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TRADES’ UNIONS, 


It is a singular feature in the present condition of this country, that 
its agitation, from domestic bese other sources of discontent, appears to 
resolve itself into Unions; like the acting of the cohesive power upon 
atoms, which, though separated in a quiescent fluid, fly to obey the 
laws of attraction, when their state of individual repose is disturbed, 
It may be, hereafter a matter of deep speculation to the historian, to 
enter more fully into the causes of this political phenomenon. We 
ascribe it to the freedom of the individual, arising from the peculia- 
rity of our constitution, and we congratulate ourselves and the country, 
that a state of things, which, in our old antagonist, France, would long 
ago have been decided by revolution and bloodshed, has, in this coun- 
try, produced only the gatherings of phalanxes, to oppose what have 
been considered by the people as encroachments upon their liberties 
and their rights. We are now a nation of Unions. Political parties 
are but Political Unions, and the Conservatives are just as illegal, or as 
legal, whichever you please, as the widely-extended Political Unions 
themselves. On the one side, we have the unien of wealth and in- 
fluence, on the other, the union of the mass; up to the present time 
each employing none other but legal measures to uphold their respec- 
tive claims, and contending for constitutional rights without violating 
constitutional laws. So far all is well; but we have now to comment 
upon another and hitherto unheard-of species of Union; one which is 
legal in itself, and illegal in its acts; one, that if not checked, either 
by legal enactments, or causes to which we shall hereafter advert, 
threatens the peace, the security, and the prosperity of the country ; 
an Union which has declared that /abour is no longer marketable, 
and in making such declaration, strikes a blow at once to social 
order and national prosperity. Its ramifications are immense, its 
power tremendous, its conduct arbitrary and tyrannical, and it yet 
remains to be proved in what manner this powerful combination may 
be directed. When we reflect that its meetings are secret and 
masonic—that dreadful oaths are administered—that the obedience 
of its members is implicit—and that this obedience is enforced 
through every part of the United Kingdom, we at once perceive that 
a well-regulated and extended Union of force of this description be- 
comes an immense engine to be applied, if diverted from its original 
intentions, to the most alarming and dangerous purposes. We feel, 
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then, that it is necessary that an immediate check should be put to 
this growing incubus upon the prosperity of the nation, that it should 
no longer be permitted to “ startle the isle from its propriety,” and 
that every legislative enactment on the part of government, and every 
exertion on the part of well-wishers to the country, should be called 
forth to destroy this many-headed hydra of combination. 

We are now about to enter into a detail of the spirit and the con- 
duct hitherto pursued by the Trades’ Union, and in so doing, we shall 
meet the question with that impartiality which, we trust, we shall 
always show in the discussion of every subject. The Trades’ Union 
is a combination of the labouring classes of manufacturers, agricul- 
turists, and others, to uphold each other against a reduction of wages 
by their employers. It is the proud privilege of English liberty, that 
every one who lives under English law, may act in all things as it 
may seem good to him, provided he violates no enactment. A work- 
man, or any body of workmen, have an undoubted right, if they con- 
sider that the wages offered are not remunerative of their labour, to 
strike, as they term it, and refuse to work. They have an undoubted 
right to exercise their own free will in that point; so far the Union 
is legal. Farther, the said workmen have a right to support each 
other; they have a right to raise a fund among themselves, that they 
may support those who are out of work in consequence of their having, 
in conformity with the resolutions agreed to among themselves, re- 
fused to take work at a lower price than that which they have agreed 
upon; so far the Trades’ Unions are legal. They violate no enact- 
ment, and they have a right to work or to be idle, and to assist each 
other, as they think proper. But the Trades’ Unions have found out 
that simply adhering to these, the professed objects of their Union, 
would not have the effect desired, and in consequence they have pro- 
ceeded to acts decidedly illegal in themselves, although difficult to be 
brought under the head of any existing law, the laws not having as 

et contemplated that such measures on the part of the Unions would 
have been resorted to. For instance, although they have a right to 
strike themselves, they have no right to prevent others from working 
who are so inclined; they have no right to place spies and scouts 
round the manufactories, and prevent, by force and threats, those 
who wish for employment from receiving it, or the employers who 
wish for workmen from obtaining them; they have still less right to 
instigate murder, and to administer oaths in which murder is declared 
to be justifiable. Yet such has been the conduct of the Trades’ 
Unions, as we shall now prove, by extracting from a very valuable 
work on the subject, the truth of the contents of which is undoubted. 

“ The tyranny of the Association now knew no bounds; and the Committee, like 
all ignorant men in the possession of authority, for which they are wholly unfitted 
by intellectual acquirement, ran riot in their power, and frequently exercised it in 
the mere wantonness of passion and caprice. They determined to change the mode 
of paying wages, and that in future each man should not be paid by the piece, as 


was the agen practice, but by a weekly allowance of their own fixing. An in- 
stance of the way in which this determination was enforced, will show the character 


of their proceedings. The overlookers of a large factory were summoned before the 
Committee, and ordered to pay the work-people in their establishment at the rate of 
21s. a-week, and not by the piece. Upon this, the overlookers produced the books 
of the mill, and proved to the Committee that the men were then earning 23s, a- 
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Trades’ Unions. 3 


week at piece-work, and, therefore, that to comply with the demands of the Union, 
would be to reduce the men’s wages. The Committee answered, that the master 
was cheated by his men, and that their orders must be obeyed. They were obeyed, 
and at the end of the week, the master discovered that his work-people had only 
turned off as much work as was worth 15s. at the usual prices. Thus the manufacturer, 
his men, and the public, were all injured by this oppressive proceeding. ‘The ab- 
sence of the stimulus of being paid according to the work done, was doubtless one 
cause of the relaxed exertion of the men, but we suspect that the large decrease in 
this instance was owing to the express commands of the Committee, given in pur- 
suance of the policy which influenced them in advocating the Ten-hour Factory Bill, 
viz. to diminish the quantity of goods brought to market, and thus, as they fool- 
ishly supposed, to raise the rate of wages.” 


We have here another proof of the arbitrary and insolent conduct 
of the Trades’ Union. Would it be credited that a body of men, 
dependent upon their employers for their daily bread, would ever 
have been able to place themselves in the situation of dictators, to 
reverse the order of things, and instead of receiving with humility 
and thankfulness their weekly earnings, “ dressed in their brief au- 
thority, play such fantastic tricks as these ?” 


‘“ Another manufacturer, who had been forced, in the way just mentioned, to 
change the mode of paying his men, was treated with an additional instance of op- 
pression, which could hardly be exceeded by an Eastern despot. As soon as he dis- 
covered the loss he was sustaining on account of the small quantity of work per- 
formed by his men on the plan of weekly wages, he naturally complained to the 
Committee, upon which he was ordered to keep no books ; and to this extraordinary 
command he was compelled to yield submission.” 


Again— 


“One manufacturer was punished by a turn-out of eight days continuance, 
because he discharged a workman for negligence, and changed an overlooker from 
one department to another.” 


The Builders’ Union offered a good proof of the danger of power 
in the hands of these people. Among other observations we have as 
follows :— 


‘“« The lofty and imperious tone assumed in their communications with the mas- 
ters, brings to mind the grandiloquent edicts of Chinese dignitaries, while it shows 
the opinion they entertained of the extent of their power. ‘ We consider,’ says 
one of these despatches, ‘ that as you have not treated our rules with that deference 
you ought to have done, we consider you highly culpable, and deserve to be highly 
chastised,’ ” 


This Union established a Builders’ Parliament! The system of 
preventing others from receiving employment is thus described :— 


‘‘ When a strike has taken place in any factory, men are always stationed to keep 
watch on the building, and also on every avenue leading to it, whose business it is 
to prevent fresh workmen being engaged in the place of those who have turned out, 
Every labouring man who appears to be seeking employment in the direction of the 
factory, or, having accepted employment in it, is returning from it, is stopt and 
interrogated, and should he prove refractory, is threatened or maltreated. This 
system of picqueting mills has been carried to the greatest extent in Manchester, 
where the obnoxious factory is always watched by five or six men, unknown in the 
immediate neighbourhood, and who, ona given signal, can be reinforced to the 
extent of three hundred. These picquets are regularly relieved, by night and by 
day, with as much order and method as is observed by an army in a hostile coun- 
try ; and so effectual are they in producing the desired end, that an establishment 
is not unfrequently kept in a state of literal siege ; no one can enter or leave it 
without danger of molestation; and if fresh workmen have by any means been 
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4 Trades’ Unions. 


introduced, beds and provisions are prepared for them within the walls of the 
factory.” 


But there is another feature in these Unions that must be most 
severely animadverted upon, which is, that they do all they can to 
encourage and promote idleness. Their object is evidently to be 

id well and work little, and to establish this, they show the most 
inveterate hostility to ¢ask work. 


“ One of the worst features of these Societies, is their hostility to piece or task- 
work, and the consequent discouragement they give to the exercise of superior 
skill and industry. ‘The man who does task-work,’ says the Trades’ Union Maga- 
zine,—* is guilty of less defensible conduct than a drunkard. The worst passions of 
our nature are enlisted in support of task-work. Avarice, meanness, cunning, hy- 
pocrisy, all excite and feed upon the miserable victim of task-work, while debility 
and destitution look out for the last morsel of their prey. A man, who earns by 
task-work, 40s, per week, the usual wages by day being 20s., robs his tellow of a 
week's employment.’ The discouragement of merit, is, indeed, the necessary con- 
sequence of the attempt to establish what 1s called an ‘ equalization of wages,’ a 
state of things, in which every one is to earn an equal sum, without reference to his 
talent or diligence. To this desire is owing the absurd rule in the Appendix, which 
imposes the penalty of 2s. Gd. or expulsion from the Society, on any member, who 
should ‘ be known to boast of his superior ability as to either the quantity or quality 
of work he can do, either in public or private company.’” 


So that the industrious man who exerts himself to a late hour to 
procure comforts for his wife and family is scouted; nay, it seems 
to be even worse; for it appears that one of the foulest murders 
ever perpetrated was upon a poor man, whose only crime was a de- 
sire to gain those wages to which he was fully entitled by superior 
skill. We will now extract the form of oath taken by the cotton- 
spinners in Scotland in 1823. 


“T, A. B., do voluntarily swear, in the awful presence of Almighty God, and 
before these witnesses, that I will execute, with zeal and alacrity, as far as in me 
lies, every task or injunction, which the majority of my brethren shall impose upon 
me in furtherance of our common welfare; as the chastisement of knobs, the assassina- 
tion of oppressive and tyrannical masters, or the demolition of shops that shall be 
deemed incorrigible ; and also that 1 will cheerfully contribute to the support of such 
of my brethren as shall lose their work in consequence of their exertions against 
tyranny, or renounce it in resistance toa reduction of wages ; and I do further swear, 
that I will never divulge the above obligation, unless I shall have been duly au- 
thorized and appointed to administer the same to persons making application for 
admission, or to persons constrained to become members of our fraternity.” 


It here appears that they take a secret oath to assassinate oppres- 
sive and tyrannical masters, and to execute it with zeal and alacrity. 
The chastisement of knobs is the punishment of those workmen who 
refused to join the Union, and were anxious to support their families 
by their industry. As a specimen of what the chastisement consists 
in, we quote the following :— 


‘The murdered man had become obnoxious to the Union, by refusing to join ina 
strike ; and though the charge could not be proved against the members, the cir- 
cumstances told so strongly against them, that the jury which sat on the inquest, 
gave in their verdict, that they had ‘too much reason to fear, that his murder had 
been the consequence of fidelity to his master!’ The night of the murder, the 
Union had had a long and violent discussion, which lasted from six to eleven; at 
half-past eight the object of their hatred was attacked in a lane by between thirty 
and forty persons, and beaten to death with clubs, Not one of these ruffians ever 
made a sign of their guilt, and the perpetrators are still undiscovered.” 
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Trades’ Unions. 5 
Again— 


‘** Not an unusual mode of attack in Scotland on those who oppose the wishes of 
the Union, is by firing in at the windows during night, and also by throwing vitriol, 
through which atrocious crime, several have lost their eye-sight, and been other- 
wise irremediably injured. One man confessed that he had been employed to assassi- 
nate four of the masters, who had incurred the displeasure of the Union, and that 
for the attempt he was to receive 100/,, with an addition in case of success.” 


Speaking of the cotton-spinners in 182%, the author of the work 
we quote from, has as follows :— 

“ In addition to the common outrages, which always accompany strikes, this was 
sullied with the crime of assassination. Many masters were shot at, but these vil- 
lanous attempts were unsuccessful, except in the instance of Mr. T. Ashton, one of 
the most respected of the manufacturers, whose yet unpunished murder attests the 
excess to which the workmen are capable of proceeding, when impelled by the spirit 
of combination,” 


The foregoing extracts will sufficiently establish our case, that the 
Trades’ Unions have exercised a power as unwarrantable as mis- 
chievous, and that they are no longer to be considered as within the 
pale of the law. But it will be said, that although the acts emanating 
from these Unions are illegal, that the Unions themselves are not so. 
Now we reply, that allowing such to be at present the case, that it is 
high time that laws should be made against combinations, attended 
with such disastrous results, that if these Unions do not relax or 
abandon these proceedings, the rest of the community, whom it must 
be remembered are still the majority, are called upon by the prin- 
ciples of self defence, of justice, and a regard to the prosperity of the 
country, to put all these fearful agitations without the pale of the 
law, by some decisive acts of legislation. Not that we consider this 
so necessary from the Union of the Trades, for the avowed legitimate 
right of protecting themselves, but from the feeling that if these Unions 
are continued, and are fully organized, to the extent of which they 
are capable, the result will in all probability be, that, defeated in 
their avowed objects, they will be ready to use their power in rebel- 
lious and unconstitutional measures. As soon as their own acts have 
reduced them to a state of misery and starvation, (and a continuance 
will inevitably produce such a result,) they will then turn their enor- 
mous combined force to the promotion of anarchy and the violation of 
every right. They will take by force that food for which they have 
refused to work; and it will end in their being bayoneted in the act 
of plunder, or convicted as felons, they will terminate their lives in the 
penal colonies, or by the more dreadful expiation on the scaffold. That 
this must be the issue of these unsuccessful machinations we have no 
hesitation in asserting, and that they have hitherto been, and must 
always be unsuccessful, we shall now proceed to establish. 

The most important of the Unions—the one which occasioned the 
greatest alarm and mischief—was that of the cotton spinners. The 
cotton spinners do not form more than one tenth of the establishment 
in a cotton mill, but their labour was absolutely necessary to the 
working of the material; consequently by refusing to work them- 
selves, all their fellow labourers were thrown out of work at the same 
time: one thousand cotton spinners striking will throw out of em- 
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loyment ten thousand people. These men have been the most re- 

fractory of all, and yet in no instance have they ever gained their 
demand, viz. an increase of wages; but the result has been what 
might have been expected—a new piece of machinery has been in- 
vented, by which the necessity of a cotton spinner is done away with. 
As soon as it is introduced into all the manufactories, the cotton 
spinners, ten thousand in number, will be no longer required—the 
race as such will disappear, and have to turn their hands to some 
other employment. So that the effects of these Unions have been to 
take the bread out of their own mouths, although at the same time 
the introduction of extra machinery is for the present injurious to the 
interests of the country. 

One of the most extensive unions has been that of the building 
trade, their chief organization being at Liverpool, where building on a 
large scale has been carried on. These people struck for no reason 
whatever, and it is to be remarked, that the major part of these 
Unionists were Jrish labourers, who had come over to England to 
gain their bread. We have specimens of their conduct now at the 
police offices in London. These hod-and-mortar gentlemen held out 
until the builders were obliged to call in the steam engine, much to 
the discomfiture of the labourers, whose services are no longer re- 
quired. 

The wool-combers also obliged their employers to have recourse to 
machinery ; and after many trials, an engine has been invented, and 
is daily coming more and more into use. It performs its work better 
and cheaper than by the old process, and before long, the trade of the 
wool-comber, like that of the cotton spinner, will have ceased to exist. 

We have brought forward these facts to prove that in some in- 
stances the manufacturers have been able to defeat the measures of 
the Trades’ Union, but this cannot be so in all; for instance, a car- 
riage, a house, a hat, or a shoe, cannot be made by steam or ma- 
chinery. It therefore remains to prove why these Trades’ Unions 
cannot hold together much longer for their legitimate and avowed 
oljects. Because every time they strike they weaken their own force. 
Those who strike, in obedience to the orders of the delegates, are to 
be supported by those who are in full work; this impoverishes the 
whole body, and at each new strike they are less able to support those 
who remain in idleness. Another consequence of a strike operates 
very powerfully in diminishing their strength, which is, that it in- 
troduces a new set of workmen, increases the number of applicants 


for employment, and decreases their profits in proportion. We will 
quote from the work before us. 


‘In the year 1824, all the spinners in Hyde turned out, much against their own 
wishes, but at the persuasion or dictation of the heads of the Union. The reason 
given for this step was, that the Hyde spinners were working for wages below the 
regular rate, inasmuch as they were paid 3s, 7d. per 1000 hanks of 40’s., while in 


other places 1s. more was given for the same quantity of work, But the machinery 


on which the Hyde spinners worked was so superior, that they could at these com- 
parative low prices, earn more weekly than the neighbouring spinners, who how- 
ever insisted that their Hyde brethren were paid lower wages than themselves, and 
therefore ought to turn out, whereas it is obvious that they were in fact paid higher 
wages than were given elsewhere. The result of this strike was, that the men, after 
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enduring the greatest hardships, and costing the combination between 3000/, and 

40001., came back to their work at the same wages, which they had turned out to 
raise. 

“In 1829 another serious turn-out took place, which originated in precisely the 

same causes as the one last mentioned,—the introduction of improved machinery. 

A little before this time, several masters had erected mules, carrying from four to 

five hundred spindles, which enabled the spinners who worked at them to receive a 

less sum in the proportion of three to five for a given quantity of work, and at the 

same time to earn at least an equal amount of wages, with those who were em- 

ployed on the old machinery. Twenty-one mills and 10,000 persons were thrown 

idle for six months by this strike, which, one of the witnesses of the working classes, 

who was examined by the Factory Commission declares, has entailed evils on the 

Manchester operatives, which it will be long before they recover. Many of the 

men are to this day suffering in destitution the penalty of their folly in 1829, the 

immediate result of which was their return to work ata reduction of wages from _ 
what they were previously receiving, after passing the usual round of privations, 

and many of them being brought to the verge of starvation, And this was the effect, 

notwithstanding a contribution, at one time no less than 2s. 9d. weekly, subscribed 

by each of those in work for their support.” 


Again— 


“ The shipwrights in Liverpool struck for an advance of wages in 1816, and hav- 
ing continued idle twenty-two weeks, returned to their work at five per cent. reduc- 
tion from what they were receiving when they turned out. The batters in London 
struck in 1820, demanding an increase of 1s. per dozen hats ; and after staying out 
for fifteen weeks, they accepted employment from their masters at a decrease of 15. 
instead of a rise of that sum, which they had forfeited nearly a third of a year’s 
wages to gain.” 


We give another extract in confirmation of our opinion. 


“It may be thought they would be able to attain their object by limiting the num- 
ber of those admitted to the business, but this they have never been able to do, for 
one especial reason among others, that the last resort of their power, a strike, inva- 
riably introduces new workmen, and thus their end is defeated by the very means 
taken to gain it, More than 300 persons were instructed in spinning, owing to the 
turn-out in Ashton in 1825, and Mr. Lees states in his evidence, that every general 
turn out without exception has ended in a reduction of wages immediately after, on 
account of the influx of fresh hands causing a superabundance of labour.” 


Speaking of the combination of the stuff and worsted trades, we 
have the following proof what can be done by one individual, if he be 
firm, and also it proves the large sums which the Unions are obliged 
to expend in furtherance of their views. 


‘‘ The most remarkable strike that has arisen from this Union is that which took 
place last year in the establishments belonging to Messrs. Hindes and Derbam, by 
which all their work-people, exceeding 1000 in number, were thrown out of oon i 
This turn-out ended in the complete discomfiture of the men, and it forms the only 
instance we are aware of in these trades, of a manufacturer having single-handed 
defied the whole power of one of the most extensive Unions in England, and at 
length gaining the victory. This result is mainly attributable to the peculiar loca- 
lity of the mills belonging to the firm, one of which was situated at Dolphinholme, a 
small] hamlet, seven miles from Lancaster, a second in Leeds, and a third in Brad- 
ford. ‘The first of these was the chief scene of the dispute, and to its distance from 
any large town, and facility of getting workmen from the neighbouring agricultural 
district, the successful resistance must in a great measure be ascribed. The little 
reason there was for a strike on the score of wages, may be learnt from the fact, that 
the earnings of thirty wool-combers in the year previous to their turning out, 
averaged 411, 11s. 94d, each man, or 15s, 113d. weekly ; and that the average earn- 
ings of the sixty-three families employed in the establishment for the same time, 
consisting of four persons and a minute fraction in every family, were 87/. 19s. 6d. 
Every mode of annoyance which the Union could devise was put in practice on this 
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occasion. The workman lived in cottages belonging to their employers, and obsti- 
nately refused to quit, when the proprietors were compelled to bring no less than 
forty-seven actions of ejectment at the Lancaster assizes, 1n order to obtain posses- 
sion. Funds for the support of the men were subscribed by their fellow-workmen 
in every part of the country, as will be seen by the following extract from the books 
of the Union, which gives the receipts and payments to Dolphinholme from Septem- 
ber 11th, 1832, to February 2nd, 1835. 


PAID TO DOLPHINBOLME,. 


ta Se 

From Kendal... ccccccccccccescescns 27 16 0 

LOOGRe coce cccecccececeeseeeces 58 #511 

Halifaxce cocccceccccccccccecece 85 0 0 

No.2 Lodge, No, 2 District ...ceeee eeccceeeacee 5 00 


Bradford aeeeeaeereee ge eeee eer eer aeeee ee 1822 10 34 
Other sums from Keighley, Halifax, and Kiddermin- 


BET cc ccceceecececceccecececeecensesececeees 49 9 84 





Total paid to Dolphinholme..,.£2008 1 11 





Besides the sums disbursed in maintaining in idleness those who had struck, and 
which are not all given in the preceding account, many other heavy expenses were 
incurred. Among these we may mention the sending the whole of the Dolphinholme 
workmen ucross the country to Leeds, and on the whole, we have reason to believe, 
that 40001. is beneath the sum, which the Union expended in this unsuccessful 
contest. 

« This strike was the cause of the invention of the wool-combing machine, which 
wholly superseded the labour of that class of men, who were the chief ringleaders in 
this affair, and which has struck a blow at their combination, that it can never re- 
cover. The highest credit is due to Messrs. Hindes and Derham for the spirit with 
which they resisted the tyranny it was attempted to impose on them, the oppressive 
nature of which will appear by one demand that was made in writing, by which they 
were required to dismiss seven persons who had become obnoxious to the Union. 
Compliance with this request would have deprived them of the controul necessary 
to carry on their business ; and not less tact and conduct was displayed in opposing 
these despotic proceedings, than enterprise in discovering a mode, by which not 
only the proprietors of these works, but other manufacturers in the trade must 


eventually free themselves in great measure from the dictation of those they 
employ.” 


Now, when to all the facts we have brought forward, we have to 
add one still more convincing, that these combinations are not made 
trom necessity—that it is most satisfactorily proved by evidence before 
the committee, that when times are bad there are no strikes, but that 
it is only when wages are high that they take place, we may then 
surmise that these Trades’ Unions have been raised by artful and de- 
signing men, who have some ulterior object in view, upon which they 
wish to bring this enormous power to bear. This we are afraid is the 
case; and we therefore shortly point out to government and to all 
friends of social order, the necessity of putting them down—at once— 
and not allowing them to carry on their machinations until those who 
yield obedience to their mandates, are, by the misery and starvation 


inflicted upon them by their own rules, in a state to be led to any 
act of anarchy and rebellion. 


Much has been said about the master manufacturers combining 


against the workmen, but this is an outcry without a foundation. It 
is impossible for them to combine so as to regulate wages. Wages 


A contract from 


rise and fall in proportion as labour is in demand. 
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government, or large orders to be immediately executed, will necessitate 
our manufacturers to give higher wages, to enable him to execute his 
orders. It would be therefore impossible for the masters to keep 
faith with each other—in fact, they must always be at rivalry from 
the effects of competition; and the proof of this is the very circum- 
stance, that oppressed, dictated to, and bullied, as they have been by 
the Trades’ Unions, they never have been able to combine in their own 
defence. Had they been able to combine, the Trades’ Unions would 
long ago have died a natural death. 

It now remains for us to point out what measures may be taken to 
stop the progress and disastrous effects of their combinations. On 
the part of government, it is absolutely necessary that they should be 
checked the moment that they exceed legitimate bounds. The sys- 
tem of picqueting and preventing the men from applying for work 
after a strike, ought to be most severely punished. ‘The delegates, or 
those who sent out the orders to commit unlawful acts, should be held 
responsible as well as the persons who execute their orders—and 
those who strike in obedience to the command of the Union, should, 
with their wives and families, be entitled to no relief of any kind 
whatever. 

The master manufacturers should so far combine as to protect each 
other from serious loss in case of a strike. After all, it becomes a 
question of the purse, and the longest will soon carry the day. It is 
well known, that very often the sum of 80,000/. is vested in a cotton 
mill; the loss of interest of money to the proprietors will be 75/. per 
week. ‘The strike takes place generally when the Unions know that 
there is a large order to be executed. Now, the loss is twofold, in the 
interest of money vested, and payment of the superintendents of the 
manufactory while it is idle, and in the impossibility of completing the 
order. The manufacturers should so far combine as to make a purse, 
(each party subscribing in proportion to the extent of his manufactory 
and numbers of men employed,) so as to indemnify from serious loss 
any one of their body whose men may strike; at the same time en- 
tering into a compact, never to employ those men who have struck. 
If this were once entered in and adhered to, the Unions would soon 
be broken up; the expense to the manufacturers in proportion to that 
of the operatives would be trifling, as may be seen by a reference to 
the sums paid by the Unions to those who were out of work in obedi- 
ence to their orders. The sum paid by the Union to the Dolphin- 
holme strike was upwards of 100/. per week, for twenty weeks—the 
total expenses are estimated at upwards of 200/. per week. When 
once it comes to an affair of the purse between the master manufac- 
turers and the Unions, the latter must break down. 

We think these measures would be found effectual, if not, govern- 
ment must interfere, and an admission from foreign countries of 
every article of manufacture which the Trades’ Unions in their wis- 
dom will not be permitted to be manufactured here. Injurious as it 
would be to the prosperity of the country, and tending as it would do, 
to destroy the whole manufacturing trade of the country, still it would 
be preferable to our being ridden over, rough-shod, by those who 

think proper to substitute insolence for gratitude, and constitute an 


Trades’ Unions. 
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imperium in imperio, as dangerous and subversive of all society, as it 
is disgusting and ridiculous. We think after this exposé, the decisive 
measures relative to the Dorchester labourers, which have been taken 
by the government, will meet with the approbation of our readers ; 
and we trust that the same line of conduct may be pursued, con- 
vinced that it is only by the strong arm of power being freely applied, 
that we can expect to secure that quiet and submission to the laws so 
necessary for the welfare and prosperity of the country. 

Union can but be met by Union, and it appears to us that one of 
the most advisable plans would be, that the knobs, 7. e. men who will 
not join the Trades’ Unions, and are willing to work, should be formed 
into a body to oppose the Unions. It is well known that one half of 
the Trade Unionists belong to it per force, and would be most willing 
to leave it. Let them once see a body, equal, as it certainly would 
be, (and may prove more powerful than the Unionists, ) ready to repel 
force by force, and there is no doubt but that a large proportion of 
the Unionists would join, especially if this body were protected and 
supported by their employers. 





THE FORTY-THIRD ODE OF ANACREON, TRANSLATED 
FROM THE GREEK. 


BY EDWARD JOHNSON. 
Eis retrivya.—To tne Grassuorrer. 


Sweet chorister, how blest art thou, 
Who, on the summit of the bough, 
Thron’d like a king, the whole day long 
Dost sip thy dew and pour thy song, 
While all around thine eye can see, 

In wood and mead, belongs to thee ! 
The farmer knows thee void of harm, 
And, passing, flings his welcome warm ; 
‘To all mankind thy song is dear, 

Sweet prophet of the Summer near ! 
Apollo's self doth love thee well, 

And gave thy voice such tuneful swell. 
The Muses from their hill remote, 
Delight to listen to thy note. 

E’en chiding age, so prone to see 

The faults of others, chides not thee. 
Harmless, skilful, bloodless rover ! 
Heavenly Music’s earth-born lover ! 
Thou almost dost deserve to be 
Accounted a divinity ! 











( It) 


STORY OF A STUDENT. 


“ Creative Art, 
W hether the instrument of words the use, 
Or pencil pregnant with ethereal hues, 
Demands the service of a mind and heart, 
Though sensitive, yet in their weakest part, 
Heroic ally fashions a to infuse 
Faith in the whispers of the lonely muse, 
W hile the whole world seems adverse to desert ; 
And O! when Nature sinks, as oft she may, 
Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 
Still to be strenuous for the bright reward, 
And in the soul admit of no decay, 
Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness, 
Great is the glory —for the strife is hard ! 

W ornpswortn. 


1 am about to record the strugglings of a lite spent in that strife, but 
unrewarded by that glory. True, my years have been few, too few for 
the attainment of a serene and lofty fame; yet few as they have been, 
their number is completed, for another will not elapse before this wasting 
frame shall have become “ dust for oblivion.” The tide of life is ebbing 
fast through my young pulses—earthly hope and enterprise are extinct 
within me, and thought itself is changed to saddening retrospection; yet 
should I be uncandid did I say that self-reproach makes part of my de- 
spondency—yet should I be ungrateful did 1 leave earth complaining of 
its woes, and thankless for its pleasures. But there is one mood of mind 
in which I am made to feel shame, remorse, and self-contempt—it is that 
in which Iam haunted by the fear that I do not in truth possess that 
genius which should alone have caused or justified the enthusiasm with 
which I devoted myself to the pursuit of fame. The martyr, who, in the 
midst of death-flames, should begin to doubt the divineness of the cause 
for which he suffered, could duns estimate the misery with which I yield 
to the suspicion that ‘the shrine on which I have sacrificed health, home, 
and all the world’s untasted joys, contains no heaven-descended spirit, but 
an idol formed by my own vanity. But this distrust of my own powers, 
though terrible, is only occasional, and there are moments, not a few, in 
which I entertain the proud conviction that, had time and strength been 
given me, I would have won a crown and throne among the living kings 
of thought and song. 

I was born in an Irish provincial town, which afforded excellent op- 
portunities for education. My parents were poor and humble shop- 
keepers. I was their only child, my mother’s pride, my mother’s sorrow. 
Of those early days when life is almost wholly animal, I recollect little 
more than my boisterous delight in boyish sports, my awe of my stern, 
cold father, and my fondness for my indulgent mother ; but since I in- 
deed became a living soul, since thought and self sentience dawned, me- 
mory has been a faithful chronicler. My father sent me to school be- 
times, intending that I should only receive instruction in reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and that when this meagre education should be 
completed, I should be apprenticed to some trade or business. It was 
long before I was reconciled to the inroads which school hours and 
school books made upon my childish amusements ; but so soon as I had 
experienced the nobler excitement of mental conflict, | became the most 
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ardent student in the academy. My father never praised or fondled me, 
but his parental pride was flattered by my reputation for talent, and in 
order to give it wider scope, he permitted me to learn Greek and Latin, 
and subsequently modern languages and science. But he had not re- 
linquished his original design of putting me into business ; he only post- 
poned the execution of it until I should have acquired the last and high- 
est of our collegiate honours. Meantime, study had with me become a 
passion, and the desire of fame grew up in my heart, strong, silent, and 
unbending as a tree. I had felt the “spur of the old bards to mighty 
deeds,” —I had yowed my soul to the service and the search of truth, and 
my body I had devoted to be the slave and instrument of its divine guest, 
the soul. But my desire of fame was not a selfish and sole-thoughted pas- 
sion for personal aggrandizement ; it was composed of the best affections 
of our nature—love of parents, of country, of mankind. My _ heart 
throbbed warmly at the thought that I might be the destined discoverer 
of truths that should be benetactions to future ages, but dearer still was 
the hope of winning a fame that might be worthy to make part of my 
country’s glory ; that when she should be taunted with the fewness of 
her philosophers and bards, mine might be among the honoured names 
with which she would reply to the reproach. | could not indeed expect 
to witness more than the commencement of such a tame, but it is the 
peculiarity of this mysterious and untathomable passion, that it places its 
hopes, though earth-bound, beyond the grave, and kindles brightest at 
thought of praises which will fall unheeded on the ‘ dull cold ear of 
death.” Yet no man ever found a durable renown, whose claims were 
not at least partially recognized during his lifetime, and I was scarcely 
aware how much I was animated by expectancy of this toretaste of glory, 
and by anticipation of the triumphant wonder with which my parents 
would witness my success. Youthful dreams—bright visions! how often 
have they been dispelled by the harsh voices of reality and want—how 
often have I wooed them back and fondly cherished them! but now they 
have for ever vanished, they have heard death's coming footsteps, and 
are fled beyond recall. 

I was now about seventeen, and had hitherto led a life as tranquil and 
happy as I could desire. The little apartment which I called my own, 
was neatly and even elegantly fitted up, and furnished with choice books, 
which my mother’s bounty had enabled me to purchase. In this loved 
retreat I studied night and day, seldom leaving it, except for the purpose 
of enjoying my dear mother’s society. Every evening when the shop was 
closed, my father went abroad in search of recreation, and I descended, 
to pass an hour or two in my mother's cheerful parlour. Here we dis- 
coursed gaily or sadly of things past, present, and to come, and often en- 
livened our discourse by singing together some of the beautiful airs of our 
country. But this sweet life of enjoyment and hope was soon to termi- 
nate. One day, as I was retiring after dinner, my father said abruptly, 
‘| have apprenticed you to Mr. ———,, the woollen draper ; indeed I 
should have done so long since ; but I expect that you will immediately 
prepare to give up your bookish nonsense, and enter on your new situa- 
tion.” I stated my invincible repugnance to this mode of life, and at- 
tempted to remonstrate against being forced to enter on it; but he in- 
terrupted me with vehement anger, vowing that I should adopt the 
business he had chosen for me, or leave his house and provide for myself, 
as he would no longer support me in idleness. Silently indignant I with- 
drew, and shutting myselt into my quiet sanctuary, began to contemplate 
for the first time the stern and chill realities of lite. I felt that I was no 
longer a child to be nourished by the toil of others; the time was come 
when I must bear my portion of the primal curse, and eat the bread of 
my own labour. Yet [could not resolve to brave the living death that 
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was proposed to me. To forego my burning desire of fame, and submit 
to years of dreary toil with no higher aim than that of making a little 
money—to be compelled to learn the textures, prices, &c. of broad-cloths, 
while my soul was thirsting unquenchably tor knowledge—such a lot I 
could not for an instant bear to dwell upon. I could not blame my father, 
but I determined not to deceive him; and as I found myself untitted for 
a business life, I resolved not to sacrifice my time and his money by 
entering on any apprenticeship whatever. I had just formed this resolu- 
tion when my mother entered. Her eyes were red and swollen with 
weeping, and her voice faltered ge she s said, “ Surely, dear John, you will 
not disobey your father?” 

“ Nothing could grieve me more than doing so, but what he commands 
at present, is an impossibility to me.” 

**O my poor child, do not say so! Your father has solemnly sworn, 
that if in one week you do not consent, you must leave this house—and 
you know how resolute he is.” 

“Well, in that at least | can obey him,” I said, proudly, though my 
breast heaved and my eyes brimmed. I know not what hardness or 
strength of heart enabled me to resist my mother’s entreaties, but when 
she found me inflexible she implored me to make choice of any of the 
learned professions—divinity, law, medicine—and promised to obtain my 
father’s consent. But neither did the professions tempt me. The first 
was too sacred to be entered on from inferior motives, and the others 
would too much engross that time which my ambition had secretly de- 
dicated to higher uses. My poor mother was dismayed, and a faint sound 
of displeasure was in her voice as she asked, ‘ What do you intend to 
do?” IThad not conceived the difficulty of answering this simple and 
natural question, and I blushed painfully as I reflected that the disclosure 
of my plans would subject me to the imputation of madness. I therefore 
attempted to quiet my mother, by telling her, what was indeed the truth, 
that I intended going to Dublin, where, by the exercise of my talents, I 
hoped to be able to maintain myself for a few years, after which | would 
be better able to choose a walk of life fitted to my capacity. I had, in 
fact, determined on going to Dublin, and there commencing my literary 
labours. I proposed to myself a life of more than anchorite seclusion, 
and austerity in food and clothing, and I did not doubt that, by daily 
sacrificing a small portion of my time in tuition, or some such occupation, 
I should be able to supply my few wants, and yet reserve all my energies 
for the slow and toilsome march to fame. I did not then know how 
much of time and labour the world sometimes exacts in pay for mere 
subsistence. My father did not speak to me until the time he had ap- 
pointed for receiving my consent. He then summoned me to his presence, 
and demanded my decision. I replied respectiully, but firmly, that my 
habits and inclinations were invincibly averse to business. He then 
scoffingly wished me success in the honourable career | was about to run, 
and telling out tw enty guineas, he handed them to me, saying sternly, 
but I thought also sorrowlully, *‘ Tleadstrong and disobedient boy, try 
how long you will be able to maintain yourself on this sum, then try how 
long your talents will take to earn even that pittance, and you will soon 
discover that a business life is the fittest for one who is not born to an 
independence. The sooner you purchase this experience, the better for 
yourself, therefore leave my house to-morrow, and nev er again enter it 
until you are convinced of the folly of your disobedienc e. Next morning 
| quitted the parental roof, never again to become a dweller under it. 
My little fund had been privately augmented by my mother, and I had 
with me an excellent wardrobe, so that I felt secured from want for at 
least a year, and that year I resolved to dedicate to my first work. On 
arriving in Dublin my first care was to procure a cheap and quiet lodg- 
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ing. In this I succeeded, and quickly establishing myself in my new re- 
sidence, [ commenced my long projected poem. Nothing could so effec- 
tually have tanght me humility as did this attempt. Thoughts and 
images which in the mistiness of my own imagination had seemed sub- 
lime, lost their majesty, and sank into commonplace, when clothed in 
my uncouth style; and I saw, but without dismay, that it would be 
long before I could fashion for myself a grand harmonious utterance like 
that of the ancient sons of song. 

Were I an acknowledged child of genius, I might here relate many of 
my mental experiences, for, in that case, they would be highly interest- 
ing; but I feel the difference which exists, and which ought to exist, 
between the biography of an obscure and that of a celebrated man, and 
shall, therefore, suppress the details of my hours of composition. The 
scantiness of my income compelled me to adopt the most rigid frugality. 
I lived almost entirely upon bread, fruit, and vegetables, and often, (shall 
I confess it?) when the chill and cheerless meal was served, I caught 
myself sighing after the delicacies with which my tender mother used to 
tempt my fastidious appetite. But far, far more did I miss that mother’s 
tenderness, when sickness visited me, and that was frequently, for I was 
of a very delicate constitution. But these considerations had no power to 
check my enthusiasm. When they recurred, I banished them with these 
few words of Chateaubriand, which I often and fervently repeated— 
“ What are privations, what is death itself, if our name but descend to 
posterity ; and if two thousand years hence its sound should cause one 
generous heart to beat in the cause of liberty ?” 

[ was in the habit of taking a long walk into the country very early 
every morning, and it was always during these excursions that I origi- 
nated those poetical conceptions, which, during the day and night, I 
laboured to embody. One morning, about six months after my arrival 
in Dublin, I went out for this purpose, taking with me some money, with 
the intention of purchasing a work which I ardently desired to possess. It 
was seldom, indeed, that I could permit myself such an indulgence, and 
I had long since discovered that even the student cannot be reconciled to 
poverty, when he feels that mental, as well as sensual pleasures are cir- 
cumscribed by want of money. As I was walking rapidly along Sack- 
ville-street, my eye was caught by a mail-coach bearing the name of my 
native town. An unutterable yearning to look again upon my dear mo- 
ther’s face filled my heart—the money which I had with me would defray 
the expenses of the journey—the coach was about to start—I could not 
resist the impulse of filial love, I stepped upon the vehicle, and in a few 
seconds found myself rapidly travelling towards my birthplace. Looking 
back upon all the circumstances of the visit to my mother, I cannot but 
believe that it was some mysterious prompting that urged me to it on 
that particular day. It was late and dark when I arrived, but it was, I 
knew, the best time for seeing my mother alone, as the hour approached 
at which my father generally closed the shop and went abroad. Mean- 
time I wrapped my cloak around me, and muffling the lower part of my 
face in its folds, I walked up and down, gazing fondly on my dear mother, 
who was as usual busied in the shop. As I stood in the shadow without 
the door, I could hear some of the customers who were neighbours, in- 
quiring for me, and attempting in their own style to comfort my mother, 
whose tears flowed at my name. They prophesied that I would soon see 
my folly and return, unless, indeed, I shovtd fall into the wicked ways 


of the great city, and then there was no saying, &c. All, however, 
agreed that it was cruel in my father to cast me off for a first offence ; 
but here his entrance, from the back parlour suspended the conversation, 
and the gossips dispersed, one of them saying as she passed me in the 
darkness—‘ Ah! I doubt he is a wild boy; no good could he be thinking 
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of when he refused the decent trade his tather offered him.” 1 continued 
to hover near the house until I saw my father close the shop and go out. 
I then knocked gently, and making myself known, was soon clasped in 
my mother’s arms. We sat together until my father’s return, when, as I 
did not wish to be seen by him, my mother brought me to my former 
apartment, and left me, promising to see me in the morning, and to call 
me in time to return next day by the Dublin coach. About an hour after 
midnight, however, I accidentally awoke. <A bright full moon was 
shining into the apartment, and its silver brilliance fell on the face and 
form of my beloved mother, who was kneeling and praying by my bed- 
side. The moonlight showed me that she wept fast and freely, although 
no sound of sorrow passed her lips. Stretching out my hands to her, | 
murmured,— Dearest mother!” but, taking my hands in hers, and 
pressing them to her lips, she whispered, ‘ Hush, my child, sleep, for 
you have need of rest;” then holding my hands, and bowing her head 
upon them, she continued in the attitude of prayer. 1 gazed upon her in 
unspeakable reverence and love, until sleep insensibly surprised me, and, 
owing to the fatigue I had undergone, several hours elapsed before | 
again awakened, and in that half conscious state which precedes a gradual 
waking from profound sleep, I felt an indefinable sense of misery, a 
strange presentiment of impending evil. Without unclosing my eyelids, 
I knew that my mother had not quitted the posture in which I had last 
seen her. Her hands still clasped mine, her lips still pressed them; but 
the hands were cold—the lips had no breath. In an agony of alarm I 
started up. The grey twilight of dawn enabled me to distinguish her 
kneeling and moveless figure. I called on her in tones of love and terror 
—but no motion, no reply. Hoping that she slept, or had swooned, I 
raised her tenderly in my arms, but her tears were dried—her sorrows 
and her prayers were ended—she was dead! She had perished without 
pain, by the swift stroke of apoplexy, and I had slept tranquilly while the 
only heart that loved me was stilled for ever! 

Grief for my mother’s death served to soften my father’s displeasure 
against me; and during the very few years that he survived her, he occa. 
sionally sent me money and other presents. At his death I inherited the 
small sum arising from the sale of his effects ; and these pecuniary aids 
enabled me to devote several years to study and composition. During 
this period I began several works, and completed some, but never at- 
tempted to bring any of them before the public. I looked upon them 
rather as exercises that would prepare me for the production of glorious 
works, than as compositions entitling me to any share of present fame. I 
naturally distrusted the efforts of such extreme youth, (I was scarce 
twenty-one,) and 1 would not, if I could, have risked my hope of reputa- 
tion by publishing any of them. But I could no longer continue to toil 
for a remote object ; my funds were almost exhausted, and I must earn 
money or starve. In this emergency I wrote a short article and sent it to 
a London periodical, for seldom does my luckless country possess any of 
these ready resources of indigent genius. After a considerable delay my 
suspense was terminated by the return of the article, accompanied, how- 
ever, by a complimentary note from the editor, stating that its rejection 
was unavoidable, as it avowed political principles opposed to those sup- 
ported in his periodical ; but hinting that the same power and taste ex- 
pended on papers purely literary, would ensure their insertion. Simple- 
ton that I was, I had overlooked the obvious necessity of silence on ob- 
noxious topics. I resolved, however, to profit by the lesson in future, 
but it came too late for my urgent wants, and I was unwillingly obliged 
to offer one of my poetical works for sale. I resolved to part with it for 
any sum, however small, that might relieve my present necessities, an- 
nexing only the condition that it should be published anonymously. The 
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first publisher to whom I offered it, declined without reading it, saying 
coldly that he did nothing in that line. The next perused it carefully, 
and pronounced it the work of a strong but immature genius, adding, 
however, that even had it been far superior he could not risk the expense 
of publication. The poem had been so long written that I could judge of 
it dispassionately, and I freely admitted the justice of the bookseller s 
opinion. Encouraged by his friendliness, however, I informed him of the 
urgent necessity that could alone have induced me to think of publishing 
it. I begged him to furnish me with some literary employment, however 
humble, that would procure me present relief. “ At present,” he replied, 
“ T cannot think of any. At another season I might give you orders for 
political pamphlets, though I doubt whether your philosophic mind could 
stoop to render them such as would generally please and obtain an exten- 
sive sale.” I was about to leave him in despair, when he hesitatingly 
mentioned that he believed he could procure me a situation, which, though 
it was beneath my talents, might possibly be acceptable in my present 
circumstances. I eagerly accepted this offer of his services, and was in a 
few days engaged as clerk in a newspaper-office, at a salary of forty pounds 
per annum. This, together with occasional contributions to magazines, 
afforded me a comfortable livelihood ; but my time was so completely 
sacrificed—my genius so much dissipated and frittered away—that I was 
as far removed from the possibility of producing any great original work, 
as if I had been employed from morn till night in measuring broad-cloths. 
Daily I became convinced that of all men he is most miserable who is 
wholly dependent on literature as a profession. He, whose very subsist- 
ence must be purchased by the daily labours of his pen, can never attain 
that concentration of spirit so necessary to genius, nor, transcendent as 
may be his talents, will he ever win an immortal fame. But I must now 
hasten to a part of my narrative chequered by events and feelings more 
generally interesting. 

One evening, about dusk, I was as usual in my office. It was the eve 
of publication, and I was busily engaged at my desk, when a small slip 
of paper was laid before me. Glancing hastily over it, I saw that it was 
an advertisement for insertion in the next day’s paper. The advertiser 
desired a situation as governess, and professed competency to teach the 
various accomplishments indispensable to modern female education. Com- 
munications were to be left at the otlice. I looked up at the bearer, who 
I felt assured was also the advertiser. Her appearance strongly excited 
my curiosity and interest. She seemed scarcely sixteen, and had an air of 
utter artlessness and inexperience. Glossy golden ringlets fell in profu- 
sion round a face and neck of singular beauty and fairness, but her eyes 
were stained with weeping, and her hurried manner indicated terror and 
distress. She had ona deep coarse bonnet and a common grey cloak, 
such as are worn by females of the lower order; but an accidental motion 
of her arm displayed the dress she wore beneath, which was extrava- 
gantly rich and showy. Puzzled by these incongruities, but still more 
interested by her loveliness and evident embarrassment, I offered to send 
or bring to her any communication, if she would favour me with her ad- 
dress ; but she eagerly exclaimed, “ O, not for the world!” 'Then check- 
ing herself, she said, she could not think of giving me that trouble, but 
would herself call in a day or two. When she left me, I saw her tripping 
along the street with the speed and lightness of a fairy ; while ever and anon 
she glanced hurriedly around, as if fearful of being followed or discovered. 
The day after the advertisement appeared a letter was left by a livery 
servant, addressed to the advertiser. So anxious was I to see her again 
that I feared to leave the office for a moment, lest she should call during 
my absence ; and every female form that approached made my heart pal- 
pitate with expectation. At length, when evening was deepening into 
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twilight, the lovely little stranger came. Before she had time to ask a 
question I handed the letter to her, which she received with the fervent 
ejaculation of, ** Thank Heaven, thank Heaven!” Opening it impatiently, 
she began to read, but the brilliant flush of joy soon faded from her 
cheeks, her lip quivered, and she burst into tears. Deeply affected, I 
ventured to express my sympathy, and suggested that, by repeating the 
advertisement she might meet with something more satisfactory than the 
resent proposal. Restraining her tears, she answered, “ Ah, ‘yes, let it 
be repeated. The present situation would not do. I need not apply for 
it.” She then inquired the cost of the advertisement ; indeed, she seemed 
scarcely sure it would cost any thing, and availing myself of her evident 
inexperience, I named a price scarcely half the real one, purposing to 
supply the deficiency myself. I was delighted that I had done so when I 
saw how much she was appalled even by the small sum which I de- 
manded. She paid it, however, in silence, and left the office. As it was 
now my time for returning home, I could not resist the impulse to follow 
her, and if possible discover her residence. Accordingly I kept as close 
to her as I could do without attracting her observation. In this manner 
we passed through several crowded streets, until we came to one com- 
paratively private. Here the unprotected girl was accosted by two gen- 
tlemen, who peered admiringly under her bomet, and seemed disposed 
to enter into conversation with her. She evidently quickened her steps 
in order to avoid them, but finding it impossible to distance them, " 
darted into a shop which was still open. I saw, however, that her per- 
secutors continued to watch for her re-appearance, and resolved to offer 
her my protection. For this purpose I entered the shop, where I found 
her trembling violently, and pale as death. With respectful earnestness, 
I urged her to accept my escort, which she did, though apparently not 
without reluctance. We walked on for some time in silence, which was 
at length broken by the fair unknown herself. ‘ I know not, kind stran- 
ger, why I should so much dread letting you see the poverty of my pre- 
sent abode, and I am sure I may rely on your concealing your knowledge 
of it, and of me, when I assure you my happiness, perhaps my life, de- 
pends on my concealment.” I eagerly assured her that her confidence 
should not be abused, and representing the danger of traversing the 
streets at such an hour, obtained permission to bring to her any letters 
that might follow her next advertisement. We had now arrived ata 
poor cabin in one of the city’s most miserable outlets. It was the lodg- 
ing’of my beautiful and mysterious companion. She did not invite me to 
enter, but begged that so soon as I should have any intelligence for her I 
would come there and inquire for ‘‘ Charlotte.” 

This little adventure kindled my youthful imagination, and, short and 
slight as had been our acquaintance, I was already enthusiastically ena- 
moured of this fair and helpless being, who, though almost a child, was 
so strangely friendless and forsaken. [ felt boyishly proud of the protec. 
tion I had afforded her, and, for the first time in my life, I longed for 
wealth and station that I might share them with her. Methinks I see the 
self-sufficient sneer with which the “ world’s true worldlings” will regard 
my pure and honourable love for one of whom I knew so little, and that 
little so questionable and suspicious. But no dark doubt of her purity 
ever flitted across my soul, filled as it was with that ancient-world pas- 
sion—love. Her sweet and cherub countenance was ever present to my 
eye and heart ; and he who could dispute its testimony must have been 
fashioned of other clay than I. I had no thought, no plan for the future ; 
I only felt that I loved with my whole mind, and heart, and soul. I only 
knew that if I could not win her love I must be for ever wretched. I 
watched, anxiously as she could have done, for an answer to her second 
advertisement, but none appeared, and with a heavy heart I went to 
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communicate the unwelcome intelligence. On arriving at the house, | 
raised the latch, and found myself in a kitchen, in which two or three 
dirty little children were at play. I inquired for Charlotte, and one o!} 
them threw open the door of a side apartment which contained a mangle, 
baskets of clean clothes, &c., indicating that the house was tenanted by a 
poor washer-woman. Charlotte was standing at a table in the centre of 
the room, engaged in ironing some caps. ‘The costly dress in which 1 
had first seen her had been laid aside, and she was now attired in a plain 
wrapper of coarse brown stuff. She welcomed me gratefully, and invited 
me to sit down, but my intelligence seemed to convey the bitterest dis- 
appointment. LT endeavoured to prolong the conversation, as an excuse 
for prolonging my visit, and not knowing how to begin, I reverted to her 
then occupation. “It was,” she said, “ wholly new to her, and she 
feared her hostess would soon be weary of so unprofitable a servant.” Al- 
though she did not confess so much, I learned to suspect, that if she 
failed of procuring a situation, she would soon be destitute of food and 
shelter. I advised a repetition of the advertisement, to which she as- 
sented. A letter was the result, and early in the forenoon I went to 
deliver it to her. I found the mistress of the house alone. Charlotte 
was absent. “She had,” she said, sent her to the hedge to watch some 
clothes, which were drying ; “ but, indeed,” she added, “ I cannot keep 
her here much longer. Very few would have let her in as F did, when 
she came here in the darkness of the night, crying for shelter. God for- 
viveme! I thought she was nothing good, when lL saw how she was 
‘dizened out like a play-actress. But, poor thing! I never saw any harm 
with her since she came here, and I would not turn her out if I could 
help it; but I can hardly get bread for my own children; and now her 
money is done, and though she is willing to work, she is of no use to me; 
for, indeed, sir, she has not the strength of a cat: would you believe it, 
she fainted yesterday at the wash-tub.”” The poor woman would have 
run on for hours, endeavouring to excuse to herself and to me her in- 
tended inhospitality ; but I pacified her by a small present, which I pro- 
mised to repeat in case she treated her guest kindly, and telling her that 
I had a letter, which I was sure contained good news, I persuaded her to 
go take Charlotte's place, and send her home to receive it. I had not waited 
long when Charlotte arrived, breathless and brilliantly rosy, from haste 
and expectation. But the perusal of this second letter seemed even 
more afflictive than that of the former. Letting the paper fall from hei 
hands, she sank upon a seat with a look of utter hopelessness, that it was 
terrible to witness in one so young. She did not conceal from me the 
cause of her disappointment and despair. Having resolved to exchange 
her time and talents in return for mere maintenance and protection, and 
determined not to reject any situation, however lowly, in which these 
could be afforded her, she had not anticipated the possibility of failure. 
Her ignorance of the world’s ways had prevented her foreseeing the ne- 
cessity of references and testimonials as to character ; hence her dismay, 
on finding, from both letters, that these were absolutely required. ‘Tes- 
timonials of any description, she could not, she said, procure, without 
incurring the certainty of a discovery, which she dreaded more than 
death ; even her real name, she confessed, she dare not assume. | saw, 
at once, that under such circumstances she would find it impossible to pro- 
cure any honourable occupation; and I shuddered at the peril of her 
situation. Though I could not penetrate the mystery that enveloped her 
circumstances, yet I felt in every nerve the magic of her looks, her tones, 
her tears ; my love grew brighter as her fate grew dark. 1 longed to lift 
her from the thorns of life, and bear her over its dreary waste, safely shel- 
tered in a husband’s arms. Awed by the venerable presence of misery, 
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manner, and the sympathy I manifested for her mistortunes, had, I saw, 
impressed her in my tavour, and disposed her to regard me with confi- 
dence. Ll could not resolve to commence my suit in a place where we 
would be every moment liable to interruption. I w ished rather to breathe 
my vows “full in the smile of the blue firmament,” and, telling Charlotte 
that I wished to converse with her on a subject important to my happi- 
ness, L with much difliculty obtained her consent to walk with me that 
afternoon. At the appointed hour I returned for her, and found her 
equipped, with her usual attention to disguise. ‘The evening was a glo. 
rious one, and we ri apidly and in silence traversed the streets that lay 
between us and the quiet of the country. As we passed along one of the 
squares, Charlotte grasped my arm convulsively, and bent down her 
head as if in terror. I saw that the object on which her eye had rested, 
before it was so suddenly withdrawn, was a phaeton whic h was slowly 
approaching us. In it were seated a handsome, but bold and showy 
looking woman, who seemed to be about forty or forty-five years of age, 
and aman some ten or fifteen years younger. While they were slowly 
passing, IL felt Charlotte shudder, as if in an agony of allright ; she then 
gasped out, ‘ Did they see me? Do they look back towards us?” ‘Turn. 
ing to observe them, Lsaw that they hi ul not noticed us, and told Charlotte 
so. She then drew a long relieving breath, but murmured passionately, 
“Oh, that the grave would hide me from them—from wretchedness !” 

As soon as we had left behind the stir and tumult of the city, IT be- 
gan to describe my love with all the eloquence of fervid passion, Char- 
lotte heard me in silence; but not, alas! the silence of a loving and be- 
loved maiden. Low moans stole through her pale, closed lips, and heavy 
sobs shook her slender frame. Distressed and bewildered by a grief which 
seemed alike remote from affection and from indifference, | could only 
articulate, ‘ Charlotte, Charlotte! do you not, can you not love me?” 

At this question she suddenly looked wp into my eyes with a rapt and 
devotional expression. ‘ O what a heart would mine be if it did not love 
you! Yes, my guardian angel, my protector, my triend—my only friend, 
I do indeed love you!” 

A thrill of rapture ran through my pulses at this impassioned avowal, 
and I exclaimed triumphanly, “ Then are we one, henceforth and tor 
ever ; another sun shall not set before our hands shall ratify the union of 
our hearts! Say, dearest, shall not this be so?” 

“Ono, no, no, [may not, must not, be your wife! Fate has stored 
no such happiness for me.” 

I tenderly remonstrated with her on the inconsistency of her words, and 
pictured glowingly the efforts that I would make to better my lot, when 
she should be the sharer of it. A strange, sad conflicting of love and fear 
was visible on her countenance while I spoke; but she made no direct 
reply, only ejaculating, as if in prayer, ‘ Almighty arbiter! can it be thy 
will that I should cast away this blessing—that I should myself dash 
down the cup of happiness?” From her broken exclamations I learned 
to fear that there was some hidden impediment to our union, and I im. 
plored her to tell me if this was the case—but tears and sobs were her 
only reply. At length, when we drew near the city on our return, she 
became suddenly calm, like one who has formed a resolution on which 
the future must depend. ‘ John,” she said, ‘‘ I can no longer endure this 
miserable strife. 1 fear that I have taught even your unsuspecting heart 
to doubt me. I have therefore resolved to confide to you the whole of 
my short, sad history; but tonight I am unequal to the task. To- 
morrow I will write to you, and if when you have read my letter, you 
still desire our union, I shall have nothing left to wish for.” 

Next day I received the promised letter. It began abruptly. ‘ My 
true name is Charlotte Ormond. My earliest recollections are of a schoo! 
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in the south of Ireland, in which, until about two months ago, I passed 
my life. When quite an infant, 1 was placed there by my mother, who 
continued regularly to remit my school pension, but never visited or 
wrote tome. My youthful imagination delighted in decorating this un- 
known mother with all the loveliest attributes of humanity. I loved to 
make my young companions describe their respective mothers, and from 
each I stole some grace or charm wherewith to deck my visionary 
parent. Night and day I prayed and pined to see my mother ; in her all 
my hopes and affections centred, and often have I envied some little 
ragged urchin, when 1 have witnessed the maternal caresses bestowed on 
it. Alas, alas! I have since found my own. And what a mother! to 
avoid her I would flee to the ends of the earth—to the depths of the sea 
—to the gloom of the grave. The only information that my governess 
could give me concerning her was, that when she left me at school, about 
twelve years before, she was a beautiful woman, in the prime of life, and 
called herself Mrs. Ormond. Since that time the remittances had been 
sent regularly, often from provincial towns in various parts of the United 
Kingdom, but in winter they came chiefly from London. From this, and 
some peculiarities ot dress and manner, which she had noted in their sole 
interview, my governess conjectured that my mother was an actress, 
though she had never been able to discover any of celebrity who bore 
that name. 

‘* About two months ago this long expected parent came to remove me 
from school. She had, she said, withdrawn from the stage, and intending 
to reside privately in the neighbourhood of Dublin, wished naturally for 
the society of her daughter. I hung enraptured on every word and 
glance of my beautiful mother, and though to me there seemed something 
strange and startling in her manner, I carefully combated this impres- 
sion, and imputed it to my own ignorance of the world. Though I shed ° 
some regretful tears on leaving my young companions, yet regret was 
soon lost in glad anticipation. And when I found myself seated beside 
my mother in her elegant chariot, 1 was conscious only of tenderness and 
joy. We arrived at our new home (a neat villa within a very few miles 
of this city) on the third day of our journey. Here I was allotted a 
sumptuously furnished apartment, and my mother’s confidential waitiig- 
woman, Catharine, was appointed to attend me and superintend my 
toilet. 1 often remonstrated against the gaudy adornments that were 
heaped upon me, but with a laughing tyranny which I could not resist, I 
was compelled to wear-them. Every day my mother drove me to town in 
her phaeton, and every day seemed to add to the number of gentlemen 
who attended, and escorted us. ‘Two or three times a week my mother 
gave splendid supper-parties, but at these few, very few of her own sex 
were present ; indeed, her associates were almost all gentlemen. Of these 
Sir Lawrence Harwell paid me the most assiduous attention ; but there 
was a boldness, a presumption in his manner, which made me receive his 
addresses with unqualified disgust and terror. Indeed, the society in 
which IT now found myself was well calculated to inspire such feelings. 
Levity and profaneness ruled the conversation of the guests. And the 
hostess—but in what words can a daughter paint a mother’s moral de- 
formity 2? How shall I describe my horror when veil after veil fell from 
my eyes, and I looked clearly on my mother’s dishonour. She sedulously 
encouraged the addresses of Sir Lawrence, and frowned severely on me 
whenever I ventured to treat him with disdain in her presence. “Though 
this grieved me, it did not lessen my respect for her, as I considered it 
pardonable in her to desire so wealthy an alliance for me; but I was soon 
cruelly undeceived. One day, when Harwell had teazed me out of pa- 
tience by his importunate protessions, I exclaimed petulantly, ‘Sir Law- 
rence Harwell, spare yourself and me a repetition of these ‘scenes, for I 
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solemnly assure you that | would not marry you if you were monarch of 
the world.’ I donot remember the words in which the wretch replied, 
but their import aroused in me a passion of indignation, such as | had 
believed myself incapable of experiencing. | commanded him instantly 
to leave the house, and declared that | would prevent the possibility of 
his return, by informing my mother of the deep baseness of his designs. 
‘Your mother, my pretty baby,’ scoffed the fiend, ‘ will feel very slightly 
obliged by your communication. However, 1 see that she has sadly 
neglected your education. And I shall, as you desire, relieve you of my 
presence ; but to-morrow I shall hope to find you more tractable ; a little 
maternal advice will improve you amazingly. But | vow we must have 
you on the boards. That melo-dramatic air is divine, and would make 
your fortune.” Appalled and terror-stricken I fled to my own apartment, 
and, locking myself into it, tried to reflect upon the scene that had just 
occurred. But in vain. I could not follow out any train of thought; my 
mind was a chaos, through which one sole bright ray penetrated—a hope 
that the atrocious Harwell had belied my mother. When, therefore, he 
knocked at my door, I gladly admitted her, and, throwing myself into her 
arms, sobbed out my agony upon her bosom. But never shall my pen or 
tongue repeat the conversation that ensued. It was such as left me con- 
vinced of the utter, the unimaginable depravity of her whom I must call 
my mother. I never loved her since—I can never love her more! The 
violence of her threats left me no hope of safety but in flight, and flight I 
found impossible. ‘Two days elapsed, during which I was “peep: to 
remain undisturbed in my own apartment; but on the third my mother 
entered. All traces of anger were banished from her fine features, and 
with a congratulatory and exultant air she informed me that Sir Law- 
rence had commissioned her to make me an offer of his hand. ‘The very 
thought of passing my life with such an abandoned man, filled me with 
a sick, unutterable loathing, and forgetting my fears of my mother’s vio- 
lence, I solemnly asseverated that | would rather die. ‘The words had 
no sooner passed my lips, than she smote me again and again, with fran- 
tic fury, then hissing into my ears a horrible malediction, she vowed that 
she would herself drag me to the altar. Ina misery verging on delirium 
I continued to lie, stretched on the floor, as she had lett me, and had the 
means of self-murder been within my reach, | feel—I fear, that I should 
have used them. ‘Towards evening Catharine came to wait on me. She 
had, she said, been ordered to adorn me for the reception of Sir Law- 
rence’s first visit to me as his intended bride. Thinking I read compas- 
sion in this woman’s voice and manner, I implored her to aid me in es- 
caping from a fate so horrible. She long resisted my passionate entrea- 
ties, but at length promised to aid my escape in case she could do so 
without herself incurring suspicion. But in order to procure a possibility 
of this, it was, she said, necessary that 1 should gradually assume a sem- 
blance of consent. This was my first lesson in deceit ; but necessity 
makes apt scholars, and I soon learned to veil my abhorrence with false 
words and smiles. The vigilance of my persecutors, however, was not 
lulled, and I saw the appointed time approach without bringing any op- 
portunity of escape. Sometimes too, I was haunted by a fear lest Ca- 
tharine’s seeming sympathy might be only part of a deep-laid scheme to 
compass my unhappiness. The fatal day appointed for my marriage 
came. Catharine continued to feed, but had not yet fulfilled, my hopes. 
She urged me to keep up the deceit, and I obeyed her, yes—obeyed her, 
even while my cruel mother decked me for the sacrifice. But I escaped— 
praised be Heaven! IL escaped before it was consummated. Catharine 
procured me the slight disguise of a coarse cloak, which T had only time 
to cast over my gay bridal garb, when the long-sought opportunity of 
escape occurred. Youth and terror lent me speed, and I had nearly 
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reached the city when darkness set in, its friendly shroud es mg 6 
pass even the hated Harwell unnoticed. I wandered long throug t le 
city’s thousand obscure lanes and alleys, before 1 could summon courage 
to seek a night’s shelter; at length, alarmed by the lateness of the hour, 
I succeeded in obtaining my present refuge. The following day was that 
on which I first saw you. . 

“ And now, generous and kind friend, if you can resolve to wed your 
heart to me, who may at any moment be torn from you, I shall no longer 
scruple to link your fate with mine. I know little of the laws of man, 
but I believe that they endow the parent with absolute power during 
the child’s minority : and if during mine my mother should discover me, | 
should be lost to you for ever. Better than this that we should now 
part, that I should ‘bear my misfortunes alone, and leave you to the peace 
in which I found you. If you share in this conviction, let yesterday's 
meeting be our last, but do not quite forget the lone castaway, whose 
latest breath will utter prayers for you.” 

The intense interest with which I perused this little narrative, was 
only equalled by my delight on finding that it contained nothing which 
should delay or prevent my union with Charlotte. 1 didnot observe that 
her story furnished no adequate cause for those exclamations which had 
led me to fear that some duty opposed our marriage. This discrepancy 
between her written and spoken words eluded my notice, until recalled 
by succeeding events. 

In a few days we were married, and I brought my young bride home 
to my humble lodging. I cannot here delight the romantic and imprudent 
by describing our wedded life as an unalloyed elysium. We were, indeed, 
in full possession of those rarest and purest elements of happiness,—har- 
monious accordance of temper and disposition, and calm reposal on the 
affection of each other, but we were not therefore insensible to the vexing 
power of minor evils. For the sake of a miserable pittance, I was obliged 
to leave my Charlotte for the greater part of every day utterly alone, and 
when I did return to her, instead of being able to enliven our evenings by 
gay or tender converse, | was obliged to devote myself to the literary 
drudgery which served to eke out our precarious subsistence. Nor was 
Charlotte an idle dependent on my toil. Mistress of her needle and her 
pencil, she devised a hundred fanciful little elegancies which amused her 
solitude, and by the sale of which (though miserably ill-paid) she aug- 
mented our income. ‘These small earnings she loved to devote to the 
purchase of some dainty or luxury wherewith to cheer our evening repast, 
the hour of our re-union after our daily separation. Her winning play- 
fulness had intense captivation for one, like me, unused to female society, 
and each day developed in her some new grace of manner or charm of 
character that added, if that were possible, to my affection. My mild, 
cold dream of glory had faded before the healthier excitement of labouring 
tor the happiness of a beloved object, and when, during my hours of study, 
my gentle wife silently pursued her household avocations, I felt that the 
‘light whisper of her footsteps soft,” was a more spirit-stirring music 
than ever echoed from the trump of fame. For several wecks after our 
marriage Charlotte seemed quite happy. I never entered my home that 
I did not find her singing gaily at her work. Though I could not help 
suspecting that this was an aflectionate artifice to quiet my regret at leav- 
ing her so much alone, it yet was evident that she was content and cheer- 
ful. All my reasonings, however, could not banish what I considered her 
exaggerated fears of detection. She never went out, except in cases of 
absolute necessity, and then veiled and disguised herself as closely as ever. 
Phe eflect of such confinement on a naturally fragile frame was soon 
visible. Her soft young cheek “ grew sick within the rose’s just domain,” 
and the hollow cough which has knelled away so many precious lives, 
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became frightfully frequent. Then I felt the sharpest sting of poverty: 1 
could not bear my drooping bird to the pure climes of health and reno- 
vation, but must sit calmly by and see her pine to death in her lone cage : 
I vainly tried to make her accept of such recreations as were within our 
reach. The mere idea of going to any place of public amusement made 
her shiver and turn pale, and on the few occasions on which she went 
abroad to procure materials for her industry, such were her panting haste 
and trepidation, that her health was injured rather than benefited. But 
I soon became aware that it was not disease alone that was preying on 
her life. Some new and solitary sorrow was seated in her eyes, and the 
lightest tread, the softest knock, made her suspend her breath, and strain 
her sight as if for the appearance of some terrific phantom. One evening, 
on my return trom the office, I ran up stairs, as usual, to our little draw- 
ing-room, but had nearly stumbled over the prostrate figure of my wife, 
who lay in a deep swoon a few paces within the door. On her recovery 
she imputed her indisposition to mere physical weakness, but, from this 
time forward, 1 observed she always bolted the door of our apartment 
during my absence, and only opened it when assured of my presence by 
my voice. Her caution arose, she said, from the carelessness of the per- 
sous below in leaving the street door oven, and thus exposing her to the 
intrusion of any one who chose to enter. But a circumstance shortly 
occurred which painfully convinced me that I did not possess my wife's 
full confidence. One evening, about twilight, | was on my way home, 
at an hour somewhat earlier than usual, when I saw Charlotte at a dis- 
tance of several paces from me. I could not mistake her well-known 
dress, her light and graceful step, though I wished to dispute even the 
testimony of my senses, when I saw her addressing earnestly, and with 
animated gesture, a gentleman who was walking with her. At the corner 
of a street diverging towards our lodging, her companion was about to 
leave her, when she laid her hand on his arm with a detaining movement, 
prolonged the conversation for some minutes, then darted rapidly home- 
wards. I followed, but though she could not have preceded me two 
minutes, I found her quietly seated by the fire, all traces of her recent 
excursion banished. Resolved to watch the developement of this mys- 
tery in silence, I did not mention what I had seen, but, for the first time, 
I felt unkindly towards her, and my manner must have betrayed the feel- 
ing, tor often during the evening I caught her eyes fixed upon me with an 
expression of lamenting fondness that half vanquished my rising doubts of 
her integrity. The following evening we were sitting together, silently 
occupied, I in writing, Charlotte in drawing, when a handsome, well- 
dressed man, of about thirty years of age, entered our apartment unan- 
nounced. He addressed me with an air of fashionable effrontery, 

** You are, I presume, the ——?” 

[ assented. 

* And this young lady, in what relation does she stand to you ?” 

*‘She is my wife.” 

‘Are you very sure of that, young sir?” 

“Perfectly. But by what right do you presume to investigate her 
affairs or mine ?” 

‘** By the indisputable right and title of a husband; for know, young 
gentleman, that if you believe yourself married to this girl, she has egregi- 
ously deceived you. Let her, if she can, deny that she was my wedded 
wite before she ever saw your face ?” 

I looked to Charlotte, expecting her indignant refutation of this dread- 
ful charge, but she had none to offer! Pale, convicted, guilty, she sat, like 
a felon, awaiting doom. 

And addressing her, the intruder continued, “* But, in consideration of 
your childish years, I shall overlook the past if you will now return to your 
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duty. Come then, my fair fugitive, my—nay, 1 should say your—car- 
riage waits to bear you hence.” . ; . 

But with a wild shriek of abhorrence, Charlotte fled at his approach, 
and sought refuge behind my chair. The strange scene proceeded, but, 
stunned as I was by the certainty of Charlotte's guilt, I took no part 
in it. ; 

« Be it so, then, fair dame! but since you will not accompany me on 
my continental tour, I shall defer it, in order to have the pleasure of pro- 
curing you a safe and cheap passage to New Holland. British law recog- 
nizes such a crime as bigamy, my pretty runaway. 

The wretched Charlotte had not yet spoken, but she now said slowly 
and in hoarse and feeble accents, “ Monster, I no longer fear you. You 
have destroyed my peace—you have poisoned my happiness—you have 
broken my heart—you can do no more.’ 

“T shall try, nevertheless. Therefore, most gracious wile, adieu. ‘Trust 
me, we shall meet again.” 

For many minutes after his departure the silence of our apartment was 
unbroken, save by the quick, troubled breathings of the unhappy Char- 
lotte. At length she attempted to take my hand, but I repulsed her 
sternly and coldly, and burying my face in my hands, yielded to all the 
bitterness of the belief that my hopes of love, though fairer, had been falser 
than my hopes of fame. The unfortunate then fell at my feet in peni- 
tential humbleness, but I could not trust my fortitude to look upon her, 
and she continued her pleadings, interrupted only by her sobs, and fatal, 
convulsive cough. “O John, beloved John, have you no forgiveness for 
her who has loved, and who still loves you so fervently and well? Listen 
to the whole truth, and do not pronounce a sentence harsher than that I 
look for from my heavenly Judge. ‘The letter which I wrote to you was 
true in all particulars, but one. I was momentarily expecting Catharine 
to give me freedom, when she entered my room hurriedly, and said, that 
Harwell had arrived, accompanied by the clergyman who was to perform 
the ceremony—that he desired to see me immediately, and that flight was 
now impossible. I resolved to cast myself on the protection of the clergy- 
man, but Catharine assured me that this would be of no avail, as he was 
a person wholly devoted to Harwell’s interest. But if, she said, I could 
submit to undergo the ceremony, and thus quiet all suspicion, escape 
would then be easy, as she knew that Harwell and my mother had some 
business to transact, which could not be completed till after the marriage. 
Fear and her arguments prevailed. I was led to the drawing-room, where, 
halt-insensible, I heard some words muttered over me, and repeated others, 
the import of which I scarcely knew. The hated ring ao I soon atter 
flung away for ever) was then placed on my finger, and I was told that I 
was married. Shortly after | withdrew, my mother and Harwell remain- 
ing together. Then it was that Catharine fulfilled her promise, and I fled. 
And now, dear husband, (for so will Lever call you,) now you will under- 
stand the mingled joy and anguish with which I listened to the avowal of 
your pure and ardent love ; but, believe me, I did not at first intend to 
deceive you. Even when I began that lying letter I meditated a full dis- 
closure of my situation. I believed that my enforced marriage could not 
be binding in the sight of Heaven, and I hoped that you might also think 
so. But my courage failed when I contemplated the possibility of losing 
you for ever by this confession, and I adopted the deceit which made you 
mine. I know that you may justly doubt the truth of even this statement, 
from one already convicted of falsehood, but words uttered with death- 
breath may surely be relied on.” They were relied on, and long before the 
dear penitent had concluded her recital, she was restored to my confidence 


and — on my bosom. She coutinued to explain the events of the last 
tew days. 
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One evening, on her return from making some little purchases, she was 
followed and traced home by Harwell, who forced himself into her pre- 
sence, but who, to her great surprise, instead of upbraiding her for her 
desertion, addressed her in terms of adulation, and urged her to accom. 
pany him on a tour of pleasure which he was about to make. Having 
discovered that what she most dreaded was my being made acquainted 
with his claims, he, on her refusal to accompany him, or even to receive 
his visits, threatened to make all known, and legally enforce her return 
to him. It was on the evening of this threatening visit that 1 found her 
in the deep swoon, into which she had fallen soon after he had left her. 
Hence her precautions for preventing any subsequent intrusions on her 
solitude, and hence too her alarm at every sound that might indicate the 
approach of a stranger. The evening before the present, however, meet- 
ing him accidentally, she of her own accord accosted him and earnestly 
besought him to bury in oblivion their ill-omened marriage, and leave her 
to the lowlier lot which she had chosen. His manner left her in doubt as 
to the effect of her entreaties, but the event showed that his revengetul 
feelings were excited by her unconquerable aversion, and made us feel 
that he would spare no effort to compass our separation and her destruc- 
tion. Though I felt that the poor Charlotte was my wife, in the eye of 


justice and of Heaven, I yet feared that human law would not consider 


her as such. My marriage with her could, I knew, be easily substan- 
tiated, and if, as was likely, Harwell could also prove his, every thing 
was to be dreaded from his malignity. This, together with alarm at her 
hourly increasing illness, prevented my thinking of Charlotte's sole fault, 
that of deceiving me. Mental suffering had so tatally aggravated her dis- 
order that she was soon confined entirely to bed. Finding it impossible to 
leave her alone in such circumstances, I resigned my situation, and devoted 
myself entirely to tendence on her while she waked, and to writing when she 
slept. I had sufficient credit to obtain for her all that she required, and 
in such a case, I did not scruple to incur debt; for should I lose her, I 
should have time enough, and too much, to defray it, and should my 
cares be blessed by her recovery, all after privations would seem light to 
us both. Fear of the threatened prosecution, however, disquieted every 
moment of our lives, and Charlotte’s deepest shimbers were haunted by 
visions of trial and disgrace. But when several days elapsed without 
bringing any new calamity, we began to hope that Harwell would fear 
to invite public notice to a transaction in which he had played so dis- 
graceful a part. On calm reflection, I saw good reason for believing that 
the marriage had only been a mock ceremony, intended to delude and 
betray the innocent Charlotte. The unprincipled character of her mother, 
the profligacy of Harwell, and above all, his conduct on his first visit to 
Charlotte, after her marriage with me, so unlike that of an injured hus- 
— served to confirm me in this conjecture, and, eager to obtain proof 
of it, I resolved to seek an interview with the woman who had favoured 
C Mes Bote sescape. For this purpose I went to Mrs. Ormond’s villa, the 
situation of which Charlotte had often described to me. But my disap- 
pointment was keen on finding that she had left Ireland. 1 learnt, how- 


~ ever, that she had dismissed Catherine (who now lived in Dublin) some 


time before she went. This Catherine I, with some difficulty, disco- 
vered, and her testimony banished all lingering dread of Harwell’s threat- 
ened vengeance. He and his vile accomplice had quarrelled on pecuniary 
subjects soon after Charlotte’s flight, and Catherine then learnt, for the 
first time, that the pretended clergyman had been one of Harwell’s mi- 
nions in disguise, and that, even had the ceremony not been otherwise 
informal, it would have been nullified by the fact that Harwell had already 
been for many years the husband of an Englishwoman of fortune. It 
was, therefore, evident that his threats had been employed only in order 
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to terrify Charlotte into his power, but mighty love had shielded her 
from a fate so terrible, and she was now mine beyond the power of any 
earthly rival. But this blessed certainty came too late for happiness. 
The young sufferer’s strength waned slowly, but steadily, and when at 
last death, the “pale unrelenter,” claimed his dedicated bride, she re- 
ceived his chill caress without a murmur or a moan. 

The ancient cemetery of Clontarf contains the dust that once was 
beauty. Since my Charlotte’s golden head has rested there, no sun has 
risen that has not seen me kneeling by her green and quiet grave, nor 
could earth offer me a hope so dear as that of swiftly joinmg her in that 
dark paradise.” 

I continue to write, but no longer with the aspiration for the desire of 
fame. The springs of hope and health are broken, and the unelastic spirit 
longs wearily fer its last repose. I write that 1 may pay my debts, and : 
leave the world with a conscience void of offence towards men ; but unable 
to imagine or paint fictitious woes while my heart is heaving under the 


pressure of its own, 1 have penned this record of too true a tale. 
a 


a 


DREAMS. 


Yer visions of the night that flit before the sleeping eye, 

Ye Proteus forms of nothingness that people vacancy, 

Dim shadows of the future, or wild phantoms of the past, 

With your enchanting wands aside reality ye cast ; 

The soul, immortal principle, unconscious of decay, 

That impress of Divinity, then quits its home of clay, 

Through Fancy’s bright elysium it seeks its native world, | 
The present, distance, time, and space, in Lethe’s waters hurl'd. 
The tomb, its bars of adamant, in shadowy vapours float, 

And heave, as erst the battlements, at Judah’s hallow’d note. 
Ye dreams! the gates of heav’n aside all noiselessly ye roll, 
And give to view in mortal form the light encircled soul, 

Ye bid th’ ensanguin’d battle-plains give up their noble prize, 
The waters yield their wonders up, to glad the longing eyes! 

Ah, in those soul entrancing hours, friends meet whose lamp is spent, 
Whose voice is hush’d in far-off graves, whose dearest ties are rent, 
And we the lost and lov’d one seize—the heart beats high and loud, 
We weep, we wake, and Ixion like, alas! we grasp a cloud! 

Unwearied scrutators ye, and ceaseless on the wing, 

Ye light the mine of mem’ry up; all ruthlessly ye bring 
Those deeds of darkness forth that gave, the heart its guilty stain, 
And those black thoughts, whose record is deep branded on the brain, 
Mingled with smiles that wreath’d the lip, now mouldering into dust, 
Love treasur’d in rapt silence long, and ill-requited trust, — 
In one mad chaos all rush on, their goblin forms disclose, 
Delusive ignes fatui, dread harpies of repose! 
O essences ethereal, that rove o’er many lands, 
The Arab of the wild ye haunt, amid his desert sands, 
Ye rend the starry canopy, unveiling to his eyes 
The prophet’s heav’n of Houris in th’ arcana of the skies, 
Ye spread before th’ Indian the Prairie’s verdant vast, 
Where in wild chase, his fathers sought, and won the swift repast ; 
He sees upon the whirlwind there, the chief of other days 
Encircled by the rainbow’s hues in one resplendent blaze. 

These spells are evanescent things—but wizards of the night, 
Fading at rosy beaming morn, away in floods of light, 

Types of being, that teach us this, tho’ earth may here enthral, 
The body is the pReAM itself, the sou/ is all in all. 


H. Kk. HL. 
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THE SYCOPHANCY OF FASILUON,. 


Biackwoop has sounded the tocsin, and the aristocracy are startled. 
They awake to the danger which threatens their privileges, but awake 
too late to impede the fall. Not only have they lost their influence 
with the third estate, but mutiny has broken out in their own ranks. 
It is amongst themselves that they have sown discontent; it is to 
each other they have acted with a high hand; it is on portions of 
their own body that they have inflicted ‘humiliation. There the i injury 
was done, and there the evil springs. The lower orders sought not 
to meddle with the higher—they gazed without malice on the luxury 
of the latter—they were contented to be well in their own way. But 
in the upper classes envies and heart-burnings were caused and in- 
creased. A hundred capricious lines divided society into as many 
sections: the tyrant fashion fixed the scale of preferment, and as- 
signed to each individual his place in the list. The distribution 
Was as unjust as arbitrary. Fools were promoted above men of merit, 
and the latter were daily reminded of their degradation. A multi- 
plicity of titles, unnecessary forms, and a spirit of exclusion, gave 
constant cause of mortification, and made each individual wish the 
fall of those above him. Some hid their discontent in smiles and 
affubility ; some struggled for promotion; others quitted their natural 
sphere, and became the leaders of an ignorant mob. 


‘« Better to reign in hell than serve in heaven,” 


The invidious system still exists: gentlemen meet gentlemen, but 
not on terms of equality. Their education has been the same, their 
manners are equally polished; there is no difference in their talents, 
nay more, there is no difference in their fortunes: and yet, for all 
this, their positions in society are far apart. The (perhaps unmerited ) 
epithet “honourable,” or the poor privilege of having a “ sir” affixed 
to the christian name, gives a false importance to the one, while the 
want of these distinctions leaves the other in obscurity, a “ fellow of 
no make nor likelihood.” The difference is invidious enough in itself, 
but the sycophancy of an upstart gentry has made it more so. They 

have cringed to titled distinctions of honour, till the untitled are dean 
disrespected. The noble mind reluctantly pays deference to any- 
thing but intrinsic merit. It will court talent, respect virtue, and bow 
to power; but it feels degradation in yielding precedence to an un- 
meaning sound. Ifa title necessarily implied talent, virtue, or power, 
the deference paid to it would be intelligible ; but many a mis-named 
noble is ignorant, base, and helpless. ‘The distinction of an illus- 
trious lineage, is, at best, a borrowed glory ; but even this poor pre- 
tension is often wanting in the newly-created lord. A fool, and be- 
cause a fool, a favourite at court, is dubbed a lord; the title acts like 
alchemy, and turns the sneers of scorn into smiles of adulation. It 
is not the idol, but the idolaters who are to blame. Men must be 
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sycophants by nature, or they would not worship a word. Many « 
base-born idiot has risked his money at play with a Lord W illiam, in 
order to have the gratification of calling the said Lord William his 
friend. If the untitled betray such meanness, is it surprising that 
the titled should act with arrogance? The favoured few think less 
on their honours than the uninitiated many. On the latter they 
weigh like an incubus. They dare not refuse the tribute of respect, 
and yet bow in bitterness of soul. Their feelings are humiliated till 
their imaginations are affected. They fancy an unreal importance in 
others, and exaggerate their own insignificance. Hence their want 
of spirit, and thence their sycophancy. 

An aristocracy must exist in every organized society. Wealth or 
power must command deference, and the possessors of them neces- 
sarily take the lead of their less favoured neighbours. These inequa- 
lities cannot be avoided, and it is therefore useless to complain of 
their existence. Against them censure were unjust; but we may 
condemn those unnecessary distinctions which men in their perverse- 
ness have added to the original disparity of fortune.* 

Such are titles of courtesy, and the miserable prostitution of the 
baronetage. The bearers neither obtain a seat in Parliament, nor a 
claim to a pension. No longer what it originally was intended to be, 
the possessors of the title are not raised, but the rest of society are 
lowered: for between the mass of the latter, and the small body of 
hereditary peers, the amphibious tribe intervene. It is wrong to 
wound the feelings of many in order to gratify the vanity of a few. 
Even men of independent minds cannot stand for ever in the back 
ground without being annoyed at their obscurity. They reluc tantly 
yield precedence to titled fools, and burn to assert their right to an 
equality. They find that names, and not things, lead to preferment. 
Their minds become soured, and they themselves lose respect for 
their own caste. 

The constitution requires that there should be Lords and Com- 
mons; but all subdivisions are foreign to the purposes of govern- 
ment. 

In the olden time, every distinguished member of a good family 
was a knight. The word had then an honourable meaning: now it 
has sunk into a humiliating distinction. 

The barons were once the great owners of the soil: now a marquis 
may exist without an acre of ‘land. The title of baronet is an ano- 
maly. ‘To the latter, it almost amounts to an insult: for by singling 


* We do not go the length of the author in wishing to repudiate the whole class 
of the baronetage. Some of the oldest families may be found amongst them ; and 
when baronets are ascertained to be of ancient family, they always spring from a wor- 
thy source, knights bannerets being formerly made only on the field of battle. The 
order has been, in modern times, dreadfully degraded, by admitting into its ranks par- 
venus for services that many of their descendants will ‘plush toavow. This desecration 
of the class is surely a justification of a part of it, of really honourable descent, for re- 
tiring haughtily w ithin the circle of an inviolable exclusiveness. The editor of this 
periodical ‘does not wish to be identified with the sentiments of ey ery writer who 
may appear in its pages, which will be ever liberally open to the canvassing of 


opinions and principles, always excepting those that may be inimical to morality, or 
repugnant to social order.— Eviror, 
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out a few of the gentry as gentle, it implies that the rest are not so. 
So anomalous is the distinction, that it cannot be stated without a 
contradiction in terms. Titles are so multiplied, that between the 
duke and the plain mister, six distinct classes intervene. Etiquette 
is carried to so ridiculous a point that precedence is granted, not 
only to the titled individuals themselves, but to their sons and 
brothers. 

These trifles are ingredients of the cup of humiliation, which many 

a worthy man is daily doomed to taste. His own proud mind de- 

spises the petty system: he cares not for its effects in his own regard, 

but feels the mortification it inflicts upon his wife or family. Their 
field of ambition is confined to the salons of fashion. There they 
seek gratification, but often only find discontent. Wearied out by 
constant annoyances, they at last shun society, and repine in seclu- 
sion. In this manner thousands are estranged from the side of aris- 
tocracy, and finally, act in opposition to the body of which they 
should form an integral part. Neglect and contumely leave their 
baneful effect, even when their victim is withdrawn from the scene of 
disappointment. ‘The mind broods over past wrongs ; generous feel- 
ings, once nipped by unkindness, seldom regain their pristine vigour. 
Social duties are neglected, and the houses, where hospitality ought 
to preside, resound with little else but the complaints of their 
tenants. This is not all the evil. The disappointed man does not 
vent his spleen against the highest ranks of society, but against the 
cringing members of his own class. ‘The former only accepted the 
homage which the latter forced upon them; but the latter neglected 
their natural associate to gain a humiliating acquaintance with the 
former. ‘Thus are dissensions sown in the very heart of society. 
Men are at variance with men of their own standing. Jealousy in 
some, and contempt in others, keep them apart. Apparent equality 
is so studiously avoided, that the mind actually becomes infected 
with a notion of gradation. There is no resting-place, no level in 
society, and the sole employment of those who compose it, is a con- 
stant effort to ascend. 

Society is more magnificent, but perhaps less agreeable, in London, 
than in any other capital of Europe. Few, I might almost say none, 
of the individuals who compose it, are satisfied with their natural 
station. An imaginary scale of merit exists: it is divided by no 
rule, and fixed on no principle. It is undefinable, and is commonly 
known by the term—*“ Fashion.” Those who are at the foot of the 
ladder are continually trying to attain the topmost round ; those who 
are above are occupied in impeding the advance of those below them. 
Neither office nor wealth are certain claims to promotion. ‘Talent is 
little recommendation, and honesty none. ‘There is nothing, even at 
the summit, to repay the trouble of ascending. Mr. ———— is a 
man of considerable talents. He finds genial associates in the 
coterie of Mrs. , and is bored to death at Lady 'S e@X- 





clusive parties. Yet he prefers being neglected at the house of the 
latter, to being courted in the circle of the former. 

This it is which drives so many of the middling classes to the con- 
tinent. In France, Italy, and the baths of Germany, they find society 
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on an easier footing than in their own country. Petty distinctions 
exist there as well as elsewhere; but it is the native, and not the 
foreigner, who suffers by them. Some half dozen of the old nobility 
maintain the exclusive system in Rome: their pretensions are 
founded on antiquity of family, not upon titular honours. The rest 
of society do not attempt to intrude on their seclusion. Few leave 
their natural sphere, and none yield precedence to the worship of a 
name. Place is given to advanced years and official capacity: further 
distinction is carefully avoided. From these circumstances society is 
more stable, and at the same time more agreeable on the continent than 
in England. Thousands annually leave their native soil to sojourn in 
foreign countries. If they return, they return to discontent; if they 
remain, they encourage others to follow their example. A lengthened 
sojourn on the continent unfits an Englishman for English society. 
Many a countenance which beamed with cheerfulness under the sunny 


sky of Italy, is darkened by melancholy in the aristocratic quarter of 
Grosvenor Square. ‘The time is come when the aristocracy must think of 


these things. The absentees on the continent are so many champions 
lost to their cause. ‘Those of their own caste at home, whom the 
higher orders have estranged from their side, are their deadliest enemies. 
They lead the march of revolution, and from them the heaviest blows 
will be dealt. Let the aristocracy conciliate, or the hour may arrive 
when conciliation cannot be effected. ‘The lower orders will remain 
quiet unless stirred up against the higher by renegade leaders. It is 
within the pale of what is commonly called society, that discontent 
has broken out, and it is there that peace must be offered. Let those 
who are interested in the question think betimes. An inquisitive 
spirit is abroad, and the peerage itself can scarce stand the test ef an 
analysis. If antiquity of family be required, many a noble lord can- 
not trace his pedigree higher than his grandfather. If wealth be in- 
dispensable, one-third of the peerage must plead guilty of poverty. 
If public services are essential, the House of Lords must be reduced 
to a small number indeed. These imperfections are inseparable from 
an hereditary peerage. Vacancies must be supplied by new crea- 
tions: wealth does not always descend with titles: few have the 
opportunity, though many have the will, to serve their country. No 
power on earth can make worth hereditary, and a patent of nobility 
sounds like the assumption of a divine prerogative. This opinion 
would be dangerous if adopted by the people; but dangerous as it is, 
it is not new. Many men have thought, and one has beautifully ex- 
pressed the truth. 
“ A prince can mak’ a belted knight, 


A marquis, duke, and a’ that; 
But an honest man’s aboon his might.” 


What Burns addressed to lowly poverty, is read by the educated 
rich. Amongst the middling, and not amongst the lowest classes, 
his words have found an echo. ‘The latter are too far removed to 
envy the garter-star, and a’ that. They judge their superiors accord- 
ing to their works. With them 


‘* The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
The man’s the gold for a’ that,” 
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Those who associate with, but are not of the nobility—those who 
constitute the largest, and yet the inferior portion of the aristocracy— 
those are the men who writhe under the mortification of titular dis- 
tinctions: they silently, but maliciously, analyze the peerage ; they 
bow subserviently, but while they bow, they fain would sap the gor- 
geous structure which casts their minor pretensions into shade: they 
are the mean spirits who deny the royal capacity to create a noble 
mind, and yet inconsistently crouch to a noble name. These, and 
such as these, have brought the nobility into odium: their loathsome 
sycophancy has forced titles into an invidious pre-eminence : they 
have unrobed the idol to the people, and yet they are the vermin 
which the nobility carefully foster by their side. 

A proud gentleman disdains to mingle with the subservient herd : 
he avoids them, but in avoiding them, he avoids also their patrons. 
The name of a tuft-hunter is so hateful to his feelings, that he carries 
disrespect for titles beyond the limits of independence. He is the 
avowed enemy, while the sycophant is the false friend, of nobility. 
In the day of revolution both parties will strike at the privileged 
class. That class will stand alone and unfriended. In vain will they 
display their heraldic honours. ‘The baron’s supporters cannot ex- 
clude violence from his house, nor an earl’s coronet save his pro- 
perty from spoliation. The herald may trumpet forth their titles; but 
the high-sounding words will only reverberate with their hollowness. 
Then will they learn that coalition should have been formed on firmer 
bases than a nominal distinction. Property and education should 
have been the ties which bind men in mutual support. For the wor- 
ship of a word they have sacrificed substantial interest. Men who 
should have joined in a common cause, will stand opposed in unna- 
tural enmity. While civil dissension occupies the wealthier classes, 
the reckless mob will share the spoil. This may not befall in our 
days; but who dare prophesy security for our children, or for our 
children’s children 7 

It is easier to foresee the danger, than point out the remedy. A 
legislative act cannot alter the discrepancies of society. The ex- 
ample of a few high-minded individuals cannot make the sycophant 
many blush at choir meanness. The hundreds whom accumulated 
riches send in all the pride of purse from the counter to the drawing- 
room, purchase a borrowed lustre from the dearly-paid intercourse 
with the titled poor. To them they give fétes—to them they lose 
their money—on their notice they force their plebeian daughters. 

For themselves they have no respect. Manly pride and independent 
spirit are not in their nature. Like all narrow souls, they value that 
the most from which they themselves are the most excluded. Hence 
their fawning manners to other classes, and their insolent behaviour 
towards their own. 

We cannot conclude this article, without saying a few words in de- 
fence of those individuals, commonly called exclusives. The society 
of London is more extensive than that of any other capital. There 
are more families in affluent circumstances, more men of education, 
and ladies of refined manners. ‘The number increases, and will con- 
tinue to increase. All may have claims to be introduced to the best 
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circles, but few can have their claims attended to. There must be a 
limitation in numbers: the wealthiest duke must put some bourn to 
his acquaintance, and the list of Almacks cannot be extended ad 
libitum. An individual, whose rank or acquirements make him con- 
spicuous, prefers a small number of intimate friends to a crowd of 
uncertain acquaintances. His connexions are by birth and relation- 
ship amongst the magnates of the land. Of them his society is 
formed, and in their company he finds sufficient amusement to occupy 
his leisure. 

Such an individual is accused of exclusiveness. His only fault is 
collecting round his own fireside his own intimate friends. He nei- 
ther interferes with the pleasures of others, nor supposes that merit 
is confined within the pale of his own circle. With the self-supposed 
excluded, not with the retired nobleman, the fault must be found. 
They give a fictitious value to a society which differs in nothing from 
the generality of family-parties: they might have the same pleasure 
at their own homes, but inconsistently long to intrude into the homes 
of others. They have not noble pride to value themselves, but the 
petty vanity to strut in the borrowed plumage of others. 

Equality in education and manners is so general, that no particular 
star can be singled out of the galaxy for its brightness. Not one, 
but ten thousand suns deserve to have planets revolving round them. 
Let the daily-increasing children of affluence form among themselves 
new and numerous points of re-union. Let each system or circle 
rival its fellow in elegance or refinement ; and let not men leave their 
natural sphere to wander in an erring course round some distant 
luminary. 

This is what the aristocracy should encourage, whether amongst 
the long-established, or newly adopted, members of their body. 
Self-esteem, and a spirit of independence, can alone prevent jealou- 
sies and divisions. Individual pride is a necessary support, and equal 
interests a certain bulwark to the higher orders. Let the paltry dis- 
tinctions which curb society be dropped, and merit will soon find its 
own level. Things and not names will be the groundwork on which 
we found our claims to preterment. 


“ Then let us pray that come it may, 

As come it will for a’ that, , 

That sense and worth o'er a’ the earth 
May bear the gree and a’ that. 

For a’ that and a’ that, 
It’s coming yet for a’ that, 

That man to man the world all o’er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that.”—Burns. 


M. T. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 
A TRUE STORY. 


J i Ese. 





The subject of the following brief memoir, was a youth of the fairest 
hopes and the brightest prospects. He was the immediate éléve and 
particular favourite of the late Lord —, who for many years pre- 
sided as First Lord of the A———, and from the care he took, and the 
interest he manifested in the education of Mr. ———, it may be fairly 
inferred that he destined him one day to fill some respectable, if not high 
situation. But those high hopes and brilliant expectations were utterly 
destroyed by his own early indiscretions. 

Having finished his education, and spent some time in town with his 
patron, he was placed at one of our great sea-port towns, to superintend 
the arrangements of the foreign packets: this situation, though advanta- 
geous and lucrative, was only considered a step, or gradation, to higher 
appointments and distinctions. At this stationhe remained for some years, 
living in great credit and respectability, but unfortunately for himself, he 
had, like Ferdinand Count Fathom, a genius for intrigue; and like 
Charles Surface, too, he gave some worthy men great uneasiness. Among 
his many friends there was one in particular, (a clergyman,) who hap- 
pened to have a very attractive wife, and he thought it would be a glori- 
ous achievement to alienate this lady’s affections from her husband, and 
destroy for ever his domestic peace 

In this gallant enterprise he succeeded but too well; the consequence 
of which was that of involving himself and his inamorata in irretrievable 
ruin. It is, perhaps, peculiar to the pursuits of gallantry, that ruin is 
the general attendant on success. 

The immediate consequence of this venial offence, (as a certain law 
lord denominates the crime of adultery,) was an action for crim. con. 
brought by the injured husband against his wife’s seducer, in which the 
latter having suffered judgment to go by default, had damages of a thou- 
sand pounds awarded against him, which being unable to pay, obliged 
him to abdicate his situation like the Emperor Napoleon, and for the 
same reason, 100, namely, because he could hold it no longer ; leaving 
his affairs at ——— in a state of inextricable confusion. Such was the 
publicity of this affair that it soon reached the ears of his patron, with 
all its atrocious circumstances; not the least of which was the desertion 
of his post, in which having placed him, he himself incurred a degree of 
responsibility. His lordship expressed great indignation at the conduct 
of his protegé, whom he determined to abandon as an object unworthy 
his further consideration or regard. Young — perceiving the course 
of the storm, and already feeling the effects in the wreck it produced in 
his affairs, hastened to town to throw himself at the feet of his patron, 
and entreat his forgiveness. But such delinquencies were not to be over- 
looked, and he here found his efforts most grievously repulsed ; for on 
his arrival at the A———, and sending up his name, he received such an 
answer from his lordship as Blifil received from Squire Allworthy, namely, 
that he knew him not! 








' Continued from vol. ix. p. 371. 
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Thus abandoned, and losing all hopes of being reinstated in the favour 
of his friend and protector, he considered this stroke as the death-blow to 
all his high expectations ; and as the underlings of state, when out of 
office, are as useless and unimportant as their superiors, our hero was 
wholly at a loss to know to what to turn, or for what he was fit ; and he 
now had room for meditation even to madness. He lived for some time 
at a coffee-house, incurring an expence ill-suited to his almost exhausted 
finances, in addition to which he got 7 indebted to his tailor, 
which latter imprudence introduced him to lodgings at the expense of the 
county of Middlesex, by depriving him of his liberty. Having decorated 
his person in the first style of elegance, and exhibited himself in some of 
the fashionable promenades for a few days, his cruel tailor thought of 
taking measures for the recovery of his money. For this purpose he sent 
two gentlemen with a message to him at the coffee-house, who accosted 
him as he sat at breakfast one morning in great state, in a full room, and 
walking up to him, delivered their credentials! The instant the message 
was communicated to him, the tea-pot, with which he was just filling 
out his first cup, dropped from his hand, and made such a devil of a clatter 
as roused the attention of every person in the room, whose eyes were in- 
stantly fixed upon him, and produced what Vapid would consider a fine 
incident for a genteel comedy. The waiters, who were all in attendance, 
came up to the gentleman to ascertain what was the cause of this contu- 
sion ; a buz and a hush immediately ran through the coffee-room, when 
in a few minutes the mystery developed itself on seeing the gentleman 
marched off attended by a pair of alguazils. 

Mr. was first conducted to a hackney-coach and hurried off to 
a spunging-house, where he remained (as is generally the case with all 
captives) till he spent his last shilling, which his generous host no sooner 
perceived, than he suggested the necessity of transmitting him to New- 
gate. It may not be amiss here to inform the general reader, that pay- 
ment cannot be enforced for debts contracted in a state of durance, either 
in a spunging-house or a prison. The keeper of the house here alluded 
to was the celebrated P W , 2 wretch well known to the sons 
and daughters of misfortune. 

The achievement by which he acquired this honourable appellation 
deserves to be recorded in the annals of infamy, and deserved to be re- 
warded by a halter. 

As the following episode, may not be unacceptable to the reader, the 
author will not apologize for its introduction here; particularly as it was 
one of those incidents in humble life, which, unlike the exploits of the 
Crusaders, may not have found its way into the records of the Herald’s 
College. Besides, it is at all times satisfactory to trace the etymology 
ot great names. 

|.—— B8———., an Italian, was one of the performers at the Opera 
House, London. Having fallen into arrears with his tradespeople, one 
of his creditors took out a writ against him, which was given to W 
to execute. That officer, with two others, went early one morning to 
the lodgings of poor B , to make one of those unseasonable visits 
for which such fellows are rather distinguished. The unsuspecting Ita- 
lian was yet in bed, but the intruders burst open the door of his apart- 
ment without ceremony, which so alarmed him that he thought they 
were robbers, and as their appearance rather justified his suspicion he 
instantly leaped out of bed, and with great intrepidity seized on his 
sword, which hung over the mantel-piece, with which he endeavoured to 
defend himself, but being overpowered by numbers, sank under their re- 
peated assaults, and was dragged first to Newgate, and subsequently to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, where he soon after died of his wounds. 

Here follows the examination at Bow-street of the parties concerned in 
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this savage transaction, who were afterwards tried for the murder, and, 
strange to tell, were acquitted ! 

“© Bow-street, April 3—J W --—- —, JI— L , and W—— 
C——, were brought up for a second examination respecting the murder 
ot L K——_ ——_. 

“ Mr. J -D —, Ballet-Master at the Opera House, stated, 
that he was well acquainted with the deceased in his life-time; that on 
Saturday, the 15th of March last, the day on which the accident hap- 
vened, he visited him at St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and inquired of 
a his situation, and how the accident happened; when the deceased 
told him he was extremely ill from the wounds in his throat, which, he 
said, he was sure would lead to his death ; under which impression he 
informed him the way he came by his wounds, which was, that on the 
Saturday morning, when he was in bed with his wife, two men came 
into the room by forcing the door open, on which he got out of bed, and 
ran into the front room, where he frightened the said two men away with 
his sword; that soon after the said two men returned, with several others, 
and rushed into his room, saying, “ Murder him! knock him down !” 
&c. struck him with their sticks, and threw the tables and chairs at him ; 
that after they had taken him, ¢he officer came forward with the poker, and 
pushed it down his throat, and knocked him down; that the deceased 
pulled the poker out of his throat with both his hands, when great quan- 
tities of blood gushed trom his mouth, and continued so to do during the 
time they were conveying him trom his lodging to Newgate, where the 
keeper refused to take him, and they then took him to the hospital, where 
he continued to bleed when he, Mr. D , saw him; and during the 
several times he visited him previous to his death, the deceased repeated 
precisely what he had at first related to witness, as to the violence used 
towards him, and the way in which he was wounded. 

“Mr. D————- further said, and in which he was corroborated by J—— 
R——, dancer at the Opera, that the deceased repeatedly declared to 
them, that the persons had never shown him any paper whatever, nor 
had they touched his person until the time they attacked him, as before 
described. 

* ‘The prisoners, who declined making any reply to the charge, were 
remanded back to prison tor another examination. Bail to the amount 
of 1000/. was offered for L——, but refused.” 

When Mr. —--—- was ushered into the ward by little Orme, the 
ci-devant attorney, (but now steward of the prison,) the author was en- 
deavouring to sooth the sorrows of his own captivity, in making a draw- 
ing, from which his attention was drawn by the entrance of the new 
comer, whose general appearance was highly prepossessing. The stranger, 
by a quick glance, darted trom a keen eye, made a general survey of the 
apartment in which he was now destined to take up his abode, then 
heaved a deep sigh, which bespoke a heart bursting with anguish at the 
painful recollection of the respectable eminence from which he had fallen; 
exclaiming at the same time in an under voice, ‘‘ Good God! is it come 
to this!” He then took his seat on one of the benches, leaned his arms on 
a table, and buried his head between them, in which position he remained 
for full three-quarters of an hour, without once raising his head, or at- 
tempting to speak a word to any of those by whom he was surrounded, 
No man ever seemed more to feel his degradation. His gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, and evident distress, literested every person in his favour, for, 
say what we will, we always feel more sensibly for fallen greatness than 
we do tor the sufferings ot the vulgar; even those creatures, whose bru- 
tality hurried poor 8 , the barrister, into madness, seemed for a 























time to have some feeling of humanity. 
On raising his head and recovering a little from his reverie, the first 
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person Mr. addressed was the steward of the are 2am 
natured, accommodating man, who did every thing in his power to soften 
the situation of his fellow prisoners. After a few words of cony — 
with this worthy man, he communicated to him the important inte igence 
that his purse was empty. This was direful news from a new cers - 
they are generally flush on coming in, whatever they may be after ; "3 
this information, too, coming from a person well dressed and apparently 
affluent, was the more surprising and unexpected. : ; 

The want of money in any situation is an obvious inconvenience, but 
to want it in a prison precludes every idea of comfort or accommodation ; 
for in such a place there is no credit, nor is it to be expected, as all are 
supposed to be equally indigent: besides, as already observed, the pay- 
ment of debts contracted in prison can never be enforced. This, of ne- 
cessity, operates against a person who comes into such a place ss 
money in his pocket; who, for the wretched bed on which he lies, is 
obliged to pay three shillings and siapence per week, and that too in 
advance. On his arrival, however, Mr. ——— had a bundle brought 
in with him, which contained a part of his wardrobe, particularly his 
linen, and it was suggested that money might be raised on some of these, 
by sending them to the pawnbrokers, or what is called in the technical 
language of the place, putting them up the spout. rhis suggestion was 
immediately adopted, and the needful was forthwith procured, which in- 
duced our steward facetiously to observe, (for there is always a great 
deal of wit flying about in a prison,) that nothing is better than a shirt, 
when a man is put to his shifts. } 

The author often “ indulged his brains” to ascertain why persons in a 
state of confinement should be exuberant in wit and pleasantry, and has 
hit on the following solution, which, if it be not just, has at least the 
appearance of being learned ; or as old Dayley says in the farce, of being 
“¢@ d deep.” The cause, therefore, to which he would ascribe their 
ready wit, is that they are generally so very hungry, and nothing sharpens 
the intellects so much as privation, or meagre living; and vice versd, for 
who has ever heard of a well fed man of wit? The great Milton was 
abandoned and left to his studies by his second wife, because she could 
not relish philosophy and spare diet. 

After overhauling his bundle, Mr. selected some shirts to be 
sent to his unele’s, (the pawnbroker) on which a few dollars were raised 
forthwith, and preparations were immediately made for a night of festi- 
vity, an event, as before observed, that always marked the entré of a new 
wardmate. 

Recovering somewhat from the gloom which had nearly overwhelmed 
him, this uniortunate young man rose from his seat, and crossing over to 
the opposite side of the room, where the author was employed m making 
a drawing, addressed him to the following effect. ‘I envy you, sir, who 
can thus employ your time and your mind in such a situation, surrounded 
as you are by idleness and dissipation.” 

Such a congratulation was like that of Skirmish, when he told the de- 
serter, (who was preparing to go out to be shot,) “Ah! you are a happy 
man, you can write.” The author, who was seldom at a loss for a quo- 
tation, replied, “that if he did not make vengeance of calamity, he at 
least endeavoured to turn it to some advantage.” Having thus “ opened 
the door of conversation,” Mr. and the author chatted away 
most of the morning, and before night that unfortunate young man was 
almost reconciled to his situation. As this night was to be devoted “ to 
fun and drinking,” and to the inauguration of the new wardmate, every 











preparation was made, betimes, for the approaching festivity ; for the 
cash was already obtained at the pawnbrokers, and the new comer had 
paid in his smart money. The jollification of this night was not one of 
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those mere kettle drums which you have at the great slop shops in the 
regions of fashion, at the west end of the town, where tea, negus, lemo- 
nade, and other flimsy refreshments fill up the vacuum, and sicken the 
stomach, after a spare, but genteel dinner ; no, we had here something to 
eat and drink; and the absence of those /uxuries above enumerated was 
supplied by that wholesome beverage porter, with strong waters of every 
description, from Hodges’s full proof, to the choicest Nantz, Cogniac, 
Hollands, and Geneva. But no wine. 


‘** Wine! we could bribe you with the world as soon, 
And of roast beef, we only knew the tune.” 


The hour of assembling was always regulated by that of locking up ; 
when the turnkey, with his assistants, made his last nocturnal visits to 
the different wards, and holding up his lantern to every man’s face, to see 
that all was right, he retired, saying, ‘‘ Good night, gentlemen,” then 
locking the perforated iron door at the bottom of the great stair-case, 
cooped us all in for the night like a numerous brood of chickens. This 
locking up below, however, did not preclude all intercourse with the 
other wards under the same lock and key, for the lower doors being se- 
cured, those of the different rooms were left open, or closed, at the option 
of the inmates. This freedom of intercourse frequently induced some 
choice spirits from the upper house, (for our ward was in the middle, 
though not always the temperate region,) to descend and join our con- 
vivial coteries. 

After the ball was opened, and the usual routine of curses bestowed on 
our plaintiffs and detaining creditors, and drinking success to Sir Francis 
Burdett, (then a prisoner in the Tower, which conferred on him the 
honour of being considered one of our sect,) we proceeded to enter into 
the spirit of the meeting. Baddy Spearman, our president, having taken 
the chair, gave the tone to the rest of the company ; and whether he com- 
menced his operations by a song, a pleasant anecdote, or a long speech, 
his example was followed with scrupulous exactness by the rest of the 
convives, who looked to him as the general fugleman to the corps. 

Our president this evening opened the conversation by a short anecdote 
of the celebrated orator Henly, which, as he has never seen it in print, 
the author will without ceremony introduce here; particularly as that 
Cicero in vulgar life had great notoriety in his day, and is immortalized 
by Pope’s lines in the Dunciad 


“ That far outshone, 
Henly’s pilt tub, or Fleckans’s Irish throne.” 


This orator, who gave public lectures, being somewhat pushed for 
want of attractive novelty, and wishing to collect an audience on any 
terms, issued an advertisement, expressly addressed to journeymen shoe- 
makers : wherein he promised to prove to demonstration, the practicability 
of any member of the craft making six pairs of shoes in a og provided 
he had sufficient materials. This sine gua non was rather superfluous, 
by the way. Such a temptation produced the effect on which the orator 
calculated, and his room was soon filled almost to suffocation. 

Henly ascends the rostrum, and “ mute attention reigns.” He thus 
began—*“ Gentlemen, the lecture of this evening being of a professional 
character, is intended to rouse industry and stimulate exertion, in one of 
the most useful classes of the working community ; namely, the journey- 
men shoemakers, (applause, ) many of whom I can recognize among my 
auditors, who do not disdain to carry about them the badges of their pro- 
fession.”” ( Applause. ) 
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The solemnity with which the opening speech was delivered, increased 
the attention and impatience of the company for the developement of this 
invaluable mystery, which, like other great discoveries, when once eluci- 
dated, appeared the most simple and obvious thing imaginable. After a 
short pause, a general cry of question, question, impelled the orator to 
resume the subject, and rush on his fate. He continued thus: “ Gentle- 
men, although the communication which I am about to make only speci- 
fies the practicability of one person making six pairs of shoes in a day, 
yet, with a sufficient stock of materials, the same person might facilitate 
sixty—nay, a hundred !” ( Thunders of applause.) Curiosity and anxiety 
were now at their height. “This grand and valuable secret, gentlemen, 
consists in simply cutting the legs off boots /” On this communication a 
mixture of murmurs and applause ran through the room, till some good- 
natured fellow remarked, “ That it was all fair game, but there was no 
disputing the truth of what the orator advanced, as he had nothing to do 
with the expense of the materials.” This pleasant turn stifled every 
symptom of discontent, restored good humour, and the company Imme- 
diately and quietly dispersed. 

The applause with which this narrative was received, induced others 
to follow the example of the president; but as they did nothing but in- 
road the province, and ransack the stores of Joe Miller, their efforts were 
soon discouraged, unless they traded on their own capital, without pilfer- 
ing from the property of others. This point being conceded as the sine 
qua non, the two following were permitted, on the assurance that they 
never appeared either in Joe Miller, the Buck’s vade mecum, or the Ency- 
clopedia of Wit ; and which bore the stamp of originality as their strong- 
est recommendation. 

The first of the two following related to the celebrated George Whit- 
field, founder of the Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road, whom Foote 
characterized as Doctor Squintum, who, as a popular preacher, may be 
considered as second only to John Wesley, the founder of the sect, the 
patriarch of Methodism. 

Whitfield, though he had no cause to complain of a paucity of auditors, 
yet on particular occasions, when he wished to have an overflowing 
Tabernacle, he would issue an attractive placard, as a sort of decoy duck 
to draw in the unwary. On one of those occasions he promised to illu- 
minate his followers by a “ Discourse on /ight.” This ambiguous para- 
graph set all his disciples on the qui vive, and the temple was filled to an 
overflow. After edifying his flock by an impressive discourse, in which 
he was by turns, nervous, pathetic, witty, and ludicrous, he came to the 
finale of his oration, or the denouement of the drama. 

At length, however, he evinced symptoms of redeeming his pledge, in 
the following strain,—“ My dearly beloved brethren, I promised you in 
the course of this evening’s divine service, to give you a discourse on 
light, and am now about to fulfil my engagement. I shall be very_ brief, 
and reduce what I have to say to as few words as possible. It therefore 
remains with me simply to tell you, that my tallow chandler’s bill 
amounts to sixty pounds, and is now lying in the vestry for your in- 
spection and contribution !” 

This witty turn, given to a serious subject, was received by the con- 

gregation with shouts of applause, and the subscription far surpassed the 
orator s most sanguine expectations, and his followers dispersed as well 
pleased as if they had been at Bartholomew Fair, or a public execution. 
_ Sterne says, that a bon-mot is always worth something in France, but 
in England such a thing must now be invaluable ; for any fabricators of 
anecdotes, memoirs, and reminiscences, have so raked up every thing 
they could from the ashes of the great, as scarcely to have left one soli- 
tary joke remaining for the next miserable cleaner. 
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We had among us two or three military officers, charged up to the 
muzzle with prime army anecdotes, who seemed to have a sort of itch for 
“fighting their battles over again ;” but being questioned with regard to 
their authenticity, and their novelty, and whether they had not already 
made their appearance in the works of Joe, the Buck's vade mecum, or 
the Encylopedia of Wit, the sons of Mars, not answering those interro- 
gatories to the satisfaction of the company, fought shy, and made not a 
very honourable retreat. The hilarity of the evening was enriched by the 
tongue of Tommy Moore, which gave fresh zest to our conversazione. 

The author does not here mean to insinuate that Anacreon the younger 
took a degree in the University in the Old Bailey, but that he (the author) 
had it viva voce from that high authority. 











It happened once upon a time, that T G-- , the Irish barrister, 
Doctor ¥———., Bishop of C , and the younger Anacreon, met at 
the house of G G ,in Dublin. The conversation was desultory, 


in the course of which it turned on skaiting, when marvellous exploits in 
that way were recorded of les Hollandois, particularly the ladies, who, 
it was said, would travel twenty, thirty, and even forty miles in a day 
upon the glassy surface, without making a single slip. T G “y 
who could never bear to be outdone in any way, immediately asserted 
that he had often skaited a hundred miles in aday! The bishop, good 
easy man, in his way, replied, “Then upon my soul, T-——, it must have 
been when the days were at the longest.” T - “O 1 admit that!” 

This T G , notwithstanding, is a very clever fellow, and an 
able lawyer. His hobby is that of knowing every thing, and doing every 
thing better than any body else, whence he has derived, or rather has 
fixed upon him, the honourable appellation of omniscient 'T ; but 
bating this harmless propensity, his friends, who know him, think him a 
worthy and estimable man. His assumption of more knowledge than 
other people is by no means singular in the sister kingdom, for we have 
had young officers of state teaching veterans in the service that which 
they did not know themselves ! 

Before finishing with Mr. G———, the author cannot resist inserting 
here a high compliment, and a most happy simile of Mr. O'C » as 
applied to Mr. G————,, one day, at the Irish bar. ‘“ There he sits, like 
Mount Etna, with the frost of age upon his head, and the fire of youth in 
his heart.” A higher eulogium could not have been paid to a veteran in 
the profession. 

Having heard a few military achievements, such as scaling of walls, 
mounting of breaches, and other of the ordinary exploits, which attend 
starving death out of countenance, Tomaso supposed a case, which 
though it never happened, yet it might. It was that of an officer one day 
becoming a soldier. Captain R———— took fire at this observation, and 
was ready to go off like a Congreve rocket, but an explanation soon set 
all to rights, cooled the courage of the fiery Tybalt, and restored har- 
mony. The case was that of one who had once held grade in the army, 
being, in the course of human vicissitudes, reduced to the ranks, and 
serving as a private soldier. The captain said that he knew one instance 
ot a reverse of fortune in his own regiment. It was that of a gentleman 
who had once been an officer either in the line, the militia, or a volunteer 
corps, ending his days as a private soldier in the West Indies. On de- 
tailing the circumstances, it struck Tomaso that he once knew the man, 
and on further inguiry found he was not mistaken. T'omaso. “ Pray, 
captain, do you happen to recollect his name?” Captain. “1 do, it was 
B——..”._ Tomaso. “His christian name?” Captain. “E . 
“Good heavens !” said Tomaso, “ the very man whom I once knew so well 
in Dublin. He was the son of a dissenting clergyman, received a liberal 
education, became a merchant, under the auspices of Mr. A 
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W———,, one of the first merchants in Dublin, had been an officer in a 
corps of volunteers, and always rode out attended by a groom. What a 
reverse!” But this change in his circumstances, this effect was not with- 
out a cause, and that was, the common cause of most reverses of fortune, 
extravagance and dissipation. As for his early military services, they 
were confined to his attending field days and reviews in the Phoenix Park, 
lining the streets occasionally for some popular viceroy, or firing on the 
Fourth of November a feu de joy in College Green, round the statue of 
King William the Third. Mr. B——— disappeared from Dublin, and 
Tomaso lost sight of him for some years ;_ but on his (‘Tomaso’s) arrival 
in London in 1788, he found him established in an appointment in the 
Bank of England. This eligible appointment was procured him through 
the interest of his friend and patron Mr. W———, and he held the situa- 
tion for some years; but here again he became the victim of caprice and 
irregularity, and either relinquished or was removed from his situation. 
He next resumed his original avocation, and became a merchant, but 
with what success ‘Tomaso has never heard. He learned, however, by 
mere accident, the following particulars of his private habits, which will 
sufficiently account for his failure in all his undertakings, and render it 
less surprising that he should be reduced to the ranks as a private soldier, 
the last stage of his eventful history. 

A lady who lived in Broad Street, at the back of the Exchange, who 
let counting-houses to gentlemen in the mercantile pursuit, whose dwell- 
ings were in remote parts of the town, once told Tomaso, that Mr. 
8s ———— tenanted one of her counting-houses, and gave such an account 
of his profligacy and intemperance, as shocked and astonished him. 
She assured him that she has known that infatuated young man to bring 
with him from a tavern or the theatre, at an unseasonable hour of the 
night, four or five desperate wretches like himself, and order supper from 
some neighbouring restaurateur to the counting-house, aud a hamper of 
wine, over which they would gloat and gormandize al/ night till they 
became eventually so inebriated as to be unable to move. And when 
the clerk came in the morning to business, he not unfrequently found his 
master and his gay companions literally sprawling on the floor, covered 
with filth ! . 

This was such a state of things as could never be expected to go on, 
and the almost immediate consequence, and indeed a matter of course, 
was a failure in business, with a grand crash among his creditors. At 
length, abandoned by his friends and connexions, and driven to despera- 
tion, and impelled by necessity, he enlisted in a regiment ordered out to 
the West Indies, where he sought and found an inglorious grave! 

By way of contrast, or set off, to the foregoing dismal tale, one of the 
company told us of an ingenious, clever fellow, a friend of his, who was 
a great lover of science, and dabbler in chemistry, in which he had 
recently made a most important discovery, no less than the desirable art 
of turning gold into charcoal! We are not informed whether Midas could 
do this, when he had a carte blanche for turning every thing into the pre- 
cious metal. The paper written on the subject, and which he had read 
to the Royal Society with great applause from that learned body, pro- 
cured him the privilege of adding to his own proper name, the mystical 
letters of FL.R.S., A.S.S., and all that; an honour which one of the 


convives observed was almost equal to the value of the discovery. “ Yes, 
gentlemen,” replied another of the company, “ nothing is valuable but 
as it is useful; and who ever doubted the utility of charcoal? But it. is 
much to be feared, that if we had no other material from which to manu- 
facture it, it must rise considerably in price, and therefore become unat- 
tamable to the poor, who must in that case resort to coke or common 
coal; however, this grievance would be but little felt, for so they have 
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becfsteaks or mutton-chops, they are not so dainty as to care whether or 
not they are a little smoked in the broiling ’” This stroke of pleasantry 
met with its merited applause. In almost every society you find a cynic, 
and ours was not exempt, as we had more than one. Your cynic, or 
sneerer, is a most useful member of any community ; such a person is like 
cayenne pepper in your sauce, or vinegar to your sallad; who, by the 
mere force of contrast, gives a zest to what is in itself most agreeable 
to the palate, and is a counterpoise to what would otherwise be mawkish 
and insipid. Our gentleman, ¢. e. our cynic, observed, when he heard the 
marvellous account of the charcoal, “ that he did not wonder at Irede- 
rick the Great inviting the philosophers to his court to laugh at them.” 
Another of the company observed, “ that this was not a new discovery, 
though now ushered into the world under the sanction of science ; for he 
had seen the experiment successfully made years ago, by a plain, unso- 
phisticated man, who was neither an alchemist nor philosopher. The 
experiment was made thus, without hoeus poeus, and in the presence 
of half-a-dozen bystanders. This man was a mere copper-plate printer, 
who wanting a sack of charcoal, sent out one of those pretty bits of gold 
coin, called a seven-shilling piece, which were current some years since, 
and the transmutation was immediately effected. Now, gentlemen, what 
would you call this but turning gold into charcoal -” 

The company now became rather unfit for serious discussion ; and 
began to treat with levity those things which absorb so much of the gra- 
vity of mankind. All new discoveries and inventions were treated as 
frivolous and vexatious, and, in many instances, injurious to society, from 
the spinning-jenny down to the steam-engine. Before the accursed in- 
vention of machinery, and the march of intellect, almost every thing was 
performed by human hands, or animal exertion, and then “ every rood of 
ground maintained its man;”” but now (as the Irishman says in the play) 
you stand little chance of employment, whether you are a man or a horse. 
It would appear here as if “ drinking deeply sobered us again ;”" for some 
rays of rationality emanated from a few individuals, which would not 
have disgraced the sacred walls of St. Stephen’s Chapel. 

Many pointed philippics were levelled at those stupid sages who wish 
to have every thing snug and comfortable to themselves, and promul- 
gate the preposterous doctrine of redundant population, and slily hint at 
some stop being put to the propagation of mankind. Wretched spe- 
culators! would there were 


‘* Placed in every honest hand a whip, 
To lash such rascals naked through the world.” 
SHAKSPEAN Es 


No! increase of population must always be considered as one of the 
wisest dispensations of Providence, and the employment of its popula- 
tion should be considered as the first care and wisest policy of every 
government. The happiness and strength of a nation must depend on 
the hardiness of its inhabitants, and must substantially depend on the 
prevalence of manual labour; and where this is neglected, men become 
an enervated and dwindled race. Besides, what has your steam-engine 
and your cast iron done for us? Not to mention the gas, whose frequent 
explosions threaten one day to blow up Babylon itself. It is true, that 
by the mere force of steam, you are now watted like a smack across the 
Atlantic, and we are told that the very paving stones for the streets of 
London will soon be manufactured of cast iron! This will not, nor it 
cannot, come to good. 

What the latter has done, or is likely to do, for us in the way of roofing 
our houses, Mr. M——— and the proprietors of the Brunswick Theatre 
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can best tell! What a mercy it was that the Philistines were not in that 
unfortunate temple when the fabric gave way! But this is the age of new 
inventions and marvellous discoveries, and who can think of setting 
bounds to the exertions of human ingenuity ? 

The report of a pistol, and the shrieks of females from the opposite 
side of the prison, at this moment ——— our discourse, and threw 
us into considerable consternation. The shock was the greater, as we 
could not get out of our ward to ascertain the cause. The shrieks 
increased, and we could distinctly hear the cries of—“< O! he is killed! 
he is dead! he is dead!” The alarm instantly ran like an electrical 
shock throughout the prison, and the immediate unbarring of the gates, 
and the rattling of the ponderous keys, announced the approach of the 
keeper and his assistants, whom we distinctly saw with lights pass 
across the yard. Ina few minutes the door at the bottom of our stair- 
case was opened, and the noise of several voices and great confusion were 
heard upon the stairs. This noise was occasioned by the persons who 
were conveying the unhappy man, who had just shot himself, to the sick 
ward, which was in the same section of the prison with ours, and imme- 
diately over our heads. We could not that night collect any of the par- 
ticulars of this alarming circumstance, further than that, as the unfortu- 
nate victim of his own rashness was being taken to the hospital, we con- 
cluded he was not yet dead. 

It being now very late, and this incident having passed away, we ad- 
journed our sitting, made our beds, and got into them with all possible 
expedition, deeply impressed with the melancholy occurrence, of which 
we next morning heard the following particulars. 

The unfortunate man, whose name was N , and who had not yet 
been forty-eight hours in prison, had within a few days been bereaved of 
his wife and child, who were buried in one grave! At the funeral of 
those objects of his tender affections, he was arrested at the suit of his 
own aunt, and conveyed from the side of his wife’s grave to be locked up 
ina jail. This sad reverse in his affairs, and the breaking up of his 
little establishment, had such an effect on the poor man’s spirits, that he 
formed the desperate resolution of terminating his existence. For this 
purpose he procured a pistol and some powder, and as a substitute for a 
ball, he made use of a thick halfpenny, which he doubled and battered 
into something like the form of a bullet, which, had it taken the direction 
he intended, would undoubtedly have given him his quietus ; but hitting 
against his hip-bone, it took an oblique direction, doing very little injury 
save that of lacerating the skin. Surgical assistance was immediately 
procured, and ina few hours he was pronounced out of danger. Im- 
pressed at length with a sense of his suffering, and touched with com- 
— when nearly too late, his cruel relation softened into something 
ike humanity, and gave him his liberty. ; 

The small supply which poor received by pawning a part of 
his wardrobe was soon exhausted, and he was in a few days reduced to 
great extremities of distress. Thus circumstanced, having no turn for 
books, and few resources within himself, he felt his situation with the 
greater poignancy, particularly having been brought up in the lap of 
luxury, and having once “ tasted the luscious sweets of plenty.” 

There cannot be a more melancholy spectacle than to see a fellow- 
being smarting under privations which you have not the power of reliev- 
ing ; and that, too, a person who has yet remaining the feelings of a 
gentleman. Yet to witness such scenes is at all times one of the common 
occurrences incident to the interior of a prison. Many a time has the 








author seen this misguided young man, who till now had known nothing 
but affluence and profusion, sometimes dining on a piece of bread and 
onion, (the bread was the jail allowance,) and the onion probably bor- 
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rowed, or perhaps the gift, of a fellow-prisoner, who could hardly spare 
it from his own little stock. This, with water for his beverage, has often 
made the whole of his scanty meal; but when he could procure the 
luxury of a mutton-chop or a sheep’s-heart, it was a gala day, and made 
a sort of epoch in his existence ; as when they sometimes say in the sister 
kingdom, the day we had the meat. Still, however, his spirit did not for. 
sake him. Though greatly humbled, and not naturally proud, yet he 
was never mean. The author has known him often in the deepest dis- 
tress, and one day in particular that he had not the means of procuring 
even the semblance ot a dinner, when some person who had once known 
him, left a guinea at a neighbouring shop, with directions to have it sent 
in to him. This was immediately done, and the guinea delivered to him ; 
but when he was made acquainted with the circumstances under which 
it was left, he rejected it with scorn, and sent it back to the donor. 

His necessities sometimes impelled him to draw for small sums where 
he thought he had claims, but the tardiness and reluctance with which 
those applications were complied with, gone it at best but a precarious 
resource. When the period arrived for his creditor to advance money for 
filing his declaration and other law expenses, (“ the Ides of March” be- 
tween debtor and creditor,) a negociation was immediately opened for 
the purpose of coming into terms of accommodation ; besides, the first 
ebullitions of fury on the part of the plaintiff having a little subsided, 
and recollecting that a jail is but a bad money market, he thought it 
better to come to any arrangement, than thus to expend his own ready 
money in pursuing to extremities one who must now be considered 
little better than a man of straw. The negociation being now fairly 
opened, messengers passed, and notes were exchanged, with more than 
diplomatic ceremony, between Mr. ——— and his tailor; when the 
latter, influenced by the dread of incurring further expense, and the fear 
of never recovering either the debt or costs, softened into something like 
humanity, and after nearly six months’ incarceration in a prison, Mr. 

obtained his liberty on easy terms. His departure from Newgate 
was like the second flight of the dove from the ark, for he returned no 
more; whereby all clue to his future movements or avocations was lost 
for ever to the pen of his biographer. 

Indeed, there seems a strange disposition on the part of those who have 
been once confined, to appear reluctant in returning to visit their old 
friends in the interior; it is not much to be expectéd that they should do 
it con amore ; and having once tasted the sweets of the place, they feel like 
the rat in the fable, who even when the cat lay dead, did not wish to go 
near it; or as the saying is, a burnt child dreads the fire ; or like Sir John 
Falstatt— 


« Tfeaven keep lead out of me.” 


( To be continued.) 
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A LETTER ON THE PUBLIC HEALTH. 
To the Editor of the Metropolitan. 


Sir ;—Permit me to address you on a subject that has of late occupied 
much of my attention. No one will contradict the proposition, that 
after the protection of life and property, and the providing for the 
religious and moral education of the people, the public health ought 
to be a subject of anxious importance to a good government. | 
honestly believe that no small portion of the population of the United 
Kingdon? would think that institutions at the public expense for its 
preservation would be more beneficial, and show more enlightened 
views in the ruling powers, than voting, or procuring to be voted, 
sums of money for the preservation of scholastic institutions, some 
which are in opposition to the principles of political economy. I find 
sums of money have been voted away with profusion for almost every 
possible, and some very impossible, objects, with the glaring exception 
of that which ought to be one paramount with the nation, the pro- 
viding for, and encouraging, a few institutions that should form nuclei 
for the very first skill that talent, fostered into perfection, could pro- 
duce. Doing this, would also be advancing the interests of scicnce, 
and render an essential service, not only to the present generation, 
but to the whole race of mankind. What has hitherto been done in 
this way, has been done by the aid of public contributions: the esta- 
blishments so supported are never secure, the fluctuating funds give 
no feeling of stability to those who take an interest in these matters ; 
and thus, some most valuable institutions have passed away, and _sci- 
ence and humanity have been the sufferers. 

The art and science of medicine, for it may be truly said to be 
both an art and a science, would be, and as facts prove have been, 
infinitely improved, like most other scientific processes, by a division 
of labour. For the general run of diseases, the general run of. prac- 
titioners has been, and will ever be, a sufficient antidote: but in 
every malady some surprising anomalies are continually found to 
arise, that bafle the skill, and are beyond the experience, of the 
general attendant, and form cases that one only, who has made 
such peculiar disease the study of his life, is able successfully to 
combat. 

[ believe that it is the intention of the legislature to make 
some enactment respecting the present state of the curative art in all 
its branches. Now this is the time to put it on that basis of general 
utility, that may make the whole world see that England has under- 
stood its own interests in advancing that of science and of philosophy. 

It may be easily seen, by a reference to the bills of mortality, what 
diseases are most incidental to our climate, and what commit the 
greatest ravages amongst our crowded population. It would soon be 
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found that they are reducible to five or six. Pulmonary ones are 
the most fatal and the most numerous. Why I mention this one in 
particular, will be seen hereafter. 

Now, what I would propose, would be, that for these five or six 
maladies, as many special colleges should be founded. National 
colleges, not supported by eleemosynary aid, but by the country, with 
one or two well-paid professors in each, and we shall proceed to show, 
that the advantages of such institutions would infinitely more than 
compensate for their expense. I do not mean that these colleges 
should at all interfere with the established hospitals, nor should they, 
in their constitution, resemble them; but merely as appeals, in the 
last resort, in the most desperate cases, or in the crisis of some public 
infliction, or for the relief of some absolute pauper. 

I am-now going to cite an instance, both of what one man can 
do by giving his undivided attention to one particular object, and the 
injustice of the nation, in permitting him to struggle on at his own 
risk, and without that official encouragement, that he has so much 
right to expect. I take this example from no sinister motive, from 
no partiality of friendship, or even acquaintance ; but simply because 
it is a case exactly in point, and will elucidate the reasonableness of 
the proposition, which I have thought it to be my duty to place 
before the public. 

Few can have any idea of the number of persons who are afflicted 
by partial and total deafness. Indeed, there is scarcely a person who 
has attained his grand climateric, who has not, at some period of life, 
been threatened, or actually afflicted, with some imperfection of hear- 
ing. Those who are born deaf and dumb, and dumb because they are 
born deaf, form a very startling proportion to the whole European 
community—so many as twenty-one in every one thousand five hun- 
dred and thirty-seven. Now, excepting the slightest and most obvious 
diseases of the ear, that important organ was, till lately, almost 
abandoned to the curative efforts of nature; and nature resenting this 
imposition upon her energies, seldom interfered, at least beneficially, 
in the matter. ‘The patient, thus consigned to Providence, and to 
what philosophy he might have, bore his visitation as he might, for 
he was told never to expect a recovery, and he was never disappointed. 
Deafness was the reproach of the faculty. 

Considering the magnitude of the evil, and the difficulty of repair- 
ing it, that man deserved well of his country who roused all his ener- 
gies to combat with and overcome it. But why should he sacrifice 
his other more lucrative prospects, peril his private fortune, undergo 
days of labour and nights of anxiety, by devoting himself exclusively 
to a difficult and unprofitable subject, when the beaten road of the 
profession lay so invitingly before him, the progress along which was 
so easy, and the termination of the journey, afluence? Why indeed ? 
The question can only be answered, by stating the fact, that from 
time to time these beneficent and talented enthusiasts will rise amongst 
us, to prove that all disinterestedness has not yet taken leave of this 
selfish and mercantilely-constructed world. 

Mr. Harrison Curtis, after having received an elaborate medical 
and chirurgical education, observing how much was the suffering, and 
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how little the relief, in the diseases of the ear, rendered these his par- 
ticular study. From the generally received and fallacious opinion 
that these maladies were beyond the reach of art, Mr. Curtis would 
have had but little opportunity to increase the skill that is usually 
acquired in a general education, in that branch, had he not made, in 
the first place, strenuous efforts to draw the attention of the public to 
their own advantage, and procured for himself occasions for observa- 
tion and practice, by founding a dispensary, to which the poor, and 
all those in straitened circumstances might have recourse, under judi- 
cious regulations. To effect all this thoroughly national object, he 
had nothing to rely upon but the precarious aids of philanthropy, 
and his own private resources. The plan has succeeded beyond the 
hopes of the most sanguine—the labyrinth that guarded the entrance 
into this difficult subject has been explored, and the ear now is no 
longer looked upon as inaccessible to the efforts of medical skill.* 

But this institution for the diseases of the ear, flourishing as it now 
is, extensive as its reputation is on the continent, as well as in our 
own country, is not fixed upon the proper base. True, it is called 
royal, their majesties are its patrons, and many of the first of the nobi- 
lity its supporters, but still it is, though so public is its fame, a private, 
instead of being a national, establishment, with fluctuating funds, 
and liable, at any particular crisis, to die of inanition. Besides, it 
may not, it will not, always have a Mr. Curtis for its active and 
presiding genius. As he erected it, so might his secession or his 
death destroy it. It ought to be taken under the protection of the 
nation—it ought to be made a regular college, with two or three 
eminent professors, aurists exclusively, independent of the public 
caprice, and in which the study of the ear should be exclusive of 
all others. I also think that the gentlemen who held these stations 
should be possessed of a certain honorary rank; I am sure that they 
would deserve it, and, that to concede and respect it, their country- 
men would be most eager. There should be another similar college 
for the oculists, and one most surely for pulmonary diseases. I never 
can believe that if a college had been established with a view entirely 
to the remedy of that disorder, that phthisis would be still considered 
as utterly incurable. 

To revert again to the case of Mr. Curtis, for his is completely in 
point, let me ask my countrymen whether it be right for a gentleman 
of his description to be compelled to undergo the irksome office, (to 
say no worse of it,) of seeking patronage, of conciliating the great, of 
fostering public meetings, and of joining the arts of the courtier to 
the skill of the surgeon? In this matter, as far as he is concerned, 
the end most scrupulously sanctifies the deed; but this is not a state 
of things that ought to exist. Had it not been for Mr. Curtis's pub- 
lic spirited exertions, what a mass of misery would have remained 
unrelieved—how much valuable labour would have been lost to the 


*On the 15th of Aprill visited the institution, where I met Lord Harewood, who, 
like me, wished to satisfy himself as to its utility, 
been visited that day, two-thirds of which were b 
deaf and dumb. 


when eighty-four patients had 
etter, including several cases of 
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country, and how deep a disgrace would have been still hanging upon 
the profession, in the taunt that the ear was beyond their penetra- 
tion. 

The most rigid economist never yet objected to the disposal of the 
public funds, in erecting a national monument—a pile of masonry that 
a storm might overthrow, and that time will destroy, yet is the most 
niggard economy practised, nay, utter denial enforced, when it is asked 
to dedicate rewards to persons who shall have made discoveries that 
are assailable by no storms, and which are destructible by no lapse of 
time. An improved treatment of a disorder, a discovery of a certain 
remedy, or of a relief only, must have more effect upon the happiness 
of mankind, than covering the face of the country with gorgeous mo- 
numents, sinking vast sums in the erection of a palace, or even in 
expending wealth in the cultivation of the fine arts. 

I conclude by stating it as my opinion, that encouragement 
should be given to a few men of celebrity, to devote all the powers of 
their minds to some distinct branch of medicine—that they should 
be amply rewarded, and that colleges should be established for that 
distinct purpose. Of the details I say nothing; the principle only 
is what just now I wish to establish; and, when we see, as in the 
instance of Mr. Curtis, what a single individual may do, and has done, 
for the relief of what was before reckoned as a calamity not succour- 
able, for what might we not hope if the government took the matter 
under their protection. Public charity should be fostered, but not, as 
it is now, in a question of so great a moment, be wholly depended 
upon. 

I have the honour to be, 
Yours very respectfully, 
C. H. 
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THE OXONIAN.—No. I. 


Percontatorem fugito, nam garrulus idem est. 


Ir is a common practice with writers of the present day, either to 
slur over, or to leave out altogether, that unpleasant part of a work, 
which ought to be the legitimate beginning. lor my own part, I ami 
very conscious of the difficulties which attend such a task, but in- 
stead of neglecting it, shall endeavour to execute it the better on 
that very account. And this I do not see how I can otherwise per- 
form, than by stating in full the grand object of my writing at all. 
Accordingly, I would have the reader know, that I have long 

thought it a great pity, for this little world of Oxtord to be so much 
concealed from the generality of mankind, as it is. It was but the 
other day, that an old lady in the country asked me, whether it was 
not the custom in Oxford to get tipsy on a Sunday? Another lady, 
who is very near her grand climacteric, but still retains her maiden 
name, was very urgent in asking me, whether it was proper for a 
young lady to walk down High Street without a veil? And an old 
gentleman, who happened to be in the room at the same time, very 
stoutly affirmed, that it is a fixed rule with Oxonians to stare every 
one they meet out of countenance. This being the case, I deter- 
mined, after mature deliberation, that there were no means by which, 
for the present, I could better serve my fellow-creatures, than by 
putting them right in this particular, and showing Oxford as it reall 
is. At the same time I must confess, I thought that a work of this 
kind might not be without its use to my fellow gownsmen; by the 
facility it would afford of showing up their vices, and ridiculing their 
follies. 

These are the two grand objects which I propose to myself in my 
present speculations ; besides which, there are some of a minor cha- 
racter, which I leave to my work to develope in its progress. I shall 
now proceed to give some account of myself, that the reader may be 
able to judge how far I am adapted for the important office which I 
have taken upon me. 

I was born in Dorsetshire, in the year of our Lord 1810, and boast 
of being an eldest son. Whether, like the Spectator, I threw away 
my rattle at the age of two months, I have never been able to learn; 
but, what I consider to be equally for my honour, I am credibly in- 
formed, that at the age of twelve months, two weeks, and five days, I 
showed a strong bent towards an analytical disposition, by dropping 
my old nurse’s watch on the pavement, for the sake of seeing what 
was inside of it. As I grew up, I began to exhibit more and more 
this laudable spirit of inquiry, insomuch that the maids used fre- 
quently to complain of my tearing their caps to pieces, for the mere 
sake of examining what they were made of ; and more than once. my 
mother has caught me diving into her jars of preserves, that I might 
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satisfy the same habit of inquiry. When I first got the use of my 
tongue, I am told, that I did nothing all day long but ask questions. 
This I carried on so continually, that at last my usual name in the 
family became Little Query. Such a desire of information was con- 
sidered very promising by my father and mother, who accordingly 
sent me to school, so soon as I had got through words of one syllable. 
Here I continued for several years, coming home only at the proper 
vacations, on each of which occasions I exhibited new proficiency in 
my particular talent. By the time that I was eight years old, 1 was 
able to read a book turned upside down with the greatest ease; and 
could perform several other similar pieces of sagacity. As for my 
amusements, it was generally observed, that I was particularly fond 
of hide and seek; and that when I was at home at Christmas, I 
would play for hours at cross questions and crooked answers. Blind- 
man’s-buff also was a particular favourite with me, from the spirit of 
inquiry which the blind man must necessarily exert. At the same 
time, a due love of learning was springing up within me, which was 
particularly shown on one occasion at school, when I suffered another 
boy to give me a thorough flogging, on condition that I might have 
his Ainsworth’s Dictionary after his departure from school. 

It was no wonder, that, with this disposition, when I came to 
Oxford, I was considered a promising subject for honours. And 
indeed, for the first year, I worked with considerable perseverance, 
my analytical talents at the same time doing me much service. This 
was particularly observable in my college exercises, wherein I always 
beat my competitors by reason of this quality. With all this, 1 was 
sometimes censured for arguing too much ad priori; and more 
than once received a hint that 1 was too fond of using the first person. 
At last, when I had satiated my curiosity by reading a number of 
Latin and Greek authors, I found my ardour sensibly begin to dimi- 
nish; and in the end determined to lay by for a second class, indulg- 
ing my inquisitiveness, in the meanwhile, by studying modern litera- 
ture, and the characters of those around me. With this view I 
entered my name in all the circulating libraries ; took a French and 
Italian master; attended all the public lectures to which I could gain 
admittance ; became enrolled as a member of: the Union ; and entered, 
in fine, into all the innocent diversions which the university affords. 
With all this, I was never idle: every thing that I touched upon I 
analysed, and acquired the art of extracting something useful from 
the most common-place conversation. My friends, indeed, often 
regretted my waste of time, as they called it; but since I was under 
no necessity of reading for a first, I always pleaded my being an eldest 
son in defence of my conduct; and at last, surprised them all by 
coming in for a very handsome second. 

As for the year in which I gained this honour, I think it proper, 
for the present, to keep it concealed, as well as my college, lest by 
any means my name should be traced. Since that period I have been 
spending my time partly abroad, partly at home, and partly at 
Oxford, as it suited my pleasure. Perhaps it may seem odd, that 
when I have my will, I should prefer to spend a single day of my life 
in this place; but there is something in Oxford which has, I know 
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not how, a particular charm for me. Its solemn walks and antiquated 
buildings suit my temper, which is rather of a sober cast. Although 
fond of society, I am by no means averse to solitude, and here I can 
have both at my discretion. At the same time, opportunities of im- 
proving myself are ready for my hand here, which I should elsewhere 
seek for in vain. Perhaps, too, I may be guided in some measure by 
the feeling, that a term at Oxford, now and then, gives me a greater 
relish for the bosom of my family, where I have now three sisters 
and two brothers; but of my home I will speak hereafter at greater 
length, when the vacation shall give me an opportunity. For the 
present, I shall content myself with giving my readers some further 
insight into my character, so that, to use a common phrase, they may 
know of what kind of stuff I am made. 

To say that I am not choleric, would be to say very little for my- 
self. Indeed, I am generally considered to be of a particularly yield- 
ing temper. When I was residing in college, it was said of me that 
my scout could do anything he wished; and but yesterday I fore- 
bore to scold my landlady for having the impudence to let her chil- 
dren dance in the room above my head. 

Since I have taken upon me to praise myself, I must not omit to 
add here, that I am neither a Whig nor a Tory; or rather, if you 
please, am a mixture of both, which I consider to be the happy 
medium. For this 1am sometimes very much laughed at by my 
friends, who are wont to tell me, that suppose a civil war should 
break out, I shall be like the ass between two haystacks, and shall 
not know which side to choose; but for all this, I am of opinion, that 
a true patriot, although he be neither a Whig nor a Tory, may still 
possess principles of his own upon these subjects. One great benefit 
that I derive from this temperate habit of looking upon politics, is, 
that when I go to the Union, I can enjoy equally the speeches on both 
sides of the question. Having mentioned the Union, I think it but 
fair to add, that I was not one of those gentlemen who seceded from 
that body to the Rambler, although I am not for that reason inca- 
pable of appreciating the motive which induced the latter body to dis- 
solve itself so soon after its formation. 

But the character in which I am looked upon chiefly by my friends, 
and indeed by all who know me, is that of a Querist. It is my habi- 
tual defect, that, in whatever company I am placed, I am always ask~ 
ing questions of the person who may have the misfortune to be 
sitting next to me. This I generally continue till my neighbour is 
compelled to quit his chair, upon which I succeed to his empty place, 
and commence my attack upon the person who sat next to him, till 
he too is compelled to forsake his seat, which is a prelude to my deal- 


ing the same with his next neighbour also. By this means I have 


sometimes worked my way all down one side of a long table, like a 
victorious general. With this disposition I should scarce be bearable 
in society, were it not for my exceeding mild temper, and for a cer- 
tain knack, which I have got by long use, of avoiding unpleasant 
topics with the person whom I am drawing out. Am I talking to an 
old maid, I take care never to hint at the pleasures of a ball-room ; 
in a mixed company of gownsmen, the word « pluck” never passes 
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my mouth; nor have Il ever been known to commit the error of ask- 
ing a tutor to explain to me a passage, which, in lecture, he may 
have passed by as too easy. 

I must not omit that the same disposition to inquire has led me 
into every street and alley of Oxford, so that I am better acquainted 
with every little hole to be found in it, than the head bull-dog him- 
self. I know the regular order in which the same old pictures are 
exposed one after another in the print shops, and can tell you which 
billiard-room first began to burn gas. In short, nothing escapes me ; 
and however ridiculous this spirit may render me sometimes in 
society, I think my reader will confess that it goes a great way to 
make me a proper person for the office which I have undertaken. In 
my next paper, I shall give some particular account of those friends 
who are so good as to let me make them the more immediate instru- 
ments of my researches into the society of this place. 

Ss. 





LAY OF AN EXQUISITE. 
BY JOHN FRANCIS, ESQ. 


Ir’s really getting quite a bore 
To be so much admired ! 

Thus Adelaide keeps very fond, 
Though I am getting tired ; 

And Laura, with her smiling face, 
And pretty Grecian nose, 

Thinks herself very sure of me, 
But—I shall not propose ! 


Though I’m the most admired of all 
In fashion’s golden bevy ; 
And though all praise my air and grace 
At drawing-room and levee ; 
Though laughing Lady Catherine, 
And lovely Mary Rose, 
Look very sweet, when at their feet, 
Still—I shall not propose! 


Thus pale Louisa Harrington 
W oos me with many a smile, 

While Ann, when at St. George’s church, 
Looks at me down the aisle ; 

And Harriet loves to see me placed 
Among her host of beaux ; 

The sweetest tone away is thrown, 
For—I shall not propose ! 


Old Lady Wallace talks to me 
About her niece’s duty ; 

And Mrs. Mowbray prates to me 
About her daughter's beauty ; 
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While little, fairy, langhing Jane, 
Her taper ancle shows, 

When riding on her Arab steed, 
But—I shall not propose ! 


Some of them try to win my heart 
With talk aristocratic, 

Some of them breathe a tender tone, 
And grow quite aromatic ; 

There’s Violet’s rather azure legs, 
And very azure hose, 

Lure like a syren—to talk of Byron— 
But—I shall not propose ! 


Lady Geranium Lavender 
Writes very touching sonnets, 
And pretty Tierney Delacour 
Wears prettier cottage bonnets ; 
And Cora, with her pearly hands, 
Sweet loves of purses sews, 
She can’t net me so easily, 
For—TI shall not propose ! 


I visit all their milliners, 

To give my taste in dresses, 
They ask new fashions for the hair, 
(I’ve got a thousand tresses :) 

I go with them to operas, 
And though sometimes I doze, 
Still it is all the same to them, 
As—lI shall not propose ! 


I am asked out to ball or rout, 
Papas ask me to dinner, 
And when we play at whist or loo, 
I am sure to rise the winner ; 
My poetry is beautiful, 
And excellent my prose, 
But O! it’s quite ridiculous, 
To think I should propose ! 


I chat with fathers at their homes, 
I flatter mothers out ; 

I dine with brothers at their clubs, 
And—leave them all in doubt: 

They wonder with their eager eyes 
If I shall ever close, 

Now they may know, much to their woe, 
That—I shall not propose ! 


Is it not getting then a bore 
To be so much admired? 

O! why is Adelaide so fond 
When I am getting tired? 

In vain is every smiling face, 

Grecian or Roman nose, 

I've made my mind up, come what may, 

lhat—I wit nor propose ! ; 
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THE BROKEN MINIATURE. 
FOUNDED ON FACTS, 


Two young officers belonging to the same regiment aspired to the 
hand of the same young lady. We will conceal their real names 
under those of Albert and Horace. Two youths more noble never 
saw the untarnished colours of their country wave over their heads, 
or took more undaunted hearts into the field, or purer forms, or a 
more polished address, into the drawing-room. 

Yet was there a marked difference in their characters, and each 
wore his virtues so becomingly, and one of them at least concealed 
his vices so becomingly also, that the maiden, who saw them both, 
was puzzled where to give the preference ; and stood, as it were, be- 
tween two flowers of very opposite colours and perfumes, and yet 
each of equal beauty. 

Horace, who was the superior officer, was more commanding in 
his figure than, but not so beautiful in his features as, Albert. 
Horace was the more vivacious, but Albert spoke with more elo- 
quence upon all subjects. If Horace made the more agreeable com- 
panion, Albert made the better friend. Horace did not claim the 
praise of being sentimental, nor Albert the fame of being jovial. 
Horace laughed the most with less wit, and Albert was the most witty 
with less laughter. Horace was the more nobly born, yet Albert had 
the better fortune, the mind that could acquire, and the circumspec- 
tion that could preserve one. 

Whom of the two did Matilda prefer? Yes, she had a secret, an 
undefined preference ; yet did her inclinations walk so sisterly hand 
in hand with her duties, that her spotless mind could not divide them 
from each other. She talked the more of Horace, yet thought the 
more of Albert. As yet, neither of the aspirants had declared them- 
selves. Sir Oliver, Matilda’s father, soon put the matter at rest. He 
had his private and family reasons for wishing Horace to be the 
favoured lover; but, as he by no means wished to lose to himself and 
to his daughter the valued friendship of a man of probity and of 
honour, he took a delicate method of letting Albert understand that 
every thing that he possessed, his grounds, his house, and all that 
belonged to them, were at his service. He excepted only his 
daughter. 

When the two soldiers called, and they were in the habit of making 
their visits together, Sir Oliver had always some improvement to 
show Albert, some dog for him to admire, or some horse for him to 
try; and even in wet weather, there was never wanting a manuscript 
for him to decipher, so that he was sure to take him out of the room, 
or out of the house, and leave Horace alone with his daughter, utter- 
ing some disparaging remark in a jocular tone, to the effect that 
Horace was fit only to dance attendance upon the ladies. 
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Albert understood all this, and submitted. He did not strive to 
violate the rites of hospitality, to seduce the affections of the 


daughter, and outrage the feelings of the father. He was not one of 
those who would enter the temple of beauty, and under pretence of 


worshipping at the shrine, destroy it. A common-place lover might 
have done so, but Albert had no common-place mind. But did he 
not suffer? O! that he suffered, and suffered acutely, his altered 
looks, his heroic silence, and at times his forced gaiety, too plainly 
testified. 

He kept his flame in the inmost recess of his heart, like a lamp in 
a sepulchre, and which lighted up the ruins of his happiness alone. 

To his daughter Sir Oliver spoke more explicitly. Her affections 
had not been engaged; and the slight preference that she began to 
feel stealing into her heart for Albert, had its nature changed at once. 
When she found that he could not approach her as a lover, she found 
to spring up for him in her bosom a regard as sisterly, and as ardent, 
as if the same cradle had rocked them both. She felt, and her 
father knew, that Albert's was a character that must be loved, if not 
as a husband, as a brother. 

The only point upon which Matilda differed with her father, was, 
as to the degree of encouragement that ought to be given to Horace. 

“ Let us, my dear father,” she would entreatingly say, “ be free, 
at least for one year. Let us, for that period, stand committed by 
no engagement: we are both young, myself extremely so. <A pea- 
sant maiden would lay a longer probation upon her swain. Do but 
ask Albert if I am not in the right ?” 

The appeal that she made to Albert, which ought to have assured 
her father of the purity of her sentiments, frightened him into a sus- 
picion of a lurking affection having crept into her bosom. | 

Affairs were at this crisis when Napoleon returned from Elba, and 
burst like the demon of war, from a thunder cloud, upon the plains 
of France; and all the warlike and the valorous arose and walled her 
in with their veteran breasts. The returned hero lifted up his red 
right hand, and the united force of France rushed with him to 
battle. 

The regiment of our rivals was ordered to Belgium. After many 
entreaties from her father, Matilda at length consented to sit for her 
miniature to an eminent artist; but upon the express stipulation, 
when it should be given to Horace, that they were still to hold 
themselves free. The miniature was finished, the resemblance excel- 
lent, and the exultation and rapture of Horace complete. He looked 
upon the possession of it, notwithstanding Matilda's stipulation, as 
an earnest of his happiness. He had the picture set most ostenta- 
tiously, in the finest jewels. and constantly wore it on his person ; and 
his enemies say, that he showed it with more freedom than the 


delicacy of his situation, with respect to Matilda, should have war- 
ranted, 


Albert made no complaint. 


He acknowledged the merit of his 
rival eagerly, the more eagerly, as the rivalship was suspected. ‘The 

Ww The action at Quatre Bras has taken 
place. The principal body of the British troops are at Brussels, 


scene must now change. 
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and the news of the rapid advance of the French is brought to Wel- 
lington; and the forces are, before break of day, moving forward. 
But where is Horace? The column of troops to which he belongs 
is on the line of march, but Albert, and not he, is at its head. The 
enemy are in sight. Glory’s sunbright face gleams in the front, 
whilst dishonour and infamy scowl in the rear. The orders to charge 
are given, and at the very moment that the battle is about to join, 
the foaming, jaded, breathless courser of Horace, strains forward as 
if with a last effort, and seems to have but enough strength to wheel 
with his rider into his station. A faint huzza from the troop wel- 
comed their leader. On, ye brave, on! 

The edges of the battle join. The scream—the shout—the groan, 
and the volleying thunder of artillery, mingle in one deafening roar. 
The smoke clears away—the charge is over—the whirlwind has 
passed. Horace and Albert are both down, and the blood wells away 
trom their wounds, and is drunk up by the thirsty soil. 

But a few days after the eventful battle of Waterloo, Matilda and 
Sir Oliver were alone in the drawing-room. Sir Oliver had read to 
his daughter, who was sitting in breathless agitation, the details of 
the battle, and was now reading down slowly and silently the list of 
the dead and maimed. 

“Can you, my dear girl,” said he tremulously, “ bear to hear very 
bad news ?” 

She could reply in no other way than by laying her head on her 
father’s shoulder, and sobbing out the almost inaudible word—* read.” 

Horace is mentioned as having been seen early in the action, badly 
wounded, and is returned missing.” 

“ Horrible!” exclaimed the shuddering girl, and embraced her 
father the more closely. 

« And our poor friend, Albert, is dangerously wounded too,” said 
the father. 

Matilda made no reply, but as a mass of snow slips down from 
its supporting bank—as silently, as pure, and almost as cold, fell 
Matilda from her father’s arms insensible upon the floor. Sir Oliver 
was not surprised, but much puzzled. He thought that she had felt 
quite enough for her lover, but too much for her friend. 

A few days after, a Belgian officer was introduced by a mutual 
friend, and was pressed to dine by Sir Oliver. As he had been pre- 
sent at the battle, Matilda would not permit her grief to prevent her 
meeting him at her father’s table. Immediately she entered the 
room the officer started, and took every opportunity of gazing upon 
her intently, when he thought himself unobserved.. At last he did 
so, so incautiously, and in a manner so particular, that when the ser- 
vants had withdrawn, Sir Oliver asked him if he had ever seen his 
daughter before. 

“ Assuredly not, but most assuredly her resemblance,” said he, 
and he immediately produced the miniature that Horace had obtained 

trom his mistress. 

The first impression of both father and daughter was, that Horace 
was no more, and that the token had been entrusted to the hands of 
the officer, by the dying lover; but he quickly undeceived them, by in- 
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forming them that he was lying desperately, but not dangerously, 
wounded at a farm-house on the continent, and that in fact he‘had suf- 
fered a severe amputation. 

«“ Then, in the name of all that is honourable, how came you by 
the miniature ?” exclaimed Sir Oliver. 

“Q, he had lost it to a notorious sharper, at a gaming house at 
Brussels, on the eve of the battle, which sharper offered it to me, as 
he said that he supposed the gentleman from whom he won it would 
never come to repay the large sum of money for which it was left 
in pledge. Though I had no personal knowledge of Colonel Horace, 
yet, as I admired the painting, and saw that the jewels were worth 
more than the rascal asked for them, I purchased it, really with the 
hope of returning it to its first proprietor, if he should feel any value 
for it, either as a family picture, or as some pledge of affection ; but 
I have not yet had an opportunity of meeting with him.” 

“ What an insult!” thought Sir Oliver. 

“ What an escape!” exclaimed Matilda, when the officer had 
finished his relation. 

I need not say that Sir Oliver immediately repurchased the pic- 
ture, and that he had no further thoughts of marrying his daughter to 
a gamester. 

“ Talking of miniatures,” resumed the officer, “ a very extraordi- 
nary occurrence has just taken place. A miniature has actually saved 
the life of a gallant young officer of the same regiment as Horace’s, 
as fine a fellow as ever bestrode a charger.” 

“ His name?” exclaimed Matilda and Sir Oliver together. 

“Is Albert, and is the second in command; a high fellow that 
same Albert.” 

“Pray, sir, do me the favour to relate the particulars,” said Sir 
Oliver; and Matilda looked gratefully at her father for the request. 

“QO, I do not know them minutely,” said he, “ but I believe it 
was simply that the picture served his bosom as a sort of breast-plate, 
and broke the force of a musket ball, but did not, however, prevent 
him from receiving a very smart wound. The thing was much talked 
of for a day or two, and some joking took place on the subject; but 
when it was seen that these railleries gave him more pain than the 
wound, the subject was dropped, and soon seemed to have been for- 
gotten. 

Shortly after the officer took his leave. : 

The reflections of Matilda were bitter. Her miniature had been 
infamously lost, whilst the mistress of Albert, of that Albert whom 
she felt might, but for family pride, have been her lover, was, even 
in efigy, the guardian angel of a life she loved too well. 

Months elapsed, and Horace did not appear. Sir Oliver wrote to 
him an indignant letter, and bade him consider all intercourse broken 
off for the future. He returned a melancholy answer, in which he 
pleaded guilty to the charge—spoke of the madness of intoxi ‘ation, 
eT “0 he was hopeless, and that he deserved to be so; ina 
— bm _— a ee . ee so dispirited, that 
blighted hopes. And here. we | ae ae eee his 

2 pes. And here, we must do Horace the justice to say, 
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that the miniature was merely leit in the hands of the winner, he being 
a stranger, as a deposit until the next morning, but which the next 
morning did not allow him to redeem, though it rent from him a limb, 
and left him as one dead upon the battle field. Had he not gamed, 
his miniature would not have been lost to a sharper, the summons to 
march would have found him at his quarters, his harassed steed 
would not have failed him in the charge, and, in all probability, his 
limb would have been saved, and his love have been preserved. 

A year had now elapsed, and at length Albert was announced. 
IIe had heard that all intimacy had been “woken off between Horace 
and Matilda, but nothing more. ‘The story of the lost miniature was 
confined to the few whom it concerned, and those few wished all me- 
mory of it to be buried in oblivion. Something like a hope had re- 
turned to Albert’s bosom. He was graciously received by the father, 
and diffidently by Matilda. She remembered “ the broken minia- 
ture,” and supposed him to have been long, and ardently, attached 
to another. 

It was ona — evening, there was no other company, the 
sun was setting in glorious splendour. After dinner, Matilda had 
retired only to tis whee to enjoy, she said, that prospect that the 
drawing-room could not afford. She spoke truly, for Albert was not 
there. Her eyes were upon the declining sun, but her soul was still 
in the dining-room. 

At length S$ sir Oliver and Albert arose from table, and came and 
seated themnsely es near Matilda. 

“Come, Albert, the story of the miniature,” said Sir Oliver. 

“ What? fully, truly, and unreservedly,” said Albert, looking 
anxiously at Matilda. 

“ Of course.” 

« Offence, or no offence,” said Albert, with a look of arch meaning. 

“ Whom could the tale possibly offend r” said Sir Oliver. 

“ That Iam yet to learn. Listen.” 

As far as regarded Matilda, the last word was wholly superfluous. 
She seemed to have lost every faculty but hearing. Albert in a low, 
yet hurried tone, commenced thus. 

‘1 loved, but was not loved. I had a rival that was seductive. I 
saw that he was preferred by the father, and not indifferent to the 
daughter. My love I could not—I would not attempt to conquer: 
but my actions, honour bade me controul; and I obeyed. The friend 
was admitted where the lover would have been banished. My suc- 
cessful rival obtained the miniature of his mistress. O, then, then I 
envied, and, impelled by unconquerable passion, I obtained clandes- 
tinely from the artist a facsimile of that which I so much envied him. 
It was my heart’s silent companion, and, when at last, duty called me 
away from the original, not often did I venture to gaze upon the re- 
semblance. To prevent my secret being discovered by accident, I 
had the precious token enclosed ina double loc ket of gold, which 

opened by a secret spring, known only to myself and the maker. 

“3 gazed on the lovely features on ‘the dawn of the battle day. I 
returned it to its resting place, and my heart throbbed proudly under 
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its pressure. I was conscious that there I had a talisman, and, if ever 
I felt as heroes feel, it was then—it was then. 

“ On, on I dashed through the roaring stream of slaughter. Sabres 
flashed over and around me—what cared I? I had this on my heart, 
and a brave man’s sword in my hand—and come the worst, better | 
could not have died than on that noble field. The showers of fated 
balls hissed around me. What cared I? I looked round—to my 
fellow soldiers I trusted for victory, and my soul I entrusted to God, 
and—shall I own it? for a few tears to my memory I trusted to the 
original of this, my bosom companion.” 

‘“ She must have had a heart of ice, had she refused them,” said 
Matilda, in a voice almost inaudible from emotion. 

Albert bowed low and gratefully, and thus continued,—“ Whilst I 
was thus borne forward into the very centre of the struggle, a ball 
struck at my heart—but the guardian angel was there, and it was 
protected: the miniature, the double case, even my flesh were pene- 
trated, and my blood soiled the image of that beauty, for whose pro- 
tection it would have joyed to flow. The shattered case, the broken, 
the blood-stained miniature, are now dearer to me than ever, and so 
will remain until life itself shall desert me.” 

‘** May I look upon those happy features that have inspired and pre- 
served a heart so noble?” said Matilda, in a low distinct voice, that 
seemed unnatural to her from the excess of emotion. 

Albert dropped upon one knee before her, touched the spring, and 
placed the miniature in the trembling hand of Matilda. In an instant 
she recognized her own resemblance. She was above the affectation 
of a false modesty—her eyes filled with grateful tears—she kissed the 
encrimsoned painting, and sobbed aloud—* Albert, this shall never 
leave my bosom. O, my well—my long beloved !” 

In a moment she was in the arms of the happy soldier, whilst one 
hung over them with unspeakable rapture, bestowing that best boon 
upon a daughter's love—* A father’s heart-felt blessing !” 
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JACOB FAITHFUI 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEWTON FOSTER,” “ PETER SIMPLE,” &e. 


‘¢ Bound ’prentice to a waterman, 
I learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


{ was rather curious, after the secret confided to me by Mary Sta- 
pleton, to see how her father would behave ; but when we had sat and 
talked some time, as he appeared to have no difficulty in answering to 
any observation in a common pitch of the voice, I observed to him 
that he was not so deaf as I thought he was. “ No, no,” replied 
he, “ in the house I hear very well, “but in the open air I can’t hear 
at all, if a person speaks to me two yards off. Always speak to me 
close to my ear in the open air, but not loud, and then I shall hear 
you very well.” I aught a bright glance from Mary's blue eye, and 
made no answer. ‘ This frost will hold, I'm afraid,” continued Sta- 
pleton, “ and we shal have nothing to do for some days but to blow 
our fingers and spend our earnings; but there’s never much doing at 
this time of the year. The winter cuts us watermen up terribly. 
As for me, I smokes my pipe and thinks on human natur; but what 
you are to do, Jacob, I can’t tell.” 

“ Oh! he will teach me to read and write,” replied Mary. 

“ 1 don’t know that he shall,” replied Stapleton. “ What's the use 
of reading and writing to you? We've too many senses already in 
my opinion, and if so be we have learning to boot, why then all the 
worse for us.” 

* How many senses are there, father 7” 

** Tlow many! ! I'm sure I can’t tell, but more _than enough to 
puzzle us.” 

‘ There are only five, I believe,” said 1: * first, there’s hearing.” 

“ Well,” replied Stapleton, “ hearing may be useful at times, but 
not hearing at times is much more convenient. I make twice as 
much money since I lost the better part of my hearing.” 

“ Well, then, there's seeing, ’ continued I. 

‘“‘ Seeing is useful at times, I acknowledge; but I knows this, that 
if a man could pull a young couple about the river, and not be able to 
see now and then, it would be many a half-crown in his pocket. 

“ Well, then, now we come to tasting.” 

“No use at all—only a vexation. If there was no tasting, we 
should not care whether we ate brown bread or roast beef, drank 
water or XX ale; and, in these hard times, that would be no small 
saving.” 

“ Well, then, let me see, there’s smelling.” 

* Smelling’s no use whatever. For one good smell by the river's 


' Continued from vol. ix. p. 598. 
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side, there be ten nasty ones ; and so there is every where, to my 
conviction.” 

« Which is the next, Jacob?” said Mary, smiling archly. 

“ Feeling.” . 

“ Feeling! that’s the worst of the whole. Always feel too cold in 
winter, too hot in summer—feel a blow too; feeling only gives pain ;— 
that’s a very bad sense.” . 

“ Well, then, I suppose you think we should get on better without 
our senses.” 

“ No, not without all of them. A little hearing and a little seeing be 
all very well; but there are other senses which you have forgot, Jacob. 
Now one I takes to be the very best of the bunch, is smoking.” 

“ IT never heard that was a sense,” replied I laughing. 

“ Then you hav'n't half finished your education, Jacob.” 

“ Are reading and writing senses, father?” inquired Mary. 

“ To be sure they be, girl; for without sense you can’t read and 
write ; and rowing be a sense just as well; and there be many other 
senses; but, in my opinion, most of the senses be nonsense, and only 
lead to mischief.” 

* Jacob,” said Mary, whispering to my ear, “ isn’t /oving a sense ?” 

* No, that’s nonsense,” replied I. 

* Well, then,” replied she, “ I agree with my father, that nonsense 
is better than sense ; but still I don’t see why I should not learn to 
read and write, father ?” : 

* I've lived all my life without it, and never felt the want of it— 
why can’t you?” 

* Because I do feel the want of it.” 

* So you may, but they leads to no good. Look at these fellows 
at the Feathers, all were happy enough before Jim Holder, who's a 
scholar, came among them, and now since he reads to them, they do 
nothing but grumble, and growl, and talk about I don’t know what— 
corn laws, and taxes, and liberty, and all other nonsense. Now what 
could you do more than you do now, if you larnt to read and write ?” 

* I could amuse myself when I've nothing to do, father, when you 
and Jacob are away. I often sit down, after I've done all my work, 
and think what I shall do next, and at last I look out of the win- 
dow and make faces at people, because I've nothing better to do. 
Now, father, you must let him learn me to read and write.” 

* Well, Mary, if you will, you will; but, recollect, don’t blame me 
for it—it must be all on your own head, and not on my conscience. 
[Ve lived some forty or fifty years in this world, and all my bad luck 
has been owing to having too much senses, and all my good luck to 
getting rid of them.” 

* | wish you would tell me how that came to pass,” said I; “ I 
should like to hear it very much, and it will be a lesson to Mary.” 

* Well, I don’t care if I do, Jacob, only I must light my pipe first ; 
and, Mary, do you go for a pot o' beer.” 


* Let Jacob go, father. I mean him to run all my errands now.” 
* You mustn't order Jacob, Mary.” 


* No, no—I wouldn't think of ordering him, but I know he will do 
it—wont you, Jacob?” 
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« Yes, with pleasure,” replied I. 

« Well, with all my heart, provided it be all for love,” said Stapleton. 

« Of course all for love,” replied Mary, looking at me, * or Latin— 
which, Jacob ?” 

«“ What’s Latin?” said her father. 

« Oh! that’s a new sense Jacob has been showing me something 
of, which, like many others, proved to be nonsense.” 

I went for the beer, and when I returned, found the fire burning 
brightly, and a strong sense of smoking from old Stapleton’s pipe. 
He putted once or tw ice more, and then commenced his history as 
follows :-— 

« T can't exactly say when I were born, nor where,” said old Sta- 
pleton, taking his pipe out of his mouth, “ because I never axed 
either father or mother, and they never told me, because why, | 
never did ax, and that be all agreeable to human natur.” Here Sta- 
pleton paused, and took three whiffs of his pipe. “ I recollects when 
I was a little brat about two foot nothing, mother used to whack me 
all day long, and I used to cry in proportion. Father used to cry 
shame, and then mother would fly at him: he would whack she; she 
would up with her apron in one corner and cry, while I did the same 
with my pinbefore in another: all that was nothing but human natur.” 
[A pause, and six or seven whifts of the pipe. ] 

“ I] was sent to a school at a penny a week, to keep me out of the 
way, and out of mischief. I larnt nothing but to sit still on the form 
and hold my tongue, and so I used to amuse myself twiddling my 
thumbs, and looking at the flies as they buzzed about the room in the 
summer time, and in the winter, cause there was no flies of no sort, 
I used to watch the old missus a knitting of stockings, and think how 
soon the time would come when I should go home and have my 
supper, which, in a child, was nothing but human natur. [Puff puff, 
puff.] Father and mother lived in a cellar; mother sold coals and 
‘tatoes, and father used to go out to work in the barges on the river. 
As soon as I was old enough, the schoolmissus sent word that I ought 
to larn to read and write, ‘and that she must be paid threepence a 
week, so father took me away from school, because he thought I had 
had education enough; and mother perched me on a basket upside 
down, and made me watch that nobody took the goods while she was 
busy down below; and then I used to sit all day long watching the 
coals and ‘tatoes, and never hardly speaking to nobody; so having 
nothing better to do, I used to think about this, and that, and every 
thing, and when dinner would be ready, and when I might get off the 
basket; for you see thinking be another of the senses, and when one 
has nothing to do, and nothing to say, to think be nothing more than 
human natur. [Puff, puff, and a pause for a drink out of the pot. ] 
At last, I grew a big stout boy, and mother said that I ate too much, 
and must earn my liv elihood somehow or another, and father for once 
agreed with her; but there was a little difficulty how that was to be 
done ; so until that was got over, I did nothing at all but watch the 
coals and ‘tatoes as before. One day mother wouldn't give me 
wictuals enough, so I helped myself; so she whacked me; so I being 
strong whacked she; so father coming home whacked me, so I takes 
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to my heels and runs away a good mile before I thought at all about 
how I was to live; and there I was, very sore, very unhappy, and very 
hungry. (Puff, puff, puff, and a spit.] I walks on, and on, and then 
I gets behind a coach, and then the fellow whips me, and I gets down 
again in a great hurry and tumbles into the road, and before I could 
get up again, a gemman in a gig drives right over me and breaks my 


leg. I screams with the pain, which if I hadn’t had the sense of 


feeling, of course I shouldn't have minded. He pulls up and gets 
out, and tells me he’s very sorry. I tells him so am I. His ser- 
vant calls some people, and they takes: me into a public-house, and 
lays me on the table all among the pots of beer, sends for a doctor 
who puts me into bed, and puts my leg right again; and then I was 
provided for, for at least six weeks, during which the gemman calls 
and axes how I feel myself, and I says, ‘ Pretty well, I thanky.’ [ Puff, 
puff—knock the ashes out, pipe refilled, relighted, a drink of beer, and 
go on.] So when I was well, and on my pins again, the gentleman 
says, ‘ What can I do for you?’ and the landlord cuts him short, by 
saying, that he wanted a pot-boy, if I liked the profession. Now if | 
didn't like the pots I did the porter, which I had no share of at home, 
so I agrees. ‘The gemman pays the score, gives me half a guinea, 
and tells me not to be lying in the middle of the road another time. 
I tells him I won't, so he jumps into his gig, and I’ve never cast eyes 
upon him since. I stayed three years with my master, taking out 
beer to his customers, and always taking a little out of each pot for 
myself, for that’s nothing but human natur, when you likes a thing; 
but I never got into no trouble until one day I sees my missus a kiss- 
ing in the back parlour with a fellow who travels for orders. I never said 
nothing at first; but at last I sees too much, and then I tells master, 
who gets into a rage, and goes in to his wife, stays with her half an 
hour, and then comes out and kicks me out of the door, calling me a 
liar, and telling me never to show my face again. I shies a pot at his 
head, and showed him any thing but my face, for I took to my heels, 
and ran for it as fast as I could. So much for seeing; if I hadn't 
seen, that wouldn't have happened. So there I was adrift, and good- 
by to porter. [Puff, puff, “ Mary, where’s my "baccy stopper?” 
poke down, puff, puff, spit, and proceed.] Well, I walks towards 
Lunnun, thinking on husbands and wives, porter and human natur, 
until I finds myself there, and then I looks at all the lighted lamps, 
and recollects that I havn't no lodging for the night, and then all of 
a sudden | thinks of my father and mother, and wonders how they be 
going on. So I thought I'd go and see, and away I went; comes to 
the cellar and goes down. There sits my mother with a quartern 
of gin before her, walking to and fro, and whimpering to herself; so 
says I, ‘ Mother, what’s the matter now?’ at which she jumps up 
and hugs me, and tells me I’m her only comfort left. I looks at the 
quartern and thinks otherwise, so down I sits by her side, and then 
she pours me out a glass, and pours out all her grief, telling me how 
my father had left her for another woman, who kept another cellar 
in another street, and how she was very unhappy, and how she had 
taken to gin—which was nothing but human natur, you see, and how 
she meant to make away with herself; and then she sent for more 
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quarterns, and we finished them. What with the joy of finding me, 
and the grief at losing my father, and the quarterns of gin, she went 
to bed crying drunk, and fell fast asleep. So did I, and thought 
home was home after all. Next morning | takes up the business, and 
finds trade not so bad after all, so I takes the command of all, keeps 
all the money, and keeps mother in order, and don't allow drinking 
nor disorderly conduct in the house; but goes to the public-house 
every night for a pipe and a pot. 

“ Well, every thing goes on very well for a month, when who 
should come home but father, which I didn't approve of, because 
I liked being master. So I being a strong chap then says, ‘ If 
you be come to ill treat my mother, I'll put you in the kennel, father. 
Be off to your new woman. Ar'n’t you ashamed of yourself?’ says 
I. So father looks me in the face, and tells me to stand out of his 
way, or he’ll make cat’s-meat of me; and then he goes to my mother, 
and after a quarter of an hour of sobbing on her part, and coaxing 
on his, they kiss and make friends ; and then they both turns to me 
and orders me to leave the cellar, and never to show my face again. 
I refuses; father flies at me, and mother helps him, and between the 
two I was hustled out to find my bread how and where I could. 
I've never taken a woman’s part since. [Puff, puff, puff, and a deep 
sigh.] I walks down to the water side, and having one or two shil- 
lings in my pocket, goes into a public-house to get a drop of drink 
and a bed. And when I comes in, I sees a man hand a note for 
change to the landlady, and she gives him change. ‘ That won't 
do,’ says he, and he was half tipsy. ‘I give you a ten-pound note, 
and this here lad be witness.’ ‘ It was only a one,’ says the woman. 
‘ You are d d old cheat,’ says he, ‘and if youdon’t give me the 
change, I'll set your house on fire, and burn you alive. With that 
there was a great row, and he goes out for the constable, and gives 
her in charge, and gives me in charge as a witness, and she gives 
him in charge, so we ali went to the watchhouse together, and slept 
on the benches. The next morning we all appeared before the ma- 
gistrate, and the man tells his story, and calls me as a witness; but 
recollecting how much I had suffered from seeing, | wouldn't see any 
thing this time. It might have heen a ten-pound note, for it cer- 
tainly didn’t look like a one, but my evidence went rather for than 
against the woman, for I only proved the man to be drunk; and she 
was let off, and I walked home with her. ‘ So,’ says she, ‘ you're 
a fine boy, and I'll do you a good turn for what you have done for 
me. My husband is a waterman, and I'll make you free of the 
river; for he hasn't no ’prentice, and you can come on shore and stay 
at the public-house, when you ar’n’t wanted.’ I jumped at the offer, 
and so, by not seeing, I gets into a regular livelihood. Well, Jacob, 
how do you like it ?” 

“ Very much,” replied I. 

* And you, Mary?” 

“QO! I like it very much; but I want father to go on, and to know 
how he fell in love, and married my mother.” 

“Well, you shall have it all by-and-by; but now I must take a 
spell.” 
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Old Stapleton finished his pipe, took another swig at the porter, 
filled, relighted, puffed to try it, cleared his mouth, and then pro- 
ceeded :— 

“ Now you see, Bartley, her husband, was the greatest rogue on 
the river; he was up to every thing, and stood at nothing. He 
fleeced as much on the water as she did on the land, for I often seed 
her give wrong change afterwards when people were tipsy, but I 
made a rule always to walk away. As for Bartley, his was always 
night work, and many’s the coil of rope I have brought on shore, what, 
although he might have paid for, he didn’t buy of the lawful owner, 
but I never seed or heard, that was my maxim; and I fared well till I 
served my time, and then they give me their old wherry, and built a 
new one for themselves. So I set up on my own account, and then I 
seed, and heard, and had all my senses, just as well as before—more’s 
the pity, for no good came of it. [Puff, puff, puff, puff.] The 
Bartleys wanted me to join them, but that wouldn't do; for though 
I never meddled with other people’s concerns, yet I didn’t choose to 
go wrong myself. I’ve seed all the world cheating each other for 
fifty years or more, but that’s no concern of mine; I can’t make the 
whole world better, so all I thinks about is, to keep honest myself; 
and if every one was to look after his own soul, and not trouble 
themselves about their neighbours, why then it would be all the 
better for human natur. I plied at the Swan Stairs, gained my 
livelihood, and spent it as I got it, for I was too young then to look 
out a’ter a rainy day. 

* One night a young woman in a cloak comes down to the stairs, 
with a bundle in her arms, and seems in a very great taking, and 
asks me for a boat. I hauls out of the row alongside of the hard, 
and hands her in. She trips as she steps in, and I catches to save 
her from falling, and in catching her I puts my hand upon the bundle 
in her arms, and feels the warm face of a baby. ‘Where am I to 
go, ma‘am?’ says I. ‘QO! pull across and land me on the other side,’ 
says she; and then I hears her sobbing to herself, as if her heart 
would break. When we were in the middle o’ the stream, she lifts 
up her head, and then first she looks at the bundle and kisses it, and 
then she looks up at the stars which were glittering above in the sky. 
She kisses the child once more, jumps up, and afore I could be 
aware of what she were about, she tosses me her purse, throws the 
child into the water, gives a loud scream, and leaps in herself. | 
pulls sharp round immediately, and seeing her again, I made one or 
two good strokes, comes alongside of her, and gets hold of her clothes. 
A’ter much ado, I gets her into the wherry, and as soon as I seed she 
was come to again, I pulls her back to the stairs where she had 
taken me from. As soon as I lands I hears a noise and talking, and 
several people standing about; it seems it were her relatives, who 
had missed her, and were axing whether she had taken a boat; and 
while they were describing her, and the other watermen were telling 
them how I had taken a fare of that description, I brings her back. 
W ell, they takes charge of her, and leads her home, and then for the 
first time I thinks of the purse at the bottom of the boat, which I 
picks up, and sure enough there were four golden guineas in it, be- 
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sides some silver. Well, the men who plied at the stairs axed me all 
about it, but I keeps my counsel, and only tells them how the poor 
girl threw herself into the water, and how I pulled her out again; 
and in a week I had almost forget all about it, when up comes an 
officer, and says to me, *‘ You be Stapleton the waterman?’ and I 
says, ‘Yes, I be. ‘Then you must come along with me; and he 
takes me to the police-office, where I finds the poor young woman in 
custody for being accused of having murdered her infant. So they 
begins to tax me upon my Bible oath, and I was forced to tell the 
whole story; for though you may lose all your senses when conve- 
nient, yet somehow or ensthion. an oath on the Bible brings them all 
back again. ‘ Did yeu see the child?’ said the magistrate. ‘I seed 
a bundle,’ said I. * Did you hear the child cry?’ says he. ‘£ No,’ 
says I, ‘I didn’t; and then I thought I had got the young woman 
off; but the magistrate was an old fox, and had all the senses at his 
fingers ends. So says he, ‘ When the young woman stepped into 
the boat, did she give you the bundle?’ ‘No,’ says L again. ‘Then 
you never touched it?’ ‘Yes, I did, when her foot slipped.’ ¢ And 
what did it feel like?’ ‘It felt like a piece of human natur,’ says I, 
‘and quite warm like. ‘How do you mean?’ says he. ‘ Why, I 
took it by the feel for a baby.’ ‘And it was quite warm, was it?’ 
‘Yes, replied I, ‘it was.’ ‘Well, then, what else took place ?’ 
‘Why, when we were in the middle of the stream, she and her child 
went overboard; I pulled her in again, but couldn't see the child. 
Fortunately for the poor girl, they did’nt ask me which went over- 
board first, and that saved her from hanging. She was confined six 
months in prison, and then let out again; but you see, if it hadn't 
been for my unfortunately feeling the child, and feeling it was warm, 
what proved its being alive, the poor young woman would have got 
off altogether, perhaps. So much for the sense of feeling, which I 
says is of no use to nobody, but only a vexation.” [Puff, the pipe 
out, relighted—puff, puff. 

“ But, father,” said Mary, “did you ever hear the history of the 
poor girl ?’ 

“ Yes, I heard as how it was a hard case, how she had been seduced 
by some fellow who had left her and her baby, upon which she deter- 
mined to drown herself, poor thing! and her baby too. Had she only 
tried to drown her baby, I should have said it was quite unnatural ; 
but as she wished to drown herself at the same time, I considers that 
drowning the baby, to take it to heaven with her, was quite natural, 
and all agreeable to human natur. Love's a sense which young 
women should keep down as much as possible, Mary ; no good comes 
of that sense.” 

And yet, father, it appears to me to be human nature,” replied 
Mary. 

‘““ So it is, but there’s mischief in it, girl, so do you never have any 
thing to do with it.” 

“ Was there mischief when you fell in love with my mother and 
married her ?” 

* You shall hear, Mary,” replied old Stapleton, who recommenc ed. 

‘It was bout two months after the poor girl threw herself into 
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the river, that I first seed your mother. She was then mayhap two 
years older than you may be, and much such a same sort of person 
in her looks. There was a young man who plied from our stairs, 
named Ben Jones; he and I were great friends, and used for to help 
each other, and when a fare called for oars, used to ply together, 
‘One night he says to me, ‘ Will, come up and I'll show you a devilish 
fine piece of stuff.’ So I walks with him, and he takes me to a 
shop where they dealed in marine stores, and we goes and finds your 
mother in the back parlour. Ben sends out for pipes and beer, and 
we set down and made ourselves comfortable. Now, Mary, your 
mother was a very jilting kind of girl, who would put one fellow off 
to take another, just as her whim and fancy took her. [I looked at 
Mary, who cast down her eyes.] Now these women do a mint of 
mischief among men, and it seldom ends well; and I'd sooner see you 
in your coffin to-morrow, Mary, than think you should be one of this 
flaunting sort. Ben Jones was quite in for it, and wanted for to 
marry her, and she had turned off a fine young chap for him, and he 
used to come’ there every night, and it was supposed that they would 
be spliced in the course of a month; but when I goes there, she cuts 
him almost altogether, and takes to me, making such eyes at me, and 
drinking beer out of my pot and refusing his’n, till poor Jones was 
quite mad and beside himself. Well, it wasn’t in human natur to 
stand those large blue eyes, (just like yours, Mary,) darting fire at a 
poor fellow; and when Jones got up in a surly humour, and said it 
was time to go away, instead of walking home arm in arm, we went 
side by side, like two big dogs with their tails as stiff up as a crow 
bar, and all ready for a fight; neither he nor I saying a word, and 
we parted without saying good night. Well, I dreamed of your 
mother all that night, and the next day went to see her, and felt 
worser and worser each time, and she snubbed Jones, and at last 
told him to go about his business. ‘This was ‘bout a month after I 
had first seen her; and then one day Jones, who was a prime fighter, 
says to me, ‘ Be you a man?’ and slaps me on the ear. So I know- 
ing what he'd be a'ter, pulls off my duds, and we sets to. We fights 
for ten minutes or so, and then I hits him a round blow on the ear, 
and he falls down on the hard, and ‘ could'nt come to time.’ No won- 
der, poor fell.w! for he had gone to eternity. [Here old Stapleton 
paused for half a minute, and passed his hand across his eyes.] | 
was tried for manslaughter ; but it being proved that he came up and 
struck me first, I was acquitted, after lying two months in gaol, for I 
couldn't get no bail; but it was because I had been two months in 
goal that L was let off. At first, when I came out, I determined 
never to see your mother again; but she came to me, and wound 
round me, and I loved her so much, that I couldn't shake her off. As 
soon as she found that I was fairly hooked, she began to play with 
others ; but I wouldn't stand that, and every fellow that came near 
her was certain to have a turn out with me, and so I became a great 
fighter; and she, seeing that I was the best man, and that no one else 
would come to her, one fine morning agreed to marry me. Well, we 
were spliced, and the very first night I thought I saw poor Ben 
Jones standing by my bedside, and for a week or so, [| was not com- 
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fortable ; but, howsomever, it wore off, and I plied at the stairs, and 
gained my money. But my pipe’s out, and I'm dry with talking. 
Suppose I take a spell for a few minutes.” 

Stapleton relighted his pipe, and for nearly half an hour smoked 
in silence. What Mary’s thoughts were | cannot positively assert ; 
but I imagined that, like myself, she was thinking about her mother's 
conduct and her own. I certainly was making the comparison, and 
we neither of us spoke a word. 

“ Well,” continued Stapleton, at last, “ I married your mother, 
Mary, and I only hope that any man who may take a fancy to you, 
will not have so much trouble with his wife as | had. 1 thought that 
a'ter she were settled that she would give up all her nonsense, and 
behave herself—but I suppose it was in her natur and she couldn't 
help it. She made eyes and gave encouragement to the men, until 
they became saucy, and I became jealous, and I had to fight one and 
then the other, until I became a noted pugilist. 1 will say that your 
mother seemed always very happy when I beat my man, which latterly 
I always did; but still she liked to be fé for, and I had hardly time 
to earn my bread. At last, some one backed me against another 
man in the ring, for fifty pound a-side, and I was to have half, if 1 won. 
I was very short of blunt at the time, and I agreed; so, a'ter a little 
training, the battle was fought and I won easy, and the knowing ones 
liked my way of hitting so much, that they made up another match 
with a better man, for two hundred pounds; and a lord and other 
great people came to me, and I| was introduced to them at the public 
house, and all was settled. So I became a regular prize fighter, all 
through your mother, Mary. Nay, don’t cry, child, I don’t mean to 
say that your mother, with all her love of being stared at and talked 
to, would have gone wrong, but still it was almost as bad in my 
opinion. Well, | was put into training, and after five weeks we met 
at Moulsey Hurst, and a hard fight it was—but I've got the whole of 
it somewhere, Mary, look in the drawer there, and you'll see a news- 
paper.” 

Mary brought out the newspaper, which was rolled up and tied 
with a bit of string, and Stapleton handed it over to me, telling 
me to read it aloud. I did so, but I shall not enter into the 
details. 

“ Yes, that’s all right enough,” said Stapleton, who had taken 
advantage of my reading to smoke furiously, as if to make up for lost 
time, “but no good came of it, for one of the gemmen took a fancy 
to your mother, Mary, and tried to win her away from me. I found 
him attempting to kiss her, and she refusing him—but laughing, and, 
as I thought, more than half willing; so I floored him, and put him 
out of the house, and after that I never would have any thing more 
to say with lords and gemmen, nor with fighting either. I built a 
new wherry and stuck to the river, and I shifted my lodgings, that I 
mightn’t mix any more with those who knew me as a boxer. Your 
mother was then brought to bed with you, and I hoped for a good 
deal of happiness, as I thought she would only think of her husband 


and child; and so she did until you were weaned, and then she went 
¥r2 
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on just as afore. There was a captain of a vessel lying in the river, 
who used now and then to stop and talk with her, but I thought little 
about that, seeing how every one talked with her and she with every 
body ; and besides she knew the captain's wife, who was a very pretty 
woman, and used very often to ask Mary to go and see her, which I 
permitted. But one morning when I was going off to the boat—tor 
he had come down to me to take him to his vessel—just as I was 
walking away with the sculls over my shoulder, 1 recollects_ my 
‘baccy box, which I had left, and I goes back and hears him say 
before I came into the door— Recollect, I shall be here again by 
two o'clock, and then you promised to come on board my ship, and 
see I didn’t hear the rest, but she laughed and said yes, she 
would. I didn’t show myself, but walked away again and went to 
the boat. He followed me, and I rowed him up the river and took 
my fare—and then I determined to watch them, for I felt mighty 
jealous. So I lays off on my oars in the middle of the stream, and 
sure enough I sees the captain and your mother get into a small skiff 
belonging to his ship, and pull away ; the captain had one oar and one 
of his men another. I pulled a’ter them as fast as I could, and at last 
they seed me, and not wishing me to find her out, she begged them 
to pull away as fast as they could, for she knew how savage I would 
be. Still I gained upon them, every now and then looking round and 
vowing vengeance in my heart, when all of a sudden I heard a 
scream, and perceived their boat to capsize, and all hands in the 
water. They had not seen a warp of a vessel getting into the row, and 
had run over it, and as it tautened they capsized. Your mother 
went down like a stone, Mary, and was not found for three days 
aterward; and when I seed her sink I fell down in a fit.” Here old 
Stapleton stopped, laid down his pipe, and rested his face in his 
hands. Mary burst into tears. After a few minutes he resumed. 
“When I came to, I found myself on board of the ship in the cap- 
tain’s cabin, with the captain and his wife watching over me—and then 
I came to understand that it was she who had sent for your mother, 
and that she was living on board, and that your mother had at first 
refused, because she knew I did not like her to be on the river, but 
wishing very much to see a ship, had consented. So it was not so 
bad a’ter all, only that a woman shouldn't act without her husband— 
but you see, Mary, all this would not have happened if it hadn't been 
that I overheard part of what was said; and you might now have had 
a mother and I a wife to comfort us, if it hadn't been for my unfortu- 
nate hearing—so, as | said before, there’s more harm than good that 
comes trom these senses—at least so it has proved to me. And now 
youve heard my story, and how your mother died, Mary, so take 
care you don't fall into the same fault, and be too fond of being 
looked at, which it does somehow or another appear to me you have 
a bit of a hankling a’ter—but like mother like child, they say, and 
that’s Awman natur.” 

When Stapleton had concluded his narrative, he smoked his pipe 
in silence. Mary sat at the table with her hands pressed to her 
temples, apparently in deep thought; and I felt any thing but com- 
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municative. In half an hour the pot of beer was finished, and Sta- 
pleton rose. 

* Come, Mary, don't be thinking so much; let's all go to-bed. 
Show Jacob his room, and then come up.” 

«“ Jacob can find his own room, father,” replied Mary, “ without 
my showing him ; he knows the kitchen, and there is but one other 
below.” 

I took my candle, wished them good night, and went to my bed, 
which, although very homely, was at all events comfortable. 

For many days the frost continued, until at last the river was 
frozen over, and all communication by it was stopped. Stapleton’s 
money ran short, our fare became very indifferent, and Mary declared 
that we must all go begging with the market gardeners if it lasted 
much longer. 

« T must go and call upon Mr. Turnbull, and ax him to help us,” 
said Stapleton, one day, pulling his last shilling out and laying it on 
the table. “I’m cleaned out; but he’s a good gentleman, and will lend 
me a trifle.” In the afternoon Stapleton returned, and I saw by his 
looks that he had been successful. “ Jacob,” said he, “ Mr. Turnbull 
desires you will breakfast with him to-morrow morning, as he wishes 
to see you.” 

I set off accordingly at day-light the next morning, and was in 
good time for breakfast. Mr. Turnbull was as kind as ever, and 
began telling me long stories about the ice in the northern regions. 

« By-the-by, I hear there is an ox to be roasted whole, Jacob, a 
little above London Bridge; suppose we go and see the fun.” 

I consented, and we took the Brentford coach, and were put 
down at the corner of Queen-street, from whence we walked to the 
river. The scene was very amusing and exciting. Booths were 
erected on the ice, in every direction, with flags flying, people walk- 
ing, and some skating, although the ice was too rough for that pas- 
time. Jhe whole river was crowded with people, who now walked in 
security over where they would a month before have met with death. 
Ilere and there smoke ascended from various fires, on which sau- 
sages, and other eatables, were cooking; but the great attraction 
was the ox roasting whole, close to the centre pier of the bridge. 
Although the ice appeared to have fallen at the spot where so 
many hundreds were assembled, yet, as it was now four or five feet 
thick, there was no danger. Here and there, indeed, were what 
were called rotten places, where the ice was not sound, but these 
were intimated by placards, warning people not to approach too near ; 
and close to them were ropes and poles for succour, if required. We 
amused ourselves for some time with the gaiety of the scene, for the 
sun shone out bright, and the sky was clear. ‘The wind was fresh 
from the northward, and piercing cold in the shade, the thermometer 
being then, it was said, twenty-eight degrees below the freezing 
point. We had been on the ice about three hours, amusing ourselves, 
when Mr. Turnbull proposed our going home, and we walked up the 
river towards Blackfriars Bridge, where we proposed to land and take 
the coach at Charing Cross. 
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«“ | wonder how the tide is now,” observed Mr. Turnbull to me, 
“it would be rather puzzling to find out” 

“ Not if I can find a hole,” replied 1, looking for one. “ Stop, here 
is one.” I threw in a piece of ice, and found that it was strong ebb. 
We continued our walk over the ice, which was now very rough, 
when Mr. Turnbull's hat fell off, and the wind catching it, it blew 
away, skimming across the ice at a rapid rate. Mr. Turnbull and I 
gave chase, but could scarcely keep up with it, and at all events 
could not overtake it. Many people on the river laughed as we 
passed, and watched us in our chase. Mr. Turnbull was the fore- 
most, and, heedless in the pursuit, did not observe a large surface of 
rotten ice before him; neither did I, until all at once I heard it break 
and saw Mr. Turnbull fall in and disappear. Many people were close 
to us, and a rope was laid across the spot to designate the danger. 
{ did not hesitate—I loved Mr. Turnbull, and my love and my feel- 
ings of resentment were equally potent. I seized the bight of the 
rope, twisted it round my arm, and plunged in after, recollecting it 
was ebb tide; fortunate for Mr. Turnbull it was that he had acci- 
dentally put the question. I sank under the ice, and pushed down 
the stream, and in a few seconds felt myself grappled by him I sought, 
and, at almost the same time, the rope hauling in from above, as soon 
us they found there was resistance, they knew that I, at least, was 
attached to it, and they hauled in quicker, not, however, until 1 had 
lost my recollection. Still I clung to the rope with the force of a 
drowning man, and Mr. Turnbull did the same to me, and we shortly 
made our appearance at the hole in which we had been plunged. A 
ladder was thrown across, and two of the men of the Humane So- 
ciety, came to our assistance, hauled us out, and laid us upon it. 
They then retreated and hauled us on the ladder to a more secure 
situation. We were both still senseless—but having been taken to a 
public-house on the river side, were put to bed, and medical advice 
having been procured, were soon restored. The next morning we 
were able to return in a chaise to Brentford, where our absence had 
created the greatest alarm. Mr. Turnbull spoke but little the whole 
time, but he often pressed my hand, and when I requested him to 
drop me at Fulham, that 1 might let Stapleton and his daughter know 
that 1 was sate, he consented, saying, * God bless you, my fine boy; 
L will see you soon.” ; 

When I went up the stairs of Stapleton’s lodgings, I found Mary 
by herself; she started up as soon as she saw me. 

“ Where dave you been, you naughty boy?” said she, halt crying, 
half smiling. ach ro 

* Under the ice,” LT replied, “and only thawed again this morning. 
_* Are you inearnest, Jacob?” said she; “ now don't plague and 
frighten me, I've been too frightened already. I never slept a wink 
last night.” I then told her the circumstances which had occurred. 
“ T was sure something had happened,” she replied. “I told my father 
so, but he wouldn't believe it. You promised to be at home to give 


me my lesson, and IL know you never break your word; but my 
father smoked away, and said, that when boys are 


amused, they for- 
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get their promises, and that it was nothing but human natur. QO, 

Jacob, I'm so glad you're back again; and after what has happened, 
I don’t mind your kissing me for once.” And Mary held her face 
towards me, and returned my kiss. ‘ There, that must last you a 
long while, recollect,” said she, laughing, * you must not think of 
another until you're under the ice again.’ 

«* Then I trust it will be the last,” replied I, laughing. 

“ You are not in love with me, Jacob, that’s clear, or you would 
not have made that answer,” replied Mary. 

I had seen a great deal of Mary, and though she certainly was a 
great flirt, yet she had many excellent and amiable qualities. lor 
the first week after her father had given us the history of his life, his 
remarks upon her mother appeared to have made a decided impression 
upon her, and her conduct was much more staid and demure ; but as 
the remembrance wore off, so did her conduct become coquettish and 
flirting as before; still it was impossible not to be fond of her, and 
even with all her caprice, there was such a fund of real good teeling 
and amiableness, which, when called forth, was certain to appear, 
that I often thought how dangerous and captivating a girl she would 
be when she grew up. I had again produced the books which I had 
thrown aside with disgust, to teach her to read and write. Her im- 
provement was rapid, and would have been still more so, if she had 
not been just as busy in trying to make me fond of her, as she was in 
surmounting the difficulties of her lessons. But she was very young, 
and although, as her father declared, it was her vatur to run after 
the men, there was every reason to hope that a year or two would 
render her less volatile, and add to those sterling good qualities which 
she really possessed. In heart and feeling she was a modest girl, 
although the buoyancy of her spirits often carried her beyond the 
bounds prescribed by decorum, and often called forth a blush upon 
her own animated countenance, when her good sense or the remarks 
of others, reminded her of her having committed herself. It was 
impossible to know Mary and not like her, although at a casual 
meeting, a rigid person might go away with an impression by no 
means fav ourable. As for myself, 1 must say, that the more I was in 
her company, the more I was attached to her, and the more I re- 
spected her. 

Old Stapleton came home in the evening. He had, as usual, been 
smoking, and thinking of human natur, at the Feathers public-house. 
I told him what had happened, and upon the strength of it he sent 
for an extra pot of beer for Mary and me, which he insisted upon our 
drinking between us—a_ greater sete of good will on his part could 
not have been given. Although ¢ ‘aptain ‘Turnbull appeared to have 
recovered from the effects of the accident, yet it appeared that such 
Was not the case, as the morning after his arrival he was taken ill 
with shivering and pains in his loins, which ended in ague and fever, 
and he did not quit his bed for three or four weeks. I, on the contrary, 
felt no ill effects; but the constitution of a youth is better able to meet 
such violent shocks, than that of a man of sixty years old, already 

sapped by exposure and fatigue. As the frost still continued, I com- 
plied with Captain Turnbull's request to come up and stay with him, 
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and for many days, until he was able to leave his bed, I was his con- 
stant nurse. The general theme of his conversation was on my 
future prospects, and a wish that I would embark in some pursuit or 
profession more likely to raise me in the world; but on this head | 
was positive, and also on another point, which was, that I would in 
future put myself under an obligation to no one. I could not erase 
trom my memory the injuries | had received, and my vindictive spirit 
continually brooded over them. I was resolved to be independent 
and free. I felt that in the company I was in, that I was with my 
equals, or, if there were any superiority, it was on my part, arising 
from education, and I never would submit to be again in the society 
of those above me, in which I was admitted as a favour, and by the 
major part looked down upon, and at the same time liable, as I had 


once been, to be turned out with contumely on the first moment of 


caprice. Still I was very fond of Captain Turnbull. He had always 
been kind to me, spoke to me on terms of equality, and had behaved 
with consistency, and my feelings towards him since the accident, had 
consequently strengthened; but we always feel an increased regard 
towards those to whom we have been of service, and my pride was 
softened by the reflection that whatever might be Mr. ‘Turnbull's 
good-will towards me, he never could, even if I would permit it, re- 
pay me for the life which I had preserved. ‘Towards him I felt un- 
bounded regard—towards those who had ill-treated me, unlimited 
hatred; towards the world in general a mixture of feeling which | 
could hardly analyze ; and, as far as regarded myself, a love of liberty 
and independence, which nothing would ever have induced me to 
compromise. As I did not wish to hurt Captain Turnbull's feelings by 
a direct refusal to all his proffers of service, and remarks upon the 
advantages which might arise, | generally made an evasive answer ; 
but when on the day proposed for my departure, he at once came to 
the point, offering me every thing, and observing that he was child- 
less, and therefore my acceptance of his offer would be injurious to 
nobody, when he took me by the hand, and drawing me near to him, 
passed his arm round me, and spoke to me in the kind accents of a 
lather, almost entreating me to consent—the tears of gratitude 
coursed each other rapidly down my cheeks, but my resolution was no 
less firm—although it was with a faltering voice that I replied, “ You 
have been very kind to me, sir—very kind—and I shall never forget 
it; and T hope T shall deserve it—but—Mr. Drummond, and Mrs. 
Drummond, and Sarah, were also kind to me—very kind to me—you 
know the rest. | will remain as I am, if you please ; and if you wish 
to do me a kindness—it’ you wish me to love you, as | really do, let 
me be as | am—tree and independent. | beg it of you as the 
greatest favour that you can possibly confer on me—the only favour 
which T can accept, or shall be truly thankful for.” ; 
Captain ‘Turnbull was some minutes before he could reply. Tle 
then said—* I see it is useless, and I will not tease you any more ; 
but, Jacob, do not let the first injustice which you have received 
trom your fellow creatures prey so much upon your mind, or induce 


you to form the mistaken idea that the world is bad. As you live on, 


you will find much good; and recollect, that those who have in- 
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jured you, from the misrepresentation of others, have been willing, 
and have offered, to repair their fault. They can do no more, and I 
wish you could get over this vindictive feeling. Recollect, we must 
forgive, as we hope to be forgiven.” 

« I do forgive—at least, 1 do sometimes,” replied 1, “for Sarah's 
sake—but I can’t always.” 

« But you ought to forgiv e, for other reasons, Jacob.” 

« 1] know I ought—but if I cannot, | cannot.’ 

« Nay, my boy, I never heard you talk so—I was going to say— 
wic kedly. Do you not perceive that you are now in error? = You will 
not abandon a feeling which your own good sense and religion tell 
you to be wrong—you cling to it—and yet you will admit of no ex- 
cuse for the errors of others.” 

* IT feel what you say—and the truth of it, sir,” replied 1; “but I 
cannot combat the feeling. 1 will therefore admit every excuse you 
please, for the faults of others, but at the same time, 1 am surely not 
to be blamed if I refuse to put myself in a situation where | am again 
liable to meet with mortification. Surely I am not to be censured, if 
I prefer to work for my bread after my own fashion, and preter the 
river to dry land?” 

* No, that I acknowledge ; but what I dislike in the choice is, that 
it is dictated by feelings of resentment.” 

What's done can't be he lped,” replied I, quickly, wishing to break 
off the conversation. 

* Very true, Jacob; but I follow that up with another of your re- 
marks, which is, * Better luck next time.’ God bless you, my boy, 
take care of yourself, and don't get under the ice again 1” 

* For you I would to morrow,” replied I, taking the profte red hand; 
“but if I could only see thi at Hodgson near a a 

* You'd not push him inf 

“6 * Indeed I would,” replied I, bitterly. 

‘Jacob, you would not, I tell you—you think so now, but if you 
saw him in distress, you would assist him, as you did me. I know 
you, my boy, better than you know yourself.” 

Whether ¢ Captain Turnbull or I were 1 right, remains to be proved in 
the sequel. We then shook hands, and I he astened away to see Mary, 
whom I had often thought of during my absence. 

“ Who do you think has been here?” said Mary, after our first 
creeting. 

“ | cannot guess,” replied I.“ Not old ‘Tom and his son ¢” 

* No; I don't think it was old Tom, but it was such an old quiz— 
with such a nose—O heavens! I thought | should have died with 
laughing as soon as he went down stairs. Do you know, Jacob, that 
1 made love to him, just to see how he'd take it. You know who it 
Is now 





* QO yes! you mean the Domine, my schoolmaster.” 

“ Yes, he told me so; and I talked so much about you, and about 
your teaching me to read and write, and how fond I was of learning, 
and how IL should like to be married to an elderly man who was a 
great scholar, who would teach me Latin and Greek, that the old 
gentleman became quite chatty, and sat for two hours talking to me. 
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He desired me to say that he should call here to-morrow afternoon, 
and I begged him to stay the evening, as you are to have two more 
of your friends here. Now, who do you think are those a 

“ ] have no others, except old Tom Beazely and his son. 

“ Well, it is your old Tom after all, and a nice old fellow he is, 
although I would not like him for a husband ; but as for his son—he’s 
a lad after my own heart—I'm quite in love with him.” 

“ Your love will do you no harm, Mary, but recollect, what may 
be a joke to you may not be so to, other people. As for the Domine 
meeting old Beazely and his son, I don’t exactly know how that will 
suit, for I doubt if he will like to see them.” 

“ Why not ?” inquired Mary. 

Upon a promise never to hint at them, I briefly stated the 
circumstances attending the worthy man’s voyage on board of the 
lighter. Mary paused, and then said, “Jacob, did we not read the last 
time, that the most dangerous rocks to men were wine and women.” 

“ Yes, we did, if I recollect right.” 

“ Humph,” said she, “the old gentleman has given plenty of les- 
sons in his time, and it appears that he has received one.” 

“We may do so, to the last day of our existence, Mary.” 

“ Well, he is a very clever, learned man, I’ve no doubt, and looks 
down upon all us (not you, Jacob) as silly people. I'll try if Z can't 
give him a lesson.” 

“ You, Mary! what can you teach him ?” 

“ Never mind, we shall see ;’ and Mary turned the discourse to 
about her father. “ You know, I suppose, that father is gone up to 
Mr. Turnbull's ?” 

** No, I did not.” 

“Yes, he has; he was desired to go there this morning, and hasn't 
been back since. Jacob, I hope you won't be so foolish again, for I 
don't want to lose my master.” 

“ O never fear, I shall teach you all you want to know before I 
die,” replied I. 

* Don’t be too sure of that,” replied Mary, fixing her large blue 
eyes upon me ; * how do you know how much I may wish to have of 
your company ? 

* Well, if I walk off ina hurry, I'll make you over to young Tom 
Beazely. You're half in love with him already, you know,” replied I, 
laughing. 

* Well, he is a nice fellow,” replied she ; “he laughs more than 
you do, Jacob.” 

“ He has suffered less,” replied I, gloomily, calling to mind what 
had occurred; “but, Mary, he is a fine young man, and a good 
hearted, clever fellow to boot; and when you do know him, you will 
like him very much.” As I said this, I heard her father coming up 
stairs; he came in high good humour with his interview with Captain 
furnbull, called for his pipe and pot, and was excessively fluent upon 
* human natur.” 

The afternoon of the next day I heard a well-known voice, which 
carolled forth, as Mary huddled up her books, and put them out of 
the way ; for at that time I was, as usual, giving her a lesson. 
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‘ And many strange sights I’ve seen, 
And long I've been a rover, 
And every where I've been, 
But now the wars are over, 
I've been across the line, 
Where the sun will burn your nose off, 
And I’ve been in northern climes, 
Where the frost would bite your toes off. 
Fal de ral, fal de ral, fal de ral de liddy.” 


«“ Heave a-head, Tom, and let me stump up at my leisure. It’s 
like warping ‘gainst wind and tide with me—and I get’s up about as 
fast as lawyers go to heaven.” 

I thought, when Tom came up first, that he had been at unusual 
trouble in setting off his person, and certainly, a better looking, frank, 
open, merry countenance, was seldom to be seen. In person, he was 
about an inch taller than I, athletic, and well formed. He made 
up to Mary, who, perceiving his impatience, and either to check him 
before me, or else from her usual feeling of coquetry, received him 
rather distantly, and went up to old Tom, with whom she shook hands 
warmly. 

“ Whew! what’s in the wind now, Jacob ? Why, we parted the 
best friends in the world,” said Tom, looking at Mary. 

« Sheer off yourself, Tom,” replied I, laughing, “and you'll see that 
she'll come to again.’ 

* Oh, oh! so the wind’s in that quarter, is it,” replied Tom ; “with 
all my heart—I can show false colours as well as she can. But I say, 
Jacob, before 1 begin my manceuvres, tell me if you wish me to hoist 
the néutral flag—tor I won't interfere with you.” 

“ Here's my hand upon it, Tom, that the coast is clear, as far as 
I'm concerned; but take care—she’s a clipper, and not unlikely to 
slip through your fingers, even when you have her under your lee, 
within hail.” 

‘“ Let me alone, Jacob, for that.” 

‘And more, Tom, when you've possession of her, she will require 
a good man at the helm.” 

‘Then she’s just the craft after my fancy. I hate your steady, 
inasadiien craft, that will steer themselves, almost; give me one 
that requires to be managed by a man and a seaman.” 

“If well manned, she will do any thing, depend upon it, Tom, 
for she’s as sound below as possible; and although she’s down 
to her bearings on the puff of the moment, yet she'd not careen 
further.” 

“ Well, then, Jacob, all’s right ; and now you've told me what tack 
she’s on, see if I don’t shape a course to cut her off.” 

* Well, Jacob, my good boy, so you've been under the water again; 
I thought you had enough of it when Fleming gave you such a twist; 
but, however, this time you went to sarve a friend, which was all 
right. My sarvice to you, Mr. Stapleton,” continued old Tom, as 
Stapleton made his appearance. “I was talking to Jacob about his 
last dive.” 

* Nothing but human natur,” replied Stapleton. 

“ Well, now,” replied old Tom, “1 consider that going plump into 
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the river, when covered with ice, to be quite contrary to human 
natur.” 

“ But not to save a friend, father ?” 

“ No—because that be Jacob's nature, so you see, one nature 
conquered the other, and that’s the whole long and short of it.” : 

« Well, now, suppose we sit down and make ourselves comfortable, 
observed Stapleton; “but here be somebody else coming up—who 
can it be?” 

“I say, old codger, considering you be as deaf as a post, you hears 
pretty well,” said old Tom. . ' 

« Yes, | hear very well in the house, provided people don't speak 
loud.” 

“ Well, that’s a queer sort of deafness ; I think we all are troubled 
with the same complaint,” cried Tom, laughing. 

During this remark the Domine made his appearance. “ Salve 
Dominus,” said 1, upon his entering, taking my worthy pedagogue by 
the hand. 

« Et tu quoque filius meus, Jacobus! but who have we here ? the 
deaf man, the maiden, and—eheu !—the old man called old ‘Tom, and 
likewise the young Tom;”—and the Domine looked very grave. 

“ Nay, sir,” said young Tom, going up to the Domine, “I know 
you are angry with us, because we both drank too much when we 
were last in your company; but we promise—don’'t we, father?—not 
to do so again.” 

This judicious reply of young Tom’s put the Domine more at his 
ease ; what he most feared was raillery and exposure on their parts. 

“ Very true, old gentleman; ‘Tom and I did bouse our jibs up a 
little too taut when last we met—but what then ?—there was the 
grog, and there was nothing to do.” 

* All human natur,” observed Stapleton. 

* Come, sir, you have not said one word to me,” said Mary, going 
up to the Domine. “ Now you must sit down by me, and take care 
of me, and see that they all behave themselves, and keep sober.” 

The Domine cast a look at Mary, which was intended for her alone, 
but which was not unperceived by young Tom or me. “ We shall 
have some fun, Jacob,” said he, aside, as we all sat down to the table, 
which just admitted six, with close stowage. The Domine on one 
side of Mary, Tom on the other, Stapleton next to Tom, then I and 
old Tom, who closed in on the other side of the Domine, putting one 
of his timber toes on the old gentleman's corns, which induced him to 
lift up his leg ina hurry, and draw his chair still closer to Mary, to 
avoid a repetition of the accident; while old Tom was axing pardon, 
and Stapleton demonstrating that on the part of old ‘Tom, not to feed 
with a wooden leg, and on the part of the Domine, to feed with a bad 
corn, was all nothing but “Awman natur.” At last we were all 
seated, and Mary, who had provided for the evening, produced two 
or three pots of beer, a bottle of spirits, pipes, and tobacco. 

* Liberty Hall—I smokes,” said Stapleton, lighting his pipe, and 
falling back on his chair. | 

* PI put a bit of clay in my mouth too,” followed up old Tom; 
‘it makes one thirsty, and one enjoys one’s liquor.” 
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* Well, I malts,” said Tom, reaching a pot of porter, and taking a 
long pull, till he was out of breath. “ What do you do, Jacob 2” 

* T shall wait a little, Tom.” 

‘And what do you do, sir?” said Mary to the Domine. The 
Domine shook his head. * Nay, but you must—or I shall think you 
do not like my company. Come, let me fill a pipe for you.” M: ary 
filled a pipe and handed it to the Domine, who hesitated, looked at 
her, and was overcome. He lighted it, and smoked furiously. 

* The ice is breaking up—we shall have a change of weather—the 
moon quarters to-morrow,” observed old Tom, putting between every 
observation, “* and then honest men may earn their bread again. 
Bad times for you, old codger, heh!” continued he, addressing Sta- 
pleton. Sti ipleton nodded an assent through the smoke, which was 
first perceived by old Tom. * Well, he is deaf, a’ter all; I thought he 
was only shamming a bit. Tsay, Jacob, this is the weather to blow 
your finge rs, and make your eyes bright.” 

‘Rather to blow a cloud, and make your eyes water,” replied 
tom taking up the pot; * Im just as thirsty with swallowing smoke, 
as if I had a pipe myself—at all events, | pipe my eye. Jacob,” 
continued Tom to me apart, * do look how the old gentleman. is 
funking Mary, and casting sheep's eyes at her through the smoke.” 

« He appears as if he were inclined to board her in the smoke,” 
replied I, 

* Yes, and she to make no fight of it, but surrender immediately,” 
said ‘Tom. 

* Don't you believe it, Tom, I know her better; she wants to laugh 
at hina, nothing more ; she winked her eye at me just now; but I 
would not laugh, as I do not choose that the old gentleman should be 
trifled with. I will tax her severely to-morrow.” 

During all this time old Tom and Stapleton smoked in silence ; the 
Domine made use of his eyes in dumb parlance to Mary, who an- 
swered him with her own bright glances, and Tom and I began to 
find it rather dull; when at last old Tom's pipe was exhausted, and 
he had laid it down. “There, I'll smoke no more—the worst of a pipe ts, 
that one can’t smoke and talk at the same time. Mary, my girl, take 
your eyes off the Domine’s nose, and hand me that bottle of stuff. 
What, glass‘to mix it in—that’s more genteel than we are on board, 
Tom.” ‘Tom filled a rummer of grog, took half off at a huge sip, 
and put it down on the table. “ Will you do as we do, sir?” said he, 
addressing the Domine. 

“ Nay, friend Dux, nay—pr'ythee persuade me not—avaunt !” and 
the Domine, with an appearance of horror, turned away from the 
bottle handed towards him by old ‘Tom. 

« Not drink any thing,” said M: ary to the Domine, looking at him 
with surprise; “but indeed you must, or I shall think you despise 
us, and do not think us fit to be in your company.” 

“ Nay, maiden, intreat me not. Ask any thing of me but this,” 
replied the Domine. 

* Ask any thing but this—that’s just the way people have of re- 
fusing, P replied Mary ; ; “ were I to ask any thing else, it would be 
the same answer—ask any thing but this. Now if you will not-drink 
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to please me, I shall quarrel with you. You shall drink a glass, and 
I'll mix it for you.” The Domine shook his head. Mary made a 
rlass of grog, and then put it to her lips. “ Now if you refuse to 
drink it, after I have tasted it, I'll never speak to you again.” So say- 
ing, she handed the glass to the Domine. _ 

“ Verily, maiden, I must needs refuse, for I did make a mental 
vow.” 

«“ What vow was that? was it sworn on the Bible ?” 

« Nay, not on the sacred book, but in my thoughts, most solemnly,” 

“OQ! I make those vows every day, and never keep one of them; 
so that won't do. Now observe, I give you one more chance. I 
shall drink a little more, and if you do not immediately put your lips 
to the same part of the tumbler, I'll never drink to you again.” Mary 
put the tumbler again to her lips, drank a little, with her eyes fixed 
upon the Domine, who watched her with distended nestrils and mus- 
cular agitation of countenance. With her sweetest smile, she handed 
him the tumbler; the Domine half held out his hand, withdrew it, 
put it down again, and by degrees took the tumbler. Mary con- 
quered, and I watched the malice of her look as the liquor trickled 
down the Domine’s throat. Tom and I exchanged glances. The 
Domine put down the tumbler, and then, looking round as a guilty 
person, coloured up to the eyes; but Mary, who perceived that her 
victory was but half achieved, put her hand upon his shoulder, and 
asked him to let her taste the grog again. I also, to make him feel 
more at ease, helped myself to a glass. ‘Tom did the same, and old 
Tom, with more regard to the feelings of the Domine than in his 
bluntness of character I would have given him credit for, said ina 
quiet tone, “The old gentleman is afraid of grog, because he seed 
me take a drop too much, but that’s no reason why grog ar’n’t a good 
thing, and wholesome, in moderation. A glass or two is very well, 
and better still when sweetened by the lips of a pretty girl; and even 
if the Domine does not like it, he’s too much of a gentleman not to 
give up his dislikes to please a lady. More’s the merit; for if he 
did like it, it would be no sacrifice, that’s sartain. Don’t you think 
so, my old boozer?” continued he, addressing Stapleton, who smoked 
in silence. 

“ Human natur,” replied Stapleton, taking the pipe out of his 
mouth, and spitting under the table. 

“ Very true, master; and so here’s to your health, Mr. Domine, 
and may you never want a pretty girl to talk to, or a glass of grog to 
drink her health with.” 

* OQ, but the Domine don’t care about pretty girls, father,” replied 
Tom; “he's too learned and clever; he thinks about nothing but the 
moon, and Latin, and Greek, and philosophy, and all that.” 

“Who can say what's under the skin, Tom? there’s no knowing 
what is, and what isn’'t—Sall’s shoe for that.” 

ws Never heard of Sall’s shoe, father; that’s new to me.” 

* Didn't I ever tell you that, Tom ?—well, then, you shall have it 
now—that is, if all the company be agreeable.” 

“QO yes,” cried Mary ; “ pray tell us.” 

* Would you like to hear it, sir?” 
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« I never heard of Sall Sue in my life, and would fain hear her his- 
tory,” replied the Domine ; “ proceed, friend Dux.” 

“Well, then, you must know when I was a-board of the Terp-sy-chore, 
there was a fore-topman, of the name of Bill Harness, a good sort of 
chap enough, but rather soft in the upper-works. Now we'd been on 
the Jamaica station for some years, and had come home, and merry 
enough, and happy enough we were, (those that were left of us, ) and 
we Were spending our money like the devil. Bill Harness had a wife, 
who was very fond of he, and he were very fond of she, but she was 
a slattenly sort of a body, never tidy in her rigging, all adrift at all 
times. She never wore no stays of no kind, and she all fell down 
afore, and never hauled up the slack behind, and what's more, she 
never had a shoe up at heel, so she went by the name of Slattenly 

Sall, and the first lieutenant, who was a ’ticular sort of a chap, never 
liked to see her on deck, for you see she put her hair in paper on 
New Year's day, and never changed it or took it out till the year 
came round again. However, be it as it may be, she loved Bill, a 
Bill loved she, and they were very happy together. A'ter all, 
a'rn’t whether a woman's tidy w ithout, that makes a man’s ~t 
it depends upon whether she be right within; that is, if she be good 
tempered, and obliging, and civil, and ‘commodating, and so forth. 
A’ter the first day or two—person’s nothing—eyes get palled, like 
the capstern when the anchor’s up to the bows; but what a man likes 
is to nestle in a woman’s bosom, and not be disturbed by vagaries, or 
gusts of temper. Well, Bill was happy—but one day he was devilish 
unhappy, because Sall had lost one of her shoes, which wasn't to be 
wondered at, considering as how she was always slipshod. ‘ Who 
has seen my wife’s shoe?’ says he. ‘ Hang your wife's shoe,’ said 
one, ‘ it warn’t worth casting an eye upon. Still he cried out,‘ Who 
has seen my wife’s shoe?’ ‘I seed it, says another.’ ‘ Where?’ 
says Bill. ‘I seed it down at heel,’ says the fellow. But Bill still 
hollowed out about his wife’s shoe, which it appeared she had dropped 
off her foot as she was going up the forecastle ladder to take the air a 
bit, just as it was dark. At last, Bill made so much fuss about it 
that the ship’s company laughed, and all called out to each other, 
‘Who has seen Sall’s shoe ?’—* Have you got Sall’s shoe?’ and they 
passed the word fore and aft the whole evening, till they went to 
their hammocks. Notwithstanding, as Sall’s shoe was not forth- 
coming, the next morning Bill goes on the quarter deck, and com- 
plains to the first lieutenant, as how he had lost Sall’s shoe. * D—n 
Sall’s shoe,’ said he, ‘ haven’t I enough to look after without your 
wife’s confounded shoes, which can’t be worth twopence. Well, 
Bill argues that his wife has only one shoe left, and that won't ke ep 
two feet dry, and begs the first lieutenant to order a search for it; 
but the first lieutenant turns away, and tells him to go to the devil, 
and all the men grin at Bill’s making such a fuss about nothing. So 
Bill at last goes up to the first lieutenant, and whispers something, 
and the first lieutenant booms him off with his speaking trumpet, as 
if he was making too free, in whispering to his commanding oflicer, 
and then sends for the master-at-arms. ‘Collier,’ says he, ‘ this man 
has lost his wife’s shoe: let a search be made made for it immedi- 
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ately—take all the ship’s boys, and look every where for it ; if you 
find it bring it up to me. So away goes the master-at-arms with 
his cane, and collects all the boys to look for Sall’s shoe—and they 
go peeping about the maindeck, under the guns, and under the hen- 
coops, and in the sheep-pen, and every where; now and then getting 
a smart slap with the cane behind, upon the taut parts of their trow- 
sers, to make them look sharp, until they all wished Sall’s shoe at 
Old Nick and her to, and Bill in the bargain. At last one of the 
boys picks it out of the manger, where it had lain all the night, 
poked up and down by the noses of the pigs, who didn t think it ate 
able, although it might have smelt human-like; the fact was, it was the 
boy who had picked up Sall’s shoe when she dropped it, and had shied 
it forward. It sartainly did not seem to be worth all the trouble, but 
howsomever it was taken aft by the master-at-arms, and laid on the 
capstern head. Then Bill steps out, and takes the shoe before the 
first lieutenant, and cuts it open, and from between the lining pulls 
out four ten-pound notes, which Sall had sewn up there by way of 
security; and the first lieutenant tells Bill he was a great fool to trust 
his money in the shoe of a woman who always went slipshod, and 
tells him to go about his business, and stow his money away in a safer 
place next time. A’ter, if any thing was better than it looked to be, 
the ship's company used always to say it was like Sal's shoe. There 
you have it all.” 

" « Well,” says Stapleton, taking the pipe out of his mouth, “1 
know a fact, much of a muchness with that, which happened to me 
when I was below the river tending a ship at Sheerness—for at one 
time, d'ye see, I used to ply there. She was an old fifty-gun ship, 
called the Adamant, if I recollect right. One day, the first lieu- 
tenant, who, like your’n, was a mighty particular sort of chap, was 
going round the maindeck, and he sees an old pair of canvass trow- 
sers stowed in under the trunnion of one of the guns. So, says he, 
‘whose be these?’ Now no man would answer, because they knowed 
very well that it would be as good as a fortnight in the black list. 
With that the first lieutenant bundles them out of the port, and away 
they floats astern with the tide. It was about half an hour after that, 
that I comes off with the milk for the wardroom mess, and a man, 
named Will Heaviside, says to me, ‘ Stapleton,’ says he, ‘ the first 
lieutenant has thrown my canvass trowsers overboard, and be d d 
to him; now I must have them back.’ ‘ But where be they?’ says I, 
‘I suppose down at the bottom, by this time, and the flat fish 
dubbing their noses into them.’ * No, no,’ says he, they won’t never 
sink, but float till eternity; they be gone down with the tide, and 
they will come back again, only you keep a sharp look out for them, 
and [ll give you five shillings if you bring them.’ Well, I seed little 
chance of ever seeing them again, or of my seeing five shillings, but 
as it so happened next tide, the very ‘denticle trowsers comes up 
staring me in the face. I pulls them in, and takes them to Will Hea- 
viside, who appears to be mightily pleased, and gives me the money. 
‘I wouldn't have lost them for ten, no, not for twenty pounds,’ says he. 
‘At all events you've paid me more than they are worth,’ says I. 
‘Have I?" says he, * stop a bit; and he outs with his knife, and rips 
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open the waistband, and pulls out a piece of linen, and out of the 
piece of linen he pulls out a child's eaul. * There,’ says he, * now 
you knows why th e trowsers wouldn't sink, and Pll leave y ou to judge 
whether they ar'n’t worth five shillings.’ That's my story. 

“ Well, IT can’t understand how it is, that a caul should keep 
people up,” observed old ‘Tom. 

* At all events, a ea// makes people come up fast enough on board 
a man-of-war, father.” 

* That's true enough, but I'm talking of a child's caul, not of a 
hoatswain’s, “Tom.” 

“Til just tell you how it is,” replied Stapleton, who had recom- 
mie moee smoking Be it’s hirman natur. 

* What is your opinion, sir?” said Mary, to the Domine. 

* Maiden,” replied the Doulas, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 

peng its a vulgar error. Sir Thomas Brown, I think it. is. 
hath the same idea; many and strange were the superstitions 
which have been handed down by our less enlightened ancestors— 
all of which mists have been cleared away by the powerful rays of 
truth.” 

“ Well, but, master, if a vulgar error saves a man from Davy 
Jones's locker, arn't it just as a to sew it up in the w aistband of 
your trowsers ¢ 
~ © Granted, good Dux, if it would save a man; but how is it pos- 
sible ¥ it is contrary to the first elements of science.” 

« What matter does that make, provided it holds a man up?" 

* Friend Dux, thou art obtuse.” 

“ Well, perhaps I am, as I don’t know what that is.’ 

* But, father, don’t you recollect,” interrupted Tom, “ what the 
parsons said last Sunday, that faith saved men? Now, Master Do- 
mine, may it not be the faith that a man has in the eau, which may 
save him.” 

* Young Tom, thou art astute.” 

* Well, perhaps I am, as father said, for I don’t know what that 
iss You knock us all down with your dictionary.” 

“ Well, Ido love to hear people make use of such hard words,” 

said Mary, looking at the Domine. “ How very clever you must be, 
sir! I wonder whether I shall ever understand them ? 

“Nay, if thou wilt, I will initiate—sweet maiden, wilt steal an 
hour or so to impregnate thy mind with the seeds of learning, which 
in so fair a soil must needs bring forth good fruit?’ 

‘That's a fine word that impregnate ; will you give us the English 
ori sir,” said young Tom to the Domine. 

“It is Englis i. Tom, only the old gentleman razee/ it a little. The 
third ship in the lee line of the C hannel fleet, was a eighty, called 
the Jinprequable, but the old gentleman knows more about books than 
sea matters.” 

* A marvellous misconception,” quoth the Domine. 

‘ There's another,” cried Tom, laughing; “ that must be a three- 
decker. Come, father, here’s the bottle, you must take another glass 
to wash that down.” 

May 1834.—Vvo.. X.—NO. XXXVII. G 
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“« Pray what was the meaning of that last long word, sir,” said 
Mary, taking the Domine by the arm, “mis —something. 

“The word,” replied the Domine, “ Is a compound, from concep- 
tion, borrowed from the Latin tongue, implying conceiving ; and the 
mis prefixed, which negatives, or reverses the meaning ; misconcep- 
tion, therefore, implies not to conceive. I can make you acquainted 
with many others of a similar tendency, as mésconception ; videlicet, 
mis-apprehension, mis-understanding, mis-contriving, ms-applying, 
MWS ———— 

“ Dear me, what a many misses,” cried Mary, “ and do you know 
them all?” 

“Indeed do I,” replied the Domine, “and many, many more are 
treasured in my memory, guod nune describere longum est.” 

«* Well, I'd no idea that the old gentleman was given to running 
after the girls in that way,” said old ‘Tom to Stapleton. 

« Tluman natur,” replied the other. 

“ No more did I,” continued Mary, “ I shall have nothing to say 
to him: and she drew off her chair a few inches from that of the 
Domine. 

“ Maiden,” quoth the Domine, * thou art under a mistake.” 

« Another miss, I declare,” cried Tom, laughing. 

«What an old Turk,” continued Mary, getting farther off. 

“ Nay, then, I will not reply,” said the Domine, indignantly put- 
ting down his pipe, leaning back on his chair, and pulling out his 
great red handkerchief, which he applied to his nose, and produced 
a sound that made the windows of the little parlour vibrate for some 
seconds. 

“ Tsay, master Tom, don't you make too free with your betters,’ 
said old Tom, when he perceived the Domine aftronted. 

* Nay,” replied the Domine, “ there is an old adage, which saith, 
‘as the old cock crows, so doth the young. Wherefore didst thou 
set him the example?” 

“ Very true, old gentleman, and I axes your pardon, and here's 
my hand upon it.” 

“ And so do I, sir, and here’s my hand upon it,” said young Tom, 
extending his on the Domine’s other side. 

* Friend Dux, and thou, young Tom, I do willingly accept thy 
proffered reconciliation; knowing, as I well do, that there may be 
much mischief in thy composition, but naught of malice.” The Do- 
mine extended his hands and shook both those offered to him warmly. 

* There,” said old Tom, “ now my mind's at ease, as old Pigtown 
said.’ 

“I know not the author whom thou quotest from, good Dux.” 


* Author—I never said he was an author: he was only captain of 


a schooner, trading between the Islands, that I sailed with a few 
weeks in the West Indies.” 

* Perhaps, then, you will relate to the company present, the cir 
cumstances which took place to put old Pegtops—(I may not be cor- 
rect in the name,) but whoever it may be——” : 

* Pigtown, master.” 
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* Well then—that put old Pigtown’s mind at ease—for I am mar- 
vilieniis amused with thy narrations, which do pass away the time 
most agreeably, good Dux.” 

« With all my heart, old gentleman; but first let us fill up our 
tumblers. I don’t know how it is, but it does appear to me that grog 
drinks better out of glass than out of metal; and if it wasn’t that Tom 
is so careless—and the dog has no respect for crockery any more 
than persons—I would have one or two on board for particular sar- 
vice; but I'll think about that, and hear what the old woman has to 
say on the subject. Now to my yarn. Dye see, old Pigtown com- 
mi mys a little schooner, which plied between the isles, and he had 
been in her for a matter of forty years, and was as well known as 
Port Royal Tom.” 

“ Who might Port Royal Tom be?” inquired the Domine; “a re- 
lation of yours ?” 

“| hope not, master, for | wanted none of his acquaintance ; he 
was a shark about twenty feet long, who rowed guard in the har- 
bour to prevent the men-of-wars men from deserting, and was pen- 
sioned by government.’ 

“ Pensioned by government ! nay, but that soundeth strangely. 1 
have heard that pensions have been most lavishly bestowed, but not 
that it extended so far. Truly it must have been a sinecure.” 

‘1 don’t know what that last may be,” replied Old Tom, “but 1 
sik our boatswain, in the Minerve, who talked politics a bit, say, 

‘as how half the pensions were held by a pack of d d sharks ;’ 
but in this here shark’s case, it wasn't in money, master; but he'd 
regular rations of bullock’s liver to persuade him to remain in the 
harbour, and no one dare swim on shore when he was cruising round 
and round the ships. Well, old Pigtown, with his white trowsers and 
straw hat, red nose and big belly, was as well known as could be ; and 
was a capital old fellow for remembering and executing commissions, 
provided you gave him the money first; “if not, he always took care to 
forget them. Old Pigtown had a son, a little dark or so, which proved 
that his mother wasn’t quite as fair as a lily, and this son was employed 
ina drogher, that is, a small craft which goes round to the bays of the 
island, and takes off the sugars to the West India traders. One fine 
day the drogher was driven out to sea and never heard of a ‘terwards, 
Now old Pigtow n was very anxious about what had come of his son, 
and day after day expected he would come back again; but he never 
did, for ver ‘Vy good reasons, as you shall hear by -and-by ; and every one 
knowing old Pigtown, and he knowing every body, it was at least 
fifty times a di ay that the question was put tohim. ‘ Well, Pigtown, 
have you heard any thing of your son?’ And fifty times a day he 
would reply, ‘ No; and my mind's but ill at ease. Well, it was two 
or three months afterwards, that when I was in the schooner with 
him, as we lay becalmed between the islands, with the sun frizzing 
our wigs, and the planks so hot that you couldn't walk without your 
shoes, that we hooked a large shark which came bowling under our 
counter. We got him on board and cut him up. When we opened 
his inside, what should I see but something shining. I took it out, 
and sure enough it was a silver watch. So I hands it to old Pigtown. 
~~) 
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He looks at it very ‘tentively, opens the outside case, reads the 
maker's name, and then shuts it up again. ‘ This here watch,’ says 
he, ‘ belonged to my son Jack. I bought it of a chap in a South 
Whaler for three dollars and a roll of pigtail, and a very good wateh 
it was, though I perceive it be stopped now. Now, dye see, it’s al] 
clear—the drogher must have gone down ina squall—the shark must 
have picked up my son Jack, and must have disgested his body, but 
has not been able to disgest his watch. Now I knows what's become 
of him, and so—my mind's at ease.” 

“Well,” observed Stapleton, “1 agrees with old Poptown, or what 
his name might be, that it were better to know the worst at once, 
than to be kept on the worry all your days. I consider it’s nothing 
but human natur. Why, if one has a bad tooth, which is the best 
plan, to have it out with one good wrench at once, or to be tormented 
night and day, the whole year round ¢” 

“ Thou speakest wisely, friend Stapleton, and like a man of resolve, 
—the anticipation is often, if not always, more painful than the 
reality. Thou knowest, Jacob, how often I have allowed a boy to 
remain unbuttoned in the centre of the room for an hour previous to 
the application of the birch—and it was with the consideration that 
the impression would be greater upon his mind than even upon his 
nether parts. But of all the feelings in the human breast, that of 
suspense is— 

* Worse than hanging,” interrupted young ‘Tom. 

“ Even so, boy, (eluck, cluch,) an apt comparison, seeing that in 
suspense you are hanging, as it were, in the region of doubt, without 
being able to obtain a footing even upon conjecture. Nay, we may 
further add another simile, although not so well borne out, which is, 
that the agony of suspense doth stop the breath of man for the 
time, as hanging doth stop it altogether, so that it may be truly 
said, that suspense is put an end to by suspending.” ( Cluch, cluck. ) 

* And now that you've got rid of all that, master, suppose you fill 
up your pipe,” observed old Tom. 

* And I will fill up your tumbler, sir,” said Mary ; “for you must 
be dry with talking such hard words.” : 

The Domine this time made no objection, and again enveloped 
Mary and himself in a cloud of smoke, through which his nose loomed 
like an Indiaman in a channel fog. 
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1 THOUGILTT OF THEE. 


< hi ‘a, —M 
L’alma, quel che nom ha, sogna e tigura, —AMubrrasrasio. 


| rnoveur of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Florence,—where the fiery hearts 
Of Italy are breathed away 
In wonders of the deathless arts; 
Where strays the Contadina down 
Val d’Arno with a song of old; 
Where clime and woman seldom frown, 
And life runs over sands of gold ; 
I stray'd to lone Fiesolé 
On many an eve, and thought of thee. 


1 thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In Rome,—when on the Palatine 
Night left the Crsar’s palace free 

To Time's torgetful foot and mine ; 
Or, on the Coliseum’s wall, 

When moonlight touch’d the ivied stone, 
Reclining, with a thought of all 

That o’er this scene has come and gone, 
The shades of Rome would start and flee 
( nconsciously—I thought of thee. 


1 thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In Vallambrosa’s holy shade, 
Where nobles born the friars be, 

By life’s rude changes humbler made. 
Here Milton fram’d his Paradise ; 

I slept within his very cell ; 
And as I clos’d my weary eyes, 

I thought the cowl would fit me well ; 
The cloisters breath’d, it seem’d to me, 
Of heart’s-ease—but I thought of thee. 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Venice,—on a night in June ; 
When, through the city of the sea, 
Like dust of silver slept the moon. 
Slow turn’d his oar thy gondolier, 
And, as the black barks glided by, 
The water to my leaning ear 
Bore e’en the lover’s passing sigh. 
It was no place alone to be— 
I thought of thee—I thought of thee. 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In the Ionian Isles—when straying 
With wise Ulysses by the sea— 

Old Homer’s songs around me playing ; 





In the Scamander, 
Its head waters fill a be 


I thought of Thee. 


Or, watching the bewitched caique, 
That o’er the star-lit waters flew, 
[ listen’d to the helmsman Greek, 
Who sung the song that Sappho knew— 
The poet’s spell, the bark, the sea, 
All vanished—as I thought of thee. 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
In Greece—when rose the Parthenon 
Majestic o’er the Egean sea, 
And heroes with it, one by one ; 
When, in the Grove of Academe, 
Where Lais and Leontium stray‘d, 
Discussing Plato’s mystic theme, 
I lay at noontide in the shade ; 
The Egean wind, the whispering tree, 
Had voices,—and I thought of thee. 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 

In Asia,—on the Dardanelles ; 
Where, swiftly as the waters flee, 

Each wave some sweet old story tells ; 
And seated by the marble tank, 

Which melts by Ilium’s ruins old, 
(The fount where peerless Helen drank, 
And Venus lav’d her locks of gold,*) 

I thrill’d such classic haunts to see, 
Yet even here—I thought of thee. 


I thought of thee—I thought of thee, 
Where glide the Bosphor’s lovely waters, 
All palace-lined, from sea to sea; 
And even on its shores the daughters 
Of the delicious East are seen, 
Printing the brink with slipper'd feet, 
And oh, those snowy veils between, 
What eyes of heaven your glances meet! 
Peris of light no fairer be, 
Yet—in Stamboul—I thought of thee. 


I've thought of thee—I’ve thought of thee, 
Through change that teaches to forget ; 
Thy face looks up from every sea, 
In every star thine eyes are set ; 
Though roving beneath orient skies, 
Whose golden beauty breathes of rest, 
I envy every bird that Mies 
Into the far and clouded west: 
I think of thee—I think of thee ! 
Miss Hopkins !—hast thou thought of me ? 


“ Poor 
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SLINGSBY. 
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ASTROLOGY, THE ORIGIN OF MYTHOLOGY. 


Tue mythology of the most ancient nations, especially the Egyptians, 
had, as it would appear, an intimate connexion with their belief in’ the 
influence of the heavenly bodies on mundane affairs. And, as that sub- 
sequently in existence among the Greeks, and afterwards in Rome, bor- 
rowed much of its framework trom the Egyptian, it is easy to account 
for the ignorance in which we still remain of the origin and meaning of 
several of the mythological fables, which, when viewed independently of 
astrology, possess one general and striking characteristic—mystery. In 
Greece and Rome to question the origin of the gods, to insinuate even 
that they had any other origin than that which the religion of the state 
assigned them, was to bring down the fate of Socrates on the head of the 
daring infidel ; hence they remained unquestioned. And in modern days 
no man unversed in astrology could be capable of unveiling those myste- 

ries. That this has not hitherto been done, may perhaps be owing to the 
circumstance that astrologers have in general refrained from avowing 
their belief in the science, owing to the prejudice which has long reigned 
against the practice of foretelling future events. This practice, by-the- 
by, begins to grow into acceptation again ; nor is it right, perhaps, that 
even astrology should escape the examination of the present penetrating 
generation. 

We shall perceive that by recourse to even a slender acquaintance with 
the science of the stars, many of those ancient fables which have been 
ridiculed as puerile and insensate, become replete with meaning ; and 
that they generally convey some of the principal doctrines of astrology in 
allegorical language. T hese bei ‘ing closely interwoven with the ideas of a 
mystical religion, ina short time became thoroughly spread abroad and 
established, in a manner which nothing but the entire destruction of as- 
trology and the introduction of a new religion could ever overthrow. At 

period when it is a question whether even the art of hieroglyphic 
writing was known, the idea of spreading knowledge in a more durable 
manner than by fables did not exist; and, indeed, it may be doubted 
whether, all things considered, this was not the very best possible device 
to effect that object. By the invention of mythologic fables, the super- 
stitious part of a very superstitious and ignorant people were sure 
to be caught; and as the bards, (for there is no reason to doubt that the 
Egyptians had their bards long before the days of Hesiod and Homer, ) 
who were all more or less versed in astrology, would repeat these fables 
in their verses, and the story-tellers, a profession of high antiquity, which 
still exists in oriental nations, would frame them into romances, it be- 
came certain that they would go down by tradition to posterity. The 
learned, or initiated, of course understood their true meaning, but the 
vulgar merely believed them in a Ijteral manner. 

The most ancient science among mankind is indubitably astronomy. 
And we may believe that it was studied at least sixteen centuries before 
the birth of our Saviour. As this was long previous to the existence of 
the art of navigation, the chief object of the study of astronomy was to 
enable its followers to prac tise the art of forete Ning future events. This 
becomes more probable if we reflect that the Egyptians, but more es- 
pecially the Chaldeans, an inland nation, had no means of applying as- 
tronomy to the use of navigation. The antiquity of astronomy must 
necessarily be greater than that of astrology ; but even this is extremely 
ancient: for we find the idea of some influence in the heavenly bodies 
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mentioned by Job,* who was undoubtedly more ancient than Moses, 


since he never alludes to the writings of the Jewish lawgiver; which if 


he had lived subsequently he would doubtless have noticed. Moses him. 
self recognized that influence ;t and this in accordance with those astro. 
logical doctrines to which the Hebrews had been accustomed while so. 
journing in Egypt. Se 

Moses died about 1,500 years before the ¢ hristian era, and we may at 
least suppose that astrology was practised among the Egyptians one cen. 
tury earlier. 


The era of the birth of Christ was a.m. ’ 3,948 

The birth of Moses P ; , , 2,079 
Difference : ; Lord 

Add to this the year of grace . 1,054 

And we have the period of : ; , 3,109 years, 


during which astrology has, without doubt, been in existence. 

It is true that Sir 1. Newton was of opinion that astronomy itself was 
far less ancient than the days of Moses. For he says, that ‘‘ the Egyp- 
tians by the heliacal risings and settings of the stars, had determined the 
length of the solar year of three hundred and sixty-five days, and by 
other observations had fixed the solstices, and formed the fixed stars into 
asterisms ; all which was done in the reigns of Ammon, Sesac, Orus, and 
Memnon, about 1000 years before Christ.” Yet unless we reject the idea 
of the antiquity of the Book of Job, unless we suppose that the astrono- 
mical knowledge of Homer had some other source than the Egyptian 
science, unless we suppose the magic of the Egyptian soothsayers was 
anterior to any knowledge of astrology on which it was founded, accord- 
ing to the best evidence, we must conclude that the chronology of New- 
ton is, on this point, erroneous. 

But if that great man was in error as regards the subject of astronomy 
which we have already demonstrated, he was still more so as regards the 
high antiquity of astrology. Speaking of this science he says, that 
**Nicepsos, king of Sais, and Petosiris, a priest of Egypt, invented it 
about the year 772 before Christ.” It may be readily believed that those 
individuals were eminently skilled in the science, and it is probable that 
they made some discoveries or improvements therein ; and this probably 
led to the mistake of supposing that they were its inventors. But if the 
Eevptians who fled to Babylon, when Sabacon invaded Egypt, (751 
B.C.) were the first who carried any knowledge of astrology thither, 
how shall we account for the prophet Isaiah mentioning it as a long 
established custom in Babylon? The prophet speaks of the regular 
“monthly prognosticators,” which bespeaks a practice long founded. 
But if this were written in the reign ot Uzziah, there must have been 
astrologers in Babylon at an earlier period, because that king died in the 
previous vear. (752 BC.) Lf, however, the prophet’s writing was in the 
reign of Ilezekiah, the latest period of Isaiah’s life, there were but two 
reigns intervened, those of Jotham and Ahaz, each sixteen vears long, or 
thirty-two years in all. This would have been an extraordinarily brief 
space for astrology to have made such an amazing progress from the 
time of its Egyptian birth, according to Newton: and this ata period 
when there were no means of spreading its knowledge by the press. 
* « Canst thou bind the sweet i ifiuences of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” 


—Job xxxvii. 32, 
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Astrology the Origin of Mythology. Sy 
Lastly, Homer is generally believed to have lived rn the year of the 
world 3000, which was 948 years before Christ, or 176 years earlier than 
the period assigned by Ne ‘wton for the invention of astrology > and it is 
clear from Homer's writings, that astrology was then an old-established 
science: hence Ne Ml? s date is decidedly ‘erroneous. 

Having made these observations on the antiquity of astronomy and 
astrology, which were tor many ages considered as one and the same 
science, the predictive part, astrology, being the most useful part of the 
science among the Babylonians and other inland nations, let us see what 
connexion exists between astrology and mythology. 

It is easy to believe that, if the priests of Egy pt, or of other eountries, 
taught that the planets and other heavenly bodies had an intluence on the 
destiny of nations and individuals, or even on the state of the atmosphere, 
a barbarous people would not be long before they began to worship as 
deities those beings who appeared so powerful. The first of the heavenly 
bodies which was deified was, as might be expected, the Sun. We read in 
the earliest Scripture history of the worship of Baa/, which is the Scrip- 
ture term for Bel or Belus, the Assyrian or Chaldean idol; who is said to 
have been a hing of Assyria, auno mundi 1722, which was 2226 years betore 
Christ, or 4060 years before this present year 1834. It is a common opi- 
nion that Bel was the son of Nimrod, and father of Ninus, and that he was 
the first mortal who, after his decease, was declared a god. But there is 
reason to believe that no individual whatever gave birth to this name, but 
that it was merely a mythological device to conve y the astrological doc- 
trine of the nature of the sun. Baal Semen, that is “the Lord of Hea- 
ven,” was his general denomination ; and we may perceive that he was 
almost universally worshipped under this, or some similar title. ‘This 
would hardly have been the case with any prince, unless he had been 
conqueror of those nations wherein his worship became established. No 
such circumstance, however, attaches to the name of Belus; though it 
was the case with the wile of his son Ninus, the victorious Semiramis, 
who conquered Etltopia, and carried her arms into India. Yet there 
are no evidences of her having been worshipped. Indeed it appears pro- 
bable that Bel, or Belus, was merely a title taken by the monarch, whose 
son she married, in the same manner that the ruler of China still terms 
himself the brother of the sun and moon. There is nothing improbable 
in the founder of the celebrated city of Babylon having either taken while 
living, or having received after death, such an extravagant title as “ the 
Lord of Heaven.” Tle appears to have been the Nimrod of the Hebrews, 
though some think that he was the son of Nimrod. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that the Beloculus, or eye of Bel, was a white gem, dedicated to 
Bel, the Assyrian idol, according to Pliny ; and as the diamond answers 
to this description, and is, according to Lilly and other astrologers, under 
the immediate influence of the sun, there seems to be some allusion to 
this doctrine in the circumstance of that gem (which was also called 

Belus) being so appropriated. 

One of the most remarkable titles of the sun was Bacchus ; by which 
name he was worshipped throughout India; whence the fable of Bacchus 
having been educated in India. According to Claudius Ptolemy, in his 
“reat work on astrology, the Teflrabibla, “ the inhabitants of India paid 
devotion to Saturn, invoking him under the name of Mithranhelios.” 
Now it is remarkable that the sign of the zodiac, in which Saturn is said 
to have most influence, viz. Capricorn, is that which astrology teaches 
us is the governing sign of India. Xe nophon says that the Persians call 
the sun by the name of JJithras. And as Helios was the Greek term for 
that luminary, it may have been added, as an English writer might say 
le sol, the sun; which words, in the course of time, might become 
united. In this fable the doctrine that India was influenced by Capri- 
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corn, which is the house of Saturn, was, perhaps, originally taught. It 
should be remembered that each planet had one or more signs of the 
zodiac appropriated to it as its house, exaltation, &e. and that it was 
thought to have more power when found in those signs. — rhe image of 
Mithras had the face of a lion, and was attired in a Persian garb, having 
a tiara on his head, and was holding the horn of an ox with both 
hands. In this emblem were several pieces of important astrological in. 
formation. The face of the Lion was to denote that when in Leo the sun 
is most powerful—that sign being the house of the sun. The tiara, which 
word is derived from a Hebrew term signifying a crown, was the old 
Persian or Phrygian head-dress, from whence the modern turban is de. 
rived. It was a type, or attribute, of sovereign power ; and was meant, 
we may conceive, to express the rule, or sway which the sun has in the 
sign Leo; also to express that that sign is a regal or kingly sign, as the 
astrologers still teach. The holding the horn of an ox with both hands, 
was meant to imply that the sign J'aurus, the Bull, was intimately con. 
nected with Persia. In fact, the sigu Taurus is declared by astrologers 
to have complete rule and government over that country. And it is a re. 
markable fact, which confirms the above ideas, that the present royal 
arms of Persia are a lion couchant, facing the rising sun. 

Ptolemy states that the south-east triplicity (the twelve signs being 
divided by astrologers into four triplicities) has “ due familiarity with 
India, America, Gedrosia, Parthia, Media, Persia, Babylonia, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Assyria.”” Now this triplicity is composed of Taurus, Virgo, 
and Capricorn. He adds, also, that “ Parthia, Media, and Persia, have 
a more particular familiarity with Taurus and Venus ; whence it follows 
that the dwellers in those countries wear splendid garments and clothe 
the whole person entirely, except the breast.” To comprehend this ex- 
tract, we must understand that 7'aurus is the house of Venus; and that 
this planet produces a love of dress and ornament, and also a taste for 
elegance and refinement in persons under her influence. There seems, 
therefore, every reason to believe that the Persian garb of the image had 
reference to this doctrine; and it would thus tell in a moment to the 
initiated in astrology in all future ages, what were the characteristics of 
the inhabitants of those lands; and also that the Sun and Venus were 
their chief rulers, &e. 

The mountain of Meros, in India, was said to be the place where 
Bacchus was educated. The Greeks feigned that he was stitched into 
Jupiter's thigh; and it is remarkable that the Greek word meros signified 
athigh. This fable appears to have arisen from the astrological doctrine, 
that the sign Sagittarius, which rules the thighs, rules also all hills, 
mountains, and “ high places.” And it is observable, that that sign is 
one of the fiery triplicity, and under the rule of the Sun and Jupiter ; 
hence all high places are especially influenced by that luminary. And 
hence originated the ancient custom of offering up sacrifices on hills and 
mountains ; which we find continually referred to in Scripture. Among 
other places under the rule of Sagittarius, was Cottica, also called Gallia 
Lugdunensis, the chief city of which was built on a hill. It was called 
Lugdunum Cettarum, or the Mons Cottiee, the mountain of the Celts. 
It is the modern Lyons, and it was called Lucii donum, probably from 
Lucius Munatius Plaucus, its feunder, but. still more probably from the 
custom of offering sacrifice at the break of day on the hill on which it 
stands. And then the name would be equivalent to the gift of light, or 
the day-light offering. Worship was offered on hills to the Sun at his first 
rising in the east, hence the oriental custom of turning to the east when 
praying ; a remnant of which is still retained in the Church of England, 
by the congregation turning in that direction when repeating the Creed. 
Hence the same word /neus signified the morning light, and also a sacred 
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wood ; because temples were built in “ groves,” and on * high places,” 
as mentioned in Scripture. 

The mountain of Meros being called the birth-place of Bacchus, or the 
Sun, merely denoted that the sun was first seen from that eminence, and, 
therefore, it became a noted place of worship. And, in process of time, it 
became a figure of speech, or fable, to denote that all high places were 
under the influence of the fiery triplicity, (the three signs Aries, Leo, and 
Sagittarius,) which is ruled by the Sun and Jupiter. As the Druids were 
a remnant of the ancient worshippers of Baa/, we find that they carried 
on their worship on high hills and in groves. ‘To this day there is a tra- 
dition in Wales, that the Druids worshipped on the celebrated mountain, 
called Caer Idra; which means literally the eye of the sun. The monks 
of the Great St. Bernard still show antiques from the ruins of a temple of 
Jupiter, which formerly stood on that mountain. They consist of votive 
tablets and figures in bronze and other metals, arms, and coins. 

The custom of building temples to the gods upon mountains and other 
rising grounds, became, at length, quite universal. In proof of this we 
might cite a thousand instances. The city of Delphos, where the cele- 
brated oracle of Apollo existed, was seated on a hill—the hill of Par- 
nassus, sacred to both Apollo and Bacchus. The ancient capitol of 
Rome was ona hill originally termed Mons Saturnius, the mountain of 
Saturn, who had a temple erected thereon. 

The temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was built on that hill of the capital, 
by Tarquinius Priscus, as early as 613 years before Christ. The dignity 
of Olympus itself, and the respect paid to the temple of Jupiter in its 
vicinity, may be traced to the same cause. The famous city of Bath, 
which is surrounded by high hills, was anciently called the City of the 
Sun, and its medicinal water, Aque Solis. Was the first discoverer a 
Druid? and, if so, was he an astrologer? At all events it is remarkable 
that the astrologers have always mentioned the city of Bath among those 
places which are governed by the sign Leo, the house of the Sun, and 
one of the fiery triplicity, already mentioned as ruled by the Sun and 
Jupiter. These waters were anciently consecrated to Phaebus, Hercules, 
and Pallas. 

There was also the Areopagus, or the Court of Mars Hill, at Athens, 
ft will be observed that one of the signs of the fiery triplicity is Aries, 
which is the house of Mars. Another instance of a temple on a hill was 
the temple of Diana, which stood on the present site of St. Paul's in Lon- 
don, which, as a stone in a wall near tells, 


« When you have sought the city round, 
lfere will be found the highest ground.” 


If the priests of these various temples pursued the practice of astro- 
nomy, such situations were well calculated for observing the stars ; and 
it would seem that the first origin of that science must have arisen from 
the custom of worshipping on hills and mountains. In fact, the very 
names by which hills and mountains were called among the ancients, viz. 
mons, a mountain, and col/is, a hill, seem to owe their derivation to the 
custom of worshipping in such situations. Jfons may have been derived 
from moneo, to teach, or instruct, or give warning; which were the chiet 
duties of the priesthood ; and collis, a hill, from colo, to worship, and 
lino, to anoint, which were among the principal acts of those personages, 
the priests. 

Among the Assyrians the sun was worshipped under the title of Adonis, 
in whose honour the Adonean feasts were kept. He was said to be the 
son of aking of Cyprus ; “ the inhabitants of which,” says: Ptolemy, 

‘are more particularly under the influence of Taurus and Venus, and 
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are, therefore, voluptuous,” &c. The story of Adonis and Venus, as 
well as the incest of Myrrha, were apparently all ornaments to the tale 
which was intended to convey those astrological doctrines. ‘The Chal. 
deans were said, by the same writer, to pay “ greater reverence than all 
other nations to the sun.” And he gives as a reason that their nation has 
“ familiarity with Leo and the Sun.” It has already been explained how 
Leo is connected with the sun. The reader must bear in mind that 
Chaldea, Babylon, &c. are all stated to have connexion also with the 
same parts of the heavens as Cyprus; but it may be supposed that those 
being large countries and much inhabited by astrologers, it was not so 
necessary to connect them with the fable, as it was the less important 
island of Cyprus. It may appear that the voluptuous character of the 
Cyprians should have extended equally to the people of Assyria, Babylon, 
&e. But we must consider that these countries were not solely under 
the influence of Taurus, (the house of Venus,) whereas the inhabitants of 
Cyprus were. 

There is another fable connected with Adonis, whom Macrobius takes 
to mean the sun. It is feigned that he used to lie six months of the year 


in the lap of Proserpine, and the other six months in that of Venus. 


Proserpine, who is said to have been carried by Pluto to his subterranean 
dominions, here signified the Winter, when in fact the sun is the greater 
part of the time below the earth; leaving the world in darkness—a just 
type of gloom and grief, the character of Proserpine. And on the other 


hand, Venus is put for the Summer, when the sun is the greatest part of. 


the time above the earth, bringing brightness and pleasure, which abound 
in that season, and which are associated with the idea of the mother of 
love. Thus was taught one of the most important and earliest discovered 
problems of astronomy ; that which shows that the year is divided into 
two equal parts by the sun’s motion. This was one of the most ancient 
fables, as it must have been one of the earliest astronomical facts 
observed, 

The fable of the Golden Fleece is apparently one of the highest aunti- 
quity of any among the heathen mythology. It served to convey several 
important pieces of astrological lore, and also some of the most remark- 
able facts in astronomy. It is briefly this,—Kolus, (which word signified 
a tempest,) who was king of the /Eolian Islands, and said to be the 
God of the Winds, had a son, Athamas, who became king of Thessaly. 
Athamas married Nephele, by whom he had a son, Phryxus, and daugh- 
ter, Helle. Atter the death of Nephele, he married Ino, the daughter of 
Cadmus, who, step-mother like, so ill-treated the children, that to escape 
from her cruelty, they bestrid the Ram with the Golden Fleece, in order 
to swim over the Hellespont. In so doing Helle was drowned, and the 
strait was so called after her; but Phryxus got safe to Colchos, and after 
sacrificing the Ram to the god Mars, he presented the Golden Fleece to 
the king tes. Jason, who was a great grandson of olus, was after- 
wards sent in the ship Argo, with fifty-four Thessalonian heroes, to re- 
cover this Golden Fleece. When he arrived at Colchos, the king’s daugh- 
ter, Medea, (who is represented as very skilful in magic,) fell in love 
with him, and taught him to tame the brazen-footed bulls, and to cast 
the watchful dragon, which kept the fleece, asleep. This done, he car- 
ried off both it and the lady ; but she, having afterwards quarrelled with 
Jason, tled to Athens and married the old king Aigeus, by whom she 
had a son, called Medus ; with whom she flew away into that part of 
Asia, subsequently named from them Media. 

By the fabled sacrifice of the Ram to Mars was perpetuated the 
doctrine that Mars rules the sign Aries, the Ram ; which, as before said, 
is the house ot Mars, according to all astrologers. It cannot be objected 
that this merely proves that the Ram was dedicated to the god Mars; 
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for Ovid makes it appear that Aries, the first sign of the Zodiac, was this 
identical ram so sacrificed. And as Phryxus was not engaged in a war. 
like expedition, why should he sacrifice to the god of war? He had 
stolen the golden fleece, and it was therefore more likely he should sacri- 
fice to Mercury, the god of thieves. If he offered the sacrifice in gra- 
titude for his safe journey, Mercury, the god of travellers, also was, for 
that reason, more deserving his worship. The sun has always been 
taught by astrologers to rule among metals go/d,* and among animals 
the ram ; and as the sun has his exaltation in the sign Aries, this may be 
the origin of the term go/den fleece. The story that this had been carried 
off by Phryxus, who was descended from Aolus, the god of the winds 
and tempests, was an allegorical method of denoting that when the sun 
enters Aries, (at the vernal equinox,) the weather is boisterous and tem- 
pestuous. The doctrine of Aries being the house of Mars and exaltation 
of the sun, appears to have been concealed in this very ancient fable, the 
period of which was about 1300 years betore Christ, as the Argonautic 
expedition is fixed about the year 2714 A.M. Now as to the brazen. 
footed bulls and the dragon which Jason tound to be guarding the 
golden fleece : it must be remembered that Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, 
had occasioned the original theft of the golden fleece. Cadmus himselt 
is fabled to have killed a great serpent, which had slain many of his com. 
panions ; its teeth he sowed in the ground; they sprung up in the shape 
of armed men, fell to fighting, and destroyed each other all but five, who 
escaped alive. This Cadmus being sent by his father Agenor, a king of 
Phoenicia, to look for his sister Europa, whom Jupiter, in the shape of a 
bull, had carried off to Crete, remained in Greece and taught the art of 
making brass, and the use of letters. He and his wife were at length 
transformed into serpents. His father Agenor (whose name implied 
force or power) is said to have been the son of Belus, whom we have 
already seen was the sun. The name of Cadmus implied in the Hebrew 
tongue Oriens, which may mean either the east, or the rising of the 
sun, the morning. The great serpent, which he overcame, was clearly 
the moon’s path in the heavens, which is, it reality, exactly in form of a 
serpent by means of her continual change of latitude, and was originally 
known as “ the Great Dragon.” Hence, we continually meet in Scrip. 
ture, and in profane writers, the association of * Bel and the Dragon.” 
This signified merely the sun and moon. The moon's northern node, 
where she crosses the ecliptic into north latitude, was the dragon's 
head ; and her southern node, where she passes into southern latitude, 
was the dragon’s tail: terms to this day used by astrologers to signify 
those nodes. The serpent was killed by Cadmus because he had slain 
many of his companions. Now the fixed stars may be considered as 
companions of the sun, and as the moon in her course, (the Great Ser- 
pent,) frequently transits or eclipses the fixed stars, this was allegorically 
shown by the death of the companions of Cadmus. At length the Moon 
herself, when in the dragon’s head, is eclipsed, and is apparently de- 
stroyed by her conjunction with the sun; whose power Cadmus appears 
to have represented. 

The boundaries of the Dragon (those of the moon's latitude) are 
nearly those of the zodiac, and within those are found to move all the 
five planets then known, and also many of the fixed stars. These the 
sun buries, or conceals, when he approaches them; but the five teeth oi 
the serpent who escaped, which signified the p/anets, appear to have been 
described as more powerful than the others, which also is a doctrine ol 
astrology. 

*« The Peruvian temples of the sun had the walls covered with plates of gold,’ 


Ene el pedia Britannica. 
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The brazen-footed bulls, which, together with the great dragon, 
that never slept, guarded the golden fleece, appear to have been alie. 
gorically an allusion to the influence of the sign 7'aurus, the Bull, over 
the country in which Jason then was, viz. Asia Minor. And also it may 
have implied, that when the sun was eclipsed (or found with the moon 
in the dragon’s head,) in that sign, which is the house of \ enus, and 
the exaltation of the moon, he (the sun) suffered more than in any other 
sign, except Cancer, which had especial influence over Colchis, and which 
is the house of the moon. For these also are among the oldest doctrines 
of astrology. 

The flight of Jupiter, in the form of a bull, when he ravished Europa 
and fled to Crete, and the eventual escape of Medea herself, with her son 
Medus to that part of Asia, which was subsequently named Media, trom 
her, may very well have pointed out the doctrine that Crete and Media 
were under the government of Zaurus, the Bull, and Virgo, the Virgin. 
The sign Taurus was also remarkable from the ascending node of Ju- 
piter being therein ; which may have been alluded to in the fable of his 
rape of Europa. That of Mars also was in the sign Aries, at the period 
of the golden fleece. 

Thus also the events of the life of Medea, and her supposed magical 
powers, may have meant merely that she was a famous astronomer and 
astrologer, by whom all or most of these circumstances were originally 
discovered. In this case, the famous country of the Medes was merely 
named after her, as the Herschel planet has since been called after its 
first discoverer. 

It was in this manner that Boreas, the north wind, was called the son 
of Astreas, who, according to Hesiod, was the daughter of Jupiter ; but 
by others was said to be descended trom Hyperion, (the sun,) merely to 
teach that the north wind is occasioned by the joint action of Jupiter and 
the Sun, when in mutual aspect ; which doctrine the author of the 
Grammar of Astrology and other modern astrologers, still uphold. It 
was in the same manner that the pretended god Priapus originated. He 
was said to be the son of Bacchus and Venus; but Bacchus was fre- 
quently confounded with Saturn, and, in reality, Priapus was merely the 
ragga of a man born under the joint influence of Saturn and 

‘enus ; being, in the words of Ptolemy, “ licentious and libidinous, dis- 
gusting and obscene,” ce. 

A thousand similar proofs might be alledged in aid of our original 
proposition, that astrology was the origin of mythology ; which was, in 
the first instance, merely a method devised to hand down a knowledge of 
that science. Among others, the fable of the Greeks, that the constella- 
tion ot Piseis Australis, the Southern Fish, was the fish into which Venus 
transtormed herself to escape from the terrible giant Typhon. This evi- 
dently arose from the astrological doctrine, that the sign Pisces is the 
exaltation of Venus. That this original intent of mythology was after- 
wards corrupted both by poets and by priests, there needs no argument 
to prove, as it is abundantly evident in history ; but that fact only serves 


to confirm its real and reasonable origin. Let it no longer be supposed 


that the sages of the East occupied themselves in inventing childish and 

unmeaning fables. When unlocked by the key of astrology, the secrets 

of ancient mythology are replete with science, harmony, and intelligence. 
ZADKIEL. 
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SICILIAN FACTS.—No. VI.' 
rHE TWO BROTHERHOODS,; or, THE ROBBERS. 


On the eastern side of Etna, near the extremity of the fertile plains 
which torm the base of that sublime and beautiful mountain, border- 
ing on the magnificent forests Which constitute the woody region, 
and encircle its middle in the guise of a vast belt, at the distance of 
about twelve Italian miles from Catania, and one from the village of 
Nicolosi, elevated nearly two thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, stands the old Convent of San Nicolao dell’ Arena, 
long the residence of the Benedictine fraternity. Founded in 1156, 
it was occupied by them until 1558. Often overthrown by earth. 
quakes, often over whelmed by showers of ashes, and constantly me- 
naced by the tremendous streams of lava which environ it in all 
directions, it continued to be rebuilt or restored, until the last-men- 
tioned period ; when finally, fatigued by the repetition of similar 
disasters, and incessantly alarmed at the manifest insecurity of its 
site, the brotherhood were driven into the immediate ne ‘ighbourhood 
of Catania, where they built the magnificent edifice which the ‘y in- 
habit, at present called also San Nicolao dell’ Arena, or the Bene- 
dictine convent. 

San Nicolao il Vecchio, or the ancient, is placed in the most 
romantic situation imaginable; beautiful, sublime, and_ solitary, evi- 
dently chosen by the monks of a more pious and devotional age, in 
order to indulge in the religious meditations which the surrounding 
scenery is so well calculi ited to inspire. ‘The injuries which the 
building has at various times received, are duly set forth in inscrip- 
tions on the walls, which must have served the ‘good friars as a conti- 
nual memento of the insecurity of their situation, and of the perils 
with which they were constantly surrounded. They enumerate in 
frightful array, and in characters still legible, the destructive earth- 
quakes, the precipitous lavas, and the fiery showers which have suc- 

cessively afflicted the holy fabric from the epoch of its foundation to 
the date of its abandonment. 

San Nicolao il Vecchio, after its desertion, went rapidly into decay; 
although occasionally frequented by some of the brothers in the hot 
season, or when indisposed, for the sake of enjoying the benefit of the 
air, infinitely purer and cooler in these elevated regions, than in the 
less healthy, though more secure, plains which surrounded the lower 
convent: still the beauties and advantages of its site have never been 
able to entice any of the cautious fraternity to re-inhabit, for a pro- 
longed period, its shattered and mouldering walls; though they still 
continue to afford an asylum to the wayworn traveller, and at times, 
indeed, as will be collected from the following fact, to a brotherhood 
very different from that of their former pious occupants. 


‘ 


' Continued from vol. 1x. p. 10 
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06 Sicilian Facts. 


In the beginning of the present century, Sicily, always a congenial 
country for "freebooters and banditti, was infested by these depre- 
dators, owing to the inattention of the government, and of reMissness 
in the police, beyond all example. Otten undisputed masters of the 
country on which they levied contributions ad libitum, they carried 
their insolence to such a pitch as to enter by night into the towns 
and villages, committing the most frightful excesses on the wretched 
inhabitants. Mascaluccia, Floridia, Melilli, large and populous places, 
were often sacked by them, and may be said, without ex aggeration, 

» have been tributary to these outlaws. Even Catania, a city con- 
en at least sixty ‘thousand souls, was subject to these audacious 
attempts, as I shall elsewhere take occasion to relate. 

The deserted convent of San Nicolao, from its remoteness and its 
commanding situation, capable of being defended by a small party 
against very superior numbers, offered them a secure and commo- 
dious asylum, where not only they could brave and set at defiance 
parties of the timorous police occasionally sent against them, but 
even the military resources of the district were often bafiled by their 
courage and better know ledge of the country ; whilst the subterranean 
vaults of the convent, framed originally with a view to concealment, 
and the numerous caverns in the vicinity, some of them almost inac- 
cessible, supplied them with convenient and ready means of securing 
their ill-acquired booty. 

In 1806, and for several preceding years, a band of about forty of 
these desperadoes tenanted, or rather ro le the convent, from 
whence, as their head-quarters, they extended their depredations over 
the surrounding country in all directions, plundering and despoiling 
the rich and powerful, ‘but generally respecting, and even protecting, 
their poorer countrymen ; whe, in return, were glad to supply them 
with such provisions as their means afforded, for w hich, indeed, they 
were often liberally paid. The police of Catania, unable to protect 
the city itself from these’ hardy adventurers, of course rarely ven- 
tured to beard them on their own ground, or rather that of the Bene- 
dictines. The military, as I have said before, were scarcely more 
successful, so that they continued to keep possession of their strong- 
hold by the sword against all comers. If indeed, at intervals, a force 
so considerable as to render resistance hopeless, was sent against 
them, as was the case in 1806, when four British companies were dis- 
patched on this errand, they were sure to be apprized in time by their 
spies of the approaching danger ; and in such cases they effected a 
temporary evacuation of their fortalice, retiring, until the danger 
subsided, into glens and fastnesses, scarcely accessible to the natives 
themselves, into which a regular force could never hope to penetrate ; 
and where, sheltered in the enormous caverns of the mountain. and 
in the gloomy and trackless forests which overhang its sides, or co- 
vered by precipitous ravines, impetuous torrents, and rugged lavas, a 
few resolute men might tlude or resist an army. 

This formidable band was at length su pris ed by a party of the 
Ki ngs German | Zon, silos employed In pills wing the town of 


Mascaluccia, previous notice havi ng been given b yan accomplice of 
this their last enterprize. They threw 


themselves into a house, 
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which they gallantly defended, killing and wounding many of their 
assailants, until obliged to yield to superior numbers, the survivors 
were overpowered and conducted into Catania in triumph; their legs 
tied under their horses’ bellies, and their faces fronting the tails ; 
their captain heading the procession. After having been paraded 
through the principal streets of the city, plentifully hooted and pelted 
by the populace, whose terror they had so long been, they were 
thrown into prison, from which they were in dec time liberated, in 
order to make their exit in the various places in the neighbourhood 
which had been the chief sources of their lawless outrages. 

In the latter end of 1805, a German count arrived in Catania from 
Trieste, furnished with letters of recommendation to the Prior of San 
Nicolao: as he designed a long stay in the island, and intended to 
make purchases, he brought with him a considerable sum of money, 
which, to avoid the risk of carrying about with him, he proposed, as 
is the custom in Sicily, where convents are esteemed the safest 
banks, to deposit in the hands of the prior, until he might require it 
for his occasions. He was at the same time an enthusiastic admirer 
of a well-furnished table, and having heard the hospitality and good 
cheer of these worthy Benedictines lauded to the skies, as they de- 
serve, by many of his travelled countrymen, he purposed taking up his 
quarters there during his sojourn in Catania. When he disembarked, 
therefore, instead of proceeding, as other travellers are wont, to mine 
host's of the Elephant, or other house of reception, he hired a lettiga, 
and directed the muleteer to convey him without loss of time to the 
Convent of San Nicolao. The traveller, it must be kept in mind, 
knew but little Italian, and still less of the peculiar dialect of Sicily, 
which would puzzle a Della Cruscan himself: they consequently un- 
derstood each other just well enough to mistake their respective 
meanings nine times out of ten. ‘The German had heard but of one 
Convent of San Nicolao: the driver, for his part, never dreamt that a 
lettiga could be ordered for the lower one, which was close at hand, 
and is besides usually designated and better known by the name of its 
fraternity, the Benedictines : perhaps he was not inclined to be very 
particular as to a locality which might cost him his fare: perhaps, too, 
he fancied the traveller was desirous of visiting the sublime scenery 
in the neighbourhood. Knowing, however, the danger of the roi ad, 
and taking it for granted that the other was also aware of it, he na- 
turally enough, previous to starting, inquired where the stranger 
wished his baggage to be taken? 

“My baggage!” said the count, surprised at the question, “ to 

San Nicolao, with my self, to be sure.” 

“Ol I thought,” replied the guide, “ your excellency might pre- 
fer its remaining in Catania until your return, as you have perhaps 
money with you. 

= Money !” returned the German, growing suspicious: “ if I have, 
do you think I am likely to leave it behind ?’ 

“ Nothing more likely,” said the mule driver, mistaking, and sup- 
posing that he alluded to his chance of being robbed on the road ; 

“ the less baggage, the better travelling.” 

May \834.—vo. x.—No. XXXVII. H 
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“ What! you rascal, are you for sparing your animals ¢ Load them 
well, I say, we shall return light.” bed 

« Light enough, I'll be sworn,” muttered the lettighiere, as hum. 
ming a tune, he proceeded to do as he was ordered ; but so leisurely, 
and with so much sang froid, that the German, who had heard that 
the convent was in the neighbourhood of Catania, though he did not 
know the exact distance, imagining that the man was now raising 
difficulties for the purpose of afterwards raising his demands, stoutly 
resolved to resist the imposition, swearing at the poor fellow in High 
Dutch, and, being a little choleric, pulled out a pair of pistols por- 
tentously long, threatening to measure the specific density of the 
other's scull with them. The lettighiere, no doubt much encouraged 
at the sight, and conceiving it impossible that any one could be s0 
daring as to shake hands with the devil without previous introduction, 
took it for granted, naturally enough in Sicily, that the count either 
belonged to the dreaded fraternity himself, or was one of their agents, 
and consequently knew very well what he was about when he pro- 
posed taking up his lodgings at the sign of the Knife and Throat ; and 
aware that whatever may become of their employers, the guides and 
conductors are always perfectly safe, provided they offer no resistance, 
mounting the leading mule without more question or ado, finally set 
forward. 

The traveller, in the mean time, not having dined, was compla- 
cently ruminating on the good cheer which the holy brothers, who 
are famed for their table and hospitality, were likely to place before 
him to recruit his stomach after its eight hours’ vacation. As half 
dozing he contemplated the comfortable prospect, the dust kicked up 
by the animals seemed to his enraptured imagination the fuming of 
dishes hot from the kitchen, whilst in the clattering of their hoofs, he 
anticipated the report of the well-corked bottles cool from the ample 
cellar of the worthy brotherhood. The lettighiere soon left the high 
road, and struck into the by-ways and paths which ascend the moun- 
tain. Lost in his agreeable reverie, the count, who, as I have observed, 
did not know the distance of the convent from Catania, suffered the 
muleteer to conduct him for several miles unquestioned. At last, 
wondering at the length of the journey, for which he had not made 
due allowance at breakfast, he put his head out of the window, and 
seeing the mules slowly and cautiously proceeding along the skirts of 
a wild forest, somewhat alarmed, called on the driver to know where 
they were. 

* On the road to San Nicolao,” was the reply. 

* ‘To the convent, eh?” said the count, suspecting all was not right. 

“ ‘To the convent,” returned the guide. 

* Is the road quite safe 7” 

“ Not quite—didn't I tell you so 2” 

“The devil!” exclaimed the German, visibly discomposed ; “ at 
what hour are we likely to arrive ?” 

* Betore night, I hope.” 

a Before night!” roared the other in consternation; his appetite 
at this intelligence getting the better of his apprehensions. “ How 
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unlucky! quick, quick, or the monks will have supped before we get 
there.” 

Hearing him talk seriously of the monks, the muleteer began to 
suspect that there must be some mistake after all; and by way of 
ascertaining how matters really stood, threw out a hint that his ex- 
cellency seemed to be in a mighty hurry to run his head into the 
trap. The count, mistaking as usual, conceived that the guide, in 
answer to his remarks on his appetite, charitably wished to cut his ill 
founded hopes short at once, by acquainting him that the fraternity 
of San Nicolao were of the rigid and self-mortifying order of La 
Trappe, gasped out in utter despair and disappointment, “ The 
Trappe! awkward mistake! what, are the brethren Trappists? —Sin- 
ner that I am, I shall be starved.” 

“ Starved!” cried the other with a malicious grin; “ these fellows 
make shorter work with their neighbour's stomachs.” 

“ Short work with the stomach! is that a matter to joke upon, you 
rascal? Why, it would take four mouths to fill such a stomach as 
mine, after so long a fast, in less than an hour, eat as fast as one 
could with them all. Ah! I had better have remained in Catania till 
to-morrow.” 

« Aye, and next day too,” grumbled the guide to himself, “ if you 
are any other than what I took you for.” Such was a part of their 
conversation 

As up the steep of Etna’s shaggy side, 
‘They wound their toilsome march in slow array. 


On they went, now plunging down a path of scarce a foot's breadth 
into a dark and dangerous ravine, now rounding some abrupt hill to 
escape its almost perpendicular ascent, or cautiously creeping over 
some ancient bed of rugged sciara, till at length, right in front, veil- 
ing from their view the setting sun, the vast convent of the Bene- 
dictines reared its gloomy, and in part dismantled, walls, on a neigh- 
bouring eminence. Its melancholy and sombre aspect struck a chill to 
the heart of the traveller, yet he could not help congratulating himself 
on finally arriving safe with his property, through so wild a country, 
at a place of perfect security; notwithstanding the fears engen- 
dered by the lettighiere as to the cheer he was likely to meet with on 
the frugal board of these self-denying brethren. 

The muleteer dismounting, applied a tremulous hand to the heavy 
iron chain which hung beside the gate or door of the outer wall of 
the convent: the rusty links for a long time refused their office, and it 
was not until he applied his whole weight, that the ponderous clapper 
began to move ; sounding rather like a tocsin, or the great bell of St. 
Paul's, or Tom of Lincoln, than a modest convent tintinabulum. 
Every stroke awoke a thousand echoes, which died gradually away 
among the black forests, the precipitous valleys, and the rocky defiles, 
rolling like distant thunder. ; 

“ A loud bell!” said the traveller; “ but the porter must be either 
asleep or drunk, for the door does not open, Give him another chime, 
friend,” he added to the hesitating mule driver, who obeyed his com- 


mand somewhat unwillingly. “ Rather strange; sure the whole bro- 
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therhood are not out. Just then, as he happened to look upwards at 
the wall which hid the interior fabric from view, at a loophole over 
the door, an uncouth looking visage caught his eye, the owner of 
which seemed to be carefully reconnoitering the party at the gate. 
In his hand, projecting about eighteen inches from the aperture, he 
held a long instrument, which perhaps was only the but of a crucifix, 
though the German thought it marvellously more like the barrel of a 
blunderbuss: nothing alarmed, however, conceiving that these were 
only prudent and necessary precautions in so wild a country, he began 
with, “ Good evening, friend—the convent porter, I presume: pray 
open the gate.” 

“ Not so fast, I must know who you are first.” 

“ Very particular,” thought the other. “ Count R———, at your 
service; I have letters for your respectable head.” 

“ The devil you have! How many of you are there ?” 

“ Don’t you see? myself and the muleteer. We'll get the luggage 
off whilst you open the gate.” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry. Have you much baggage? and of 
what sort ?” 

“ How curious he is,” thought the count. “ Little enough; it 
won't much incommode you.” 

“O as to that, the more the better. We sha’n’t quarrel, I dare 
say, on the score of there being too much.” 

“ A rough hand, but civil enough in his way,” observed the stranger 
to his guide, as the other left the loophole ; and having mounted on 
the wall, duly observed the approaches to the convent on all sides, 
then leisurely descended to the gate, which soon creaked on its huge 
hinges, and at length admitted the traveller and his baggage into the 
holy inclosure. The count found the porter, though a ferocious look 
ing personage, willing enough to oblige by taking the trunks on his 
brawny shoulders. He requested to be conducted immediately to 
their worthy prior. 

“ Our what?” asked the porter. 

“ Your respectable superior; I have letters for him,” said the 
German, pulling out his pocket-book. 

“ Ha! I understand, our cap 
him.” 

“ Here they are, directed, you see, to the very reverend the prior 
of the Benedictines Convent of San Nicolao.” 

“ All right,” rejoined the other, stifling a laugh; “ but the prior 
and the rest of the fraternity sallied out some time since on their 
cruising expedition—excursion I would say; but the bell will have 
already given notice of your arrival, and some of them will, I dare 
say, be back in time for vespers and supper. But this fellow,” point- 
ing to the muleteer, ‘you will have no further occasion for; it will 
be midnight before he gets back to Catania. As for your own return, 
our prior will, I promise you, take care of that.” 

Our traveller accordingly paid and dismissed the lettighiere, who 
singing as loud as he could, and kicking his mules in time with the 
tune, soon brought them into a round trot, and was out of sight in a 
minute, without looking once behind at his late employer and his 
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companion. The count now followed his guide into the convent. 
The dreary, unfurnished look of the interior, corresponding so ill 
with what he had heard of the wealth and comfort of the famous 
Benedictine convent, made him imagine that his ill stars had really 
brought him to a domicile of Trappists, and he could not avoid com- 
menting on the self-mortifying style of their residence. The other 
told him, ‘“ that the surrounding country was infested by bands of 
audacious robbers, who were so lost to all sense of religion, that they 
did not scruple to attack the convent itself when they suspected that 
there was any booty to be obtained: in fact, only six months before, 
the holy precinct had been violated and plundered by these uncon- 
scientious rogues, who carried off every thing of value they could lay 
their hands on, scarcely leaving them a crucifix to say their prayers 
before, which would account (he said) for the naked state of the 
apartments, as the goods lost on the occasion had not been replaced, 
nor indeed did he believe they ever would; but the brethren,” he 
added, “ were now always on their guard, taking care to keep them- 
selves well armed: for the same reason, he would find that the bro- 
thers did not usually dress themselves in the religious habit, which 
they reserved for days of ceremony, but commonly at other times 
went equipped as he himself then was, who was only a humble lay 
brother. The gentleman,” he continued, “ perhaps knew that the 
ordinary residence of the fraternity was near Catania, that they who 
inhabited this convent did so principally for the convenience it 
afforded them in collecting their rents, which were very considerable.” 
The count, who was a Protestant, and ignorant of the rules and cus- 
toms of the monastic orders, readily believed all the other pleased to 
tell him. 

The porter, guiding the count through an exposed and ruinous 
corridor, conducted him to a small cell, in which there was a bed, a 
table, a couple of chairs, a washing stand and basin. ‘ Here,” said 
the friar, “ you may repose yourself until our good father’s return, 
when more suitable lodgings will be provided you; in the mean time, 
look over your baggage, and see that not an article be missing; as 
our prior, who is very particular on these occasions, will, for better 
security, require an account of all you have, for which he will him- 
self be answerable, and would be highly indignant if, on inspection, 
the smallest item should not be forthcoming.” 

“Honest people!” said the traveller to himself, as the other re- 
tired, with the cheering information that he only waited the prior’s 
return to put their evening repast on their frugal board. ‘“ Honest 
people! how fortunate I am to have got my property safe at last into 
such conscientious hands. Yet my friend, the baron, must have been 
playing on my credulity when he talked so much of your luxury and 
comfort ; if your board does not turn out something better than your 
lodging, I am not likely to trespass long on your hospitality.” 
Having finished his toilette, he sat expecting the holy father’s return 
with impatience, not a little heightened by the cravings of appetite. 

In a few minutes the lay brother returned, conducting an individual 
of a rather prepossessing aspect and genteel manners, about forty-five 
years of age, whom he with much respect introduced as his reverence 
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the prior. With many apologies for receiving the stranger, ¢ 
dishabille, the good father took the letter, read it with much satisfac. 
tion and pleasure to the end, and then bade the count heartily wel. 
come to the convent and brethren of San Nicolao, testifying his con. 
cern that he had not found him at their other residence, where he 
could have received him in a style more befitting his rank and 
merit: he was, however, delighted at the condescension and kindness 
of the count in having come so far for the purpose of finding him, 
He would endeavour to treat him as well as circumstances permitted 
in these rude wilds, where he at present resided for the sake of his 
health, the air of Catania being by no means considered safe for him. 
The mountain district afforded but few delicacies, and their chief 
cook always remained below ; but he would take care of his guest's 
return to Catania, and would furnish him with a letter to the sub- 
prior, who, he was sure, would pay every attention to his person 
and baggage. He perceived, by-the-by, from his valued friend the 
baron’s letter, that the count was desirous of depositing his ready 
cash in his hands; he would take charge of it, he assured him, with 
infinite pleasure, and the count might rely on its being perfectly safe 
in the strong-box of the brotherhood, notwithstanding the solitary 
situation of the convent. 

The count hoped, in return, that he was not occasioning the worthy 
prior too much trouble for a sum so inconsiderable. The other, with 
extreme politeness, entreated him to make himself easy on that head, 
declaring that he would willingly take it, were it ten times as much. 

“ How complaisant !” said the count internally, highly gratified at 
this friendly assurance. 

The usual compliments being over, the prior requested his new ac- 
quaintance to accompany him to the refectory, where he found an 
ample repast smoking on the hospitable board. A huge wooden cru- 
cifix, fixed to the wall at the upper extremity of the apartment, from 
its wormeaten condition, and the venerable tapestry of ancient cob- 
webs which hung around it in fanciful festoons, seeming, since its last 
dusting, to have seen more than one generation of friars take in their 
daily quantum of roast and boiled, would, if he had haply entertained 
any suspicion, have alone been sufficient to have completed our 
honest German’s conviction. At the table were seated eight decent, 
well-behaved individuals. An oath or two, it must be owned, cer- 
tainly slipped out every now and then, as if by accident ; but the still 
unsuspicious traveller observed that the offending lips were, no doubt, 
for the purpose of purification, immediately applied with much devo- 
tion to the huge flaggons of excellent wine which were rapidly passed 
from mouth to mouth. The dinner, if not boasting all the delicacies 
to be found in the lower convent, was to the unspeakable consolation 
and satisfaction of the hungry German, by no means of the ‘Trappist 
order, consisting of fowls, game, and roasted kid in abundance, with 
due proportion of dried fruit, good cheese, olives, sausages, and other 
helps. The count, half famished by his long fast, and naturally of 
very respectable despatch, both with knife and glass, ate long and 
drank often. He was in raptures with his hosts, they were good 
fellows after his own heart: with joy he saw their often replenished 
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plates, and appetites so like his own. ‘There was no waste of 
precious moments in insipid conversation, no ill-timed compli- 
ments; the brethren seemed as silent as the dreaded Trappists them- 
selves ; for it was near an hour before they managed to get out a few 
words, and those “ slow, and far between” their mouthfuls; but 
when at length, and long, long it was first, as the poet should have 
expressed it— 


“The noble rage of hunger was represt,” 


reserve was thrown aside; the brothers became as noisy as they be- 
fore had been silent ; droll stories were told. The wonderful exploits 
of the neighbouring banditti were listened to with much applause. 
One of the fraternity, rather forgetful of his sacred character, 
roundly swore that they were not half so bad as they were repre- 
sented, as the count himself would own before he returned to Catania ; 
for he offered to lay an even bet that he would be robbed before he 
got there. Full of the generous juice, the German laughed at their 
tales, and in fancied security said, out of bravado, “ that the robbers 
were welcome to all they could get from him.” 

“ Have a care!” cried another, “ there are often spies in the con- 
vent, and you are likely to be taken at your word.” 

“ What!” asked the German in an altered tone, “are there many 
near at present ?” 

“ So many and so near,” exclaimed a third, “ that it is a miracle 
how you got here with a whole throat.” 

The wine, it seems, had screwed the traveller's courage to the 
sticking place, for there it stuck, sure enough; not the jolly god 
himself could raise it a peg higher after this suspicious intelligence. 
The good prior then expressed a hope that the count had not suffered 
the rascal of a muleteer to suspect that he had money with him; he 
was acquainted with the man, and believed him an accomplice with 
these gentry. A fourth, winking at his neighbour, added, “ that the 
last guest who had come to the convent under circumstances strangely 
similar, had been robbed and murdered by some miscreants, who 
introduced themselves through his chamber window during the night.” 
The German, whose cheeks had a few minutes before been red as the 
wine which sparkled on the table, became instantly white as the 
pellucid stream, which, however, it might sparkle in their cistern, was 
never permitted to do so on the board of these hospitable fathers. 
How long the good monks might have continued their jests on their 
guest's equanimity, is uncertain, had not the prior here interposed 
with an air of authority, saying, “ that the last-mentioned accident 
had taken place in the winter, when the convent was in charge of a 
single lay brother, left there for the purpose of receiving travellers ; 
but the count need not now be under any apprehension, as not only 
were the brothers now always on their guard, but he was under his 
own particular charge; and when that was the case, such was the 
respect entertained for his sacred character, even by these disorderly 
people, that he should be as likely to rob him himself, as any one 
else.” This the traveller r adily admitted was an impossibility, and 
somewhat re-assured, endeavoured by long and deep potations to 
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rescrew his courage, which had latterly fallen considerably below its 
former sticking place. Whether he succeeded or not, was what he 
himself was unable to tell, for what became of his kind hosts, soon 
after, he never knew, nor of himself, till morning. 

He slept, he supposed, long and soundly ; for when he at length 
awoke, it was the glorious luminary of day which roused him, by 
darting its penetrating rays under his heavy lids. When, after much 
blinking and winking, he contrived to catch a glimpse of the objects 
around him, he could almost have sworn that he was still asleep, for 
convent, prior, monks, had all vanished, as if by enchantment ; and 
he found himself, not in a refectory, nor in a cell, nor in a bed, nor 
on a chair, nor, as haply might have befallen, under a table; but 
stretched at full length on mother earth, with the sun-brown turf for 
a mattrass, his valued portmanteau for a pillow, and, for curtains, the 
wide empyrean canopy illumined by the morning sun, which, for 
nearly two hours, had been staring him in the face. As soon as he 
suspected that he was unfortunately really awake, the fatal truth 
flashed like lightning on his bewildered brain: the unwillingness of the 
muleteer, the two convents, the equipment of the monks, their hints 
after supper, were now, alas! all too clear. With a heavy heart he 
turned to examine his baggage, overlooking the articles, and placing 
them one by one on the ground beside him; there they were, his 
shirts, his stockings, his waistcoats, his neckcloths, his handkerchiefs, 
his combs, his bran new inexpressibles, his shaving apparatus, his 
pipe, his tobacco, his snuff, his lavender water, his eau de Cologne, 
his papers, his pocketbook, his memoranda, his notes, his notices, 
his sketches, his letters of introduction, with the exception of that 
consigned on the preceding evening into the hands of his reverend 
host, the prior, in lieu of which there was the promised note for the 
sub-prior. There lay all his property in staté guo. Nothing had 
been touched or taken, nothing was wanting—nothing, good reader; 
for as to his money, he had himself brought it up for the sole pur- 
pose of depositing it with the prior, and that obliging person had, as 
he had engaged, punctually taken charge of it, as appeared from the 
following receipt neatly folded and scrupulously left in the very corner 
before occupied by the cash. 


* San Nicolao, October 16, 1805. 


“ Received this night from his Excellency Count R———, of 


) ,© ° x . . . 
Presburg, in deposit, the sum of three thousand six hundred and forty- 
four ducats; engaging hereby to give due account of same to all 
concerned. 

“ THe Prior or San Nico.ao.” 


Whether the count was considered by his kind host as one of the 
parties concerned is not exactly known: it does not, however, appear 
that he ever withdrew the deposit from the hands of the good father, 
aus that pious person, when afterwards questioned on the subject, never 
hinted his having done so; though so careful had he been to provide 
for the present occasions of his guest, that he had with much consi- 


deration left him a rouleau of sixty ducats in gold, for that purpose, 
in his portmanteau. 
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Having vented the quantum of gurses and imprecations usual in 
similar cases, repacked his baggage, and provided himself with mules 
from the first countrymen who happened to pass, the count, who 
might now well be styled the knight of the doleful countenance, took 
his way back to Catania. Presenting himself next day at the right 
convent, and to the right prior, it is needless to say that he was hos- 
pitably received. ‘Though sufficiently chagrined at the loss he had 
sustained, yet, as it had not been so considerable as to ruin him 
entirely, his indignation against the pseudo-brotherhood was some- 
what abated, when he recollected that, although they had made him 
pay handsomely, they had treated him well, and let him off with a 
whole skin to boot. He related his own story, and joined, as sin- 
cerely as he could, in the laugh to which his strange adventure gave 
rise in the circles of Catania. Had he remained in Sicily a liftle 
longer, he might have had a second interview with his worthy hosts, 
though not quite in such pleasant circumstances for them; for only ¢ 
few weeks after his departure, their discomfiture and capture took 
place at Mascaluccia, as before related. 


HOMEWARD BOUND. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


Lanp! is proclaim’d—'tis a joyous sound, 

Yon gallant vessel is Homeward Bound ; 

See on the deck, gay numbers pour, 

Seeking a glimpse of their native shore, 

They think on the friends of changeless truth, 
And the peaceful homes of their early youth, 
Smiles of enjoyment are beaming round, 

©! light are the hearts of the Homeward Bound. 


Look at yon group of gentle girls ; 

The sea-breeze plays with their golden curls, 
Their blue eyes glance o’er the billowy foam, 

As they gaily carol the songs of home ; 

How the mother who nurs’d them on her knee, 
Will triumph their finish’d forms to see! 
Though distant lands have their graces crown'd, 
Their hearts have ever been Homeward Bound. 


Yon thoughtful youth left his native clime, 

Stain’d with the withering touch of crime, 

But contrition has worked his soul within, 

And loosen’d the glittering bonds of sin ; 

He has mourn’d for his first and last offence, 

In fasting, in tears, in penitence, 

And the friends who once on his wanderings frown'd, 
Have pardon in store for the Homeward Bound. 
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That blooming maiden her Jand forsook, 

Pale as a drooping lily in look, 

She left not her home for dazzling wealth, 

She sought for the smiling stranger—Health : 
Now her cheek is glowing with rose-bud dyes, 
And sunshine laughs in her hazel eyes, 

Her lover dwells upon British ground, 

How will he welcome the Homeward Bound ! 


Near her, two prattling children stand, 

Telling gay tales of their own fair land, 

Of the winter fire, and the fall of snow, 

And the hedge where the scarlet berries grow, 

And the banks where the purple violets fling 

Their lavish stores in the lap of Spring ; 

©! dear is each early sight and sound 

To the thoughts of the youthful Homeward Bound. 


Blest are they all in the vessel’s speed, 

And to outward changes they give not heed ; 

Bright sunbeams flash on the emerald deep, 

The sea-birds skim, and the fishes leap ; 

Now the dancing clouds begin to lower, 

And break in a sudden and plashing shower, 

But little they reck of the scene around, 

Their minds and their feelings are Homeward Bound. 


©! should not the thought before us come, 

That like them we sail to a distant home ? 

May not that bright and beauteous shore, 

The loved and lost to our arms restore ? 

And though perchance we may feel inclin’d 

To weep tor the friends we leave behind, 

Soon shall their steps in our track be found, 

For their course, like ours, is Homeward Bound. 


And should we have stray’d like the wandering youth, 
From the ways of safety, the paths of truth, 

Q! in repentance, in faith, and prayer, 

Let us flee from the specious shoal and snare ; 

In the Book of Lite let us humbly trace 

The blessed tidings of saving grace, 

Our hopes on that Rock of Ages found, 

Nor tremble to think we are Homeward Bound. 


Still may our minds the theme pursue, 

Through the glass of faith may we ever view 
The glorious strand of life’s troubled sea, 

The boundless shore of Eternity: 

May we calmly gaze upon sunny skies, 

And should loud tempests around us rise, 

May the soothing thought in our hearts be found, 
Mhat our vessel is ever Homeward Bound. 
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FREYA THE FEARLESS. 
THE BLACK BUCCANEER OF BARBADOESs. 


Dyunine the years 1810 and 1811, I possessed a tolerably good berth on 
board the “ Fire Fly,” a new schooner, mounting twelve guns, eight 
nines, and four six-pounders. She was a remarkably fine vessel, 
sharp in the bows, a splendid sailer, and of the most exquisite mould 
that I think I have ever seen. Her run from stem to stern was in such 
perfect good taste, and there was such a proportionate, yet almost im- 
perceptible rise in her quarter-deck and forecastle, which added to the 
elegant and symmetrical form of her hull, the delicate tapering of her 
upper spars, the tautness and exactitude of her standing and running 
rigging, and the neatness of her general trim, excited an astonishing 
degree of pleasure and admiration in the eyes of every real sailor that 
looked upon her. Our station during these two years was the West 
Indies. 

We sailed trom Kingston on the 17th of October 1810, and stood away 
to the south-eastward, with a bright azure sky and a smooth sea. Our 
cruise was to be one of six mouths, between eight and thirty-four de- 
grees of N. latitude, and forty and seventy of W. longitude, and we were 
amply provided with every thing that might be necessary. Our craft 
had been newly coppered, and, with fresh paint and bunting flying, we 
made a most gallant appearance in going out of the harbour. 

About this time, a pirate, unusually fortunate and audacious, had 
chosen to make the West Indian seas the scene of his depredations. A 
great many heavily laden ships of all nations, and from all parts of the 
world, fell into his hands. The crews were generally treated in the most 
barbarous manner ; often their lives were sacrificed, or they were sub- 
jected to the most cruel tortures. 

This rascal was known throughout the islands by the name of the 
“Black Buccaneer of Barbadoes ;” that fanciful piece of alliteration 
having been assigned to him, first, because he was born in that island, 
and next, because his distinguishing colours were sable. lis mode of 
proceeding was this: under the flag of some friendly nation, he used to 
decoy every vessel that he thought he could master into his power, then, 
when they were alongside of him, down went his assumed ensign, and up 
went his own black bunting. The conflict was seldom of long duration : 
of boarding he was very fond, and at it, very expert. A thousand vary- 
ing statements were made of his vessel and force. By some, the former 
was described as a large schooner, carrying eighteen guns ; by others, as 
a powerful brig of twenty; and again, as a small frigate of four-and- 
twenty. His crew was computed at between two and three hundred, 
and some even went so far as to make it amount to a much larger num- 
ber. However, all agreed in maintaining that be was a most bloody 
and truculent fellow, and that his vessel was one of the fastest sailers 
known. Many insisted that no man would be suffered to infest the 
ocean with such daring impunity, and to defy the power of the law with 
such barefaced effrontery, unless protected by some evil spell. Some 
even rumoured that he had disposed of his soul to the Evil One, in con- 
sideration of his protection, or hinted that he was the very devil himself, 
in propria persona. His nom de guerre, of “ Freya the Fearless,” added 
to the general terror ; and the fact strongly asserted to, by-the-way, that 
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one day he was seen twenty leagues to the eastward of the Bermudas, 
in a heavy squall, with his main-topmast down, and in a most perilous 
condition, and the same evening running between Guadaloupe and Domi. 
nica, corroborated the reports of that mystical character which had so 
readily been assigned to him. 

I was told, when in Jamaica, by a person who knew him well, that he 
was a Spanish Creole, of gigantic stature and fierce aspect ; that his 
crew was composed of refugees, and vile characters, of all nations ; men, 
whose crimes or violent dispositions had exiled them from their several 
countries, to the amount of one hundred and ninety, or two hundred, and 
that knowing, were they caught, gibbets and ropes would be their only 
greeting on reaching the shore, they were fierce and desperate to the last 
degree. The accounts of the pirate’s force, as I observed before, were so 
vague and contradictory, that no reliance could be placed on them. We 
went off, notwithstanding, with no small expectation of coming up with, 
taking, and bringing him into port. 

After two days’ sail, with a smart breeze at N.N.W., before which 
we made good way, the wind chopped round to the east, and after 
much fluctuation settled in the N.E. by E. Towards the evening of the 
20th a dense bank of rainy, blue clouds, rose majestically to the wind. 
ward, picturing that quarter of the ocean of an inky hue, and marking 
out the horizon with its white spray with great distinctness. The breeze 
began to flag and grow capricious, and seemed inclined to blow up into 
a gale, so our top-gallant clew-lines were manned, and the royal yards 
sent down on deck. 

The night was as dark as pitch. The wind had gone down, and left 
us with heaps of heavy vapour right over head. The moon was strug- 
gling hard among groups of ragged clouds and cold grey mists, but 
every now and then a long and solitary pale beam would burst out, and 
light up a strip of sea in the distance, showing us the tumbling waves, 
gleaming and flashing like liquid silver, and then it would fade gradually 
away, and appear quite unexpectedly in another place. The dull glim- 
mering of the sky, and the heavy, monotonous sound of the sea, dash- 
ing up against the bows and cutwater, had a lulling effect upon the senses 
of all on deck. 

About ten o'clock, the look-out on our starboard-bow thought he saw 
something like a speck in the south-westward, and communicated his 
discovery to Peter Putt. the officer of the watch. While he was speak- 
ing, a man stationed in the fore-top sung out, “ Sail, ho !” 

** Where-away ?” 

* Right on our lee bow, sir,” returned the man. 

“What kind of craft is she?” 

“ T can't distinguish, sir. While you were speaking, a heap of mists 
drove smack before her.” 

Of course, we were all bustle immediately. Just as I jumped hastily 
on deck, a misty moonbeam glanced out from a silvery break, in one of 
the clouds to leeward, about two cables’ length ahead of the “ Fire Fly,” 
and glided along the heaving expanse of water right in the stranger’s 
direction. We looked out with impatience as it sailed along, till at last 
it settled upon him, and lighting up the sea in its immediate neighbour. 
hood, a white sail was distinctly to be seen, in the quarter where it had 
been first discovered. ; 

The officers began to collect in a close group on the quarter deck, 
scanning the object of our « uriosity, some with glasses, and the remainder 
with their unaided eyes. 
°*, said our skipper, in an under tone, and we tacked accord- 
ingly ; and as we brought the ship's head up to meet the wind, the water 
rushing up to, and flashing beneath our bows, flung at intervals, with 
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a sudden splash — a shower of fairy moonlit gems. The stran- 
ger was not long before he caught a glimpse of us, and tacked like- 
wise, standing partly in our direction, for his course, when first seen, was 
S.W. inchning S. As he came bowling along, we could discern, by a 
little help from the partial moonlight, and a great deal from our glasses, 
that the vessel was a large brig, under courses, jib and top-sails, the 
latter single reefed. 

‘“ Starboard!” said our captain, as soon as he was enabled to make out 
these particulars. 

“ Starboard, ’tis sir,” returned our man at the wheel. 

«“ Now keep her steady for a little while. Boatswain’s-mate, pipe to 
quarters.” s 

« Aye, aye, sir! 

We soon came up within hailing distance. The brig had got across 
our bows, and he was now pulling away at his lee-braces, and shorten. 
ing sail. I was trying through the night-glass to make out her bunting. 
1 counted nine ports in her broadside, and after a great deal of difficulty 
perceived the scarlet stripes and white stars of the United States. 
Meanwhile, he had backed his main-topsail, and we hailed her. 

“ Ho! the brig, ahoy—a !” 

“ Hillo!” came faintly through the gloom. 

«“ What vessel is that ?” 

“ The American gun-brig, ‘ Snarler,’ from Boston.” 

“ Very well! Where are you bound to?” 

“ Rio Janeiro !” 

“ All very good,” said our skipper, in an under tone, taking the trum- 
pet from his mouth, after he had desired them to send a boat on board 
us. ‘ You put a good face on it—but for all that, I’m thinking you're 
little better than you should be. What do you think, my lad, (to me,) 
of the account that he has given of himself?” 

“I’m much of your opinion,” said 1; “ those are not the colours the 
fellow intends to fight under, depend upon it !” 

“Ten to one you're right. You at the helm there, luff! luff up! luff, 
sir! Mr. Brace, (our lieutenant,) cast loose the guns.” 

We waited a long time, but nothing seemed to stir on board the brig. 
We hailed her a second time, but got no answer ; all was as still as the 
grave. “ This is our man, depend on it,” said Captain Taffril; “ pre- 
pare yourselves, for we shall have a tough bout of it. Take my word 
tor it, she’s not so quiet for nothing. There’s a squall brewing, or I’m a 
Dutchman ; and at all events, it is better that we should be prepared for 
the worst.” 

_ The brig came slowly and majestically onwards, as if it had contained 
not a single living soul. All was quiet as death; she looked like a 
huge grim giant, marching sullenly over the seas to battle ; not a voice 
or an order to be heard, not even the creaking of a block ; even the billows 
seemed to have given up, for a time, their nature, and in place of their 
usual wild dash, only gave forth something like a low, sullen growl, as 
they washed heavily up against her bows and sides. Up she came, 
nearer and nearer, until the lazy folds of the ensign at her gaff could 
be seen to slowly expand their gorgeous assembly of stars and stripes, 
with a fierce and dignified undulating movement. 

“ The rogue thinks to wear across our bows, I suppose,” said Taffril, 
“but he shall find himseli deucedly mistaken. Starboard your helm— 
starboard! Mr. Brace, attend forward; and you, larboard guns, keep 
yourselves brisk and ready.” 

“ Before we had shortened sail the brig opened her fire, and sent her 
larboard broadside, rattling and cutting along, right for our head and 
bows. Crash came the shot, and I could hear the grinding of the splin- 
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ters, as they were shaved up from the decks, and off from the bulwarks, 
with a fearful distinctness. Groans, smoke, fire, stamping, and uproar 
followed, and in the middle of the bustle, I jumped to our men at the 
guns, and strove hard by a vigorous exertion of voice and action, to 
excite them to pay the rascals well, in return for what they had given 
us. 

We had both bore up with the wind nearly on our quarter ; we now 
yorted the helm, and rounded to, pouring in our larboard broadside upon 
bis quarter. I could see that we had done a good deal of mischief, ag 
noise and execrations rose from all parts of her decks. Smothering clouds 
of smoke began to ascend into the murky air, and curl about our rigging, 
while the flashing light of the artillery, momentarily illuminating both 
ships with a fierce red light, pictured the open port holes and the 
bristling guns with a beautiful exactitude ; marking out the masts, 
yards, and every simple cord, as vividly as if a body of phosphoric air 
had traced them out in fire, and shadowing the upraised ports, chan. 
nels, and cabin-windows. Down came the ensign of America to the deck 
in a trice, and a large sable tlag was hoisted up in its stead. Up it rose 
to the extremity of the gaff, and like a funeral pall expanded lazily in the 
breeze. The pirate vessel had brought to the wind again ; we ranged up 
under her lee, all our guns primed, loaded, and pointed, and the men 
eager, as so many hungry wolves, to let fly at their antagonist. 

‘* Now, steady my boys,” said our captain, ‘ this is no ordinary rascal 
that we are dealing with. Mr. Brace, call away the boarders, send them 
up on the forecastle, and bid them creep low down behind the starboard 
bulwark. That’s right, my fine fellows, take your weapons, and be off 
with ye forward. No noise now! no rushing! keep yourselves cool and 

steady. When the word is given, start up all together, and then board 
them in the smoke. Mind, through the larboard fore-chains. Helm a- 
port! port, my man! That’s it! steady! you at the starboard side 
there, look to your guns!—Attention!—Fire! Pepper the d——d 
thieves well! Old England and the British navy for ever! Hurrah, lads! 
hurrah !” 

Our broadside was poured in upon the brig with hearty cheers, and 
was almost instantly answered. The shot came thumping through our 
weather side, and went crashing along the decks. Showers of musket- 
balls tlew whistling about me, and the bullets from the heavy guns 
jumped bouncing away, in all directions, now striking the gun carriages, 
bulwarks, and bits, and covering us with shoals of white splinters, and 
then mowing down, with fearful rapidity, the poor fellows who were 
firing away with unabated ardour. Good God! I feel sick at the mere 
recollection. 





While I was intently engaged in seeing what was going on on deck, 
I heard something split with a sudden sharp noise, as if a piece of wood 
had been snapped short in two. 1 looked instinctively aloft, and had the 
mortification of seeing our foretop-mast shot right through, and come 
whirring down with the velocity of lightning; the shrouds and stays 
cracked and parted like lighted tow, and our men on the forecastle were 
sent capering about to escape the falling of the wreck, and the lashing of 
the flying cordage. All was smoke, fire, and confusion. Drifts of hot 
a vapour gathered in thick wreaths, and made my eyes smart 
and ache, in a most painful way. The pirate, during all this time, 
looked like nothing but a huge, grey, undefinable mass, all her rigging 
and spars waving and darkening, as the grey drifts of dense smoke 
faded and shifted about, and her gloomy hull, like some unwieldy mon- 
ster of the deep, at short intervals vomiting forth sheets of red flame, which 
gleamed with such a lurid light, as a lamp might be supposed to throw 
forth, if placed in the midst of a cloud of fog. Just at this unfortunate 
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moment, our steersman, who, I suppose, was as much blinded and con- 
founded as I was, happened to let go the helm, and in consequence of hav- 
ing good way we broached to and came alongside of the pirate. During 
the confusion that reigned on board us from the wreck of the fore. 
top-mast, the rogue poured in about fifty men upon our forecastle, 
and they began cutting and hacking about at our rigging, like so 
many devils. In the light emitted by our artillery, they looked like 
a company of fiends, let loose, redhot from hell, for mischief. We 
turned upon them directly, and the hoarse cry, ‘‘ We're boarded on the 
bow,” soon brought all our boarders on the forecastle. It was a despe- 
rate combat; I even shudder now when I think of it, although it is nearly 
three-and-twenty years ago that these events occurred. Steel clink- 
ing and glancing in all directions, like so many lightning flashes, blood 
streaming, pistols and muskets popping, and bayonets and boarding 
pikes clashing with an unremitting rapidity—groans, shrieks, and horrid 
imprecations, were mingled on every side. At last we contrived to get 
them overboard, after killing and wounding about one half, and losing a 
great many men on our own side. Poor Peter Duff was among the hurt ; 
he received a deep sabre cut over his right shoulder, and a horrid 
gash along his cheek. It was fortunate that the vessels separated. 

The litter and wreck about our forward guns were partially cleared 
away, and we set to work with them with renewed energy and perse- 
verance. As yet, the brig was untouched in every particular, as if she 
had been protected by some mighty spell of saving power. She filled 
her topsail, and began leisurely to fetch away, in order to put herself 
across our bows. I thought the game was up, and that the proud old 
British union would be shortly obliged to sweep the deck, as the carnage 
of our men was excessive; four out of the six guns, on our larboard 
side, were rendered quite useless, on account of the falling of the masts, 
and we had no means of extricating ourselves from our disagreeable 
position. Luckily, however, a good shot flew smack through his fore- 
mast, a little below the fishes. A shout burst out from our lips as the tall 
pine, like a lanky giant, came tumbling down, and went flashing over 
into the sea, splashing up the water in silver jets, and feathering it into 
a cascade. 

We worked away meantime with all our might. The shot, I could see, 
was telling fearfully, and drilling great holes in his sides. His fire slack- 
ened a little, a cloud of smoke began to rise ominously from his main 
hatchway, it grew denser and denser. By-and-by we had the pleasure 
of seeing long streaks of yellow flame leap up, and hearing the splash, 
splash, splash of buckets of water. We worked hard still, and peppered 
her without intermission. Confusion and dismay seemed to prevail on 
board, gruff voices were issuing rapid orders, and the crew were plainly 
to be seen flying about from deck to deck, as if they were bewitched. A 
long pillar of scarlet fire now flew brilliantly upwards, it spread joyously 
to the right and left, and waved and flickered about, licking like a 
fiery serpent, and crawling up the rigging and sails, which were soon in 
ablaze. The roaring and humming of the fire in her hold began to re- 
double, and red strips to look out at the ports. The guns one after the 
other became heated, and went banging off, and clouds of lurid smoke, 
pile above pile, rose majestically far, far up into the illuminated firma- 
ment. The sea, the skies, the tumbling billows, the clouded moon, our 
shattered vessel, and its tattered rigging, our bloody decks, and even 
our very faces, were wrapt in one uniform and brilliant scarlet light. 
lhe brig meanwhile glowed like a redhot coal in a fiery furnace. Hler 
bristling guns, her chains, her raised ports, her stays, her wales, her 
anchors, and all her furniture were etched out so vividly, that to an ex- 
cited imagination they seemed as if all had been bathed deeply ina flood 
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of ruby light, while her sable ensign fluttered high in the smothering air, 
like the angel of death rejoicing over his sinking victims. | a. 

Her last hour rapidly approached. Our shot had sent in some of their 
planks, and the hissing waters were gaining hard upon her. Down!— 
down !—down she went, stern foremost, the scarlet waves, gurgling, and 
tumbling about her, and the cries of her ill-fated crew ringing through 
the still midnight air. The flames gave a loud hiss, as they touched the 
water, and were suddenly extinguished, her masts still kept burning, 
flaring, and fizzing, like a couple of blazing sticks, but sunk gradually, 
lower and lower. At last she gave a sickening lurch, the flashing water 
boiled and curled about like a whirlpool, and a deep expirmg groan, 
emitted from the very bosom of the ocean, told that chief, crew, and 
re rnity. 
vessel had gone to eternity ce aaa 

Late of His Majesty's Ship “ Fire-Fly.” 





THOUGHTS AT SEA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ESSAY ON WOMAN,” ‘“ THE SIEGE OF CONSTAN- 
>»? 
TINOPLE,” &c. 


Tue eastern breezes waft no more 

The hum of thousands from the shore ; 
Now tower and town, and woody steep, 
Have vanished in the swallowing deep, 
Like hopes and joys that once could bless, 
Sink in thy gulf, Forgetfulness ! 

Around us rolls th’ eternal main, 

One heaving, living, boundless plain ; 
Heaven's azure joins the azure sea, 

Each side ‘tis dread infinity : 

The soul in gazing seems to shrink, 

As poiz'd on danger’s desperate brink ; 
Yet, ‘tis not dread, but wonder fraught 
With awe that prompts sublimest thought ; 
How vain man’s works, his pride and power, 
Seem to the soul this humbling hour! 
Here, his grand navies’ vast array, 

Let winds but sweep, dissolve like spray ; 
Here crowns by kings are vainly worn, 
The billows laugh their might to scorn ; 
Absorb’d and lost, we sigh o’er man, 
Frailty his dower, his sphere a span ; 
Mind only, godlike Mind, outweighs 

All that the grosser sense surveys, 

Sounds ocean’s depths, and chainless flies 
Far as the circling waves and skies. 
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THE BALLOT. 


RerorM was wrestled for, and the struggle, without a figure of speech, 
was one of years. It was extorted, and though gained, not granted. 
In this single fact lies a multiplicity of mischief. The few placed 
a in opposition to the many, and, though they were forced 
to succumb, yet after the victory was decided, all the heat and the 
rancour of the battle remain, and even the victorious party are dissatis- 
fied, because the agitation of the protracted conflict has opened tresh 
views, offered stronger temptations, and perhaps taught us greater re- 
liance upon federated strength, and upon banded energies. A gift is 
received with gratitude, and, in general, implies authority in the be- 
stowing, and secures submission from the receiving party. Whatever 
were the previous relative situations of those concerned, a contention 
at once levels to an equality, and the result but too often reverses the 
position of those who have been so rash or so ill-advised as to provoke 
it. This reasoning, which every one must acknowledge to be just, 
and which was so palpably demonstrated on the question of the 
Reform Bill, applies with an increased force to that of the Ballot. 
The people now solicit it—let us not wait the gathering of their 
strength when they will demand it, or the dev elopment of those signs 
which show that they are ready to contend for it; let them not re- 
ceive it as a conquest of physical force, but as a right yielded to them 
through a sense of moral justice. It shall be our attempt in this 
paper to show that, 

Istly. The Ballot should be granted because it is just. 

2ndly. Because it is expedient. 

And, lastly, because it is highly impolitic to refuse what is just to 
the present demand, when it is morally certain that the right will be 
taken, perhaps in an unconstitutional manner, at some not very future 
period, 

The first division of our subject will, we think, be the most easy to 
prove. The lapsed ages of depravity that have entailed upon us so 
many social evils and moral anomalies, make it too often clear, that, 
for the good of all, what is abstractedly just is not always practically 
expedient. But it belongs to the science of morality to instruct legis- 
lators, so that, in the end, they may bring about the perfection of 
society, in making, in every regulation for its government, the expe- 
dient to be strictly the just. Let us not, therefore, in order to pre- 
vent confusion, mix the two subjects. At present we will confine 
ourselves to say, that to grant the Ballot, or the option of the Ballot, 
is no more than an act of justic e. 

When the Reform Bill was passed, at the almost unanimous call of 
a mighty, of an intelligent, and of a suffering empire, it was fully un- 
derstood by all parties, that the measure was one that would infuse 
into the government a greater share of the democratical principle. 
The active, the informed, and the producers of wealth felt in a thou- 
sand instances that came home to their hearths, and to their bosoms, 
that they had too little controul over the wealth that they created, 
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and saw too little responsibility in the powers by which they 
were ruled. They demanded a more eflicient voice in the manage. 
ment of their own affairs. Call the alteration what you will,—retorm, 
revolution, change, or renovation, the name signifies but little, —they 
wished a greater influence, a more commanding position, a more un- 
questionable security—and, if even universal suffrage were yielded, 
and it did not give them these, they did not receive what they de. 
manded, on the one hand, nor what was promised them on the other, 
A beneficial privilege is tendered to the people; but as the law now 
stands, they dare not, in so many Cases, use It beneficially, that they 
find that they have only removed the glories and the advantages of 
power from one party above them to another, and none of those bur. 
dens that pressed most onerously upon their own shoulders. They 
find that the promise has been kept to the ear only, and that injustice 
has been indirectly done. It has been often and truly said, that 
mental tortures exceed in durability and intensity any physical pains 
that can be applied. In the latter case, the very excess produces re- 
lief, but the powers of the endurance of the mind are equal only to its 
susceptibility. ‘To this moral torture, the extending of the power of 
voting to a poor man without guaranteeing him from injury tor the 
conscientious execution of a duty—hundreds, nay, thousands have 
been subjected. Local oppressions, the petty malice, and the trium- 
phant vindictiveness of a remote and ignorant squirearchy now and 
then shock the public feelings, but the searching eye of the periodical 
press but seldom penetrates into those isolated parts where the op- 
pressed dare not make themselves heard, and redress becomes as im- 
possible as the injury is easily to be perpetrated. It ought to be-a 
proud, a generous feeling—a feeling cultivated with a religious care, 
that any British subject, who, by his industry, his talents, or his con- 
nexions, has been enabled to raise a decent roof over his family, shall 
be no longer a mere cipher in the body politic, but have a virtual, 
and even a perceptible influence upon those who are to make, to 
amend, and to alter those laws that he will be proud to obey, and 
those institutions that, were the necessity to arise, he would defend, 
either against a foreign foe, or the more dangerous domestic rabble. 
But this advantage he can never enjoy, this proud feeling can never 
swell his bosom with triumph, so long as the very boon that he is sup- 
posed to enjoy, can be made a traitor to his own sense of. self-respect, 
to his integrity, and to his worldly prosperity. A vote without the 
protection of the ballot, to a poor man, is making him worth oppress- 
ing, is just lifting him up into the unenviable distinction of deserv- 
ing to be run down, and constituting what ought to elevate him, too 
often the source of his degradation. That all this, and more than 
this, has already taken place, is notorious ; that it will happen again at 
every fresh election no one can doubt; and, that the honest man 
ought to be protected in the exercise of his integrity, even the bit- 
terest Tory, or the most rancorous upholder of feudal prejudices, will 
not dare to deny. The base will always be venal, but were secret 
voting indispensable, that baseness would not bear so high a price 0 
the market, for the very act would make the purchaser diffident of the 
seller, and the honest man would be wholly and completely protected: 
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Phe act of voting ought to be one purely reflective—neither prejudice, 
nor passion, and ene" lose personal interest, ought to be mixed up with 
it; and, we are fully convinced, that even the vicious would often act 


justly: were they sec ured by the ballot they would do good by stealth, 


and make a sort of mental reservation—a balanci ing of accounts with 
conscience, by varnishing the vileness of the bribe with the upright- 
ness of the vote, and thus endeavour in their minds to think themselves 
not altogether dishonest, by cheating a dishonest corruptor. 

It is true that the ballot, where ‘the depravity of the electors was 
inveterate, would only check, and not eradicate the evil of bribery ; 
but still the check would be of service. We well know, that in a 
borough, the constituency of which amounted to only four or five 
hundred, the bribing candidate would say to a majority, * Bring me 
in, or ng money,” and, with that understanding, he would feel himself 
more secure than under the present system ; for if he now loses, he has 
still to pay—but fe only would be relieved—the wxiety, the sus- 
pense, the mistrust, and the heart-burnings among the base consti- 
tuency, would be, as it ought, actually torturing. ‘The corruption must 
be very general indeed to make success certain; and where so many 
are concerned in a conspiracy, the chances are wondertully multiplied, 
that some will prove traitors, and thus hazard the disfranchisement of 
the whole. In every point of view in which we look at the question, 
we shall find that the operation of the ballot is the working of strict 
moral justice; and though it does not ensure perfection, it is a very 
considerable approach towards it. 

Now let us consider the expediency of the ballot. By expedienc) vy; 
we mean giving that due weight and influence to wealth, station, and 
other qualifications that sane men popular, in contradistinction to ab- 
solute moral worth. We are not yet prepared for an Utopian system 
of political economy. It would not be expedient to make the very 
best and cleverest man of the community the principal one in it, to the 
detriment of all those who, by the usage of the times, or by the pre- 
scriptions of antiquity, are now thrust before him. It would cause too 
great and too sudden a shock in the body politic, for long, very long 
humble merit must be content to look into its own bosom for its re- 
ward, or to a region where alone the eye of a mighty and a holy im- 
partiality shall select the right-hand places, and humble merit will, if 
it deserves the name, do all this, and do it contentedly. It is there- 
fore expedient that wealth should have influence, and we confidently 
assert that the ballot will tend to secure, and not to weaken it. In 
the case of two rival candidates, the one of which was notoriously 
poor, the other notoriously wealthy, and the claims of each were 
otherwise nearly equi al, who does not see that the wealthy man would 

carry off the majority of the suffrages? As yet, we may rest assured, 
that envy, jealow®y, and low sudbianen, are passions equally, nay, we 
fear, some little more predominant than a mere abstract fe eling of 
patriotism. Mr. Cornelius Cleaver, the butcher, will not vote for Mr. 
William Webb, the retired weaver, but for the wealthy squire of the 
neighbourhood, and that for reasons that he is ashamed to avow, and 
for the concealment of which, he is as much obliged to the ballot as 
the squire will be for his return. “Mr. Webb,” the butcher reasons, “ is 
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one of our own class, he is within our grasp—our circle,—why should 
we put one more above us ?—it will not pull the squire down : now, | 
am as good as he; he is, perhaps, more clever than the squire, but 
then there are already too many speakers in the house ;—no, no, let 
him stay as he is.” Now this would be, probably, the feeling of two. 
thirds of the voters of a country town, putting the spur of interest 
entirely out of the question. Our readers may believe us, that though 
the race of the Astrides may be extinct, the wish to be performers on 
the oyster-shell has not yet ceased to exist. At the risk of incurring 
the sneer that we are making use of a common place, we must beg 
leave to remind our friends, when the plebeian order of Rome, after a 
series of the most severe struggles, and the most disgraceful tumults, 
at length obtained the privilege of eligibility of election to the tri- 
buneship, when they had secured this, they immediately and almost 
always afterwards elected a patrician to that office. No, no, the wealthy, 
the talented, the man dignified by rank or station, has nothing to fear 
from the operation of the ballot, unless he has, by his conduct, made 
wealth, rank, talent or station conspicuous only by disgracing them. 
When he has been thus infamously successful, with or without the 
ballot, the people will teach him that they can effect by combination 
what he cannot do by mere power ; for a confederation not to deal with 
certain obnoxiously voting tradesmen will always have more effect 


than the withdrawing of the custom of the most powertul aristocrat of 


the country ; for let him do his best, he and his family cannot consume 
so much beef, bread, and groceries, as half, or the greater part, of an 
excited town. But without the ballot he could wreak his vengeance 
but on a devoted few, and thus make them expiate what, of course, he 
would consider as a crime in the offending many. ‘These are but a 
tew of the effects of giving the open vote to those unprotected by in- 
dependence ; or if they do seek protection when they find themselves 
aroused to a sense of danger, or goaded by insult, they will seek and 
obtain it in unions, and secret federations, that ave the very ulcer of 
social order, and to cauterize which, an enlightened government should 
be eager to yield a much greater preventive than the ballot. 

We believe that many, perhaps the majority of the Whigs, are not 
disinclined to concede to the cry of the country the principle of an 
undivulged suffrage. The stand made against this necessary con 
cession principally proceeds from the Tories. ‘They are in this com- 
mitting their usual mistake, showing that Obstinacy and blindness 
to their own interests that have lately marked all their political 
movements. The eyesore, the pain, and the discomfiture that they 
are daily enduring in beholding the successive disfranchisement of 
their last strong holds of bribery and corruption, would have been 
spared them, had the ballot existed. There could have been no pre- 
tence, had such been the case, for the proceedings against Warwick, 


Hertford, Liverpool, &c. &c. Tory power would still, in those and 
similar places, have been predominant, and the Tory party retarded, 
for a short time, in their fall to that utter degradation to which they 
are hastening with such suicidal perseverance. We are sorry for this; 
in all honesty we regret it; there is much of good, even high and chi- 
valrous feeling among the faction, and we like to see a little show of 
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Toryism now and then rising to vindicate some gentlemanly, though 
aristocratic prejudice, now and then reminding us that we must not 
sacrifice every thing that is antique and nable: to a hard-working and 
every-day notion of “utility. Those Tory gentlemen that have shown 
such inveteracy against ‘the ballot, should reflect that, by so doing, 
they are only b: anding the lower classes against themselves, and when 
they are thus injudiciou: ly disciplined, t they disqualify hundreds of 
their poorer friends from voting for them, for their open votes would 
make them so obnoxious to the very lowest classes, the great con- 
sumers of those things in which they deal, and their intionidation is 
much more effectual than the aristocratical threat : and, it may be 
very safely affirmed, that our shop-keepers, who constitute the great 
body of the ten- pound voters, are like the national guard of Paris, 
who have so long prevented anarchy and revolution,— their interest, 
their livelihood, their very existence depends upon good order and 
quiet. It is well known that any commotion even of the public mind, 
(not to mention popular commiotions, ) has the immediate effect of 
paralysing trade, and of checking the exertions of industry. ‘Those then 
who are so numerous as to en: ible them, as voters, to secure the re- 

turn of any member, will always elect one whose professed principles 
warrant the continuance of good order and constitutive security, and 
this has been too often proved. Even when under the excitement of 
the passing of the Reform Bill, the most radical, the out-and-outer can- 
didates for the representation of the metropolitan boroughs were re- 
jected, and so they would invariably be, if the elections were in future 
to be conducted in the secresy of the ballot. 

The ballot is expedient, because that class that call for it as a pro- 
tection against themselves, as much as against those who might have 
the power to oppose them, are no longer “either ran unreflecting or an 
unenlightened body. They see how gentlemen manage their elections. 
Among them, we believe, when they have to give their opinions con- 
cerning persons, there is hardly an instance of open voting. ‘The ten 
pound tenant naturally thinks that he has as much right to be pro- 
tected in the enjoy ment of that little property upon which his very 
existence depends, as the guardsman, or the man of fortune, from 
running the risk of being shot in a duel, for black-balling a swindling 
fashionable scoundrel. He, the humble voter, observes ‘what security 
it gives, and, to use a favourite Tory expression, “ how well it works.” 
He knows his vote will be construed by his landlord who asks it, if 
refused, as a personal stricture upon his character, and will, most 
likely, be met by personal vengeance. Hodge understands nothing 
about political economy, he does not even strive to give an opinion 
upon the simplest question on which the member for whom he may 
vote will have to decide ; but he does know, and knows correctly, the 
character of the candidate—how he manages his estate—what his ser- 
vants think of him—how his equals estimate him. Among a rural 
population a tool, or a tyrant, ora knave, it he be elevated in station, 
is generally estimated with a precision of which pe ople residing in 
thickly populated towns can have no idea. In this contingency, voting 
is completely a personal affair, a matter of character: onal it is here 
that the ballot is most called for. We cannot understand the disease 
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that afflicts us, but we call in that physician who has earned for him. 
self the greatest estimation. We cannot pronounce an opinion upon 
the matter, but we do upon the man. This liberty of doing the same 
ought to be secured to the rural and agric ultural population, and 
secured to them as a benetit, and not as a danger, or a stumbling 
block. There are many more reasons w ith which we could swell out 
this paper, as to the expediency of secret voting, some ot them so ob. 
vious, that it would appear almost idle to mention them, and many so 
recondite, that we have neither space nor time to elaborate them in 
argument. Ifa few overwhelming reasons are adduced, the mind be. 
comes satisfied, perhaps more so than when every minor accessory is 
brought forward,—to do which, looks too much like special pleading, 
and though by it the argument may be strengthened, the general 
effect is too often weakened. 

But the most important division of the subject is that which we have 
reserved the last for consideration,—that it is highly impolitic to refuse 
what is just to a present demand, when it*is morally certain that the 
right will be taken, perhaps in an unconst itutional manner, at no very 
distant period. No one, we are sure, will dispute the soundness of 
this proposition, and but few, that we are soon likely to be prec ipitated 
into the dilemma which it involves. The Tories, by their perversity, 
have made this country, this once free and independent country, a 
land of unions, a land burthened and oppressed with a multiplicity ot 
tyrannizing confederacies infinitely worse than the annoyances of any 
individual tyranny that ever existed. No single oppressor has yet 
been able to say to a multitude, with the means of subsistence within 
their reach, Starve—and has been obeyed; yet the unions have done 
all this, and much worse. The people were denied what was pal- 
pably their right ; they formed political unions, felt their strength, and 
conquered. The triumph never will be forgotten, the lesson never 
unlearned, This spirit, force will be unable to crush, legislation to con- 
troul, or even reason and education to direct, so as to turn it to useful 
purposes. Man first of all looks to himself, next to his family, then to 
his social circle. ‘To him, great national advant ages are remote and of 
little interest, when put in competition with all those motives that are 
acting tangibly upon him. In his circumscribed sphere of action he 
wishes to obtain some private advantage which may be inimical to: the 
public welfare ; he looks around and finds others situated like himself. 
The significant lesson was taught him during the insane resistance to 
reform, and he confederates for a local, and, as in the case of the 
Trades’ Unions, for an unlawtul purpose. The working classes are 
now organized, or, which amounts nearly to the same thing, have at- 
tained both the will and the power to become so. The politic “al were 
the great, we had almost said the unholy, parents of the Trades’ Unions. 
These latter now exist for foolish, often tor highly illegal and demoral- 
izing purposes; they are established upon unsound principles, and are 
fast, out of their very absurdity, working their own destruction. Let 
the spirit of confederac vy have no just rallying cry, and it will natu- 
rally die from exhaustion. Let not the turbulent. the idle, and the 
ine endiary, have the power to re-animate it under the form of BALLOT 
unions. The principle of agitation is becoming too well understood 
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in this country, but we think that it can never injure it, unless the 
agitation be permitted to take refuge under the banner of justice. 
low rapidly does the withholding complianc e to a just demand of a 
vast majority of the n ition produc e mereasing circles of mischief and 
misery, that seem likely in the end to embrac e every class in the 
empire, from throned majesty to the abject poverty that shivers in 
wretchedness and in rags. Obstinacy begat political unions,—political 
unions, partial ones,—these again will beget communities and affili- 
ations, so that in almost every step we take, we shall be bearded by 
democratic and irresponsible tyranny, find it even reaching the bread 
upon our table, and the fuel upon our hearths, interfering in a thou- 
sand arrogant ways with our free will, and if not checked by the good 
sense of the country, finally destroying its happiness, if it does not 
end inger its very existence. Never was that passage of Shakspeare, 

“Drest in a little brief authority,” more applicable than when ap- 
plied to the heads of these petty unions, that pretend to dictate to 
the nation in what manner it shall carry on its trade. The tyranny of 
an autocrat we might bear, it falls principally upon those who are in 
some measure indemnified by sharing the splendour by which it is 
surrounded, but the tyranny of my next door neighbour is detestable, 
it is continually before my eyes, continually c ankering my heart. Let 
the reflective man look around upon the country, and observe how 
these local tyrants have multiplied. Let us not owe the ballot to in- 
struments so pitiful as these. Now is precisely the time to grant it. 
There is no loud clamour, nothing that can justify the cone eding party 
the buckling on the armour of resistance, and assuming the stern 
attitude of defiance. Intimidation has not yet advanced upon them. 
Earnestly do we entreat them, not to give the population a pretence 
of again banding i in order to compel it, ‘tad thus, under the cover of 
dem inding what is just, perpetrate and perpetuate what will be not 
only unjust, but destructive. There exists at present a calm, tem- 
perate, and well-considered demand for the ballot. It is now the 
voice of the nation and the voice of intelligence ; let it be respected, 
and we shall then see domestic peace with her gentle wings fanning 
—— to sleep in the lap of national prosperity ; but if it be proudly 

r pertinaciously rejected—— but we refrain trom anticipating the 
solidi ‘onsequences. 

In the few words which we shall employ in our conclusion, we shall 
merely say that we have spoken the dictates of our honest conviction ; 
we hate the extremes of any party, because we hate violence. Reform 
has been given, and we see ‘that justice requires that the ballot should 
be given with it. Morality requires it—the poor man requires it. 
It is cruel to give him a boon that he dares not use, or to make him 
use it against his own conscience. It is adding insult to injury to hold 
out to him a tempting fruit with the lett bend. and guard it with a 
drawn sword with the right. If he is not fit for the exercise of the 
right of voting, deprive him of it; but do not, under the plea of be- 
stowing upon him a privilege, give him a moc ‘kery and a snare. We 
have not noticed the objections to the ballot that are usually conveyed 
in the terms * unEnglish,” ‘ mental courage,’ “ proud honest face to be 
shown openly, ’—it is all twaddle, cant, and hypocrisy. The ballot will 
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never prevent the Englishman from being as proud, as bold, Or as 
foolhardy as he chooses. Sorry are we to say, that now we think that 
the tendencics incline too much in an opposite direction. No man has 
a right to indulge in the pleasures of bravado, at the risk of injuring 
his family. We would really prefer a much more limited constituency 





The Sleeper. 


with the ballot, than a more extended one without it. 





THE SLEEPER. 


Beneatn a weeping willow’s softened shade, 
There lay a fair and slumbering girl, 

The scented zephyrs round her play’d, 

Or caught and kiss’d each dark and silken curl. 
Her eyes were hid within the deepest furl, 

Of long dark lashes, clinging to her cheek ; 

Her rosy lips, just parted, fring’d the pearl 
Which lay beneath. Her brow, so mild and meek, 
Pillow’d upon the round white arm to rest. 

There slept the maid, her pure and snowy breast, 
Rising, then falling, with each throbbing breath ; 
And to it hung a young yet fading rose, 

Fit sharer of her innocent repose, 


Whose stillness seem’d the first sad hour of death. 


KE. G. 


London, May 13, 1834. 
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NIGHT. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Sweet is the Night! in the pale moonlight, 

When the merry, merry fays are bounding, 

To the notes their tiny horns are sounding; 

And hark! as they gaily trip along, 

Some small clear voice will raise the song— 

‘Ours is the joy in the charmed ring, 

In the graceful bend, and lightsome spring, 

And bliss, of that emerald cup to sip, 

Which ne’er may approach to a mortal lip ; 

Then down the green vale away, away, 

To skim when we feel th’ approach of day, 

And sink to rest in the hair bell.” Sweet is Night ! 
SECOND VOICE. 

Dread is the Night! in the wan moonlight, 

When the murderer swings on his gibbet tree, 

And the night wind breathing sluggishly, 

From his grating chains a sound hath drawn, 

Like a moan from his breast, in angu‘ch torn. 

The owl starts from her rest with a mournful cry, 

And the demon that’s watching exultingly by, 

Smiles in scorn o'er his victim, then steals away 

On the sweet breeze that tells of the coming day— 

The day, that’s all brightness and joy. 


FIRST VOICE. 


Sweet is the Night! when the lover alone 
Comes to bend at the feet of his lovely one, 

And has left the halls where the mighty meet, 
«To bow down his pride at a maiden’s feet.” 
When the spirit of music awakes in the vale, 

In the plaintive notes of the nightingale, 

And the balmy breath of the zephyrs blowing, 
As sweet, as if ‘twere from Eden flowing, 

And had gathered fresh perfume in every sphere 
It had passed in descending, to shed it here ; 
Where all around, beneath the moon’s soft light, 
Is hush’d and still. 


SECOND VOICE. 


Dread is the Night! when the maid has cast 
Her mantle around her wasted form, 
And speeds with a step, so wild, and fast. 
She heeds not the night, nor the driving storm, 
For her lover has betrayed her! 
But the wretch that he has made her 
Shall ne’er look again on the sun’s bright ray, 
Her sorrows will soon be over. 
Now—she stands on the brink of the roaring stream, 
Now—the waters flash in the moon’s pale beam, 
Then—sullenly close above her. 
O dread is the Night! I long for the cheerful day ! 


Dreadful is Night ! 


How sweet! how sweet-is Night! 
S 


W. X. 


W. 














CHIT CHAT. 


The Editor at the head of the table in a very sufficient robe de chambre~ 
immortal thought upon his brow. Mr. Percy with care on his count. 
nance, on his back no coat. Captain O'Sullivan ditto as to the cow, 


Enter Dr. Punever, Volage, and Mr. Twist, who respectively take of 


their outward wrappers, fold them up gingerly, and take their seats. 


Ed. 1 see, gentlemen, that you are considerate. Coats will shortly be 
at a premium. Shabbiness is coming into fashion, and I predicate that, 
at next Almack’s, most of the gentlemen will be out at elbows. 

Doctor. We don’t require one risen from the dead to acquaint us with 
that. Thanks to “ the debt,” their debts, and to dissipation, thousands 
of honourable gentlemen, with gloss-new habits, with most particular! 
cut sleeves, are, just now, decidedly out of elbows. O that this tailor’s 


strike may last a year round, and the interest upon many a mortgage will 
be saved! 


Percy. Depend upon it that we shall become classical in our dress. — 


The Roman toga will be adopted, Stultz and Nugee bankrupts ; and, 
at last, a square mantle, that a girl of twelve might prepare, will be 
arranged with Grecian elegance about our persons. Fine drawing draws 
to a finis, and back stitch will be exploded as obsolete. 


O'S. Aise and ilegance, by all the nakedness of the Graces, ye Saxons 
will be after attaining ; but never will ye come up to the real negligence 
of the finest pisintry in the world. O! but they’re broths of boys—never 
can get their arms into the sleeves of their frieze coats. And how should — 3 


they iver get out of elbows like your white-skinned Cockneys, think you? 


And a beautiful knot it is, that Pat makes with the arms of his coat 
under his good-looking chin. There’s our delivering Dan too. Isn’t he 


doing his best to dissolve the biggest union in the country ? 

Vol. Fine idea that, captain—pity it’s not original. The Isle of Dogs, 
many years ago, published a manifesto, and has been long struggling for 
national independence. 


Doctor. The puppies ! 

O'S. I hope, Mr. Volage, you don’t perceive the least taste in the 
world of a comparison between ould Ireland, glorious ould Ireland, and 
the dirty Isle of Dogs. 

Vol. Without offence, captain, 1 do see a few. In the first place, they 
hang men on each. 

O'S. Well, I won't take offence ; but I'll just throuble you to drop 
the subject. I'll now give ye, gentlemen, the opinion of every honest 
Irishman: he loves his country as he would a mother, and England as an 
aunt ; and he would as soon see his right hand severed from his body, as 
the one trom the other. 

Twist. Ah! my dear captain, that’s a pretty comparison ; why did you 
not give it us before? I was several times about to rise in the House on 
the debate on the Union, and I several times caught the eye of the 
Speaker ; but somehow or another, though I had volumes to say on the 
subject at those particular moments, I had not an idea to. begin with. 
My constituents will never know how severely I laboured upon that ques- 
tion—in thought. : 

Ed. Well, Mr. Twist, don’t be dispirited. A rightly voting member is 
much better than a merely oratorical one. He neither betrays his coun- 
try nor his own folly. Do you know that I’ve a great affection for 
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a silent member? I wish, from my heart, that they were more 


abundant. 

Doctor. It is a domestic as well as a parliamentary aspiration. Many 
a married man has wished his lady carried one behind her ivories. O 
that I could find a quiet woman! I would first write an ode to her 
silent member; and then 

Ed. You would implore it to break its silence to praise you. For my 
part, I-do not like silence in maid, wife, or widow—excepting when I am 
tired.of hearing them talk. 

Percy. 1 like your reservation, Mr. Editor. 
is almost, nay, quite as omnipotent as your “if.” You put me in mind 
of a cannonading king of France, and a canonizing Pope. They were 
continually at war with each other, and continually in the name of the 
Holy Trinity making peace, and in the spirit of true charity and christian 
humility, rendering to each other every concession ; but in all the treaties 
on either side, there ran this unfortunate expression, sauf a mes droits. 
Consequently his Infallibility, whenever he could prig a province, or sur- 
prise a town, found his justification in sauf d mes droits. His most 
Christian Majesty was not behindhand with the triple-crowned in tak- 
ing advantage of the obliging expression ; and, on its account, the throats 
that were cut were innumerable. 

Ed. 1 affect the expression—it is truly comprehensive and editorial. 
Gentlemen, henceforward I give you free liberty of discussion, and even 
animadyersion, at this our council board—sauf a mes droits. 

O'S. I won’t be undone in generosity by our noble chairman: I give 
every body permission, as far as I am concerned, to do just whatever 
they plaise—sauf a mes droits. 

Ed. But what may they be, captain? 

O'S. Murther! d’ye hear that now? why, my jewel, they are like the 
droits of Admiralty, just as much as you can get. 

Ed. But, between you and me, captain, all these particular droits, 
which are, in general, so many public torts, will be gradually swept 
away, and all will be henceforward benefited with all, and a part no longer 
at the expense of the whole. 

Vol. The Reform Bill will do that. 

Ed. Yes, it will do much, and, if the present government are judicious, 
do it quickly ; but we should, in our impatience, remember that the age of 
miracles has passed away. People, especially the lower classes, thought 
that the Reform Bill was to do every thing, and hence the great disap- 
pointment and quarrel with the present ministry. 

Percy. The observation is most just. 

Ed. I overheard a part of a conversation between two of your high- 
spirited countrywomen, O'Sullivan, who were enjoying a dudeen toge- 
ther. ‘ Bother the Reform Bill, Judy,” said the lady in the variegated 
petticoat, “ what good has it done us?” “ Devil a bit, that I know of, 
darlint,” said the heroine in the military jacket. ‘“ You've just guessed 
it sure; myself is the one that got nothing at all at all by the Reform Bill, 
but, by the cholera I got seven good yards of flannel.” ‘“ True enough, 
darlint, the cholera’s the thing, and, with the blessing of God, we'll 
have it again this saison.” 

Percy. Folks will not remember, that even a good journey, in the right 
direction, can only be made by a multiplicity of steps. Because we are 
not yet at the goal, it is ridiculous to quarrel with those who have set 
ts Out on the way. 





Your genuine reservation 


Enter Mr. Mortame with a mild looking military friend. They back a few 
paces at seeing the uncoated conclave. 


Doctor. Do not be alarmed, gentlemen ; the union has caused us to peel, 
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though we are no repealers of the union. You are perfectly at liberty to 


wear your coats or not, but it must be just as the editor pleases, sauf 4 
ses droits. : : 

Mort. Well, I am a stickler both for liberty of coat and conscience— 
and, if I must be a slave, it shall not, if I can help it, be to rheumatism, 
Allow me, Mr. Editor, and gentlemen, to introduce to you my very con. 
scientious friend, Major Tritesaw, a person who weighs well his words 
before he uses them, and, therefore, are they all words of weight. Ma. 
jor, be known to Mr. Editor, to Mr. Percy, to Captain O'Sullivan, &c. 

Major. Gentlemen, if it be a form or rule of this society to take off my 
coat, my coat shall be taken off. The least said, the soonest mended— 
and, fine words butter no parsnips, as the lady said to the old man she 
married. Ba 

Doctor. Major, if your coat is kept on, it is well, and if it be taken off, 
it is also well; and if it be neither off nor on, it is well likewise, for this 
is the chamber of free-will—for, as I see you were about to observe, 
that ' 


‘* A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Major. No, sir, | was only going to remark that, one man may lead a 
horse to the water, but twenty cannot make him drink; so, I shall cer. 
tainly, if I do not wear my coat, take it off—and I think that I am per- 
fectly safe in that remark. 

Vol. Perfectly. 

Ed. Ah! I see that the Major likes to travel upon safe ground. (Vo. 
lage, what think you of the exhibition of the Royal Academy this year? 

Vol. Martial’s description of his own epigrams will apply excellently 
to the pictures collected there, sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt 
mala plura. A few gems, surrounded by tinsel, and set in lead. This 
debasing spirit of trading and money getting is equally lord of the ascen. 
dant in the academic walls, as it is in the area of the Royai Exchange. 
Few of the artists paint for reputation, and all handle the brush for 
pudding ; yet all are equally greedy of fame, without being willing to 
make the sacrifices necessary to procure it Glaring colours, rapid exe- 
cution, and a devotion to portraiture is now the order of the day.  Pic- 
tures are now knocked off in a week, as mere matters of trade—there is 
no longer the soul-entrancing enthusiasm, the growing delight, the feast 
of months over the cherished creation of the artist’s imagination. De- 
pend upon it, as a fact, that some of our best painters, and we havea 


few good ones, are heartily ashamed of one half of the works that come 
trom their easels. 


Ed, Ashamed of them ? 

Vol. Yes. They are lord-seeking men, many of them; fashion, and 
the expenses that must support the pretensions to fashion, drive them to 
a hasty and slovenly execution ; and then they bring in the aid of cant 
and hypocrisy to cover the defects generated by their extravagance. 
Thus, when you are disgusted with rough daubing, the cry is, “It is free- 
dom of touch.” When you are viewing an indistinct mass of many c0- 
loured plaster, you are humbugged with the terms, “ vigour of concep- 
tion,” “boldness of handling,” and “ the gusto of the master.” I will 
not particularize the fathom square pieces of canvas that occupy the best 
places on the walls. All I have to say is, that I am not surprised that 


artists will paint them ; but I am that there should be fools to buy them: 
the buying accounts for the painting. 


Ed. This is a sweeping philippic, Volage. 
Vol. Sweeping, but not general. Have you seen this exhibition, 
Major Tritesaw ? Well, and what do you think of it? 
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Major. 1 think that I may venture to advance that, as I could not 
make up my mind as to its merit, I have no decided opinion upon the 
subject. Look twice before you leap once. I think I am on safe ground 
there. ; 

Vol. Quite. If you wish to walk round the rooms, I will note for 
you those pictures that deserve attention: you need not carry your eyes 
very high or very low—the centre belt is rimmed on each side by medio- 
crity, with mediocrity it is studded, and with trash finished, above and 
below. No.6, a View of the Island of Ceylon, near Unnakundahpa- 
tahnah. 

'¢O’S. Unnacome what ? 

Vol. My jaw has had a sufficient wrench already in pronouncing it 
once—there, read it. This is the best of Daniel’s seven pictures. It has 
a depth of tone, and displays a poetic feeling quite delightful. It is also 
caretully painted. ‘The other six require no comment. Any person who 
has seen one of his pictures may form a correct idea of them. Briggs has 
two good things, Puck and Hernia, 11, and Romeo and Juliet, 149. 
The flesh tints are very superior in the former, though, what we might 
call the mental expression is sacrificed to grouping and shadow. The 
second is respectable. Landseer, the R.A., has produced one of the best 
pictures in the exhibition—not the very best, but excellent, and worthy 
of any school. It has all the indications of a good price having been paid 
for it: finish, this picture proves triumphantly, is not only not incom- 
patible with the most powerful effect, but necessary to it. So good a 
production seems to challenge the fault-finder, and to laugh in all its 
delightful brilliancy at the rash critic who might take up the gage. 

Ed. Well, I am truly glad that you have found something belonging 
to an English artist that deserves unconditional praise. 

Vol. Yet there is one thing that might be amended. There certainly is 
room for a little more of English loveliness in the countenance of the only 
female in the group. 

Ed. Well—you dole out your praise with a drawback invariably. 

Vol. Sauf a mes droits. 

O'S. But you have not yet told us which it is. 

Vol. No. 13, Scene of the Olden ‘Time at Bolton Abbey. This improv- 
ing artist has also two other pictures that are very good,—141, the Dog 
in the Snow Drift, and 332, the Highland Breakfast ; yet they appear 
merely as exercises in comparison with his Bolton Abbey. Pickersgill 
has seven portraits. We hope they please the owners. Oh! these por- 
traits ! 

Ed. Are they not good ? 

Vol. Yes, they are good; but this goodness has been purchased at the 
waste of much talent. What business have they out of the dining-rooms 
of the persons whom they represent ? 

Percy. But has it not been well said, that portrait painting is in some 
sort history—or a commentary upon it? Surely it is a short hand bio- 
graphy. 

Vol. True, when the subjects are likely to live in history, or are worthy 
of a biographer. Now, here’s Sir William Beechy has beautifully painted 
Miss Horne, Mrs. Watkins, Miss Wilkins, and a lady, perhaps Mrs. 
Dobbs—pretty creatures the females are certainly—and pretty matters 
for history, Mr. Perey, heh? The muse of painting—recreant son— 
ha, ha! I’m not going to be pathetic, however. 

Twist. I was really afraid that you were going to be parliamentary, 
when you were hammering at the muse of painting; it is just the way we 
get on in the house. 

Vol. Well, now we have come to Stanfield, and there I should like to 
stay. He is certainly at once a disciple of nature and a master of art. 
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Several elderly royal academicians might go to schoo] to him with advan, 7 


tage. He has but two pictures in the exhibition—but they are pictures, 
The smaller one, the Isola Bella, 21, seems an actual transfer upon canyag 
of what the scene represented would appear through a concave lens. It 
description may be summed up in one word—truth. The next, anda 
much larger picture, No. 249, the Piazza di San Marco, looking towards 
the Bibliotheca, during a festa, in Venice, is, in its class, perhaps the best 
nea in the house. It is indebted to no meretricious or gaudy colouring 


or its very striking effect. It is glorious in the clear hues of nature~ ‘ 
and, to give a complete triumph to his principles of colouring, it is placed — 
alongside one of the most warmly coloured paintings in the whole exhi. |” 


bition—a painting redundant with carmines and yellows—a fiery sunset; 
yet, in vigour and effect, it is beaten hollow by its chaste neighbour, 


Fervently do we hope that success may not, in this artist, beget careless. | 
ness ; that he may ever think detail not unworthy of great talents, nor be ty 


tempted to dwindle down from his high superiority into a mere Turner. 
Percy. But why so cruel to Turner ? 
Vol. Why is he so cruel to himself—so unjust to his undoubted genius? 
Putting aside all the jargon of criticism, stand by and hear what the 
multitude say to his conglomerations of yellow, white and red—the surprise, 


the ridicule, the contempt that they excite. Painting may be an abstruse Re 
art in its practice, but in its effect it ought to be level to the meanest 


capacity. Itis a problem, the solution of which lies, as to its truth, in 


the mere act of turning from the picture made by the hand of man, circum. © 


scribed in a gilt frame, to that made by the hand of God, belted in by the 
horizon. The mere spectator may not feel the poetry, the exquisite taste 
of the arrangement, the classical grouping, but he can feel, and he does 
understand, the truth or falsehood of the representation. ‘Turner’s pic. 
tures may be fine—but they are not true. I had determined, deeming 
him incorrigible, to omit all mention of his performances, but as I am 
eager to praise, if I can but find any the least occasion of so doing, I 
must say that he has one picture that is really beautiful, No. 199, Wreck- 
ers, Coast of Northumberland, with a steam-boat assisting a ship off 
shore. In this, the colouring is sufficiently chaste, and the objects sufli- 
ciently represented ; and the effect of the whole is grand and imposing. 
His Venice is also a good picture. As for the other three, those who like 
them may look at them. 

Doctor. But you have mentioned only two of Stanfield’s pictures, and 
I see here, that he has three. 

Vol. Has he indeed! Well, I find by the catalogue that he has. How 
I could have overlooked it, I cannot comprehend. But, Mr. Editor, it 
is no facile job, that of standing in the crowd taking notes—jostled to the 
right, hustled to the left, dos-a-dossed by a fat lady, whilst, at.the same 
time, a long-faced, mechanical-looking cockney claps his jaw on your 
shoulder, and very deliberately reads your notes. The last time I was 
there, I inflicted a severe punishment on one of those peering impertinents, 
for | sprang up so suddenly and violently from my stooping attitude, that 
{ made his teeth rattle in his head, and he shuffled off with his jaw in his 
hand, and his handkerchief stuffed into his mouth. However, I'll make 
the amende honorable to Stanfield’s genius, and again undergo the dusty, 
suffocating pilgrimage te look at his other picture. 

Doctor. Heroically resolved. 

Vol. Mrs. Carpenter has two first-rate portraits. Why don’t they 
make an R. A. of her? 

Doctor. 1 think that she would embellish their arrays wonderfully. 

Ed. Doctor, that pun is punishable—it is really r, a, w, for one so old 
at the business. , 

Fol. Westall has five pieces, all characterised by his harmonious 
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colouring and scholastic stitfhess: Graces and Houris in buckram. A 
mannerist, but an elegant one. Portrait, history, landscape, all tinged 
with his peculiarities of style. Even his very trees are Westall’s and not 
nature’s. You may tell him a mile off in any of his pictures. I am sure 
that Mrs. Mansfield ought to be very angry for his flattening of her face 
against a piece of canvas. It is a profile, and puts you in mind of a side 
of bacon over salted. 

Ed. Volage, you grow scurrilous. 

Vol. Go look. Is it my fault that either Mrs. Mansfield or Mr. Westall 
is flat headed ? 

Percy. 1 hope that Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A.—I rejoice, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, in sometimes giving the whole name—will fare better 
at your hands. 

Vol. What for? Because he paints nothing but heads? He has there 
five personal, and one poetical portrait. Is this an example with 
which to encourage the English school of painting? I grant you that 
his heads are delicious. He draws correctly, he colours forcibly and 
sweetly, and his likenesses are striking. And then—what then ? 

Doctor. He gets a very handsome gratuity for every picture. 

Vol. Calcott is very superior—he has given us six pictures, and, look- 
ing at them, we find them all too few. His aerial perspective—his at- 
mosphere, and the truth of his colouring, are beyond praise. I do not 
think that the subjects he selects are sufficiently varied. 

Twist. You have not mentioned Etty. 

Vol. O this year he has taken to portrait painting ; and look at his por- 
trait, No. 37, “alady,” of course. Observe the cold and stony appear- 
ance of the shadows. She has just passed through an atmosphere of in- 
digo. It is a cast-iron puppet, with a coat of transparent paint, through 
which the bluish grey material is seen. It is, indeed, hard. 

Percy. But his brother artists esteem him more than you do. 

Vol. [know it. They are all pursuing the same object, fame and emolu- 
ment. Sly rogues, they think that Etty has taken the wrong road. “ Well 
done, Etty—go on, my boy; that by-path is a short cut.” They trudge 
on the high road themselves, very composedly. But to the proof. Place 
his portraits alongside a head by Guido, or even a heavily shadowed one 
by Rembrandt, and you will soon understand what sootiness of colouring 
means. Look at his other portrait, the Cardinal; instead of its being a 
Jew quellor, we took it to be a Hebrew personage, and one too, whose 
complexion had been well saturated with the mutitudinous effluvia of 
Petticoat Lane. 

Ed. But, think you, that Etty has no merit? 

Vol. Great—very great; he was excelling in the highest range of his 
art, but I fear he is now sacrificing genius to a theory. Collins has 
given us one or two pleasing pictures. And Eastlake one, No. 64, the 
Escape of Francisco di Carrarra and his wife from the power of the Duke 
of Milan. It is good as a composition, but the picture wants repose. 
The tone of parts of it should have been more subdued. But I see by 
the tediousness expressed in the Sullivan physiognomy, that I must cut 
my observations short. That last yawn lengthened your face almost to the 
extent of my remarks. 

O'S. By making a gap in the middle of it—serve your dissertation in 
the like way, and perhaps we may return to it again with zest. Come, 
Mr. Twist, give us a touch of political economy. 

Twist. Ah! upon that point, captain, I think I am au fait. 

O'S. Will you be pleased to be after acquainting me, which may be the 
most conducive to a country’s prosperity, the ability to produce the raw 
material, or the manufactured one? 

Twist. That subject divides itself into so many heads, that I don’t know 
which to lay hold of first, consequently, I am in a dilemma. 
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Doctor. O take the bull by the horns. 
O'S. Meaning me, doctor ? 





Doctor. No, the dilemma. Now I think that the production of the ray | 


material is most conducive to wealth. 

Twist. You may as well say that the manufacture is cheaper than th 
raw material. 

Doctor. Well—and I think that I can prove it to be so, sometimes. 

Twist. Indeed ! 

Doctor. Don’t you manufacture fresh butter into salt? and is not the 
salt butter cheaper than the fresh? 

O’S. Manufacture salt butter! Well, now, I always thought that wa; 
ready made, fresh from the cream. 

Ed. Where did you learn that, O’Sullivan ? 

O'S. By the powers, I'll tell you how it was. When I first came over 
from Ireland, I saw several cows standing in the say, whisking their tails 


to keep the flies off, on a hot summer's day; and I said to the captain, 
“ I’ve seen cows standing in the ponds of fresh water, but I had no idea 


that they took to the salt.” “ Oh,” says he, “ you're green yet; but 
don’t you know that from these sea-cows we make all the salt butter?’ 
and sure enough, I believed it then, and have believed it ever since, for it 
appeared so very natural a consequence. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mort. You may laugh now, and you may enjoy it very much—you're 
quite welcome to it, for all the good that I see that it can do you; and 
perhaps you'll print it in your Chit Chat; but do you know what the 
wise men of the broadsheet say, that the Chit Chat is not the noctes am. 
brosiane—that it does not at all approach Blackwood. 

Ed. The pleasant yet modest garden in the valley, is not the lofty 
forest on the mountain ; but, because there are forests, shall there be no 
more gardens? Have patience with those finders of mares’ nests. Noe. 
tes Ambrosiw ! look at the title, consider it, weigh it,—is it not one of 
vast pretension? Had we called our meetings by that or some other name 
equally magnificent, or even by the less altisonant one of Noctes Metropoli- 
tane, there might have been some little room for cavil—to say this isan imi- 
tation, yet not equal to the thing imitated. But what is the fact? we merely 
call them Chit Chat, use them as a vehicle for conveying opinions and sen- 
timents, that might look laboured under the form of essays. However, 
they shall have a Noctes Ambrosiane shortly, from the regular Scotch 
manufactory, if money can purchase it ; and, in Scotland, what will not 
money purchase ? 

Twist. A liberal judgment for English literary efforts. 

_ £d. Never mind, Mortame; don’t take a fever upon it. We will en- 
Joy our Chit Chat quietly. Your friend, the major, has been lately re- 
markably ete 

Major. 1 think that I may venture to assert that I have, and also! 
will hazard this remark, that many have repented of saying too much, 
few, of having said too little. Am I perfectly safe in venturing this 
opinion ? 

Doctor. Who more safe? But, Volage, you have as yet not been half 
over the exhibition. Some of the most valuable pieces yet remain un 
noticed. 

Ed. And must still be so: let us postpone it to our next meeting, gen- 
tlemen; I see that you are impatient to depart. I commend you all to 
your good fortunes. Vale. [ Exeunt omnes, severally. 
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VICE VERSA —A PETER PInpDaric. 
BY DR. PUNEVER, M.D. A.SS. 


‘ A LITTLE learning is a dangerous thing.” 
He, who wrote the Essay upon Man, 
Has made those words oracular. I bring 
A British sailor as the proof. Who can 
Doubt him a man, and very dangerous too ; 
He dares do all that man may dare to do; 
He, little learn’d, is dangerous at sea: 
French, Spanish, Dane, and Dutch, 
And brother Jonathan, that priggish elf, 
Who swamps and swears, all know how much. 
And dangerous too, on land, Jack oft will be, 
But—mostly to himself. 


His learning! bless you! It will never, never 
Set fire to the Thames, even in these days 
Of halfpenny knowledge ; yet, is Jack so clever, 
He oft has set old ocean in a blaze. 
Tell him of concord, he will kiss his lass ; 
Tell him of parsing, he will pass his glass. 
Tax him with syntax, ‘twould be sin. Droll dog! 
Who never yet declin'd his noun—or grog. 


"Twas learning classical, Pope meant, no doubt, 
Or why did he bring out 
His sounding line anent “ Pierian springs ?” 
Mere heathenish sort of things 
And useless, when compar'd 
With springs that honest Jack is able 
To clap upon his best bower cable, 
To veer and haul upon as may be suitable, 
Making the ship, though stationary, mutable. 
I mention this, upon mine honest word, 
In no contempt of the illustrious Nine, 
But merely as a means of showing 
That Jack, in his queer way, contrives to shine, 
And, though unlearn’d, in fact, is—devilish knowing. 


The Loire, a very dashing eight-and-thirty, 

With run so clean, her decks could ne’er be dirty, 
Got a new skipper; one of great discerning, 
Fill’d with Pope’s “ spring Pierian,” classic learning ; 
A Latin quoter—nibbled Greek—a prater 

That spoke of particles, and alma mater. 

June 1834.—VvoL. X.—NO. XXVIII. K 
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Vice Versa. 


Not a bad seaman either—somewhat droll, 
Who made and lov'd a jest with all his soul. 
Upon the second day he sent for aft 
His boatswain, Thomas Pipes, and mildly said, 
“| like to see the rigging of my craft 
Neat as a quakeress on a Sunday morn. 
Look at that yard-arm! Pray let it be shorn 
Of that huge block, so like a monkey's head. 
Shorten those horses too,” (waving his hand, ) 
“ You'll rig that mizen-top gallant yard 
Just so and so.” 
Then, with terms most nautical and hard, 
He gave directions that might plainly show 
That yards, with him, as easily were scann’d 
As literary feet. ‘ You understand ?” 
« Yes, sir,” said Pipes, and duly touch’d his hat. 
“ Then, Mr. Pipes, I’m very glad of that, 
For my time presses. I must speak the purser. 
The other yards, you'll rig them—Vice Versa.” 


“ Top-gallant yards, you mean, sir?” all amaz’d, 


Cried Pipes, “and wisee worser ?”—“ Yes, yes, yes.” 


“ The royal yards, sir, how ?” and poor Pipes gaz'd 
As when the throtling rope, round necks to bliss 
The woful owners is about to start ’em. 
“ The royal yards, you'll rig, SsECUNDEM ARTEM. 
I’m now for shore 
And shall be back at four, 
By that time do it.” Then, in accents soft, 
The smiling captain said, “ Reform’s the cry, 
Pipes, we will carry our endeavours high ; 
Our reformation shall begin aloft.” 


“ Rig yards wisee worser. O my eyes! 

But he’s a ‘cute one. I’ve got none in store. 
"Twas well I wasn’t taken by surprise— 

I never heard of the damn’d stuff before ! 
Mustn't let no one know though.” Thus Pipes said, 
Look’d wise, look’d foolish, and then scratch’d his head. 

“O Pipes! now comes your miseries and trials ! 

There's that secundum hartum for the r'yals.” 

He plung’d below, he got his abstract out, 

He read it through; he turn’d it round about, 
But not a word like vice versa there : 
Secundum artem too, was non inventus. 
The honest boatswain now began to swear, 
And thus he eas’d a portion of his care— 

“ The devil take hold of, with his hottest nipper, 
The skipper 

Th’ Admiralty has sent us!” 
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Vice Versa. 


Time press’d. The other warrants were conven ‘d ; 
The other warrants warranted despair. 
In luckless moment, Pipes to folly lean’d, 
And call’d a Mid, their anxious thoughts to share. 
The case was stated gravely, gravely he, 
That mischief-loving reefer listen’d long ; 
No smile betray'd his bosom-bursting glee, 


When thus he spoke, “ Dear Pipes, you have done wrong, 


Not t’ have sent for me 

Long, long ago. 
What wisee worser is, full well I know, 
Secundum hartum too—'tis a strange thing 

That captains sometimes do. 
A sort of ceremony, struck 

Out for good luck, 

You'll not believe it true— 
But of my messmates let me fetch a few, 
And they'll corroborate. The thing was done 
On th’ Egyptian coast, in thirty-one, 
When the new captain, Captain Jones, first came 
And took command of that fine ship, the Fame.” 


Th’ arch rogue retir’d, 
With hopes of frolic fir'd, 
And took t’ himself five devils worse than he ; 
A middy each 
With his palavering speech, 
Who would swear through a stout oak tree: 
And into the boatswain’s cabin they came, 
And they swore, by many a dreadful name, 
That wisee worser rigging meant 
A cock’d hat at each yard-arm bent, 
To catch the wanton breeze, 
A reefer’s cock’d hat—and each proffer'd one ; 
And swore it must be infallibly done, 
A dirk hung out at each royal yard-arm, 
Of secundum hartum, was just the whole charm— 
So they piped his mind at ease. 


Then said the boatswain—then said he, 
“ I can gammon a bowsprit, you can’t gammon me, 
So hop off, young gentlemen, one, two, and three.” 
And off they went. But his heart felt sore, 
So he call’d them back, and believ’d what they swore. 
And the hats and the dirks swang merrily 
On royal yard-arm, and top gallant yard-arm, 
vice versa—secundum artem charm 
Over the rippling sea. 


The ward-room mess were at dinner below, 
When the ship was thus deck’d with the raree show. 


13] 
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Vice Versa, 


Officers all were at dinner, I ween, 
Or this wonderful raree show had not been. 
But as the captain came off in his gig at four, 


How he star’d, and he rag’d, and he stamp’d, and he swore ! 


To see his frigate so beautifully neat, 

Like a clothier’s shop in Monmouth-street, 
Deck’d out with old hats, and dirks that swung 
In the dirty belts in which they were hung ; 
He wish'd their blades were deep in the heart 
Of him, who had play’d such a scurvy part. 


He stands on the deck, an angry man, 
And around his eye-balls glare ; 

With a scoffing cry, lifts his hands on high, 
And pointing, shrieks out, ‘ There !” 


The first lieutenant stood aghast; 
So did the second—so did the third—so did the last. 
The master too, 
Shaded his eyes to view 
The cock’d-hats dangling in the blast. 


How d’ye do, my pretty reefers, how d’ye do? 
There’s not a single face in your hellicat crew 
That looks not now most confoundedly blue. 


And then the hour of explanation came, 
Gravely the captain hears the boatswain’s tale; 
Now on the middies bends his glance of flame, 
Now on the dirks, high swinging to the gale. 
This done, the captain thus to Pipes replies: 
“ The gentlemen have surely taught you right, 
You've rigg’d your yard-arms, vice-versa wise, 
Secundum artem too—a pretty sight! 
But you've omitted something, I'll supply. 
Let all the hats, their owners there possess; 
And every dirk that dangles there on high, 
There dangling high, it’s master’s sweet side press. 
Come, Mr. James, lay out on that yard-arm ! 
And, vice versa, lay out, Mr. Wood! 
Secundum artem-—don't show such alarm. 
Lay you out, Howard; it will do you good. 


“ There, Pipes,” said then the captain with a smile, 
“ I've rigg’d your yard-arms, vice-versa style.” 
Then to the first lieutenant with a grin, 

* When I go down, call the young jokers in— 
Bring them to me, I'll give each quizzing dog 

A lecture first—and then, a glass of grog.” 


—s et re 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT. 


~ 


A TRUE STORY. 


M L . 


M L was a fiddler, figure-dancer, and a musical composer ; 
and, at this time, leader of the band at one of the minor theatres. This 
gentleman was born in England, nursed in Ireland, educated in France, 
and was now stationary in his native country; so who can deny him 
the privileges of a citizen of the world? Indeed, such were the multi- 
plicity of his movements, that the churchwardens would find it difficult 
to ascertain his parish; and as for settlement, he may be said to have 
none until this time, when he got fived in the parish of Saint Sepulchre, 
in the city of London. Indeed, his birth and parentage were wrapt in as 
much mystification as that of Homer’s himself. The versatility of Mr. 
L ’s talents were nearly equal to the extent of his peregrinations ; 
for when he was young, docile, tender, and flexible, he studied and prac- 
tised the art and mystery of tumbling; so that his theatrical career may 
be said to have commenced rather in a /ow way, but he rose by slow gra- 
dations till he attained the very summit of his profession. 

In the year 1786 he visited Paris with the theatrical troop of which 
he was then a young member, and had the honour of tumbling in that 
gay metropolis, and also at the palace of Versailles, before the august 
Royal Family of France, and shared the honours, with his young master, 
J A , of the smiles and approbation of the beautiful but un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette, and her august spouse, Louis the Sixteenth. 
The troop to which he was attached were so well received and encou- 
raged in Dinan: that they made an annual visit to that country, till the 
abominable Revolution, which burst out in 1789, overturned every thing 
in that unfortunate country. 

While yet young, the manifest predominance of his musical talents im- 
pelled him to relinquish the grovelling pursuit of tumbling, and he soon rose 
from the degraded class of buffoons and Jack Puddings, into the exalted 
sphere of genius, and ere long attained the honourable distinction of mu- 
sical composer and performer; in which department he continued many 
years in that theatre, where he may be said to have been nurtured into 
excellence. Here he made himself eminently useful to his employers, 
(which should ever be the primary object with those who are employed, ) 
and became so easential a member of the establishment, that his attention 
to its duties became absolutely indispensable. His salary was now con- 
siderable, and his circumstances might have been comfortable, but for 
that infatuation which seems to pervade the whole circle of civilized 
society, that of living beyond his means, and which for ever precludes 
our attaining the valuable knowledge of how to grow rich. On this foolish 
propensity to extravagance one could dilate for hours, were it not as use- 
less as preaching, or any other mode of moralizing. 

Mr. L , though not deficient in intellectual resources, endured 
the restraint of confinement more like a chained lion than a philosopher ; 

















aud though he composed several pieces for the theatre, and some marches 


for the Foot Guards, was himself far from being composed or resigned 
to his situation. He divided his time between drinking and writ- 


' Continued from p. 43. 
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ing music; and wh Fg after indulging in copious libations of the | 


former, such as would have incapacitated any other man for a serious 
avocation, he would sit down and compose with a facility that seemed 
the effect of inspiration. We have often heard of the inspiring influence 
of champagne and burgundy, and the exhilarating charms of the Tuscan 


grape; but that gin or porter should promote such poetical propensities, | 


is a circumstance hitherto unknown. In his moments of conception or 


inspiration, this gentleman conducted himself more like a maniac or a ee 


bedlamite, than a rational being. After sitting at his desk for ten or fif. 
teen minutes, chaunting the tune or air as he set it down, he would leap 


suddenly up, and spin round on one of his heels, a /a figurante, (“no 


man ever forgets his original trade,”) for five minutes without stopping, 
to the great annoyance of all those who came within his vortex, and whom 
he i to torment in the same way that the windmill did Don Quixote, 
This favourite step was one he was supposed to have practised when he 
was a tumbler, and he seemed to take particular delight in doing that 
which reminded him of his boyish days. Sometimes, after writing or 
composing for an hour or two, he would start up suddenly, and in a rage 
tear to pieces all that he had written, and scatter the pieces about the 
room; then take a few more turns upon his heel, get fresh paper, sit 
down again, and resume “ his work of affliction.” ‘ Mad let us grant 
him,” but he certainly was a genius! After the rage which impels 
him to the commission of these brutal acts had a little subsided, 
would, by way of relaxation, sometimes amuse himself by knocking down, 
or otherwise maltreating, his wife,) he would, by way of making things 
better, retire to one of those snug holes in the prison, where (under 
the roe they sell spirits, and indulge himself for the remainder of the 
day in the undisturbed enjoyment of that favourite liquor, well known to 
the dilettanti under the familiar appellation of Old Tom. After remain. 
ing in one of these bacchanalian stews till he became completely stupi- 
fied, he would return to his ward, fall asleep in some corner, and snore 
out the remainder of the day till he had slept himself sober ! 

When this enraged musician happened to compose any thing that he 
did not tear when done, he appeared to be the happiest of mortals. He 
would, when he had finished his task, lock carefully up in his writing. 
desk what he had finished, then chaunt like an Apollo, and caper about the 
room like a harlequin. He was of so much importance in the theatre to 
which he was attached, that his professional assistance could not be dis- 
pensed with ; for though he might have a substitute to officiate for him 
as leader of the band, yet he could not transfer his creative faculties as a 
composer. His employer made him frequent visits, on which occasions 
the manager and the composer would put their heads together and lay 
down plans for future operations. He also had frequent visits from the 
bands of the Foot Guards, for whom he used to compose marches and 
martial airs; and many of those fine things which delight us on the 
perone in St. James’s Park have been fabricated in the febtor’s side of 

ewgate. But no restraint or confinement can fetter the operations of 
the mind, or check the ebullitions of genius. 

Besides a wife and two sons, (one by a former marriage,) Mr. L—— 
had two daughters, all destined for the sock or buskin ; and they ap eared 
to have been upon the whole a most unhappy and distressed family, i? 
ame though there might have been much music, there was but little 

armony. 

Although he had a turn for books, Mr. L could not be considered 
a lover of literature ; but was one of that class who read for mere amuse- 
ment. He delighted in such works as Gulliver’s Travels, Tristram 
Shandy, &c. &c.—books profoundly unintelligible, and to the general 
reader, though amusing, teach very little that is either useful or valuable 
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To such books, however, he would devote some of his sober or /ucid in. 
tervals; and what is not a little remarkable in one so devoted to the rites 
of Bacchus, he seemed to feel and enjoy them. 

Amidst the distractions and interruptions inseparable from such a 
situation, Mr. L found time to compose the music for four panto- 





_ mimes, three epithalamiums, several martial airs, and a dead march ! 


B 


The person, or rather the personage here alluded to, designated himself 
a foreign count, field marshal, &c. &c. &c. under which assumed titles, 
for a considerable time, he levied contributions on the credulous and un- 
wary. The immediate cause, however, of his imprisonment was a trans- 
action, of which the following are the particulars. On his arrival in 
London from the continent, he took up his abode at the White Horse in 
Fetter Lane, (an ominous name,) where he lived for some time in great 
luxury and extravagance ; and his elevated character procured him great 
deference and respect. The landlord of the house was almost as proud 
of his guest, as if he had under his roof the emperor incog., or the far- 
famed patriot, Thaddeus Kosciosko; or as Monsieur Escudier recently 
was of having his hotel in Piccadilly dignified - the presence of the 
Emperor Alexander and the Duchess of Oldenburgh. 

After having resided for several weeks at the White Horse, where his 
gentlemanly conduct and conciliating manners greatly ingratiated him 
with the landlord, he at length invited him to accompany him to visit 
his estates in Scotland, of which he gave a most glowing and imposing 
description, such as would have done credit to Christie, Mr. Cauty, or 
Harry Phillips. 

A gig was proposed forthwith, with every other appointment that 
could render travelling comfortable in their trip to Scotland ; and above 
all things, as the count would have no change till he reached his bankers . 
at Edinburgh, he gave his host such a gentle hint as Iago did Roderigo, 
to “ put money in his purse,” by way of discharging those trifling ex- 
penses which might occur in travelling. It is needless to recount their 
adventures on the road; suffice it to say, that it was delightfully 
tatiguing, and that nothing particular occurred till they reached the Cale- 
donian capital. They stopped at Walker’s Hotel, where the count first 
alighted, and stepping aside into the yard on some pretext, suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving his travelling companion in waiting ! 

The high opinion which Mr. R had formed of the count had long 
lulled suspicion asleep, and even now he remained for some time incre- 
dulous ; but having waited a long time at the hotel, so as to become an 
object of gaze to the passengers, he began seriously to suspect that he 
had been the victim of a foul trick, and that he might have waited 
as long for his travelling companion as the Children in the Wood did 
for the return of their cruel uncle. There is, perhaps, nothing more 
painful to the feeling mind, than that of changing our good opinion of 
a friend or acquaintance ; as it induces us to suspect those who may 
not deserve it, renders us shy and cautious of our fellow men, makes 
us what is considered selfish in the eyes of the world, and engenders 
that disposition to misanthropy, which is too often the result of our 
knowledge of mankind. 

This unexpected incident soon developed what was before mysterious 
in the story of the soi-disant field marshal; and the honest, unsuspecting 
landlord of the White Horse in Fetter Lane discovered, when too late, 
that he was the dupe of an artful villain. Mr. R remained some days 
at Edinburgh, partly attracted by the picturesque grandeur of that re- 
nowned metropolis, and partly with the hope of again meeting his friend 





, alias Count 
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the field marshal; but that great personage having hitherto evaded ali 
eagerness of inquiry, and all the vigilance of pursuit, the landlord of the 
White Horse Inn returned to London, where he has often recounted to 
his friends the particulars of the pleasant adventure. 

After a lapse of several months, perhaps of some years, he accidentally 
met in some street in London, (that place where every body can hide, 
and where every body is to be found,) his old friend the field marshal, 
The landlord, still smarting under the influence of rage and resentment, 
instantly grappled with him in the street ; and the count, who had too 
much generalship to risk an exposure In public, quietly surrendered at 
discretion, and marched off a prisoner to his old quarters at the White 
Horse; where, on his arrival, the proper officer was sent for, a writ was 
immediately procured, and he was forthwith sent under the usual escort 
t» the debtor's side of Newgate, where, on the arrival of ‘Tomaso in that 
celebrated garrison, the field marshal had then been upwards of two 
years under arrest. One of the first figures that presented itself to 
the eye of the author, was this accomplished and once prepossessing 
young man; but, heavens! how fallen! what an aspect! Whatever he 
might once have had in his air or deportment either of the nobleman or 
field officer, had now wholly disappeared ; and he bore in his haggard 
and dejected countenance the aspect of pre-eminent wretchedness, and 
was absolutely then the scarecrow of the prison. There could not be 
imagined a more appropriate model for decorating a picture of the Cave 
of Despair! or for personifying the imaginary characters of the Car. 
dineo of Cervantes, or the Mad Tom of Shakspeare. When Tomaso 
had nearly endured a year and a half of confinement, an Insolvent Bill 
passed both Houses of Parliament, which nearly depopulated the deb. 
tors side of Newgate. The soi-disant count had thoughts of availing 
himself of the operation of this bill, but the fear of opposition, and well 
knowing that his case would not bear investigation, he prepared himself 
by going up to the court in such a state of intoxication, that he could not 
answer a single interrogatory which was put to him. This was a singular 
instance of a man qualifying himself by promoting his incapacity. For 
this mark of disrespect to the court, and the want of feeling and decency 
which it manifested, he was remanded to be brought up no more, and con- 
sequently consigned to hopeless imprisonment. 

Thus, bereft of all hope of emancipation, he gave himself up to abso- 
lute despair, and though he made no rash attempt upon himself, yet he 
seemed as if life was to him a matter of the most perfect indifference: 
he neglected his person, and became that picture of dejection and wretcb- 
edness already described. 


w— R——., Esc. 


The unfortunate young man, whose melancholy catastrophe is recorded 
in this short sketch, was a native of London, and second son to the cele- 
brated C R - He had been, it seems, a youth of great pro- 
mise and the best dispositions ; but of so docile a nature, that he was 
easily led astray, and seduced to his destruction. His father, whose hos- 
pitable disposition and philanthropic heart made him the centre of a very 
extensive circle of acquaintances, some of whom perhaps were his 
friends, and by all of whom he was greatly respected, kept in the earlier 
part ot his life a most hospitable house and table ; and the mansion of 
the ¢ —————_ R— was the constant rendezvous of Goldsmith, Gar- 
rick, Sterne, Peters, Cipriani, Bartolozzi, &c. &e. &e. 

Young R—— came into life under very favourable auspices: he re- 
ceived the best education, and all the fashionable accomplishments of the 
day. He was of a kind and easy disposition, free from every vice, and 
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had much of that inherent goodness of heart which distinguished his re- 
spected father. But he was unfortunate in the choice of his early asso- 
ciates, and became the victim of bad example by too easily adopting their 
vices, and imbibing their lax principles. Nothing can be more injurious 
to a young man of moderate expectations, than companions whom rank 
or fortune have placed, and who move, in a sphere above him. Instead 
of pursuing with sedulous attention some honourable calling, his whole 
life is a struggle to cope with those who consider themselves above him ; 
and who only endure his society in proportion as he administers to their 
guilty pleasures, or their frivolous enjoyments. With such a mind, ge- 
nerous, credulous, and unsuspecting, he became an easy dupe to the 
artifices of others, by which he was led through the various mazes of 
extravagance and folly, which finally terminated in his total destruction. 

The first quicksand on which he touched was a love of fashion, a pas- 
sion at all times baneful in its influence, leading only to foppery, idleness, 
and extravagance, and absolutely incompatible with a disposition to any 
study or useful application. Ina word, poor R-——— entered the lists, 
and lost his life in the conflict. He served some years in the army, but 
whether in a military capacity, or the medical staff, the author cannot 
exactly say ; he, however, made one of the party in the unfortunate ex- 
pedition to Walcheren, a disastrous enterprize, and fatal to many of those 
bold adventurers who sought “ the bubble reputation even in the cannon’s 
mouth.” While yet young he married a very amiable lady nearly of an 
age with himself, but whom he lost in her first accouchement, with her 
infant child: he then abandoned himself to irreconcileable grief, and giving 
way to the seductions of vicious example and the impulses of passion, he 
unthinkingly plunged into every extravagance, became dissipated and 
embarrassed, and finally found himself in a prison. Here he associated 
with the vilest inmates of the place, and adopted their pernicious and 
filthy habits, and became at once a contaminated and degraded character. 
He was seldom seen but either drinking, or smoking, or playing cards with 
those low, abandoned wretches, who, to kill time, indulge in every thing 
that is vicious and disgusting, and whose greatest pleasure seems to be 
that of making proselytes to the adoption of their guilty habits. In his 
lucid intervals, (which were very few,) he seemed sensibly to feel his 
present state of degradation, and would rationally animadvert on his own 
indiscretions ; he would heave a deep sigh, and deplore the expense and 
anguish he had caused the “ best of fathers,” through whose kind indul- 
gence he had often been extricated from the greatest difficulties ; but 
now, all further aid from that quarter was hopeless, from the enormity of 
his present debts ; for he had already cost his father, he said, at least 
thirty thousand pounds. 

Although no person who heard him doubted his extravagance, yet all 
who heard this considered it a bounce. His father made him an allow- 
ance of subsistence money while in prison, which, from the known impro- 
vidence of his son’s disposition he sent daily, by a special messenger ; 
well knowing that if he sent the week’s allowance at once he would spend 
it all in one day. Even this kind precaution of his father, he contrived 
to evade and render abortive; for instead of laying the money out in 
necessaries when he received it, he would spend it all in gin, with which 
he would treat his profligate companions, who, like himself, soon became 
like so many intoxicated fiends. But as the supplies sent by his father 
were not adequate to the craving thirst he had for the ardent liquor, he 
pawned by degrees the different articles of his wearing apparel, till he 
at length became almost naked and filthy to the last degree for want of a 
change of linen, presenting an appearance which strongly reminded the 
beholder of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s characteristic portrait of the banished 
lord. Abandoned at length to every thing, save vice and infamy, and 
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admitting into his mind that most peruicious of all sentiments, despair, 
this infatuated young man polluted the first day of the year 1812 by ay 
act of suicide !! io 
Thus perished, in the prime of lile, or rather in the flames of youth, 
one whose education and manners might have rendered him an ornament 
of society, and whose goodness of heart a valuable friend ; but who, by 
a too easy and accommodating disposition was soon led astray, and 
plunged into irretrievable ruin. Seduced at first by the elegant dissipation 
of fashionable life, and the weak ambition of keeping pace In expense with 
persons of independent fortune, he soon became engulphed in an abyss of 
difficulties, from which he was never after able to extricate himself but 
by the above recorded act of desperation. 
“This melancholy event threw a respectable family into unutterable grief, 
and brought an aged parent with sorrow to the grave! 





Hi B , Esq. 


This gentleman, who was brought in in a state of disease and debility, 
improved as rapidly and as marvellously in prison, as if he had inhaled 
the salubrious air of Islington, Montpellier, or Aix-la-Chapelle. And 
what was yet more extraordinary, he recovered his spirits to such a de. 
gree, that he became the very fiddle of the company. But there is no 
accounting tor the happy influence of e/imate; and when he was liberated 
he told all his friends (who were not in the secret) that he had been to 


the south of France, and they all verily believed him, B———, being 
always a bon vivant, had retained his vivacity even in a Jail. 
Mr. B——— was a man of wit and education—a man of the world and 


a traveller, and one of the most pleasant companions imaginable. With 
that solidity that results from good sense and experience, he retained all 
the cheerfulness and vivacity of youth ; and with an unruffled good tem- 
per he had a constant flow, or rather overflow, of irresistible pleasantry, 
and so happy a talent of throwing every thing into the most ludicrous 
point of view, as to render himself infinitely amusing and agreeable.  Al- 
though his name was foreign, he was a native of England, but was too 
much a citizen of the world to be blinded by prejudice in favour of the 
land of his birth. In the earlier part of his life he made the tour of Eu- 
rope, and resided some years on the continent. This, perhaps, opened 
his eyes, and enabled him to see “ that in every country something might 
be found that would benefit and improve his own.” He was a perfect 
master of all the living languages, and could use his pen with ability and 
effect. He was acquainted with life in all its varieties, on which his ob- 
servations were judicious, luminous, instructive, and amusing. 

In the course of bis peregrinations, Mr. B——— made a trip to Ire- 
lend, and was greatly pleased with the wit, pleasantry, and whimsical- 
lity of the natives, of whom he related a number of curious and interest- 
ing anecdotes, for he had still flying about him those buoyant spirits 
which not even the frost of age can wholly congeal, and which diffused 
cheerfulness around him wherever he appeared ; he was blessed with 
that happy sunshine of the breast, which, though it may be sometimes 
obscured by a passing cloud, never undergoes a total eclipse. 

Mr. B——., at the time of his incarceration, held a considerable ap- 
pointment im one of our public offices, which place was held in trust 
tor him while he travelled Sor the recovery of his health. Many of our 
public functionaries find a temporary retreat in such places trom the toils 
pet erat Aap agenianes = creditors ; and when some of our great 
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of more active citizens. Although his salary and the emoluments of his 
office were sufficient to support him in a decent and respectable style, 
and even in some splendour, yet as some of the younger branches of his 
family were very expensive, and he, “ good easy man,” was an indul- 
vent father, and was liberal to them beyond his means, he was, in con- 
sequence of their extravagance, so saddled with annuities and other in- 
cumbrances, as constrained him to spend most of his vacations in a jail. 
Mr. B , after some months’ retirement, got an intimation from 
the chief in command in his department, that if he did not speedily return 
to his post, the place would be declared vacant, and filled up by some 
other fit and proper officer. This, as might be expected, hastened his 
return from Spa, where he had been too long drinking the waters ; but it 
is no less strange than true that his health was really re-established; and 
having made some arrangement with his creditors, he speedily took his 
departure, leaving, like Sir Peter Teazle, “ his character behind him.” 





The Vereran Orvricer. 


In the ward immediately over that in which Tomaso was situated, 
there was confined a veteran officer, called Captain N—-——, who had 
long and honourably served his king and country, and had literally grown 
grey in the service. With the extent of this gentleman's debts, or the 
nature of his circumstances, Tomaso was not acquainted, nor, indeed, 
did he ever inquire; but his fate excited the sympathy ef all who knew 
him. For a long time this unfortunate gentleman endured, with true 
philosophy, all the pangs of privation, and all the bitterness of decayed 
or neglected friendship. But neither philosophy nor heroism can silence 
the calls of nature, nor resist the pressure of want, under whose over- 
whelming influence this aged soldier sank into the grave. His friends, if 
he had any, were certainly guilty of the most shameful and criminal 
neglect; and, unfortunately, where his wants werejbest known they could 
only be soothed by sympathy and commiseration ; for those who were 
witnesses of his distress were nearly as distressed as himself. Nothing 
can be more heart-rending than to behold those sufferings which we have 
not the means of relieving, and hearing complaints which we can neither 
silence nor assuage. 

The prison allowance, which is only a small portion of bread, and that 
too not of the best quality, is not sufficient to afford that nourishment 
which is necessary to the support and comfort of declining age ; and this 
was all that the unhappy subject of this brief memoir had to live on for 
many months. Such was the delicacy of this modest man, whose man- 
ners and habits were those of a perfect gentleman, that whenever his 
wardiates went to their meals, he immediately retired from the apart- 
ment, and either sauntered in the yard, or loitered on the staircase till they 
had finished their repast, when he would return to his bit of bread and 
glass of water. But he scorned to complain, though perceptibly and 
rapidly declining; till at length he became so enfeebled that it was 
thought advisable to remove him to the hospital, where in a very few 
days he ended his miserable existence. 

It was ascertained by the medical gentlemen, who attend the prison, 
that the deceased had no internal or bodily complaint, and that his death 
Was occasioned by a want of proper and wholesome nourishment! 

A great and pompous display has been recently made in the House of 
( ommons of the jail allowance, and the comforts of the prisoners. But 
with humble deference to the worthy Alderman (Waithman) who gave 
that glowing description, the author here begs leave to assert, that that 
statement was not true. ‘ They best can paint it who have felt it most.” 
Newgate, being the county prison, has, at all times, the greater number 
oF confined debtors. Probably the City Representative confined his oh- 
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servations to the Compter, or city prison, where the number is compa 
ratively few; that is, in the ratio of thirty to three hundred. There, it js 
said, they have some indulgences, which the others have not ; but this js 
a most unfair mode of reasoning, aud is somewhat like what Churchil] 
savs, of “ forming general notions from the rascal few.” Besides, their 
fellow citizens, who thoroughly understand what it is to be comfortable, 
commiserate their sufferings, and somewhat soften them by an allow. 
ance of fuel in the winter, and send the scraps or fragments which fall 
from the Lord Mayor's table, to be divided among his hungry brethren 
in the Compter. But these spoils, recovered from the gormandizing 
surplusage of civic entertainments, if sent to the superior, or redundant 
population of Newgate, would only be as a drop in the ocean. 


The following is the allowance to the county prison, where it is well 


known the great majority of debtors are at all times confined, and which 
the author here asserts, having known it of his own knowledge. A portion 
of bread, just sufficient for one person (who can procure for himself, 
meat, vegetables, cheese, &c.) to eke out the day, is allowed to such 
as will receive it, and they who do not, are supposed not to stand in need 
of it. 

This bread, which is far from being of the best quality, is the on/y ge. 
neral allowance made to the debtor's prison. As tor the thieves, house. 
breakers, and petty larceny knaves, who inhabit the south wing of New- 
gate, the author is wholly unacquainted with the luxuries which they 
may enjoy. That which is called the prison allowance, is only dealt out 
to the common side, which comprehends about one half of the inhabitants 
of the quadrangle, and, compared to the general population of the place, 
bears about the proportion of forty to two hundred and sixty. These 


Sellow-commoners are principally seamen, and poor wretches who are 


sent in from the different Courts of Requests, whose debts being under 
forty shillings, and which being unable to pay, they liquidate the same 
by incarceration for so many days as their debts amount to shillings ; so 
that they may be said to be punished hy being boarded and lodged for a 
shilling a day. In most other countries people pay for their board and 
lodging, but here it is forced down your throat because you do not pay 
tor it. Unparalleled generosity! And all this for presuming to be so 
miserably poor !—Just retribution ! 

The mighty allowance made to those individuals is this ; about three 
ounces and two drachms of beef every Saturday morning; this beef is 
generally cut off those prime pieces called stickings and mouse-buttocks, 
so frequently advertised tor by the overseers of parish workhouses. As 
for those charitable donations, given in perpetuity by Sir Thomas Gre- 


sham, Nell Gwynne, and other pious personages, the catalogue of which . 


covers the walls of the prison-yard, in order to hand down to the remo- 
test posterity the virtues and munificence of the donors, they are not suf- 
ficient to give the collectors and guardians of the charity an annual din- 
ner, or even a respectable luncheon at Dolly’s chop-house. Ag for Nell 
Gwynne’s penny-loaf, and Sir Thomas Gresham’s liberal donation, they 
are mere ™ things of sound and show,” signifying nothing At Christmas, 
it is true, every person in the place has given him, in order to gladden 
that season of festivity, a pound of coarse beef, a two-penny loat, and a 
pint of porter ; a small portion of coal too, is sent to each ward, sufficient 
to last, and cook their materials, for about a week. 

These, and these only, are the munificent allowances made to the 
prisons of the metropolis, which are so puffed in the newspapers, and 
vaunted in the senate. Had Mr. Serjeant Best been as much in the 
‘secrets of the prison-house,” as the writer of this article, he would 
never have framed such a bill for the relief of insolvent debtors, as that 
just now rejected, with becoming indignation, by a liberal and enlightened 
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fegislature. The reader may rest assured, that at least halt of the public 
charities of which we hear so much, are ostentatious, and where there is 
ostentation, there is no real charity ; and, after all, the poor debtor's last 
resource is an abundant supply of good and wholesome water, 

As for the abominable practice of wringing from the vitals of a famish- 
ing prisoner the fees of office, it cannot be too severely reprobated. The 
principle is bad, and the practice worse. A great outcry has been re- 
cently made about the tax on property, but what can be said of a tax on 
poverty ? Thanks to the humane exertions of Mr. Bennet and other 
members of the House of Commons, this odious exaction is now likely to 
be done away, and then the unfortunate debtors may walk into prison 


free of expense. 


Caprain J. L B ; 





This gentleman, who, after thirty years in the service of his country, 
had attained only the rank of lieutenant, (though the courtesy of the army 
dubbed him captain,) was a native of North Britain; but educated in 
France. Having received the rudiments of learning in his native country, 
he was sent at the age of nine years to Saint Omers, to finish his educa- 
tion. Mr. B commenced his professional career as an officer of 
marines in the British navy, where he had for his contemporary his 
royal highness prince William Henry, and was under the command of the 
immortal Rodney, and shared in the glories of the 12th of April, 1782. 
The ship in which lieutenant B——— served was once taken by the 
fleet under Count De Grasse, and, by a strange reverse of fortune, or 
rather by the fortune of war, was the very ship in which De Grasse him- 
self was placed as a prisoner, when taken by Rodney. He described the 
count as a most noble character, a finished gentleman, and a perfect hero, 
and worthy of those days, when “the plumed troops and the big war, 
made ambition virtue.” The following incident, of which lieutenant 
B——— was himself an eye and an ear witness, exhibits the count as a 
man of cool philosophy and unshaken valour. One day, during the heat 
of action, the count was sitting quietly on a bench on the quarter-deck, 
gazing at what was going on before him as he would at any ordinary 
spectacle ; he rose from his seat, not from terror or apprehension, but 
merely to change his position ; he had no sooner riseu from his seat, than 
the bench on which he had just been sitting was torn to atoms by a can- 
non shot. 

Captain B——— was a pleasing and interesting companion, and though 
aman of the world, and once a traveller, was not a story teller. He was 
tull of agreeable anecdote, which he dealt out pleasautly and seasonably. 
His Gallic education did not divest him of his love for his native country ; 
it cured, in some degree, that blind, exclusive preference which makes pa- 
triotism cease to be a virtue. He had acquired the vivacity of the French 
without their frivolity, and retained the seriousness of the south, divested 
of that sombre sarcasm which too often pervades their conversation. 
After serving some years in the marines, he went into the infantry, and 
ended his military career in a regiment of Scotch fencibles. He served 
with his regiment in Ireland during the rebellion in 1798, and for some 
time antecedent, and used to recount many interesting incidents connected 
with the history of that disastrous period. He was in that detachment 
of the army sent against Hoche, when he landed at Bantry, and was at 
the murderous contlicts of Ross, Arklow, and Vinegar Hill—of which he 
kave a most affecting and circumstantial description—so appalling to 
mankind, and so heart-rending to Irishmen. When Hoche ss at 
Bantry, his first act was that of distributing French uniforms to the Irish 
Peasantry, which they no sooner put on, than they ran away up the 
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mountains Many ot these poor fellows were afterwards taken by the 
English soldiery with those uniforms on their backs, which being consi. 
dered an incontestable proof of their guilt, they were—but every body 
knows what followed !—a singular instance of conviction on circumstan. 
tial evidence. They, poor fellows, certainly were not wolves in sheeps 
clothing. ; 

The captain gave us a whimsical account of his once being asleep on 
his post, or rather his march, which under other circumstances would 
have been certain death to the delinquent. It was during the vicé-roy. 
alty of that good man, the Marquis Cornwallis, and at one of those peri. 
odical reviews held in the Phoenix Park. Captain B ’s regiment 
was at that time quartered at Maharafelt, a considerable distance trom 
Dublin, and in order to be time enough on the ground to join the troops 
in garrison, it was thought expedient that the regiment should march all 
night. Having arrived on the reviewing ground, they fell into line with 
the rest of the troops, and in passing in review order before the general, 
Captain B——— omitted a very essential piece of etiquette, namely, the 
duty of lowering his sword to the reviewing general. The marquis was 
struck with this dereliction of duty and respect, and sent an aide-de-camp 
to inquire the cause, when it was found that Captain B——, though 
marching, had from the fatigue of the night fallen asleep. On hearing 
which his excellency laughed heartily. 

Captain B———, though not more than fifty, had, like most other pro. 
fessional men, experienced considerable vicissitudes of fortune. He 
married early in life a Miss B———, grand-daughter to the celebrated 
R , Whose name is identified with that of Covent Garden Theatre. 
R——— had one daughter married to B———, an actor, and another to 








B--———,, the celebrated singer. The captain’s wife was the daughter of 


B———-._ These ladies were then still living, (1811,) one at Uxbridge, 
and the other at Hampton; but they have been widows for many years. 
The captain’s lady acccompanied him through all the fatigues of marching 
and counter-marching, and shared with her husband all the toils, dangers, 
and tones incident to the life of a soldier; her frame, however, was 
too delicate to sustain these continued shocks, and she at length sank 
under them, leaving him a son and two daughters to deplore their irre- 
parable loss. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE WEDDING GARMENT. 


REVENGE, when opportunity permits the full indulgence of its ener- 
gies, in man becomes ferocity, in woman, malignity. The former, 
courage may overcome, patience support, or submission subdue—but 
death only can relieve us from the virulence of the latter. Relieve us, 
didI say? No, the breath of that baneful passion settles like a black 
mist upon the grave of its victim, and blasts the few flowers that 
may attempt to flourish around it. That person is brave, who can 
conscientiously say, that he fears the resentment of no man—but he 
is a fool who dares that of a woman. I only know of three cases in 
which it may be any thing short of madness to tempt a lady's ven- 
geance: when you find yourself in the last stage of a consumption ; 
after you have been condemned to death; or are about to be expa- 
triated either at your own or your country’s expense—and, that I 
am not over cautious, any who will take the trouble to read the fol- 
lowing narrative will be ready to confess. 

Beauty! thou art a dangerous, but a bright mantle—there is fire 


-too in thy brightness ; for sometimes, like the shirt of Dejanira, thou 


art fatal to the wearer—sometimes, like a flower that is withered up by 
the sun, destructive to the gazer! Of this quality, so important for 
good or for evil, Ann Wilkins had almost more than a mortal’s share. 
She was the daughter of low, almost vagabond parents; of her father, 
she knew litthke—he disappeared when she had attained her tenth 
year, overwhelmed, no doubt, in some of those gullies of filth and 
wretchedness that perforate the heart of this metropolis—he was 
heard of no more. Her mother was a practical political economist : 
she, in the neighbourhood of Paddington, verified one of its principal 
dogmas—the turning into the utmost profit the residuum, the caput 
mortuum of the raw materiai—she gained her livelihood by sifting 
cinders—a dirty, but certainly an honourable employ—and, thanks 
to the carelessness of our metropolitan menials, not altogether un- 
profitable—as many a silver spoon and fork rewarded Mrs. Wilkins’s 
inquisitorial researches. Till Ann was fourteen, she shook her elbows 
on the dusty field, in unison with her mother, and, looking at them, 
I assure the reader, that she did it with infinitely more grace than ever 
was possessed by the Marquis of H———, though the ivories fell 
from under his aristocratic manual vibrations, and ashes from hers. 
Yes, she was a beauty—tall, rounded, glowing; with eyes that could 
madden, and lips that could smile away madness. At fourteen her 
companions began to treat her as a woman; she no longer sifted, 
shoe-less and stocking-less—she gave herself airs, and begged people 
to behave genteelly—had a smart dress, clean white cotton stockings, 
and prettily sandaled shoes for Sundays—that was afoot never mind 
—why should we speak of her foot, when so many, even then, were 
thinking of her hand. 

here is a great affinity between strong contrasts. A young baker, 
hot yet out of his time, not more than eighteen years of age, saw and 
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loved. They both wore powder protusely—there was sympathiy iy 
that—the only difference was in the colour. Owing to our excel. 
lent poor laws, and the excellent state of morals of our poor, the 
effect of those excellent poor laws, these two minors committed the 
great mistake—marriage—and Ann Wilkins as was, and Ann Runt 
as is—to use the Paddington patois, was, at little more than the age 
of fifteen, a mother. Start not! This is an unexaggerated fact. 
The beautiful Cinderella, ere she was out of her infancy, was fast 
sinking down into the sickly, and the dowdy, dirty mother of low lite, 
Then came the parish medical attendance, and the begrudged parish 
relief, and the obtained gin when food itself was unobtainable ; the 
lowering look, the heavy curse, and the heavier blow of the debased 
boy-husband. His time was out, and his employment precarious, 
What God had intended Ann tobe it would be impiety to presume, but 
what she was—what man had made her—even the evil one himself 
must have felt pity to behold, This was the dark, the dangerous 
part of her life. She looked at her wailing infant—she saw it press 
the enfeebled, the flaccid, the milkless bosom, and she wished it dead, 
How she lived through these four years of rags and wretchedness she 
never could tell; she was not yet nineteen, when her misery seemed 
to have attained its horrible climax. Her husband lay ill in the last 
stage of a rapid decline. Whilst the man was dying, two parishes, each 
of which were disputing who should not be encumbered with his 
bones, refused relief. Things were in this state when Ann, taking her 
child in her hand, proceeded through the crowds of the well-fed and 
the gay to seek redress at the hands of the magistrate against the in- 
humanity of the overseer. The day was bright and sunny; she was 
thrust hither and thither by better dressed people; she saw shops 
overloaded with delicate viands—her child cried for them—that cry 
irritated her; she was herself very, very hungry. Ye, who have never 
hungered, be merciful in your condemnation. On that day, at that 
moment her heart hardened; she, who had, through all her misery, 
never yet been selfish, now entered into her own soul. She said to her- 
self, * Yes, he will die,” and she was glad; “and were I quit too of 
this whimpering brat. I am not yet twenty—my beauty may return 
—I can shift for myself, were 1 but quit of him!” It was a diabolical 
thought. She was in a crowded thoroughfare—she did not attempt 
to lose him ;—no, I will never believe it; I am myself a father ;—but 
she was careless, abstracted, reckless. That night she was a widow 
and childless. 

Then people were kind to her. The overseers took blame to them- 
selves—magnanimous souls! They had no idea that the case was 
one of extremity. flowever, they were pious folks; their pews at 
the parish church were decorated with crimson curtains moving upon 
bright brass rods, consequently they told the widow that “ God 
willed every thing for the best,” and bade her take comfort, but she 
could not ;—her little Alfred! 

Whether the parish authorities were very assiduous in their search 
after the lost little pauper, we know not—he was never found ; but 
this we know, when Mr. Bloater, the overseer, met Mr. Scrimp, the 
vestry clerk and attorney, that evening, in the well-furnished apart- 
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ments of the master of the workhouse, they congratulated each other 
and the parish, over an excellent bottle of port, at the expense of the 
said parish, at their good luck in getting rid, in one day, of two such 
encumbrances as the father and the son. God had, no doubt, taken 
them both—so they pronounced ita God send. yee 

Let us pass rapidly over the next fifteen years of Ann's life. The 
housekeeper of Sir Peter Rankles, a middle-aged bachelor, had heard 
of her story, so she took Ann upon trial as housemaid. Her beauty 
returned, if possible, with an increased splendour. Sir Peter, after 
well satisfying himself with her looks, wished next to be satisfied with 
her story. He then gave her his countenance, because he liked her 
own so well; afterwards an education, as he said that he intended her 
to succeed his housekeeper ; he was his own steward. So she was 
taught music, dancing, French, and Italian, in order the better to 
be able to check the bakers’ and butchers’ bills. ‘The old housekeeper 
opened her eyes ; she however shut them again in quiet satisfaction, 
upon being pensioned out of office in excellent style. People began 
to surmise; Sir Peter grew angry, and talked of his disinterestedness. 
Now it was well known, that every body who knew Sir Peter, and 
every body who knew Ann, did not want the baronet to marry the 
widow of the journeyman baker, so they went the very best way 
about effecting the match. They said, “ that it was improper and 
scandalous,” and they dared him to do it: he did it—only to prove 
that it was neither scandalous nor improper. 

Sir Peter had his reward—she made him an excellent wife, and he 
made for her an excellent will. 

At the age of thirty-five behold Lady Ann Rankles, just clear of 
her first year of widowhood, resplendent in beauty, stepping into 
her well-appointed carriage, in order to make one at a dinner party 
in Brunswick Square. Her hostess was also a widow, the relict of a 
Colonel Canderson, of the Honourable East India Company’s service, 
rich, avaricious, fond of play—past forty, and not very remarkable 
for personal charms. She was one of those of whose intimacy, it is 
the moral we wish to inculcate, that we should beware. “ I never 
torget my friends, and never forgive my enemies,” was continually in 
her mouth, and, at least the latter part, in her heart. For the first 
clause of her creed, I never knew that her friends were very grateful, 
how she acted upon the second will shortly be shown. To apply her 
aphorism to herself, I know no one of whose actions so much for- 
getfulness ought to have been wished, or of whom, as Christians, we 
should have more to forgive. 

Let us now suppose Mrs. Colonel Canderson to have filled her two 
drawing-rooms with her evening party, in addition to her dinner 
guests; that she has left the task of making them “ comfortable”—a 
word not yet exploded in Brunswick Square—to her toady, and has 
made herself so at her whist-table, for she has got a_ shrivelled, 
adult, roguish lawyer for her partner, and Lady Rankles for an op- 
ponent. Mrs. Canderson is all smiles, but they are glittering and 
false as summer ice. The appearance, the all-beautiful appearance 
of Lady Rankles was, on that memorable night, not beyond all de- 
scription, for I could describe it—but I will not. I hold the remem- 
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brance of her as a devoted lover does the miniature of his affianced i, 
his bosom, not to be obtruded on the eye of the inquisitive, the cold, 
or the worldly. There is nothing like training, after all—tor who 
could ever have imagined that those long, white, and delicate tingers, 
that so agitate the bosoms of the beholders, once agitated the cinder 
sieve ? The expression of her countenance is that of a subdued joyous. 
ness. Once, or perhaps twice, in the course of the day, a little ab. 
sence of manner, and a swimming of the eyes in tears that she could 
not repress, yet would not let fall, told, that even the summer of a 
loveliness sweet as her's was sometimes o'ercast with a passing cloud; 
yet did it not, on that account, seem the less transcendent. 

But she had some dreadful hours of solitude. There, there was the 
throbbing of the riven heart, the wild tossing of the arms, the 
agonized wringing of the hands—* My Alfred, my little angel!" 
And in the darkness of night, and in the world of dreams, sleeping 
or waking, the icy hand of retribution lay heavy on her heart, and 
then the childless mother felt the horror of living heightened by the 
dread of death. How often did she scan over every moment of that 
fatal morning, how fearfully exact was every face painted to her, 
that she had met in that walk; and how she strained every nerve 
that seemed to cut into her tightening heart, to find out some excul- 
pation for what she wished, but could not call, her passive crime! 
The fact ever came painted to her in pictures of fire upon her brain, 
that when she missed the little, hungry sobber from her side, she 
did not look back until she hoped, until she knew, that looking back 
was fruitless. She would repeat to herself, until it was uttered in 
screams—‘ Oh! God, I did not walk faster—I did not walk faster.” 
* The flattering unction” would not lie upon her soul—and the hor- 
rible word, infanticide, would quiver upon her lips. ‘Then, when her 
compunction was of a more tender nature, how would she weep, 
weep, weep for uncounted hours, uttering only these words, * My 
poor, poor hungry Alfred.” But these paroxysms were not of fre- 
quent occurrence, or she would have sunk under them. They were 
generally brought on by seeing children of about the age of the one 
she had lost, weep. Miserable as all this was, she had her consola- 
tion, and that was in repentance and in prayer. It made her think 
of heaven oftener than otherwise she would have done, and, had it 
not been for this, earth would perhaps have held too much sove- 
reignty over her. 

This lovely being is now playing whist against her hostess. The 
stakes are rather high, Mrs. Canderson is notoriously avaricious. _ It is 
short whist, a terrible provocative of short tempers. She and her 
partner are really playing admirably—yet they recriminate. Mrs. 
C.'s money and good-humour are fast going—there—the latter is en- 
tirely gone—that last hand did the business. 

“ Mr. Obit,” says Mrs. Canderson, flinging down her loss with 
much asperity, “I think if you cannot handle parchment better than 
you do pasteboard, you ought not, in conscience, to undertake any 
man’s law business. You will pardon me, sir, but I never saw any 
one play worse.” 


* Madam,” said the lawyer, bowing sarcastically, “the blame of 
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my loss, this evening, lies | between three parties, myself, dame For- 
tune, and my partner. Of the three, I really can exonerate only my- 
self” Mrs. Canderson was going to reply, but seeing a titter upon 
the countenances of the standers-by, she felt that to encounter the 
lawyer at polite vituperative tilting, would be only kicking against the 
ricks ; so she, like all cowardly spirits, turned round with her phial of 
wrath brim full, to pour it on the head of the humble in mind, and 
the meek in carriage. 

« Lady Rankles,” said the hostess, with a most ominous emphasis 
on the word lady! “1 have lost to you just fifty-three sovereigns 
this evening. 

“If it gives you pain, my dear Mrs. Canderson,” she replied, 
mildly, “I am really very sorry for it.” 

« Gives me pain, indeed! I should not have thought of it—I be- 
lieve, | have got just as much pain at losing this money as you have 
sorrow at winning it.” 

« Never said a truer word, by Japres,” said a voice from the crowd 
that usually surrounded Lady Rankles whenever she went in public. 
This was wormwood and bitter aloes to Mrs. C.; she took, however, 
no notice of it, but continued, * But perhaps her ladyship will have 
the goodness to give me my revenge at écarté ?” 

“ Why really, I had almost made a vow never again to play at that 
hateful game. You always beat me at it; and it is late; but as I see 
that you have set your mind upon it, we will have a game or two.” 

“Then, I assure you, it must be for very high stakes, or I shall 
hold you craven; come, you have won between fifty and sixty pounds 
of me, and you limit the games to three; you must say twenty 
pounds a game.” 

“ Oh, no, no !” 

“Ten?” and the hostess began to shuffle the cards with eagerness. 

“ No, indeed ; it would go against my conscience.” 

_“ Ah? conscience ; well, some consciences that would walk through 
fre and water without a muscle quivering, are all over nerve when 
they come to a card-table. Do not think that I mean to be personal, 
Lady Rankles.” , 

“T fervently hope not. It really does go against my conscience, 
and I had already made up my mind to give the sum that I have won 
to-night to some charity. So you see, if you win this back of me, 
you are winning from the poor and the unfortunate ;—really I am 
loathe to play.” 

“ Well, as you please, Lady Rankles,” said Mrs. Canderson, with a 
fiendish malignity ; “but, in return for your very pleasant and moral 
retusal to oblige me, permit me to give you a piece of excellent moral 
advice. Give the money to a charity, but take care, that it be to the 
Founpiine Hospital !” : 

Had sentence of death been suddenly passed upon Lady Rankles, 
she could not have been more horror-struck. She knew that none 
possessed her fatal secret; but this dreadful allusion from this very 
dreadful woman's lips, accidental as it seemed to be, was like the 
blast of lightning. Yet, with a wonderful effort, she prevented 


herself from fainting ; and, though deadly pale, she bowed her head as 
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in submission to a chastisement from Heaven, and with scarcely q 
thought of her mortal tormentor, said with humility, “ Mrs. Cander. 
son, I will play for whatever you please.” _ 

The hostess, again mantling her face over with artificial smiles, 
said, “ Well, then, in deference to your scruples, that I really respect, 
I will meet you with consideration for your acquiescence—let the 
stakes be but five guineas. I am a plain, honest woman, ¢ that never 


forget my friends, or forgive my enemies, and if you are going to 


give so largely to a charity, I sincerely wish you may double you 
gains.” And, in her zeal for the good of the poor, she commenced 
playing, by placing her large white handkerchief on the table, and 
dropping two out of the four kings into her lap. Her opponent 
saw it. 

Ladies cheat at cards—sometimes. The young and beautiful— 
bless their bright eyes !—do it daringly and desperately, with a frank- 
ness that is quite charming. Oh! they avow it, and laugh at you. 
An excellent joke, if it did not cost us poor * masculine humans” 
such an immortal deal of money. Elderly ladies, who are preparing 
their souls for heaven, cheat piously and secretly, in order that they 
may put two shillings into the plate at the door of the chapel or 
church, when they have a charity sermon, instead of one. These 
devout ones do it secretly, because they know that they are, speaking 
of their good deeds, “ not to let the right hand know what the left 
doeth.” So praiseworthy an end sanctifies the means. Ladies cheat 
at cards—sometimes. 

Lady Rankles soon lost all that she had won, and a few pounds 
over. Play had ceased in the other quarters of the room. Many 
had already lett, and almost all who remained had collected round the 
two antagonists. The loser rose—the winner grew angry, and 
again began to be sarcastic. She still kept her seat, and continued 
shutHing the cards. Lady Rankles’s patience and forbearance were 
fast giving way to the attacks of the other; at length, after one more 
rude than the rest, she said with great dignity, “ Mrs. Canderson, 
whilst 1 held any of your money, I permitted you to get it back in 
your own manner, but I can go no farther, I cannot risk my own 
money with a lady, who, every deal, by accident of course, drops one 
or two cards into her lap. 

* Woman,” said the tigress, “ it is false !” 

“It is true!" said her ladyship, and approaching her opponent, et 


deavoured to remove the handkerchief that lay partly on the edge o! 


the table, and partly on her lap. Something like a scuffle ensued. 
Mrs. Canderson rose from her chair, and beside it on the ground la) 
three of the kings. There was a dead silence for half a minute. 
length Mrs. Canderson came up to Lady Rankles, and whispering 
distinctly in her ear, uttered these words—*Card-dropping is not 
after all, so bad as child-dropping !” 

It was then’ that Lady Rankles appeared to be the guilty party. 
She staggered to her chair, and seemed ready to faint. Mrs. Cander- 
son Was a great general; she knew that her reputation was at stake. 
and, before surprise had time to give way to indignation, she ran UP 
to her ladyship, wiped the perspiration from her brow, kissed her 0 
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the cheek—oh ! that hated kiss ;—and exclaimed, “Good heavens! I 
trust that I have not carried the joke too far! My dear, dear Lady 
Rankles, it has been a jest altogether. — Not one farthing of the money 
that you think that you have lost at écarté, was ever intended to be 
taken. Come here, Mrs. Crump, and tell Lady Rankles if all this 
was not a planned thing ?” 

The toady advanced, and exclaimed with ready assurance, “ To be 
sure! it was all a planned thing.” 

« A planned thing!” echoed many of the guests, who unceremo- 
niously departed. Lady Rankles returned the kiss of peace, took 
back the money, laughed at it, with a bursting heart, as an excellent 
joke, walked up and down the room arm in arm with her hostess, gave 
her, and two or three who were near, an invitation for a dinner party 
at her own house, for the next day, again kissed her tormentor, and 
took her leave. 

When they both found themselves alone, one said, ‘Gracious God ! 
does she know my secret? Impossible—impossible! Yet she must 
not be provoked.” The other, “I never forget my friends, or forgive 
my enemies,” with a bitter emphasis on the four last words. 

It was long before Mrs. Canderson recovered that estimation in her 
own set, that the transaction of this memorable night had estranged 
from her. However, the two widows now became inseparable. No- 
thing that attention, flattery, or zeal could do, was left undone by 
Mrs. Canderson to win the affection of Lady Rankles. She succeeded. 
About this time Mrs. Canderson invited to her house a Captain 
Templetower, a fine, handsome youth of one-and-twenty, gentle in 
his manners, manly in his bearing, and, with “all good graces that do 
grace a gentleman.” He was Mrs. C.’s nephew, her only relative, an 
undoubted favourite, and heir to her very considerable property. 
Lady Rankles admired from the first moment that she beheld 
him. Young Ernest was equally struck with the rich and beautiful 
widow ; and though years were certainly not in her favour, in youth- 
tul appearance they seemed nearly equal. They were a happy trio. 
Young Ernest was all gratitude, and love, and devotion— Mrs. Can- 
derson all affection: her nature seemed to have undergone a change 
--her occasional asperity of manner to be entirely subdued—even 
whist and écarté had lost for her half their attractions. All her ener- 
gles were concentrated in promoting the happiness of her nephew 
and her friend. Lady Rankles had accepted him. She now began 
to taste a happiness at once passionate and pure; dearly she loved 
that handsome youth, and richly was that generous love deserved. 

But no one now appeared so joyous as the aunt. The bridal day 
was fixed. She had settled an ample allowance upon her nephew ; 
so ample indeed, that she would, to carry it into effect, much straiten 
her own circumstances; but she would listen to no remonstrances. 
She would do it. Her friend and her nephew happy, was happiness 
enough for her; let an old woman have her way ; but upon one thing 
she must insist, that she alone should provide the “ wedding dress.” 

his of course was readily granted; but as the day grew near, no 
one, not even the bride, was allowed a peep at it. There were several 
young persons at work at Mrs. Canderson’s, but it scemed as if they 
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had been all sworn to secrecy; for not a word respecting this wonder. 
ful dress could be extracted from any of them. 

We must condense our narrative, or we would gladly expatiate 
upon the beautiful, the noble character of young Ernest Templetower, 
of the entrancing felicity of his wooing, and of the many excellencies 
of heart that this new state of feeling elicited from our old friend 
Ann. Now, for the first time, at thirty-five, she began to enjo 
her youth: the expression is correct, for at no time did she ever tee) 
more youthful. 

It is the wedding morning. ‘The ceremony is to take place, with a 
splendid privacy, in Mrs. Canderson’s drawing-room: how anxiously 
she paces from room to room, examining that every thing has a bridal 
appearance. Lady Rankles arrives: two coaches and four are at the 
door—every thing looks brilliant. The bridegroom and Mrs. Can- 
derson receive her. ‘The somewhat agitated hostess hurries the 
bride through the various apartments, shows her how elaborate have 
been all the preparations, what care has been bestowed to make the 
decorations worthy of the occasion and of the parties. She is taken 
to the windows, and again made to observe the splendour of the equi- 
pages, presents from her to her dear nephew, which dear nephew 
begins to grow a little impatient. 

* Why, dear aunt, expatiate so long upon these mere gauds 7” 

* Boy,” said she, “ Lady Rankles may never again have such 
sweet feelings, such unmixed enjoyment—let her drink her fill. 0, 
said she solemnly, “sufficient to the day shall we find the evil 
thereof.” 

* ‘That is an unlucky quotation, however, aunt, though from so ex- 
cellent a book, for my bridal morning.” 

The bride, struck with something excessively singular in the man- 
ner of Mrs. Canderson, said, ** God, in his merey, grant that it may 
not be appropriate.” 

** Lady Rankles, I cannot say, Amen.” 

There appeared now an expression so deeply sorrowful, so almost 
repentant in the countenance of the hostess, that it was a fearful thing, 
even to look upon it. She then continued, “ Follow me, Lady Rankles, 
and you, Ernest, come with us. Iam about to present to your aflianced 
bride her wedding dress. It may not be so splendid as she expects, 
but it is one that she will never forget.” As they proceeded tow ards 
Mrs. Canderson’s boudoir, her gaiety had apparently returned. She 
used some sparkling impertinences that are so common-place on mar- 
riage mornings, that both her followers conceived that the dark 
cloud had passed from her. Here would I pause; but I have imposed 
a task upon myself, and bitter as it is, that task I will complete. 
Behold the three in the boudoir, the door of which the owner has 


carefully closed. She grew very pale, and appeared to be terrified at’ 


the act that she was about to commit. Twice she strove for utterance. 
and twice nothing but an indistinct murmur escaped her lips. Al 
length a shrill, unnatural voice, burst from her, and producing @ 
common looking old deal box, she spoke thus: “ Lady Rankles, tl!» 
is your wedding day. I have contrived it—I have laboured for it— 
L have prayed for it—and—I have achieved it—J never forget my 
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friends, or FORGIVE MY ENEMIES! This day shall you be wedded, 


‘but wedded to misery inexhaustible a 


“ My dear aunt r "9 - 
« Gracious heavens! what do you mean?” were the simultaneous 


exclamations of her alarmed auditors. ’ 

« That I never forgive my enemies! This, madam, is your wed- 
ding day! And that throwing at her feet some rags that 
formed, apparently, the dress of a child in very humble life, “ that is 
your wedding dress; and so sure as God will, must punish meditated 
infanticide, and so sure as I stand here an avenged woman, so sure 
is the bridegroom that is trembling there before you, Alfred Runt, 
the owner of that dress, at once your aftianced husband, and your 
deserted son !"' 

« Monster !” exclaimed the almost petrified youth. 

“ Aye, monster, if you will! The curse of God, and of outraged 
nature, lies between you and your incestuous loves; but still she may 
make you a very decent mother, though she did abandon you to 
starve in the streets. But beware of the motherly kiss, of the 
filial embrace, there may be in them an unholy fire. I say, young 
man, beware !” 

Hitherto had the agonized mother preserved a silence, that ap- 

ared like stupefaction, yet was not. It was the awful concentration 
of all direful fancies, of all horrible thoughts; but the frame could 
no longer bear this intensity of suffering. One long, wild shriek, 
escaped from her distended mouth, and she fell in a paroxysm on the 
floor. Alfred rushed to support her: he held her head upon one of 
his knees, and wiped carefully away the small streams of blood that 
issued from her nostrils and the corners of her mouth, and once 
kissed the clammy and insensible forehead of his apparently dying 
parent; whilst the pale witch, her executioner, stood over the group, 
and extending her long, skinny fingers towards him, again croaked 
out her sepulchral “ beware !” 

Notwithstanding the dangerous symptoms of her fit, Lady Rankles 
slowly recovered. She rose, she rallied, and with the awful dignity 
of unutterable misery, she thus addressed her torturer. “ Woman! 
you think that I am going to curse you. God, in his unspeakable 
goodness, forbid! I am a humbled—a debased—a guilty creature ; 
yet as such, I will pray for you—I will bless you! See me here, 
in unfeigned humility, kneel at your feet, and reverently kiss the 
hem of your garment, for showing me this great mercy in thus stop- 
ping me short of inexpiable crime. God bless you for it! God bless 
you for it! and may he turn your wicked heart. Come, my son, my 
son. My little Alfred! let us leave this wretched woman. Do you 
know, Alfred, my boy, that I am nearly forty? How could I have 
been so deceived? You really look very, very young. You have 
hot yet called me—‘ mother !’ ” 
her My dear mother!” said the distracted youth, kneeling before 
er. 

“ Do you see that ?” said the triumphant parent, “ my boy kneels 
for my blessing! And what demon shall stand by and say, that J 
‘hall not bless him and embrace him?” And then, with uplifted 
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hands, she prayed silently over him for a space, —_ him audibly, 
and placed the maternal kiss upon his cheek. ~ NOW, My son,’ 
she continued, * lead me from this wretched place. As Alfred wa 
leading his mother reverently away, Mrs. Canderson called Out to 
him, “ Captain Templetower, I wish not to quarrel with you. 
« [ know you no more,” was the brief and stern reply. 
We have finished. We detest windings up. The mother became 
happier than the wife would probably have been, the son than the 
husband. Mrs. Canderson could not tell the story to her own credit, 
How she came with Alfred for a nephew, she would not tell at all: 
we will, in a few words, merely to satisfy the curious. She had had, 
many years ago, some passages of love with the late Colonel Can. 
derson. He was about to leave her when he was but a lieutenant, 
and she but a miss in a delicate situation, as she was pleased to 
say. He was honourable, and her affirmation procured her a hasty 
marriage immediately before he sailed for India. She duly wrote him 
tidings of her safe delivery of a fine boy, &c., charges of housekeep- 
ing and nursing were heavy, and he as duly made remittances to meet 
them, and, some four years afterwards he was expected home daily, 
and the child that he had been so lavish in supporting, had yet to be 
sought for. Mrs. Canderson stole from Lady Rankles, what she then, 
as Mrs. Runt, would have so willingly given away. , 

On that unhappy morning for the then miserable Ann, Mrs. Can- 
derson had marked her unquiet eye, her faltering step, her haggard fea- 
tures ; she saw the child trailed unwillingly after her, and too willingly 
allowed to lag behind. She watched her down the long street, and 
never doubted for a moment, from her whole demeanour, that she in- 
tended to leave it to its fate. The child, as we before mentioned, 
was subsequently cried, and bills were posted, that fully acquainted 
Mrs. C. who were the parents, and she satisfied herself) upon every 
particular concerning it. The boy was sent into the country to 
nurse, but Mrs. Canderson remained on the spot, almost a neighbour 
to the mother, of whom, as all the events of her life passed in the 
vicinity, she never lost sight. She therefore traced her through all 
her gradations, and when she removed farther from her, contrived to 
form her acquaintance. She kept the secret inviolably from all but her 
husband, intending, no doubt, to act as circumstances might make it 
necessary. 

The colonel loved the child dearly, and believed it to be his own. 
He quarrelled with his wife one fine day—a thing naturally to be ex- 
pected, and she, acting up to her rule of always revenging, struck a 
deadly blow at his peace of mind, by telling him the truth concerning 
the child he so much loved. As there was entailed property in the 
family, he was too principled to wish to continue the deception to the 
injury of the heir-at-law ; but he treated him still as a son, though 
that name was changed into nephew. All the property that could be 


legally devised to Alfred, the colonel left him. May he long live to 
enjoy it! ; 
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THE OXONIAN,'—No. II. 


Paulum sepultw distat inertie 
Celuta virtus. 


Ir has been very truly said, that there is nothing more difficult than 
the choice.of friends. For my own part, Iam free to confess, that 
up to this time, I have generally consulted | my inclination in this 
particular, rather than any thing else; for which reason those friends 
of mine, Whom I am going to introduce to my readers, will be found 
to be of a very contrary disposition and pursuits. 

The first of these is a scholar of ‘Trinity, by name, George Read- 
well. Like most of my other Oxford friends, he is of a shorter 
standing than myself by some years, and, indeed, has not yet taken 
his degree. This gentleman is a very bookish personage, and intends 
to go up for a double first, which, I imagine, he is by no means un- 
likely to get; for he has, what is called in this place, a very good 
head. I shall not pretend to give an account of the various books 
which he has read, although I have no doubt but that by this means 
1 could fill up my paper very learnedly. One thing, however, I must 
observe, Which is, that when he first came up to Oxford, he got his 
tutor to draw up a table of all the books requisite for a double first. 
This table he has entitled * Quantum suff.” and preserves it very 
carefully in his desk. As for his reading hours, they are so precise 
and regular, that a watch cannot be compared with them. Tis 
alarm rings every morning at ten minutes before six, and he has his 
scapula open at the very instant that the minute-hand has reached 
twelve. From this time till morning chapel, he is engaged in reading up 
his lectures for the day; but always reserves one minute before chapel 
for putting on his gown, and setting his kettle on the fire. Some of his 
enemies have said that a greater part of the service is devoted by 
him to reading the Greek Testament than our Liturgy requires; but 
on this point I can say nothing, since 1 have never had an opportunity 
of observing him at that time. The rest of the day, with the excep- 
tion of two hours, is spent by him with the same regard to the value 
of time, and each particular hour has its particular book assigned to 
it with scrupulous exactness. ‘This continues till his time for going to 
bed, which is one o'clock in the morning; and thus he may be said not to 
have slept one night since he came to Oxford. Whilst he is reading, 
he alw ays keeps his oak sported, and let his friends knock as long as 
they will, makes a point of never opening to them, unless, indeed, it 
be myself, who am a privileged person, and always contrive to make 
my voice heard, 

The next personage whom I shall introduce to my readers, Is a 

sentleman commoner of Christchurch, whose name is Sir Anthony 


' Continued from p. >t. 
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Lovelace. This friend of mine cannot be said to have an aversion fy 
reading—I would rather say, that he has no idea of it at all. 

indeed he was heard to say, when dining with a fellow, that Aristotle 
was the most imaginative philosopher he had ever read ; but beyond 
this he has never been known to give a single opinion upon the 
ancients. It is now his tenth term, _and he would have gone up for 
his little go this term, as he says, if Virgil and Herodotus had no 
been such fools as to write in Latin or Greek; or if Euclid cou 
have had the sense to write his book like an honest man without 
bringing in straight lines and angles. Sir Anthony may be often seen 


walking down High Street, with a spy-glass dangling by a piece gf. 


gold thread from the eye of his cane. Behind him there usually 
follows the most beautiful group of ugly puppies that Oxford cap 
boast, each of which has got a silver chain round its neck. Yoy 
would observe, at first sight, that his coat was cut by no mean artist: 
and, as for his trowsers, he has them fresh from Paris at regular 
intervals. The same over attention to fashion may be seen in the 
rest of his apparel; but what in others would have been a vulgarity, 
is in him only an affectation, for there is a particular ease in his man. 
ners, that can only be acquired in the best society, which serves to 
stamp him at once as a gentleman. As for his politics, he was last 
term a very decided Whig; but having spent part of the vacation at 
a noble lord’s, he has changed sides, and is now no less decided a 
Tory. The reasons that he gives for this change seem to me to be 
quite as good as those which influence the greater part of politicians. 
He has observed, he says, that more gentlemen are Tories than 
Whigs. Whether this be true, I shall leave to my readers to deter- 
mine by their own experience ; in the meanwhile, I shall proceed with 
another of my friends. 

This gentleman is named Thomas Grumblemore, of Grumble Hall, 
Leicestershire. He is a commoner of Exeter, and famous for his 
opposition to the university. It was he who wrote that pamphlet, 
entitled the “ Abuses of Oxford,” which made so much noise about half 
a year ago. When talking of it to his friends, he confesses that itis 
false in a great many parts; but then, says he, if I had not abused 
to the full, my book could hardly have been called the abuses of 
Oxford; besides that, I was determined to have my vengeance out, 
for being plucked in my little go merely for not knowing logic. This 
gentleman is a very decided radical, and makes a point of running 
over the grass-plat in Quad. as often as he can do so, without being 


perceived. Nothing pleases him so much as to meet the proctor, 


when he has got his cap on, and not touch it; and he was very 
sorry that the examiners for little go were so lenient this term, be 
cause for that reason he would not be able to revile them so much a 
usual, It was with great difficulty that I dissuaded him last term, 
from proposing in the Union a measure that no gentleman should be 
allowed to speak until he had taken off his gown ; and in all his other 
actions he is prompted by a similar species of hostility to our vent 
rable institutions. I often regret, before him, that his talents, which 
are by no means of a poor description, should be directed in this 
way; but he always’ answers, that until Oxonians are treated like 
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men, and not like children, he shall continue as he is. It is very 
strange that with this spirit he should exhibit, on all other topics, a 
disposition peculiarly charitable ; but so it is: and for this reason he 
has a great many friends, who yet do not at all admire his principles. 
Amongst these I reckon myself. 

But the gentleman with whom I am not most intimate, and whom 
for this reason I have reserved for the last, is a Commoner of Baliol. 
His name is Edwin Fancely. I cannot say of him that he is a very 
great classic, for his knowledge is all of his own making, and lies 
principally ina track that is not often beaten by us of this place. 
He is an exceeding good mineralogist and botanist, and is acquainted 
with many wonders of chemistry. His chief delight, however, is in 
antiquities. He has visited on foot or horseback every church within 
twenty miles of Oxford, and can tell the date of an old building at a 
glance. It is very entertaining to walk with him round Oxford, and 
hear him expatiate upon the architectural beauties with which it 
abounds. He is very much pleased with the improvements which have 
lately been made at Exeter College, but compares the alterations which 
may be seen in one part of Corpus to the painting up of an ancient 
helle. ‘The other day he had a long argument with Readwell in sup- 
port of the Gothic shaft against the Corinthian column, in which he 
gave as his opinion, that the whole range of Grecian architecture is 
of a very flimsy character, compared with the solid sublimity of 
Gothic masonry. He would prefer an old ruin to the finest palace in 
the world; and, indeed, carries this disposition to such an extent, 
that more than once he has been heard to express his envy of that 
generation, for which is reserved the beautiful spectacle of Oxford 
in ruins by moonlight. I need hardly add, that with all this he is of 
a very romantic disposition, and would get all the Waverley novels by 
heart if he could. Indeed, he sometimes thinks seriously of writing a 
novel himself, but that, he says, he has not got sufficient knowledge 
of mankind. There is a peculiar openness and good-heartedness, if I 
may so say, about this gentleman’s character, which makes every one 
love him at first sight. Nevertheless he has not got a very extended 
set of friends, from his particular ideas upon friendship, which he is ac- 
customed to regard in a light of his own. Those who wish to make 
a further acquaintance with him, will find him almost every evening 
in the anti-chapel of New College, listening to the organ and choir 
with the stillness of a statue. 

I have been thus particular upon the characters of these four gen- 
tlemen, because I shall, in all probability, have occasion to bring 
them before my readers at different times in the course of my specu- 
lations. Indeed, I propose them as my dramatis persona, by whose 
means I shall be enabled to keep up an interest in my work, and pre- 
serve, as it were, a species of unity in it. My readers, however, 
will easily perceive that, as for the names themselves, they are alto- 
gether imaginary. I was compelled to this, by the consideration that 
I was acting a secret part, and have only to beg that should the real 
persons intended chance to cast their eyes upon this paper, they will 
have the vanity to think the characters here drawn not half good 
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enough to be meant for them. In the meanwhile let each of them 
consider whether amongst all his friends, he can pick out such 4 
queer character as myself; and I dare say he will at last come to the = 
conclusion which I desire, namely, that myself and my friends are [> 
equally ideal. a 

By this means I shall be able to pursue my remarks upon Oxford, 
just as I please, without fear of a human being. I shall be able to 
penetrate into all the secrets of the society in this place, without 
suspicion, nay, perhaps aided by those very persons who are most | 
likely to consider themselves aggrieved by my paper. And, who | 
knows, but that at some wine party, when the subject of the Oxonian | 
may be started, myself may be the very person most diligent, 
either in wondering who could have written it, or in blaming the 
author. 

One thing I must observe, before I conclude my present number, 

which is, that whilst I would preserve the character of a querist, | 
shall make a point of keeping all the results of my inquisitiveness to 
myself, if I think them likely to injure particular persons, unless, 
indeed, those particular persons be such as deserve to be exposed. 
But even in this case I shall studiously avoid mentioning names, how- 
ever flagrant the vice or folly may appear. ‘To use a homely pro- 
verb, I shall leave the cap to fit itself; for which reason my readers 
will take for granted, that all the names which will appear in the 
course of this work are of my own invention, whatever the charac- 
ters may be. As a public censor I have only to add, that should any 
person in this University wish to prefer a complaint to me, he has 
only to address me, post paid, under the title of “ the Oxonian, 
Oxford, (to be kept till called for.) 
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A DUEL IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY N. MICHELL, AUTHOR OF AN “ESSAY ON woman,” Kc. 


Wiru firm-set foot and furious stare, 

The knights like demons fronted there ; 
Rage shook Lord Beaumont, on his face 
The rising muscles you might trace ; 

The blood suffused his brow, his hand 
Quivering with fury grasped his brand ;— 
Rapid as meteors earthward driven, 

As adverse whirlwinds meet in heaven, 
Their fury but to end with life, 

The champions closed in mortal strife. 
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There is a pleasure blent with fear 

Down a steep — to gaze, 
To see at night, o'er deserts drear, 

The forky lightning blaze ; 
With dread yet interest do we view 

The vessel tossed on mountain waves, 
When the next surge may plunge the crew 

Loud-shrieking in their graves. 
So felt the gazers stern delight 
As raged that wild terrific fight ; 
Both skilled their deadly arms to wield, 
Each seemed to conquer, neither yield ;— 
Now against buckler, buckler rang, 
Now back they bent, now forward sprang ; 
Both practised ward, and stroke, and thrust, 
Their mail was dimmed with blood and dust ; 
High o’er their heads their falchions flashed, 
And as with deafening clang they clashed, 
Sparks fell around them quick and bright, 
And lit the tent with ghastly light. 


In dread suspense the fight remained, 
And neither champion vantage gained : 
Oswy the fiercer, stronger proved, 

He stood like tower unbent, unmoved ; 
Beaumont, more active, curbed his ire, 
And strove by sleights his foe to tire, 
His strokes here, there, and sidelong dealing, 
Attacking, guarding, shifting, we a : 
Still as old Oswy aimed a blow, 

Whose force might lay a pine-tree low, 
He raised his shield, or free and well 
Dashed off the weapon ere it fell. 


In this vain war the Thane at length 

Found that he lost his breath and strength ; 

And stung with wounds, and grim with gore, 

Foaming with rage, like hunted boar, 
Grasped with both hands his sword ! 

Oh! what shall now the Norman save, 

Will buckler, tempered casque or glaive — 
On thundering comes the lord! 

Red murder lights his savage eye, 

His giant arm is reared on high, 
Descends the mighty brand ; 

Shivered is Beaumont’s shield of oak, 

His casque is riven, his falchion broke, 

He bows—he staggers ‘neath the stroke— 
He rolls upon the sand! 
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THE PASHA OF MANY TALES.—No. XIII. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE KING'S OWN,” 


« Mustapna,” said the Pasha, taking his pipe out of his mouth, 
after half an hour’s smoking in silence, “ I have been thinking it very 
odd that our holy Prophet (blessed be his name!) should have given 
himself so much trouble about such a son of Shitan as that renegade 
rascal, Huckaback, whose religion is only in his turban. By the 
sword of the Prophet, is it not strange that he should send him to 
command my fleet ?” 

“It was the will of your sublime Highness,” replied Mustapha, 
“ that he should command your fleet.” 

* Mashallah! was it not the will of the Prophet?” 

Mustapha smoked his pipe, and made no reply. 

“ He was a great story-teller,” observed the Pasha, after another 
pause. 

“ He was,” drily replied Mustapha. “ No Kessehgou of our true 
believers could equal him; but that is now over, and the dog of an 
Isauri must prove himself a Rustam in the service of your sublime 
Highness. Aware that your Highness would require amusement, 
and that it was the duty of your slave, who shines but by the light of 
your countenance, to procure it, I have since yesterday, when the sun 
went down, despairing to find his glory eclipsed by that of your sub- 
lime Highness, ordered most diligent search to be made through the 
whole of the world, and have discovered, that in the caravan now 
halted on the outskirts of the town, there was a famous Kessehgou 
proceeding to Mecca to pay his homage to the shrine of our Prophet; 
and I have dispatched trusty messengers to bring him into the pre- 
sence of the Min Bashi, to whom your slave, and the thousands whom 
he rules, are but as dust :” and Mustapha bowed low. 

* Aferin, excellent!” exclaimed the Pasha; “ and when will he be 
here 2” 

“ Before the tube now honoured by kissing the lips of your High: 
ness shall have poured out in ecstasy the incense of another bowl of 
the fragrant weed, the slippers of the Kessehgou will be left at the 
threshold of the palace. Be chesm, on my eyes be it.” 

“Tis well, Mustapha. Slave,” continued the Pasha, addressing 
the Greek who was in attendance, with his arms folded and his eyes 
cast down to the ground; “ coffee—and the strong water of the 
Giaour.” 

The Pasha’s pipe was refilled, the coffee was poured down their 
respective throats, and the forbidden spirits quaffed with double de- 
light, arising from the very circumstance that they were forbidden. 

i. Surely there must be some mistake, Mustapha. Does not the 
Koran say, that all that is good is intended for true believers; and 1s 
not this good? How then can it be forbidden? Could it be intended 
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for the Giaours ¢ May they, and their fathers’ graves, be eternally 


. - 
- !” replied Mustapha, laying down the cup, and drawing a 
deep sigh. 


Mustapha was correct in his calculations. Before the Pasha had 
finished his pipe, the arrival of the Story-teller was announced ; and 
after waiting a few minutes irom decorum, which seemed to the im- 

tient Pasha to be eternal, Mustapha clapped his hands, and the man 
was ushered in. 

« Khosh amedeid! you are welcome,” said the Pasha, as the 
Kessehgou entered the divan: he was a slight, elegantly moulded per- 
son, of about thirty years of age. 

“Iam here in obedience to the will of the Pasha,” replied the 
man in a most musical voice, as he salaamed low. ‘“ What does his 
Highness require of his slave, Menouni?” 

“ His Highness requires a proof of thy talent, and an opportunity 
to extend his bounty.” 

“Tam less than dust, and am ready to cover my head with ashes, 
not to feel my soul in the seventh heaven at the condescension of his 
Highness ; yet would I fain do his bidding and depart, for a vow to 
the Prophet is sacred, and it is written in the Koran 

“ Never mind the Koran just now, good Menouni; we ask of thee 
a proof of thy art. Tell me a story.” 

“Most proud shall I be of the honour. Will not my face be 
whitened to all eternity? Shall your slave relate the loves of Leilah 
and Majnoun ?” 

“No, no,” replied the Pasha; “ something that will interest me.” 

“ Then will I narrate the history of the Scarred Lover.” 

“ That sounds well, Mustapha,” observed the Pasha. 

“Who can foresee so well as your sublime Highness?” replied 
Mustapha. “ Menouni, it is the pleasure of the Pasha that you 
proceed.” 

_ “Your slave obeys. Your sublime perspicuity is but too well ac- 
quainted with geography 4 

“ Not that I know of. Hath he ever left his slippers at our thresh- 
old, Mustapha ?” 

“ T suspect,” replied Mustapha, “ that he goes all over the world, 
and therefore he must have been here. Proceed, Menouni, and ask 
hot such questions. By virtue of his office, his sublime Highness 
knows every thing.” 

“ True,” said the Pasha, shaking his beard with great dignity and 
satisfaction. 

7 I did but presume to put the question,” replied Menouni, whose 
Voice was soft and silvery as a flute on a summer's silent eve, “as to 
perfectly understand the part of the world from which my tale has 
been transmitted, I thought a knowledge of that science was required ; 
but I have eaten dirt, and am covered with shame at my indis- 
cretion, which would not have occurred, had it not been that the sublime 
Sultan, when I last had the honour to narrate the story, was pleased 
to interrupt me, from his not being quite convinced that the parts of 
the world were known to him. But I will now proceed with my tale, 














joined, at twelve years of age, to take to herself a husband ; but it was pat- 
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which shall go forward with the majestic pace of the camel, proud in hij 
pilgrimage over the desert, towards the shrine of our holy Prophet,’ 


In the north-eastern parts of the vast peninsula of India, there gig 
exist a flourishing and extended wos ng eminent for the beauty of the 
country, the fertility of the soil, and the salubrity of the climate. This 
kingdom was bounded on the east by a country named Lusitania, tha 
lies northerly towards the coast of Iceland, so called from the excessive 
heat of the winter. On the south it was bounded by a slip of land, the 
name of which has slipped my memory ; but it runs into the seas unde 
the dominion of the Great Cham of Tartary. On the west it is bounded 
by another kingdom, the name of which I have also forgotten ; and onthe 
north, by another kingdom, the name of which I do not remember. After 
this explanation, with your sublime highness’s knowledge, to which that 
of the sage Lochman was but in comparison as the seed is to the water. 
melon, I hardly need say that it was the ancient kingdom of Souffra. 


“ Menouni, you are quite right,” observed the Pasha. “ Proceed.” 

“ Fortunate is your slave to stand in the presence of so much wis- 
dom,” continued Menouni, “ for I was in doubt; the splendour of 
your presence had startled my memory, as the presence of the 
caravan doth the zebra foal of the desert.” 


In this delightful kingdom, where the nightingales sang away their 
existence in their love for the rose, and the roses gave forth their perfume 
until the air was one continued essence of delight, such as is inhaled by 
the true believers when they first approach the gates of paradise, and 
are enchanted by the beckoning of the Houris from the golden walls, 
there lived a beautiful Hindu princess, who walked in loveliness, and 
whose smile was a decree to be happy to all on whom it fell; yet for rea. 
sons which my tale shall tell, she had heard the nightingale complain for 
eighteen summers, and was still unmarried. In this country, which at 
that time was peopled by Allah with infidels, to render it fertile for the 
true believers, and to be their slaves upon their arrival, which did oc- 
cur some time after the occurrences which I now relate; it was not the 
custom for the females of Souffra to lead the life of invisibility, per- 
mitted only to those who administer to the delights of the followers of 
the Koran; and although it was with exceeding modesty of demeanour, 
still did they, on great occasions, expose their charms to the public gaze, 
for which error, no doubt if they had had souls, beautiful as they were, 
they would have been damned to all eternity. Civilization, as Menou 
hath said, must extend both far and wide, before other nations will be 80 
polished as to imitate us in the splendour, the security, and the happiness 
of our harems ; and when I further remark to your highness 


“ Proceed, good Menouni,” interrupted Mustapha; “ his Highness 
is not fond of remarks.” 

“ No, by our beard,” rejoined the Pasha; “ it is for you to tell 
your story, and for me to make remarks when it-is over.” 


“T stand in the presence of wisdom,” said Menouni, who bowed 
low, and proceeded. 





The beauteous Babe-bi-bobu, for such was the name of the princess, 
and which, in the language of the country, implied “ the cream-tart 0 
delight,” was left Queen of the Souffrarians by the death of her father; 
and by his will, sworn to by all the grandees of the empire, she was en- 
ticularly expressed that the youth so favoured should be of the same high 
caste as herself, and without scar or blemish. When, therefore, two years 
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after her father’s death, the beautiful Babe-bi-bobu had attained the age 
of twelve years, swift runners on foot, and speedy messengers mounted 
upon the fleetest dromedaries and Arab horses of the purest race, were 
dispatched through all the kingdom of Souffra to make known the injune. 
tions of the will; the news of which at last flew to the adjacent king- 
doms, and from them to all the corners of the round world, and none 
were ignorant. In the kingdom of Souffra, from which the choice was 
to be made, all the youth of caste were in a state of fermentation, be- 
cause they had a chance of obtaining the honour ; and all those of lower 
caste were in a state of fermentation, to think they had no chance of ob- 
taining such an honour; and all the women of high caste, or low caste, 
or no caste, were all in a state of fermentation, because—because 





« Because they always are so,” interrupted the Pasha. “ Proceed, 


Menouni.” .; i . : ; 
“| thank your sublime Highness for having relieved me in my case 


of difficulty ; for who can give reasons for the conduct of women?” 


It is-sufficient to say, that the whole country was in a state of fer- 
mentation, arising from hope, despair, jealousy, envy, curiosity, surmis- 
ing, wondering, doubting, believing, disbelieving, hearing, narrating, 
chattering, interrupting, and many other causes too tedious to mention. 
At the first intelligence every Souffrarian youth new-strung his mandolin, 
and thought himself sure to be the happy man. Hope was triumphant 
through the land, roses advanced to double their price: the attar was 
adulterated to meet the exorbitant demand; and nightingales were almost 
worshipped ;—but this could not last. Doubt succeeded to the empire 
of hope, when reflection pointed out to them, that out of three millions 
of very eligible youths, only one could be made happy. But when the 
counsellors are so many, the decision is but slow; and so numerous were 
the meetings, the canvassing, the debates, the discussions, the harangues, 
and the variety of objections raised by the grandees of the country, that 
at the age of eighteen, the beauteous bird of paradise, still unmated, 
warbled her virgin strain in the loneliness of the royal groves. 


“ But why,” interrupted the Pasha, “ why did they not marry her, 
when there were three millions of young men ready to take her? I 
can't understand the cause of six years’ delay ?” 


The reason, most sublime, was that the grandees of Souffra were not 
endowed with your resplendent wisdom, or the beautiful Babe-bi-bobu 
had not so long languished for a husband. All this delay was produced 
by doubt, which the poets truly declare to be the father of delay. It was 
adoubt which arose in the mind of one of the Brahmins, who, when a 
doubt arose in his mind, would mumble it over and over, but never mas- 
ticate, swallow, or digest it; and thus was the preservation of the royal 
line endangered. For years had the aspirants for regal dignity, and more 
than regal beauty, hovered round the court, each with his mandolin on 
his arm, and a huge packet of love sonnets borne behind him by a slave, 
and yet all was doubt ; and the beautiful Princess Babe-bi-bobu remained 
unmarried, 


“I doubt whether we shall ever come to the doubt,” interrupted 
the Pasha impatiently, “ or the princess to a husband.” 


The doubt shall now be laid at your excellency’s feet. It was, as to 
the exact meaning of the words, without scar or blemish, and whether 
moles were to be considered as scars or blemishes. ‘The Brahmin was of 
opinion that moles were blemishes, and many others agreed with him; 
that is, all those who had no moles on their persons were of his opinion ; 
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while, on the other hand, those who were favoured by nature with thos 
distinguishing marks, declared that so far from their being scars or ble. 
mishes, they must be considered as additional beauties, granted by 
Heaven to those most favoured. The dispute ran high, and the beautifyl 
Princess Babe-bi-bobu remained unmarried. This great question was 
at last very properly referred to the mufti ; these sages handled it, and 
turned it, al twisted it, added to it, multiplied it, substracted from it, 
and divided it, debated it fasting, debated it on a full stomach, nodded 
over it, dreamt on it, slept on it, woke up with it, analyzed it, criticised 
it, and wrote forty-eight folio volumes, of which twenty-four were advo. 
cates of, and twenty-four opponents to, the question: the only conclu. 
sion which they could come to at last was, that moles were moles ; and 
the beautiful Princess Babe-bi-bobu remained unmarried. 

The question was then taken up by the Dervishes and Fakirs of the 
country in a religious point of view: they split into two parties, tried the 
question by a dispute under a banyan tree, which lasted eighteen months, 
and still not half of the holy men had ~— their sentiments upon the 
question ; tired of talking, they proceeded to blows, and then to anathe. 
matization and excommunication of each other; lastly, they had recourse 
to impalement to convince each other: more than a thousand perished 
on each side; and still the beautiful Princess Babe-bi-bobu remained 
unmarried. 

The colleges and schools of the kingdom took up the question, and 
argued it metaphysically, and after having irrecoverably lost, between the 
two sides, twenty-two millions of threads of arguments, the question was 
as fresh as ever, and the beautiful Princess Babe-bi-bobu remained wu. 
married. 

But this was not all ; for at last the whole nation joined in the quarrel, 
splitting into violent and angry factions, which divided town against 
town, inhabitants against inhabitants, house against house, family against 
family, husband against wife, father against son, brother against sister; 
and, in some cases, where he had doubts on both sides, a man against 
himself. The whole nation flew to arms, distinguishing thenfselves as 
Molists and Anti-Molists: four hundred insurrections and four civil wars, 
were the consequence ; and what was a worse consequence, the beautiful 
Princess Babe-bi-bobu remained unmarried. Your sublime Highness 
must allow that it was a very nice question 


* What is - opinion, Mustapha?” demanded the Pasha. 

“Ts your slave to speak? Then I would say, that it was absurd 
to make such a mountain of a mole-hill.” 

“ Very true, Mustapha. This princess will never be married; 9 
proceed, good Menouni.” 





I should observe to your sublime highness, that the Molists were the 
strongest party, and the most arrogant; not content with wearing the 
marks of nature, they stuck upon their faces fictitious moles of every hue 
and colour, and the most violent partisans appeared as if they were suffer- 
ing from some cutaneous disorder. It was also a singular circumstance, 
that no Molist was ever known to change sides, whereas, after bathing, 
many of the Anti-molists were found most shamefully to apostatize. 
Every thing was disastrous, and the country in a state of anarchy and 
confusion, when the question was most fortunately settled by the remark 
of a little slave about twelve years old, who was regularly flogged by his 
master every morning that he got up, upon a suspicion of Molism, and as 
regularly every evening by his mistress, on a second suspicion of Anti-mo- 
lism. This poor little fellow whispered to another boy, that moles were 
blemishes or not, just as people happened to think them, but, as for his 
part, he thought nothing about the matter. The espionage at that time 
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was so strict, that even a whisper was to be heard at the distance of 
miles, and this observation was reported ; it certainly was new, because 
it was neutral, when neutrality was not permitted or thought of: it was 
buzzed about; the remark was declared wonderful, it ran like wildfire 
through the suburbs, it roared through the city, it shook the very gates 
of the palace ; at last it reached the holy in divan, who pronounced it to 
be inspiration from the deity, and immediately there was issued a solemn 
edict, in which it was laid down as a most positive and important article 
of Souffrarian faith, that moles were not scars, and only cnielies when 
they were considered so to be. Every one praised the wisdom of this 
edict ; it was read and subscribed to as an article of faith ; towns greeted 
towns, house congratulated house, and relations shook hands ; what was 
still stranger was, husbands and wives were reconciled—and what was 
even more delightful, there was now some chance of the beautiful Prin- 
cess Babe-bi-bobu, no longer remaining unmarried. 

This fortunate edict, by which it was clear that those who believed 
a mole to be a blemish were quite safe, and those who did not believe it, 
were in no manner of danger, set every thing to rights; the metropolis 
was again filled with aspirants, the air tortured with the music of the 
mandolins, and impregnated with the attar of roses. Who can attempt to 
describe the sumptuousness of the palace, and the splendour of the hall 
in which the beautiful princess sat, to receive the homage of the flower of 
the youth of her kingdom. Softly soft, sweetly, lovingly soft, were the 
dulcet notes of the warbling Asparas or singing girls, now ebbing, now 
flowing in tender gushes of melody, while down the sides of the elegant 
and highly pillared hall, now advancing, now retreating, the dancing 
girls, each beautiful as Artee herself in her splendour, seemed almost to 
demand in their aggregate, that gaze of homage due only to the peerless 
individual who at once burned and languished on her emerald throne. 
Three days had the princess sat in that hall of delight, tired and annoyed 
with the constant stream of the Souffia youths, who prostrated them- 
selves, and passed on. The fourth morning dawned, and none could say 
that either by gesture, sigh, or look, they had been distinguished by even 
a shadow of preference. And the noble youths communed in their de- 
spair, and murmured among themselves ; many a foot was stamped with 
unbecoming impatience, and many a moustache twisted with a pretty in- 
dignation. The inhabitants of the capital blamed the impetuosity of the 
youths ; to say the least of it, if it were not disloyal, it were ungallant, 
and what was worse, they showed no regard for the welfare of the ci- 
tizens, over whom they each aspired to reign as sovereign, for they must 
be aware, that now was the time that the citizens, from such an influx of 
aspirants, were reaping a golden harvest. And they added, with great 
truth, that a princess who had been compelled to wait six years to satisfy 
the doubts of others, had a most undeniable right to wait as many days 
to satisfy her own. On the fourth day, the beautiful Babe-bi-bobu again 
took her seat on the golden cushions, with her legs crossed, and her little 
teet hid under the folds of her loose azure-coloured satin trowsers, and it 
Was supposed that there was more brightness in her eyes, and more ani- 
mation in her countenance than on the previous days ; but still the crowd 
passed on unnoticed. Even the learned brahmins, who stood immovable 
- rows on each side of her throne, became impatient ; they talked about 
the ene of the sex, the impossibility of inducing them to make up 
othe minds ;_ they whispered wise saws and sayings from Ferdistan and 
and - about the caprice of women, and the instability of their natures, 
pe ©more their legs ached from such perpetual demand upon their 
al pe the more bitter did they become in their remarks. Poor, prosing 

“tools! the beauteous princess had long made up her mind, and had 
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doubts and discussions of these venerable old numskulls had embroile 
the whole nation in the Molean and Anti-molean controversy. 

It was about the first hour after noon that the beautiful Babe-bi-boby, 
suddenly rising from her recumbent attitude, clapped her pretty litte 
hands, the fingers of which were beautifully tipped with henna, ang 
beckoning to her attendants, retired gracefully from the hall of audience: 
the surprise and commotion was great, and what made her conduct mor 
evi, we was, that the only son of the chief brahmin who had first raised 
the question, and headed the Anti-molist party, was at the moment of the 
princess's departure, prostrate before the throne, with his torehead, ip, 
deed, to the ground, but his bosom swelling high with hope and ambi. 
tion. 

Within a bower of orange trees, in the deep recesses of the royal gar. 
dens, to which she had hastened, sat the panting princess. She selected 
some flowers from those which were scattered round her, and dispatched 
them to her favourite musician and attendant, Acota. Who was there in 
the whole kingdom of Souffra who could so sweetly touch the mandolin 
as Acota? Yet who was there, not only in Souffra, but all the adjacent 
countries, who struck such occasional discordant notes as Acota, and 
that in the ear of the beautitul princess Babe-bi-bobu, who far from being 
displeased, appeared to approve of his occasional violence, which not 
only threatened to crack the strings of the instrument, but the tympanums 
of those who were near, who longed to escape, and leave the princess to 
enjoy the dissonance alone, little thinking that the discord was raised 
that their souls’ harmony might be undisturbed by the presence of others, 
and that the jarring of the strings was more than repaid to the princess, 
by the subsequent music of Acota’s voice. 

Acota seated himself, at a signal from the princess, and commenced bis 
playing, if such it could be called, thumbing violently, and jarring every 
chord of his instrument to atone of such dissonance, that the attendant 
aw put their fingers into their ears, and pitied the beautiful Babe-bi- 
vobu's bad taste in music. 

* Ah! Acota,” said the princess, opening upon him all the tenderness 
of her large and beaming eyes, “how weary am I of sitting on my 
cushion, and seeing fop after fop, fool after fool, dawdle down upon their 
faces before me ; and, moreover, I am suffocated with perfumes. Strike 
your mandolin again louder, beloved of my soul—still louder, that ] may 
be further relieved of this unwished-for crowd.” 


Thcreupon, Acota seized his mandolin, and made such an unaccount- 
able confusion of false notes, such a horrible jarring, that all the birds 
within one hundred yards shricked as they fled, and the watchful old 
chamberlain, who was always teo near the princess, in her opinion, and 
hever near enough, in his own, cried out, “ Yah—yah—baba senna, curses 
ou his mother, and his mandolin into the bargain,” as his teeth chattered ; 
aud he hastened away, as fast as his obesity would permit him. The 
faithful damsels who surrounded the princess could neither stand it nor 
sit it any longer—they were in agonies, all their teeth were set on edge; 
and at last, when Acota, with one dreadful crash, broke every string of 
his instrument, they broke loose from the reins of duty, and fled in every 
direction of the garden, leaving the princess and Acota alone. 

‘* Beloved of my soul,” said the princess, “I have at last invented @ 
ey by which our happiness will be secured ;” and in a low tone of voice 
rut without looking at each other, that they might not attract the obser- 
vation of the chamberlain, they sweetly communed. <Acota listened 4 
few minutes to the soft voice of the princess, and then took up . 
broken-stringed mandolin, and with a proiound reverence for the benefit 
of the old chamberlain, he departed. 


in the mean time, a rumour was spread abroad that at sunset a public 
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examination of all the candidates was to take place on the bank of the 
rapid-flowing river, which ran through a spacious meadow near to the 
city, in order to reject those candidates who might prove, by any scar 
or blemish, not to come expressly within the meaning of the old king's 
will. Twelve old fakirs, and twenty-four mollahs with spectacles, were 
appointed as examining officers. — It was supposed, as this was a religious 
ceremony, that all the females of Souffra who were remarkable for their 
piety would not fail to attend—and all the world were eager for the com- 
mwencement of the examination. O then it was pleasant to see the running, 
and mounting, and racing, among the young Souffrarian rayahs, who were 
expected to be examined; and a stranger would have thought that a 
sudden pestilence had entered the city, trom the thousands upon thou. 
sands cb a poured out from it, hastening to the river side, to behold the 
ceremony. But to the astonishment of the people, almost all the rayahs, 
as soon as they were mounted, left the city in an opposite direction, some 
declared, that they were most surely without sear or blemish, but still 
they could not consent to expose their persons to the gaze of so many 
thousands ; others declared, that they left on account of scars and honour- 
able wounds received in battle, and, until that afternoon, the Souftrarians 
were not aware of how much modesty and how much courage they had 
to boast in their favoured land; and many regretted, as they viewed 
the interminable line of gallant young men depart, that the will of the 
late king should have made scars received in battle to be a bar to ad- 
vancement ; but they were checked by the brahmins, who told them that 
there was a holy and hidden mystery contained in the injunction of the 
old king’s will. 


“ By the beard of the Prophet, it takes a long time to get a hus- 
band for this princess of yours, Menouni,” observed the Pasha, with 
a yawn, 

“ Your sublime Highness will not be surprised at it when you con- 
sider the conditions of the old king’s will.” 


The examination was most strict, and even a small cut was sufficient 
to render a young man ineligible ; a corn was considered as a blemish— 
and a young man even having been bled by a leech to save his life, lost 
him all chance of the princess. 


“ Pray may I ask, if a barber had cut the skin in shaving their 
heads, was that considered as a scar?” 

“ Most decidedly, your Highness.” 

“ Then those fakirs and mollahs, with their spectacles, and the 
brahmins, were a parcel of fools. Were they not, Mustapha , 

* Your Highness’s wisdom is like the overflowing of the honey pot,” 
replied Mustapha. 

“ You know, Mustapha, as well as I do, that it is almost impossible 
hot to draw blood, if there happens to be a pimple, or a bad razor ; 
but however, proceed Menouni, and if possible marry this beautiful 
princess.” 


About two hours before sunset the beautiful Babe-bi-bobu, ‘the cream 
tart of delight,” more splendidly dressed than before, again entered the 
hall of audience, and found to her surprise that there remained out of the 
many thousands of young rayahs, not fifty who could pretend to the 
honour of her hand and throne. Among them, no longer dressed as a 
musician, but robed in the costume of his high caste, stood the conscious 
and proud Acota, and although his jewels might not have vied with those 
worn by others who stood by him, yet the brightness of his cycs more 
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than compensated. Next to Acota stood Mezrimbi, the son of the chief 
brahmin, and he only could be compared to Acota in personal beauty, 
but his character was known—he was proud, overbearing, and crue, 
The beauteous Babe-bi-bobu feared him, for there was a clause in he 
father’s will, by which, if the first choice of the princess should prove by 
any intermediate accident to be ineligible, his father, the chief brahmin, 
was empowered to make a selection for the princess, and his decision was 
to be equally inviolable. The beauteous eyes of the princess first lighted 
upon the form of Mezrimbi, and she trembled, but the proud bearing of 
Acota reassured her, and waving her hand as she sat, she addressed the 
assembled youths as follows :— 

‘“ Faithful and gentle rayahs, impute it to no want of modesty that for 
once I sink the graceful bashfulness of the virgin, and assume the more 
forward deportment of the queen. When all appear to possess such 
merit, how can I slight all but one by my decision? Let me rather leave 
it to the immortal Vishnu to decide who is most worthy to reign over 
this our kingdom of Souffra. Let Vishnu prompt you to read your des. 
tiny ; I have placed a flower in this unworthy bosom, which is shortly to 
call one of you its lord. Name then, the flower, and he who first shall 
name it, let him be proclaimed the lawful king of Souffra. Take then, 
your instruments, noble rayahs, and to their sounds, in measured verse, 
pour out the name of the hidden flower, and the reason for my choice. 
lhus shall fate decide the question, and no one say that his merits have 
been slighted.” 

Having finished her address, the beauteous princess let fall her veil, 
and was silent. A shout of applause was followed by wild strummings 
and tuning of mandolins, and occasional scratching of heads or turbans, 
to remember all that Hafiz had ever written, or to aid their attempts at 
improviso versification. Time flew on, and no one of the young rayahs 
appeared inclined to begin. At last one stepped forward, and named 
the rose, in a borrowed couplet. He was dismissed with a graceful wave 
of the hand by the princess, and broke his mandolin in his vexation, as he 
quitted the hall of audience. And thus did they continue, one after 
another, to name flower after flower, and quit the hall of audience in de- 
spair. Then might these beautiful youths, as they all stood together 
before the princess, be compared themselves to the most beauteous 
flowers, strong rooted in their hopes, and basking in the sun of her pre- 
sence; and as their hopes were cut off, what were they but the same flowers 
severed from their stalks, and drooping before the sunny beams, now too 
powerful to be borne, or loaded with the dew of tears, removed to fade 
away unheeded? There were but few left, when Mezrimbi, who, had as he 
thought, hit upon the right name, and who, watching the countenance ol 
Acota, which had an air of impatient indifference upon it, which induced 
Mezrimbi to suppose that he Fad lighted upon the same idea, and might 
forestall him, stepped forward with his mandolin. Mezrimbi was cov- 
sidered one of the best poets in Souffra; in fact, he had every talent, 


a not one virtue. He bent forward in an elegant attitude, and sung 4s 
ollows:— 


* Who does the nightingale love? Alas! we 
Know. She sings of ber love in the silence of 
Night, and never tells the name of her adored one. 


‘* What are flowers but the language of love ? 
And does not the nightingale rest her breast 
Upon the thorn as she pours out her plaintive notes? 


* Take then out of thy bosom the sweet flower of Mav 
Which is hidden there, emblematical of thy love, _ 
And the pleasing pain that it has occasioned.” 
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When Mezrimbi had finished the two first verses, the beauteous prin- 
cess started with fear that he had gained her secret, and it was with a 
feeling of agony that she listened to the last ; agony succeeded by a flow 
of joy, at his not having been successful. Impatiently she waved her 
hand, and as impatiently did Mezrimbi depart from her presence. 

Acota then stepped forward, and after a prelude, the beauty of which 
astonished all those around the queen’s person, for they had no idea that 
he could play in tune, sang in a clear melodious voice the following 
stanzas :— 

“ Sweet, blushing cheek! the rose is.there, 
Thy breath, the fragrance of its bowers ; 
Lilies are on thy bosom fair, 

And e’en thy very words seem flowers. 


But lily, rose, or flower, that blows 
In India’s garden, on thy breast 
Must meet its death—by breathing sweets 
Where it were extasy to rest. 
A blossom from a nettle ta’en, 
Is in thy beauteous bosom bound, 
Sorn amid stings, it gives no pain, 
"Tis sweetness among venom found.” 


Acota was silent. The beauteous princess, as the minstrel finished, 
rose slowly and tremulously from her cushions, and taking the blossom 
of'a nettle from her bosom, placed it in the hands of the happy Acota, 
saying, with a great deal of piety, “ It is the will of Heaven.” 

“ But how was it possible for Acota to find out that the princess 
had a nettle blossom in her bosom?” interrupted the Pasha. “ No 
man could ever have guessed it. I can’t make that out. Can you, 
Mustapha ?” 

“ Your sublime Highness is right; no man ever could have guessed 
such a thing,” replied Mustapha. ‘ There is but one way to account 
for it, which is, that the princess must have told him her intentions 
when they were alone in the royal garden.” 

“Very true, Mustapha—well, thank Allah, the princess is mar- 
ried at last.” 

“TI beg pardon of your sublime Highness, but the beauteous prin- 
cess is not yet married,” said Menouni; “ the story is not yet 
finished.” 

“ Wallah el nebi!” exclaimed the Pasha, “ By God and his Pro- 
phet, is she never to be married ?” 

“Yes, your sublime Highness, but not just yet. Shall I pro- 
ceed 7” 

“Yes, Menouni, and the faster you get on the better.” 


Amidst the cries of “ Long live Acota, Souffraria’s legitimate king.” 


“Legitimate. Pray, good Menouni, what may that word mean . 

“ Legitimate, your sublime Highness, implies that a king and his 
descendants are chosen by Allah to reign over a people.” 

“ Well, but I don’t see that Allah had much to do with the choice 
of Acota.” 

“Nor with the choice of any other king, I suspect, your sublime 
Highness; but still the people were made to believe s0, and that is 
all that is sufficient. Allah does not interfere in the choice of any 
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but those who reign over true believers. The Sultan is the Holy 
Prophet's vicegerent on earth—and he, guided by the Prophet, ip. 
vests virtue and wisdom, with the Kalaats of dignity, in the persons 
of his Pashas.” : ‘ 

“ Very true,” said the Pasha, “the Sultan is guided by Allah, 
and,” continued he in a low tone to Mustapha, “a few hundred 
purses to boot. Menouni, you may proceed.” 


Amidst the cries of “ Long live Acota, Souffraria’s legitimate king! 
Acota was led to the throne by the attendant grandees of the nation, 
where he received the homage of all present. It was arranged by the 
grandees and mollahs that the marriage should take place the next day, 
The assembly broke up, and hastened in every direction to make prepara. 
tions for the expected ceremony. 

But who can describe the jealousy, the envy, and the indignation 
which swelled in the breasts of Mezrimbi and his father, the chief brah. 
min. They met, they consulted, they planned, and they schemed. Acota 
was not yet king, although he was proclaimed as such—he was not king 
until his marriage with the beautiful Princess Babe-bi-bobu, “te cream 
tart of delight,” and should he be scarred or blemished before the mar. 
riage of the ensuing day, then must the brahmin, by the will of the 
old king, choose his successor; and who could he choose but his own 
son ? 

“ Father,” said young Mezrimbi, his beautiful countenance distorted 
by the vilest passions of Jehanum, “I have planned as follows :—I have 
mutes ready to obey my wishes, and a corrosive burning acid, which 
will eat deeply into the flesh of the proud Acota. I know that he will pass 
the time away in the garden of the royal grove. I know even the bower 
in which he hath wooed and won the fair princess. Let us call these 
mutes, explain to them what we wish, and by to-morrow’s sun the 
throne of Souffraria will fall to the race of Mezrimbi. Are we not of the 
purest blood of the plains, and is not Acota but a rayah of the mou. 
tains?” 

And the chief brahmin was pleased with his son’s proposal ; the mutes 
were summoned, the black, tongueless, everythingless, hideous crea. 
tures, bowed in their humility, and followed their master, who, with the 
chief brahmin, ventured by a circuitous route to invade the precincts of 
the royal grove. Slowly and cautiously did they proceed towards the 
bower, where, as Mezrimbi had truly said, Acota was waiting for his 
beloved princess. Fortunately, as they approached, a disturbed snake, 
hissing in his anger, caused an exclamation from the old brahmin, which 
aroused Acota from his delicious reverie. Through the foliage he per- 
ceived and recognised Mezrimbi, his father, and the mutes. Convinced 
that they meditated mischief towards himself, he secreted himself among 
the rose-bushes, lying prostrate on the ground ; but in his haste, he left 
his cloak and mandolin. Mezrimbi entered the bower, and explained to 
the mutes by signs what it was which he desired, showed them the cloak 
and mandolin to make known the object of his wrath, and put into their 
hands the bottle of corrosive acid. They satisfied him that they compre- 
hended his wishes, and the party then retired, the chief brahmin quit- 
ting the grove for his own house, the mutes lying in wait under some 
bushes for the arrival of Acota, and Mezrimbi walking away into the 
recesses of the grove, anxious as to the issue of the plot. Acota, pertectly 
aware ot what was intended, laughed in his sleeve, and thanked Allah 
for this fortunate discovery: he crawled away on his hands and knees, 80 
as not to be perceived, and hid himself, with his cloak and mandolin, 
watching in turn the motions of the others—and thus did all parties 
watch until the sun descended behind the bluc hills which divided the 
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kingdom of Souffraria from that of the other kingdom, which my trea- 
cherous memory has dared to forget in your highness’s sublime presence. 
Mezrimbi was the only one who was not motionless: he paced up and 
down in all the anxiety of anticipation and doubt, and at last he stopped, 
and, tired out with contending feelings, sat down at the foot of a tree, 
close to where Acota was concealed. The nightingale was pouring forth 
her sweet melody, and, friendly to lovers, she continued it until Mezrimbi, 
who had listened to it, and whose angry feelings had been soothed with 
her dulcet strains, fell fast asleep. Acota perceived it, and approaching 
him softly, laid his cloak over him, and taking up his mandolin, struck a 
chord, which he knew would not be lost upon the quick-eared mutes, al- 
though not so loud as to awake Mezrimbi. Acota was right; in a minute 
he perceived the dark beings crawling through the underwood like jack- 
als who had scented out their prey, and Acota was again concealed in 
the thick foliage. ‘They approached like shadows iu the dark, perceived 
the sleeping Mezrimbi with the cloak of Acota and the mandolin, which 
Acota, after striking it, had laid by his side. It was sufficient. Mez- 
rimbi’s face was covered with the burning acid before even he was 
awakened ; his screams were smothered in a shawl, and satisfied with 
having obeyed the injunctions of their master, the mutes hastened back 
to report their success, taking, however, the preeaution of tying the hands 
and teet of Mezrimbi, that he might not go home to receive any help in 
his distress. They escaped out of the gardens, and reported to the chief 
brahmin the success of the operations, and how they had left him, Acota, 
in the woods. The old Mezrimbi, upon reflection, thought it advisable 
that the person of Acota should be in his power, that he might be able to 
produce him when required upon the ensuing day. He, therefore, desired 
the mutes to go back and bring Acota to theyhouse, keeping a strict guard 
that he might not escape. 

When the mutes had quitted Mezrimbi, Acota rose from his hidin 
place, and went towards the unfortunate wretch, who still groaned with 
pain, but his face was mufiled up in the shawl, so that his features were 
hidden. At first Acota had intended to have reviled and scoffed at his 
treacherous enemy, but his good heart forbade it.’ Another idea then 
came into his head. He took off the cloak of Mezrimbi, and substituted 
his own; he exchanged turbans and scymetars, and then left him and 
went home. Shortly after Acota had quitted the wood, the mutes re- 
turned, lifted the miserable Mezrimbi on their shoulders and carried him 
to the house of the chicf brahmin, who having ordered him to be guarded 
in an out-house, said his prayers, and went to bed. 

The sun rose and poured his beaming rays upon the land of Souffraria, 
and thousands and thousands of the inhabitants had risen before him, to 
prepare for the day of delight, the day on which they were to be blessed 
with a king—the day on which the beauteous Princess Babe-bi-bobu, the 
cream tart of delight, was no longer to remain unmarried. Silks and 
satins from China, shawls and scarfs from Cashmere, jewels, and gold, 
and diamonds—horses, and camels, and elephants, were to be seen 
spread over the plains, and the city of Souffra. All was joy, and jubilee, 
and feasting, and talking, for the beautiful Princess Babe-bi-bobu was 
that day to be married. 


“I wish to heaven she was,” observed the Pasha, impatiently. 
* May it please your sublime Highness, she soon will be. 


At an early hour the proclamation was made that the princess was 
about to take unto herself a husband from the high caste youths of 
Souffra, and that all whom it might concern should repair to the palace, 
to be present at the ceremony. As it concerned all Souffia—all Souffra 
Was there. The sun had nearly reached to the zenith, and looked down 
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almost enviously upon the gay scene beneath, broiling the brains of th, 
good people of Souffra, whose heads paved, as it were, the country for 
ten square miles, when the beauteous Princess Babe-bi-bobu made he 
appearance in the hall of audience, attended by her maidens and th 

randees of Souffra, who were the executors to her father’s will. At th 
ame of them was the chief brahmin, who looked anxiously among the 
crowd for his son Mezrimbi, who had not made his appearance thy 
morning. At last he espied his rich dress, his mantle, his turban ang 
jewelled scymetar, but his face was muffled up in a shawl, and the chie! 
brahmin smiled at the witty conceit of his son, that of having his ow 
beauteous person unmuffled as well as that of the now scarred Acota. 
And then silence was commanded by a thousand brazen trumpets, and 
enforced by the discharge of two thousand pieces of artillery, ten square 
miles of people repeated the order for silence, in loud and reiterated 
shouts—and at last silence obeyed the order, and there was silence. The 
chief brahmin rose, and having delivered an extemporaneous prayer, 
suitable to the solemnity and importance of the occasion, he proceeded to 
read the will of the late king—he then descanted upon the Molean contro. 
versy, and how it was now an article of the Souffrarian faith, which be. 
resy and impalement not to believe, that ‘* moles were not scars, and 
only blemishes when they were considered so to be.” The choice of the 
princess, continued the learned Brahmin, has however not been made; 
she has left to chance that which was to have proceeded from her own 
free will, and that without consulting with the ministers of our holy reli. 
gion. My heart told me yesterday that such was not right, and contrary 
not only to the king’s will, but the will of Heaven; and 1 communed 
deeply on the subject after I had prayed nine times—and a dream de. 
scended on me in my sleep, and I was told that the conditions of the will 
would be fulfilled. How to explain this answer from above 1 know 
not; perhaps the youth who was fortunate in discovering the flower, is 
also the youth of the princess's choice. 

* Even so,” replied the princess, in a soft melodious voice, “ and 
therefore is my father’s will obeyed.” . 

* Where, then, is the fortunate youth?” said the chief brahmin, “let 
him appear.” 

Babe-bi-bobu, who, as well as others, had in vain looked round for 
Acota, was astonished at his not making his appearance, and still more 
so when he did, as they thought, appear, led in by the four black mutes, 
with his face enveloped in a shawl. 

* This, then,” said the chief brahmin, “ is the favoured youth, Acota. 
Remove the shaw], and lead him to the princess.” 

The mutes obeyed, and to the horror of Babe-bi-bobu, there stood 
Acota, as she thought, with a face so scarred and burnt, that his fea- 
tures were not distinguishable. She started from her throne, uttered one 
wild shriek, which was said to be heard by the whole ten square miles of 
population, and fainted in the arms of her attendants. - 

“We know his dress, most noble grandees,” continued the chiet 
brahmin, “ but how can we recognize in that object, the youth without 
scar or blemish. It is the will of Heaven,” continued the chief brahmi, 
piously and reverently bending low. And all the other grandees replied in 
the same rey manner, “Itis the will ofheaven.” “ I say,” continued the 
chief brahmin, “ that this must have been occasioned by the princess not 
having chosen as ordained by the will of her father, but having impiously 
left to chance what was to have been decided by free will. Is not the 
hand, the finger of Providence, made manifest?” continued he, appealing 
to the grandees. And they all bowed low, and declared that the hand am 
finger of Providence were manifest ; while the mutes, who knew that it 
was their hands and fingers which had done the deed, chuckled as well 
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as they could with the remnants of their tongues. “ And now,” conti- 
ued the chief brahmin, ‘* we must obey the will of the late king, which 
expressly states, that if any accident should happen after the choice of 
the princess had been made, that I, the chief of our holy religion, should 
select her husband. By virtue, then, of my power, I call thee forth, my 
son, Mezrimbi, to take his place. Bow down to Mezrimbi, the future 
king of Suffraria.” 

Acota, muffled up to the eyes, and dressed in the garments of Mezrimbi, 
stepped forth, and the chief brahmin, and all present, in pursuance to his 
order, prostrated themselves before Acota, with their foreheads in the 
dust. Acota took that opportunity of removing the shawl, and, when 
they rose up, stood by the throne, resplendent in his beauty and his 
ride. At the sight of him, the chief brahmin raised a cry, which was 
veard, not only further than the shriek of the beautiful Princess Babe- 
bi-bobu, but had the effect of recalling her to life and recollection. All 
joined in the cry of astonishment when they beheld Acota in the garments 
of Mezrimbi. 

“Who, then, art thou?” exclaimed the chief brahmin, to his son, in 
Acota’s dress. 

“am,” exclaimed his son, exhausted with pain and mortification, 
“| am-—-I was Mezrimbi.” 

“ Grandees,” cried Acota, “ as the chief brahmin has already as- 
serted, and as you have agreed, in that you behold the finger of Heaven, 
which ever punishes hypocrisy, cruelty, and injustice ;” and the chief 
brahmin fell down in a fit, and was carried out, with his unfortunate 
son Mezrimbi. 

In the mean time the beauteous Princess Babe-bi-bobu had recovered, 
and was in the arms of Acota, who, resigning her to her attendant maid- 
ens, addressed the assembly in a speech of so much eloquence, so much 
beauty, and so much force, that it was written down in letters of gold, 
being considered the ne plus ultra of the Souffrarian language; he 
explained to them the nefarious attempt of Mezrimbi to counteract the 
will of Heaven, and how he had fallen into the snare which he had laid 
for others. And when he had finished, the whole assembly hailed him as 
their king; and the population, whose heads paved, as it were, a space 
of ten square miles, cried out, “ Long life to the King Acota and his 
beautiful Princess Babe-bi-bobu, the cream-tart of delight !” 

Who can attempt to describe the magnificent procession which took 
place that evening, who can describe the proud and splendid bearing of 
king Acota, or the beaming eyes of the beautiful Princess Babe-bi- 
end Shall I narrate how the nightingales sang themselves to death— 
shall [—— 


“No, pray don’t,” interrupted the Pasha, “only let us know one 
thing—was the beautiful Babe-bi-bobu married at last ?” 

“ She was, that very evening, your sublime Highness.” 

“ Allah be praised!” rejoined the Pasha. “ Mustapha, let Menouni 
know what it is to tell a story toa Pasha, even though it is rather a 
long one, and I thought the princess would never have been married.” 
And the Pasha rose and waddled to his harem. 
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IRELAND.'—No. IL. 


 Pogerd il pié, e dird, tu non sui dove, 
Questo calzar mi preme, e dia dolore.’—Ariosro, Satire. 


‘* No one knows where the shoe pinches, but he who wears it.” 


In our last article on Ireland, we endeavoured to show: that a 


unjust and unequal distribution of wealth, the result of ancient vio. 


lence and modern fraud, was the master evil of that country; and 
that the inevitable consequences, defective capital, and defective 
education, together with the lingering remains of religious feuds, are 
the great obstacles to its speedy settlement. For the first of these 
evils, legislation can do nothing directly. The production, and the 
economizing of wealth, are the duties of the people; and when the 
government has removed all impediments to the free exercise of 
industry, its part is completed. “To the second evil, defective edu- 
cation, legislation is almost equally inapplicable. The education 
required is not an education of catechisms and ink-horns ; but one of 
habits, and of practical utilities, such as the people only can give to 
themselves. With respect to the remaining leaven of Protestant 
ascendancy, nothing more is now necessary, than to act up to the 
great principle on which Catholic emancipation was granted, and to 
do substantial justice to all; and this accomplished, parliament will, on 
that point also, be funetus officio. Assuredly, if the actual condition 
of Ireland, as far as relates to political grievances, be compared with 
that which subsisted only a very few years ago, there will be found 
abundant cause for gratulation, and for hope. After such decided 
victories gained by the people, against the unbroken forces of ascent 
daney, there is no doubting the facility of the crowning conquest, yet 
to be achieved,—the arrangement of the pecuniary interests in litiga- 
tion between the two religions. 

In such a state of things, there is little, if any thing, to be gained 
by a tundamental change in the government of the COUNLLY 5 nor is 
there apparent any pressing necessity for plunging the Irish nation 
into the miseries of revolution. If, however. we leave such general 
considerations, and, coming into actual contact with the population, 
we touch with the finger the poverty, the immorality, the restless 
ness, and the despair of the proletarians, the rack rents, the mort 
wages, the intolerance, and (to use an Irish expression for an Lrish 


thing) the * devil-may-care-ness” of the upper ranks, the absence of 


an enlightened middle class, the turbulence of factions, and the inhe 
rent weakness of government,—the paucity of remedial measures Yet 
to be accomplished, so far from being a source of satisfaction, is 4 
additional motive for anxiety. It is this disproportion between the 


— s 
Coutinued from vol. ix, p. 422. 
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quantum of relief afforded by the laws, and of gratitude and content 

in the people, that has caused the Irish to be censured as a light, 

capricious, turbulent, and fickle nation. But in Ireland, the laws of 

nature are not abrogated, and whatever exists there, as elsewhere, 

exists in virtue of sufficient causes, if philosophy will but take the 
ins to search for them. 

That Ireland is in an epoch of transition is, in itself, a sufficient 
cause for much that we deplore. It is in such epochs, that all socie- 
ties are weak and unstable. Even the worst of political systems, as 
long as their causes are in vigour, have their principle of stability. 
Public affairs receive a definite impulse, and they march; and, how- 
ever deep the discontent, the fortress of wrong is inexpugnable. But 
in the moment of transition, if evil is shaken, good is not established; 
while all the passions, both of the party elevated and the party de- 
pressed, are in unchecked fermentation, There is a ground swell 
after political, as after natural storms, often more dangerous to the 
bark than the raging of the tempest. 

It has been said that Catholic emancipation was granted too late; 
and this is true in more senses than one. ‘To have produced its full 
effect, that boon should have been granted, as promised, at the union 
of the two kingdoms. Six-and-twenty years further continuance of a 
disorganizing system, that was then stigmatized as intolerable, may 
well have proved something more than the last drop, which causes 
the overflow of the cup of misery. During this period, accidental 
circumstances conspired with the fixed causes of mischiel, to shake 
the frame of society with statistical vicissitudes; and the dispropor- 
tion between’ capital and population was increased in a rapidly acce- 
lerating ratio. During the four last of these years, the Catholic 
Association not only spread discontent by daily and energetic state- 
ments of established wrong; but by organizing resistance, and disci- 
plining dissatisfaction, it gave the people the sentiment of their power 
to destroy. Political discontent, or predial suffering alone, might 
have been less significant; but the two, combined, have acted and 
reacted on each other, to relax every link of the great social chain. 
Independently of this inflammation of “ the rebellion of the belly,” 
by incessant discussions of Irish grievances, it was impossible that 
the people should remain in ignorance of what was passing round 
them in Europe; or that the example of the three days at Paris, and 
still more, of the four days at Brussels, should be lost upon so mercu- 
rial a nation. For centuries, the law had not been the poor man’s 
friend ; and, for centuries, he had been accustomed to try conclusions 
with its ministers; for centuries, the peasantry had been enforcedly 
idle, and the idle are alike predisposed to discontent and to mischief. 

Upon these glowing embers the Catholic Relief Bills, which should 
have turned to the account of peace, fell like oil. In truth, the pea- 
santry had been led to expect too much from that measure; and when 
it was found by experience to be less than a panacea, it was at once 
condemned as a mystification and a cheat. Then came the Reform, 
and hope was again renewed and excited to the uttermost. But the 
reformed parliament was scarcely seated, when the fatal promise of 
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the extinction of tithes, (followed by a most lame and impotent ¢op. 
clusion,) dashed those hopes again to the earth. Hitherto, it-aq 
been the policy of the agitators to preserve the predial and the poli. 
tical quarrels, in appearance at least, as distinct as possible: but re. 
sistance to tithe, however different in principle to resistance to rents, ic 
in practice, allied to it by the closest affinities. That the resistance to 
tithe has been nurtured into a factitious violence cannot be disputed, 
but that it was, per se, a matter of deep national interest and resentmeyt 
is equally undeniable. That Mr. O'Connell has “ ridden the whirl. 


wind and directed the storm,” is abundantly true; but candour itself | 


must admit, that the government has not been second to the great 
agitator in fanning the flame. The abolition of tithe was a question 
of naked justice, and where justice is concerned, half measures are 
worse perhaps than none. It was, moreover, not only a necessary 
sequence of the act of emancipation, but a measure rendered indispen- 
sable by the state of public opinion throughout the whole empire, nay, 
throughout Christendom universally. It was not, therefore, a ques. 
tion that admitted of dalliance. But above all it was, in Ireland, @ 
usque a virtual revolution, in which the interests of vast bodies of 
men were deeply implicated; wisdom, therefore, no less than ho- 
nesty,—expediency no less than fair dealing,—demanded that the 
operation should be alike perfect and prompt. To desire that seven 
millions of Catholics should continue to support the skeleton of a 
protestant establishment, the sémzdlacre of a national church, would 
have been unprincipled; to hope that they would submit to do 90, 
would have been exquisitely absurd; but to protract the discussion, 
after the principle was conceded, for the purpose of trying how much 
could be saved from the wreck of ancient abuse, to conciliate the u- 
conciliable, was foolish even to imbecility. Already ministers must 
be themselves convinced, that they have thrown away the best chance, 
not only of a reasonable compromise for their favourites, but for 
averting from Ireland the horrors of a civil war. 

In the mean time, the conduct of what is (somewhat facetiously) 
called the intelligent part of the community, has been equally faulty 
and suicidal. The great landlords,—at least a large part of those who 
are resident in the country,—actuated by fanaticism, and by a corrupt 
zeal for the lost cause of ascendancy, have thwarted the government 
in all its plans for the improvements rendered necessary by emancipa- 
tion, and by the temper of the times; they have rivalled the O’Con- 
nell faction in traducing, maligning, and vituperating the administra- 
tion; and they have gone the whole length of that faction in rendering 
the Irish government ridiculous in the eyes of the people. They 
have seceded from their duties as magistrates, or misused their power 
for factious purposes ; leaving the law charged with their own abuses, 
and bare and unprotected to the battering ram of popular indignation. 
The inferior squirearchy, on the other part, the middle men holding 
long leases, have lent their aid underhand, to tithe agitation, with a 
foolish expectation, that whatever the church loses, the landlord 
will be permitted to pocket. Thus, for the sake of the tenth, to 
which they have no claim, they have risked the other nine-tenths of 
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their land, and with these, the lives and safety of themselves and 
their families. ‘There are few persons acquainted with Ireland—none 
perhaps living in it,—who do not feel that every hour of tithe agita- 
tion is developing with fearful rapidity an indisposition to pay rents, 
or to submit to any regulations for the leasing of land, other than the 
sovereign will of a semi-insurgent tenantry. Opposed by the physical 
strength of the country, and deserted by the gentry, the government 
is paralysed and impotent. Phe judges, it is true, still go their 
rounds; and the hangman still does his disgusting duty. But neither 
life nor property are adequately protected, for the victims of the law 
are revered as martyrs, and are the mere apostles of insurrection, 
adding a feeling of vengeance to the more tangible causes of turbu- 
lence and blood. The coercion bill, necessary as a measure of tem- 
porary expediency, possesses in itself no healing efficacy. For a time, 
it fulfilled its mission; because even its opponents, by exaggerating 
its severity, clothed it with additional attributes of terror. But the 
hour of alarm has passed by, unimproved. ‘The populace look its en- 
actments in the face, and have ceased to tremble; nor can any penal 
law of tenfold violence long controul the physical strength of the 
country, while the people have, or imagine that they have, nothing 
to hope from order and submission. For two years, the government 
has, in fact, gone on by acquired impetus, and not from inherent force. 
It has, indeed, military possession of the soil, wherever a soldier sets 
his foot, but no further. Every misdoer is justiceable, when he is 
caught, that is, if witnesses and juries dare speak and act according 
to the truth. But there is nowhere a voluntary obedience to the 
law, nowhere a respect for authority, (scarce even for that of the 
priest when he is in favour of order,) and nowhere a hearty feeling 
between the labourer and the proprietor, whose wages he receives, or 
whose land he hires. 

The loss of these two years is a grievous fault in the Whig admi- 
nistration: not only as it is an irreparable injury to Ireland, but 
because it has, too probably, arisen in an incompetence to see the 
Irish question in its wholeness, and to grapple firmly with its difficul- 
ties. When the Whigs embraced reform, were they ignorant of its 
consequences ; or did they think they could give the people power, 
and withhold from them its fruits? No man, unprepared to admit 
that rights are the attributes of human beings,* and that the techni- 
cal entity of a church corporation, (incapable of suffering or of rejoic- 
ing, saving in the persons of its living members,) has any claim to 
property, should have touched the defective representation with a 
little finger, should have released the Catholics from a single disabi- 
lity, or relieved the subject from a single tax. Abuses should have 
been preserved “one and indivisible,” in all departments; and 
W higs and Tories have alike been inconsistent, in surrendering to 
their terrors the premier pas qui coute, without being fully prepared 
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That the dethronement of the Established Church from its unho) 
supremacy is a measure environed by a formidable array of ditficultig, 
must honestly be admitted ; and it would have been no impeachmey, 
of the character of the government, if they had set about the task 
Ireland with a due consideration of the weighty interests opposed y 
the measure: on this score the public has been unreasonably Impatient 
and severe. But truckling to enemies is quite another affair; and by 
disavowing the principle which the spirit of the age has adopted, the 
ministers have taken from themselves the credit even of those partial 
applications of it, which they are really anxious to carry. This wan, 
of a sure and fixed principle of action, while it has enabled the high 
church opponents of the government to hold them in check, has 
thrown them upon a course of tampering expediency with Mr. O'Cop. 
nell, no less unfavourable to their own respectability and to the peace 
of the country. Essentially too liberal and upright to push the Tory 
argument of force to all its practical consequences, they have yet 
held out the Tory instruments of authority iz éerrorem, and they have 
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procuring the respect which waits on power, however unholy its 
means or its ends. Mr. O'Connell has, therefore, been enabled to 
use their state prosecutions as arguments ad invidiwm, without being 
restrained by the power he denounces. It was an unlucky escapade 
of ministerial petulance, to assert that the government must be feared, 
in order to be loved; but it would have been better perhaps that 
even this sinister wisdom had been acted upon in Ireland, than that, 
with all this apparatus of force, the government should have been 
suffered, as it unquestionably has, to fall less into hatred than con 
tempt. During the period of Whig government, the aspect of Irish 
affairs has so far changed, that there is no longer exhibited the spectacle 
of two contending forces in deadly contest. The battle between popular 
and despotic sway has been fought and decided. The siege, as Uncle 
Toby would say, has been turned into a blockade ; and the system of 
what is called passive obedience to the law, has left the authorities 
without prise, an object of derision, rather than of alarm, to the tur 
bulent and the seditious. ‘The worst of all this loss of credit, and of 
the means of beneficial efficiency, is that it is en pure perte. Church 
establishments may be very holy arrangements; the union of church 
and state may be the last term of political perfection ; and tithes may 
be as good for the body as they are for the soul: but they are gone, they 
are defunct, they have no longer an habitation on the earth, and have 
nothing for it, but to take their rest with Astraa, in the symposia ot 
the immortal gods. Policy might have managed for them an eutha- 
nasia; but no political Frankenstein, no religious St. Leon, could 
have renewed their lease of sublunary supervivence. 

But though the earlier legislative adjustment of the Irish church 
would have prevented a considerable step towards the social disorganiz 
tion of the country, it is not perhaps equally true, that it would have 
closed the door against all other sources of popular disquiet. Still, 
however, in a heavy account, the settlement of even one item 
considerable, would have been a simplification of no_ trifling import 
Had the question of tithes been honestly adjusted, it is a matter 
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almost of mathematical demonstration, that the landlords, however 
the consequent land tax might be laid for the general purposes of the 
state, would eventually have thrown the onus on the tenant, in the 
shape of an increase of rent. The rate of rent must inevitably be 
strictly proportioned to the demand for land; and the superfluous 

ulation would still continue, as at present, scramblers for their rood 
of potato ground. The poverty of the proletarian would then remain 
unrelieved. Upon this defect in the social balance, a sufficient basis 
would remain on which to build agitation, while its matter already 
exists in the project of a repeal of the union. ‘This question, origi- 
nally thrown down as a firebrand by Mr. O'Connell, to keep alive 
discord and his own importance, when his (laudable) ambition had 
been so foolishly crushed by the Wellington administration—appeals 
alike to the best and the worst passions of a rude and discontented 
peasantry. At first it was but coldly received ; till the analogies of 
the Belgian revolution drew popular attention more closely to the 
subject ; and latterly, the acrimony of the tithe dispute, and the active 
agitation of the subject by Mr. O'Connell and his friends, as a mea- 
sure of general opposition to the government, has added considerably 
to its popularity. At present, it may be likened to an unknown 
quantity, serving as an exponent of all the vague desires and expecta- 
tions that are afloat among a miserable and an ignorant population. 
It is the 2, y, and z, that stand for whatever remedies may, or may 
not, exist in the elaboratory of society, for ills that are but too real 
and too pressing. The malady of Ireland, like all other ill-understood 
diseases, is especially within the province of the quack. Every one 
has his nostrum, or his miracle, at the public service ; but no matter 
what may be its nature, the repeal of the union is its inevitable ve- 
hicle. Are the absentees to be taxed—it is a resident legislature that 
would do the job. Is a poor law to multiply capital and employ wil- 
ling industry—it is from the wisdom of Irishmen that the boon is to be 
expected. Are manufactures to be protected (?) by enormous duties, 
none but Irish political economists are up to the trick! And yet, it 
isnot so long ago, since an Irish parliament sat in College Green ; 
but that every body may remember, or have heard tell by competent 
authorities, that the rivers of the land did not exactly flow with milk 
and honey under the native sway. If the union were repealed, of 
two consequences one must arise. Either property would prevail in 
the Irish representation, or the people would be predominant ; and it 
would be difficult to decide which contingency would offer the fewest 
chances. In either supposition, an imperial legislature would be more 
efficient, more knowing, more unprejudiced, more powerful for national 
purposes, than such a parliament as Ireland alone could return. In 
the actual condition of Ireland, any government that can stay the 
progress of dissolution, must, before all things, be a strong govern- 
ment. 

Utopians, indeed, familiarly talk of the iron grasp of a benevolent 
and enlightened despotism, as alone equal to the task of Irish regene- 
ration; but when was despotism ever benevolent and enlightened ? 
But a popular administration, strong in the support of the people, and 
in the clearness and integrity of its own views, and sternly and stea- 
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dily pursuing its own will, and the dictates of the public reason, migh 
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keep society together, till a return of material pecuniary prosperity Oa sion | 
should teach the peasantry the value of peace, and of a reall De bette 
ductive industry. Would such an administration be possible in se i serie: 
parated Ireland? At present, (there is no wisdom in denying the | supp 
fact,) Ireland is in a sickly and a helpless condition ; and is wanting > differ 
in almost every particular, if left to its own resources, for saving itself their 
from a course of bloody and destructive anarchy. The repeal of th 7 Reet 
union, at this moment, would be the signal, not only for separation ture, 
from England, but for agrarian revolt, and for the expulsion of the divot 
Protestant natives. The worst feature in the case of the repealers, i,” any 
that it runs counter to the spirit of the age, and that it disregards the ~~ — we ! 
great European movement, through which alone popular rights wi. _relig 
versally may, in the end, be restored. Placed at the extremityof — 7 will 

UR Europe, and screened, as it were, by England from the aspect of — caus 
‘| other nations, Ireland has been too much a world in itself. Following, —. stro’ 

; at a distance, the events of the passing revolution, it has not studied | _ land 
their meaning; and even Mr. O'Connell himself is constantly making — ins 

| | the strangest mistakes concerning the character and intentions of the I 

. leading men on the continent. It is impossible to watch the move- des' 
Li ment of affairs in Ireland, without perceiving that the great impulse the 
i. of the poor and ignorant native is not liberty, so much as hatred of tert 
i! England, and a thirst for vengeance on the oppressor. Whatever pol 
hed they assert, and whatever they may really think of their own plans, did 
a separation from England is lurking in the hearts of the agitators oth 
: Nor is this so unnatural in an impassioned and uninstructed people. wit 


They “ have a long career of hate to settle with Alonzo ;” and if dis | mo 








posed to forget and forgive, the endless incapacity of aristocratic le- : tio 

gislation, (which happens to have been also imperial,) may well lead ‘lis 

them to look at home, for what has so long been expected in vain | © 

from across the water. Their desires, however, though sufficiently ~ = 

natural, are not on that account a whit more wise. Separation from | dla 

England, whether total or partial, is separation from the Europea.) ba 

commonwealth; it is separation from the riches, from the illumination, | 

from the political ameliorations which are springing up in England | 

Independence in the abstract, is neither good nor bad; and there are |“ 

cases in which national independence is like that of the cynic philo a Ir 

sopher, an enforced independence of blessings which he -has himself | wi 

placed beyond his own reach,—an independence of privation, and of [= . 

moral degradation. While the people of the rest of Europe are seeky | 7 

ing out each other, leaning on each other, and learning from each | Pp 

other, in their common warfare against bad government and domestic | — B' 

tyrants, it is lamentable to see the Irishman shutting himself in his | » 

own island, and placing his hopes on the conversion of his nearest |~ p 

neighbour into a natural enemy. What more could the would-be |~ t! 

Be aeh oligarchy of the two countries desire, than to see Irishmen at wat | . 

‘% with Englishmen; and each the ready instrument for enslaving the § . 

‘ other ? % : 

ue _ That a repeal of the union would diminish the unequal distribution | 

; ot wealth, otherwise than by opening a door to sweeping revolution, > ~ 
is absurd to imagine. The abolition of the law of primogeniture, % 
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» forcible transfer of the church lands to whoever could keep posses- 
sion of them, might, indeed, at the end of centuries, give birth to a 
better order of things; but through what an ocean of blood, what a 
series of poverty, starvation, and slaughter, must this be obtained; 
supposing even that some mortal disease, fallen on England, left the 
different classes of Irishmen the undisputed opportunity for arranging 
their relations among each other, according to the law of the strongest. 


‘Recurring to the point from whence we started, a domestic legisla- 
ecurring g 


ture, that is to say, an inherently weak government, including a 
divorce from English wealth, enterprise, and illumination, would prove 
any thing but a remedy for the detective capital and education, which 
we have described as the great social ills of the country; and as for 
religious feuds, good government alone will dispose of them; and that 
will inevitably be obtained from an imperial parliament, if the popular 
cause triumphs; whereas, in the opposite hypothesis, an oligarchy 
strong enough to master England, and having the resources of Eng- 
land at its disposal, will find no difficulty in maintaining Ireland also 
in slavery and subjection. 

Looking again at the remote causes of national poverty—namely, 
destructive warfare and bad government, the plain inference is, that 
the best remedy will be found in established order, peace, and unin- 
terrupted industry. ‘There is too much of the “ nothing like leather” 
policy in agitation, to recommend it to a calm reasoner. Agitation 
did bravely in the palmy days of Orange and ‘Tory supremacy ;_ but, 
other times other cures. When the condition of Ireland is compared 
with that of Scotland at the epoch of its union, and at the present 
moment, the absurdity of a revolution, as necessary to Irish regenera- 
tion, is demonstrable. Scotland was at the former period far more 
distant from the seat of legislature, than Ireland (thanks to English 
capital and English industry in building steam boats, and improving 
roads) now is. The union with Scotland, moreover, was twice en- 
dangered by rebellion, and the country desolated by civil war. Yet 
has that country, by its own social energies, by the domestic virtues 
of its inhabitants, overcome the natural disadvantages of a sterile soil, 
and a remote situation; without feeling either the imputed degrada- 
tion of provincialism, or the want of government protection. If the 
Irish aristocracy were corrupt, and the Irish representatives sold to 
whoever was minister of England; it cannot be denied that in this 
the Scotch were equally ill off. But after the Forty-five, the Scotch 
turned their whole energies to production and to economy, leaving 
politics to take care of themselves; and without any assistance from 
government, but the military communications opened for other pur- 
poses, and such good laws as the sagacity of Scotchmen discovered 
and made palateable to an imperial parliament, they have rendered 
their country equal in prosperity to any other the most favoured por- 
tion of the united kingdoms. 

Phat the agitation of the last two years has materially injured the 
statistical advancement of the peasantry, is a self-evident truth ; that 
it has delayed and impaired the measures of political regeneration, 
designed and planned by the Whigs, can scarcely be doubted. It is 
true, that the best of aristocratic administrations require the stents 
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' ! of opposition to quicken their movements and enlarge their intelj. | 
ted gence; but an encouraging and instructing Opposition is one thing. 4 
‘ate a brawling, factious, irritating, and impeding Opposition, is another, | 
eae But whatever may be the political differences of honest men, their 7 ‘ 
mul first care should, in the present crisis, be to preserve Irish society from 5 
nee ‘ going to pieces, and resolving itselt into its first elements. rhe di BY 
aa tressed and harassed peasantry require to be protected from their ow, | 4 
tar passions ; and the government therefore should be supported, merely 
pos because it is a government, and independently of all minor consider. 
‘oet tions. Ireland to prosper, must first exist; and its existence as q a) 
4: nation is in momentary danger from the restlessness of its peasantry, “I 
ue It has been said that there are from a million to a million and a half | _port 
| of Irishmen living without regular employment ; and one-tenth of that | d old § 
ta mass of poverty in the market, is enough to weigh down the whole | 4 tion. 
. (a body of unskilled labourers. This evil must be attacked at its root, | win 
5 TPE but it cannot be relieved ina moment ; and, in the mean time, a strong | shal 
4 i government is essential, to prevent irreparable violence. ‘To diminish | — the 
ae human suffering, colonization on the largest possible scale mightdo | = Dor 
be much; but the deficiency of Ireland is in capital, not in men, or in | cs 
| i land to cultivate; and to develope capital, peace, security, and (there. | _pite 
ti fore again) a strong government, are necessary ingredients. Bya [| . 
Aj strong government is not meant a government backed by severe laws | 
aie and numerous bayonets, but a government strong by the concurrence | be! 
at of the intelligence and property of the country, by the voluntary u- [_ . 
Fy, bought support of the imperial people. To the people of Great Ff ’ 
oF Britain, the peace and prosperity of Ireland are of vital importance. | ma 
Let there be enduring civil war in Ireland, and there is an endof [ 
domestic improvements and of foreign influence in Great Britain. It 
is an imperative duty therefore in the people, while they see thata | _ 
full and a merciful measure of justice is meted to the Irish nation, to | : 
compress with the whole force of the empire, the Orange and agitating [| Pi 
factions, and the domestic tyranny of tithe lords and landlords. Let | 
them look to it, that the official stations of Ireland are committed 
to competent and honest hands, and not farmed out to the dependent ff hi 
and pauper aristocracy of England; let them see that the laws are a 
administered regularly and justly as in England; and that they are [> _ I 
not made the engines of party oppression, or aristocratic cupidity ;—in 
one word, Ireland is to England a farm long run to decay, out of th 
heart, and in the worst and least productive condition; let her treat gl 
F it therefore as a good husbandman would treat his estate so circum Fo = “ 
f ssanced ; but, in the mean time, let the Irish gentry look to their own , 
ae | affairs themselves, with something more of wisdom and of honesty N 
i rite | than they yet do, or their property in the soil will be soon reduced to : 
+ ; the possession of its title deeds. I 
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JACOB FAITHFUL! 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ** NEWTON FOSTER,” ‘“ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


‘* Bound ‘prentice to a watermun, 
1 learnt a bit to row ; 
And, bless your heart, | always was so gay.” 


«] say, master Stapleton, suppose we were to knock out a half 
port,” observed old Tom, after a silence of two minutes; “ for the 
old gentleman blows a devil of a cloud: that is, if no one has an objec- 
tion.” Stapleton gave a nod of assent, and I rose and put the upper 
window down a few inches. “ Aye, that’s right, Jacob; now we 
shall see what Miss Mary and he are about. You've been enjoying 
the lady all to yourself, master,” continued Tom, addressing the 
Domine. 

“ Verily and truly,” replied the Domine, “ even as a second Ju- 
piter.” 

“ Never heard of him.” 

“] presume not; still, Jacob will tell thee that the history is to 
be found in Ovid's Metamorphoses.” 

“ Never heard of the country, master.” 

“Nay, friend Dux, it is a book, not a country, in which thou 
mayst read how Jupiter at first descended unto Semele in a cloud.” 

“ And, pray, where did he come from, master ?” 

“ He came from heaven.” 

“ The devil he did. Well, if ever I gets there, I mean to stay.” 

“It was love, all-powerful love, which induced him, maiden,” re- 
plied the Domine, turning, with a smiling eye, to Mary. 

“Bove my comprehension altogether,” replied old ‘Tom. 

“ Human natur,” muttered Stapleton, with the pipe still between 
his lips. 

“ Not the first vessels that have run foul in a fog,” observed young 
Tom. 

“ No, boy; but generally there ar’n’t much love between them at 
those times. But, come, now that we can breathe again, suppose I 
give you a song. What shall it be, young woman, a sea ditty, or 
something spooney ?” 

“Q! something about love, if you've no objection, sir,” said 
Mary, appealing to the Domine. 

“ Nay, it pleaseth me, maiden, and I am of thy mind. Friend 
Dux, let it be Anacreontic.” 

“ What the devil's that ?” cried old Tom, lifting up his eyes, and 
taking the pipe out of his mouth. — 

“ Nothing of your own, father, that’s clear; but something to 
borrow, for it’s to be on tick,” replied Tom. 

“ Nay, boy, I would have been understood that the song should 
refer to woman or wine.” 


' Continued from p. 82. 
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182 Jacob Faithful. 


« Both of which are to his fancy,” observed young Tom to mp. 4 


“ 


might be warbled in a lady’s chamber without stirring the silk cur. 
tains. js 


id 


i piect 
aside. By: 
“ Human natur,” quaintly observed Stapleton. pty 

“ Well, then, you shall have your wish. I'll give you one thay | ; 

: cupt 





« Q! the days are gone when beauty bright tion. 
My heart’s chain wove, Baa 
When my dream of life, from morn to night, a 
Was Love—still Love, 4 4 
New hope may bloom, a! 
And days may come, 2 
Of milder, calmer beam ; ee 
But there’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As Love's young dream ; . 
O! there’s nothing half so sweet in life , 
As Love’s young dream.” 
yy" . -.. 5 
Che melody of the song, added to the spirits he had drunk, and § 
Mary’s eyes beaming on him, had a great effect upon the Domine. As P 
old Tom warbled out, so did the pedagogue gradually approach the chair eal 
of Mary, and as gradually entwine her waist with his own arm, his eyes F a 
° . . rn . . . ° : ) 
twinkling brightly on her. Old ‘Tom, who perceived it, had given me > De 
, ° . 0 
and Tom a wink, as he repeated the last two lines ; and when we saw for 
what was going on, we burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter. ; 
or . . . . €8S 
* Boys! boys!” said the Domine, starting up, “ thou hast awakened b 
: e 
me, by thy boisterous mirth, from a sweet musing created by the har- | 
© . 7 . . . 7 . . * es 
mony of Friend Dux’s voice. Neither do I discover the source of we 
thy cachinnation, seeing that the song is amatory and not comic. ) 
Sull it may not be supposed, at thy early age, that thou canst be mi 
affected by that which thou art too young to feel. Pr'ythee con- 
tinue, friend Dux—and, boys, restrain thy mirth.” - 
‘* Though the bard to purer fame may soar 
When wild youth’s past ; 
Though he were the wise, who frowned before, 
To smile at last. 
ne 


He'll never meet 
A joy so sweet 
In all his noon of fame, 
As when he sung to woman's ear 
The soul felt flame ; 
And at every close, she blush’d to hear 
The once lov'd name.” 


At the commencement of this verse, the Domine appeared to be F 
on his guard; but gradually moved by the power of song, he droppel F [ 
his elbow on the table, and his pipe underneath it : his forehead sunk F 
into his broad palm, and he remained motionless. The verse ended, f- 
and the Domine forgetting all around him, softly ejaculated, without fF 


looking up, “ Eheu! Mary.” a ; 
hs. Did you speak to me, sir?” said Mary, who perceived us titer F : 
ing, addressing the Domine, with a half-serious, half-mocking air. vi ; 

Ri Speak, maiden ? nay, I spoke not; yet thou mayst give me ny ] 
pipe, which apparently hath been abducted while I was listening © ; 


the song.” 


Ge ers! 
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Jacob Faithful. 183 


« Abducted ! that’s a new word; but it means smashed into twenty 
pieces, I suppose,” observed young Tom. * At all events, your pipe 
is, for you let it fall between your legs. 

« Never mind,” said Mary, rising from her chair, and going to the 
cupboard, “ here's another, sir.” 

« Well, master, am I to finish, or have you had enough of it ?” 

« Proceed, friend Dux, proceed ; and believe that I am all atten 


tion. 


« ©! that hallowed form is ne’er forgot 

Which first love trac’d, 

Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste. 
"Twas odour fled 
As soon as shed, 
"Twas memory’s wing’d dream. 

*T was a light that ne'er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ; 

O! ’twas a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream.” 


« Nay,” said the Domine, again abstracted, “ the metaphor is not 


just. * Life's dull stream.’ ‘ Lethe tacitus amnis, as Lucan hath it; 
but the stream of life flows—aye, flows rapidly—even in my veins. 
Doth not the heart throb and beat—yea, strongly—peradventure too 
forcibly against my better judgment? ‘ Confitcor misere molle cor 
esse mihi,’ as Ovid saith. Yet, must it not prevail? Shall one girl 
become victorious over seventy boys? Shall I, Domine Dobbs, 
desert my post ? Again succumb to I will even depart that I 
may be at my desk at matutinal hours.” 
_ “You don’t mean to leave us, sir?” said Mary, taking the Do- 
mine's arm. : 

“ Even so, fair maiden, for it waxeth late, and I have my duties 
to perform,” said the Domine, rising from his chair. 

“ Then you will promise to come again.” 

“ Peradventure I may.” 

“If you do not promise me that you will, I will not let you go 
now. 

“ Verily, maiden 

“ Promise,” interrupted Mary. 

“ Truly, maiden F 

“ Promise,” cried Mary. 

“In good sooth, maiden-—-” 

“ Promise,” reiterated Mary, pulling the Domine towards his chair. 

“ Nay, then I do promise, since thou wilt have it so,” replied the 
Domine. 

“ And when will you come ?” 
ng will not tarry,” replied the Domine; “ and now good night to 
all. 
The Domine shook hands with us, and Mary lighted him down 
stairs. I was much pleased with the resolution and sense of his 
danger thus shown by my worthy preceptor, and hoped that he would 
have avoided Mary in future, who evidently wished to make a con- 
quest of him for her own amusement and love of admiration; but 
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184 Jacob Faithful. 


still 1 felt that the promise exacted would be fulfilled, and | wa 
afraid that a second meeting, and that perhaps not before witnesses 
would prove mischievous. I made up my mind to speak to Mary on 
the subject as soon as I had an opportunity, and insist upon her no 
making a fool of the worthy old man. Mary remained below a muc) 
longer time than was necessary, and when she reappeared and looked 
at me, as if for a smile of approval, I turned from her with a cop. 
temptuous air. She sat down and looked confused. Tom also wa 
silent, and paid her no attention. A quarter of an hour passed whey 
he proposed to his father that they should be off, and the party broke 
up. Leaving Mary silent and thoughtful, and old Stapleton finishing 
his pipe, I took my candle and went to bed. 

The next day the moon changed, the weather changed, and a rapid 
thaw took place. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,” observed 
old Stapleton ; “ we watermen shall have the river to ourselves again, 
and the hucksters must carry their gingerbread nuts to another 
market.” It was, however, three or four days betore the river was 
clear of the ice so as to permit the navigation to proceed ; and during 
that time, I may as well observe, that there was dissension between 
Mary and me. 1 showed her that I resented her conduct, and at first 
she tried to pacify me; but finding that I held out longer than she 
expected, she turned round and was affronted in return. — Short 
words and no lessons were the order of the day; and, as each party 


appeared determined to hold out, there was little prospect of a recon- ' 


ciliation. In this she was the greatest sufferer, as I quitted the house 
atter breakfast, and did not return until dinner time. At first, old Sta- 
pleton plied very regularly, and took all the fares; but about a fort- 
night atter we had worked together, he used to leave me to look 
utter employment, and remain at the public-house. The weather was 
now fine, and after the severe frost it changed so rapidly, that most of 
the trees were in leaf, and the horse-chesnuts in full blossom. The 
wherry was in constant demand, and every evening I handed from 
four to six shillings over to old Stapleton. 1 was delighted with my 
life, and should have been pertectly happy if it had not been for my 
quarrel with Mary still continuing, she as resolutely refraining from 
making advances as I. How much may life be embittered by dis- 
sension with those you live with, even where there is no very warm 
attachment: the constant grating together worries and annoys, and 
although you may despise the atoms, the aggregate becomes insup- 
portable. I had no pleasure in the house, and the evenings, which 
formerly were passed so agreeably, were now a source of vexation, 
trom being forced to sit in company with one with whom I was not 
ou good terms. Old Stapleton was seldom at home till late, and this 
made it still worse. 1 was communing with myself one night, as 
l had my eyes fixed on my book, whether I should not make the 
lust advances, when Mary, who had been quietly at work, broke the 
man by asking me what I was reading. I replied in a quiet, grave 
one. 

“ Jacob,” said she in continuation. “ | think you have used me 


ver) ul to humble me in this manner. It was your business to make 
it up first.” . 
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Jacob Faithful. 185 


« Tam not aware that I have been in the wrong,” replied I. 

« [| do not say that you have; but what matter does that make ¢ 
You ought to give way to a woman. 

“Why sor 7 : 

« Why so! don't the whole world do so ? Do you not offer every 
thing first to a woman ¢ Is it not her right f 

« Not when she is in the wrong, Mary. 

« Yes, when she is in the wrong, Jacob; there’s no merit in doing 
it when she’s in the right.” 

«| think otherwise; at all events, it depends on how much she 
has been in the wrong, and I consider you have shown a bad heart, 
Mary.” 

«A bad heart! in what way, Jacob ?”’ 

«In realizing the fable of the boys and the frogs with the poor old 
Domine, forgetting that what may be sport to you is death to him.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he'll die of love,” replied Mary, 
laughing. 

“I should hope not; but you may contrive, and you have tried, 
all in your power to make him very wretched.” 

« And, pray, how do you know that I do not like the old gentle- 
man, Jacob? You appear to think that a girl is to fall in love with 
nobody but yourself. Why should I not love an old man with se 
much learning? I have been told that old husbands are much 
prouder of their wives than young ones, and pay them more atten- 
tion, and don’t run after other women. How do you know that I 
am not serious ?” 

“ Because I know your character, Mary, and am not to be deceived. 
If you mean to defend yourself in that way, we had better not talk 
any more. 

“ Lord, how savage you are! Well, then, suppose I did pay the 
old gentleman any attention. Did the young men pay me any? 
Did either you, or your precious friend, Mr. ‘Tom, even speak to me ?” 

“No; we saw how you were employed, and we both hate a jilt.” 

“QO! you do. Very well, sir, just as you please. I may make 
both your hearts ache for this some day or another.” 

“ Forewarned, forearmed, Mary; and I shall take care that they 
are forewarned as well as myself. As I perceive that you are so 
decided, I shall say no more. Only for your own sake, and your 
own happiness, I caution you. Recollect your mother, Mary, and 
recollect your mother’s death.” 

_ Mary covered up her face and burst into tears. She sobbed for a 
few minutes, and then came to me. “ You are right, Jacob, and I 
am a foolish—perhaps wicked—girl; but forgive me, and indeed I 
will try to behave better. But, as father says, it is human nature in 
me, and it’s hard to conquer our natures, Jacob.” 

“Will you promise me not to continue your advances to the 
Domine, Mary ?” 

“T will not, if I can help it, Jacob. I may forget for the moment, 
but I'll do all I can. It’s not very easy to look grave when one is 
erry, or sour when one is pleased.” 

“ But what can induce you, Mary, to practise upon an old man 
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Jacob Faithful. 


like him? If it were young Tom, I could understand it. The, 
might be some credit, and your pride might be flattered by the yj. 
tory; but an old man 

“ Still, Jacob, old or young, it’s much the same. I would like » 
have them all at my feet, and that’s the truth. I can’t help it. Apg 
I thought it a great victory to bring there a wise old man, who was 
full of Latin and learning, and who ought to know better. Tell m. 
Jacob, if old men allow themselves to be caught, as well as Young, 
where is the crime of catching them? Isn't there as much vanity ip 
an old man, in his supposing that I really could love him, as there js 
in me, who am but a young foolish girl, in trying to make him fond 
me ?” 

“ That may be; but still recollect that he is in earnest, and you are 
only joking, which makes a great difference ; and recollect further, 
that in trying at all, we very often lose all.” 

“ That I would take my chance of, Jacob,” replied Mary, proudly 
throwing her curly ringlets back with her hand from her white fore. 
head ; “ but what I now want, is to make friends with you. Come, 
Jacob, you have my promise to do my best.” 

“ Yes, Mary, and I believe you, so there’s my hand.” 

*“ You don’t know how miserable I have been, Jacob, since we 
quarrelled,” said Mary, wiping the tears away, which again com- 
menced flowing; “ and yet 1 don’t know why, for I’m sure | have 
almost hated you this last week—that I have; but the fact is, I like 
quarrelling very well for the pleasure of making it up again; but not 
for the quarrel to last so long as this has done.” 

“It has annoyed me too, Mary, for I like you very much in 
general.” 

* Well, then, now it’s all over; but, Jacob, are you sure you are 
friends with me 7” 

“* Yes, Mary.” 

Mary looked archly at me. ‘ You know the old saw, and I fee! 
the truth of it.” 

“ What, ‘kiss and make friends?’” replied I; “ with all my 
heart,” and I kissed her, without any resistance on her part. 

* No, I didn’t mean that, Jacob.” 

“ What then?” 

* Q! ‘twas another.” 

® Well, then, what was the other ?” 

“ Never mind, I forget it now,” said she laughing, and _ rising 
from the chair. “ Now I must go to my work again, and you must 
tell me what you've been doing this last fortnight.” 

Mary and I entered into a long and amicable conversation, till her 
father came home, when we retired to bed. “ I think,” said old St» 
pleton, the next morning, “ that I've had work enough; and I've be- 
longed to two benefit clubs for so long as to ‘title me to an allowance. 
I think, Jacob, I shall give up the wherry to you, and you shall in 
future give me one-third of your earnings, and keep the rest to your 
self. I don't see why you're to work hard all day for nothing. 
remonstrated against this excess of liberality ; but old Stapleton ws 
positive, and the arrangement was made. I afterwards discovereé 
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Jacob Faithful. 187 


what may probably occur to the reader, that Captain Turnbull was at 
the bottom of all this. He had pensioned old Stapleton, that I might 
become independent by my own exertions before I had served my 
ceship; and after breakfast, old Stapleton walked down with 
me to the beach, and we launched the boat. “ Recollect, Jacob,” 
said he, “ one-third, and honour bright ;” so saying, he adjourned 
to his old quarters, the public-house, to smoke his pipe, and think of 
human natur. I do not recollect any day of my life on which I felt 
more happy than on this: I was working for myself, and independent. 
I jumped into my wherry, and without waiting for a fare, I pushed 
off, and gaining the stream, cleaved through the water with delight 
as my reward; but after a quarter of an hour I sobered down with 
the recollection, that although I might pull about for nothing, for 
my own amusement, that as Stapleton was entitled to one-third, 
[had no right to neglect his interest; and I shot my wherry into 
the row, and stood with my hand and forefinger raised, watching 
the eye of every one who came towards the hard. I was fortunate 
that day, and when I returned, was proceeding to give Stapleton his 
share, when he stopped me. “ Jacob, it’s no use dividing now ; 
once a week will be better. I likes things to come in a lump; ‘cause 
d'ye see—it’s—it’s—human natur.” 
‘I consider that this was the period from which I might date my 
first launching into human life. 1 was now nearly eighteen years old, 
strong, active, and well made, full of spirits, and overjoyed at the 
independence which I had so much sighed for. Since the period of 
my dismissal from Mr. Drummond's, my character had much altered. 
I had become grave and silent, brooding over my wrongs, harbouring 
feelings of resentment against the parties, and viewing the world in 
general through a medium by no means favourable. I had become 
insome degree restored from this unwholesome state of mind, from 
having rendered an important service to Captain Turnbull, for we love 
the world better as we feel that we are more useful in it; but the inde- 
pendence now given to me was the acmé of my hopes and wishes. I 
felt so happy, so buoyant in mind, that I could even think of the two 
clerks in Mr. Drummond's employ without feelings of revenge. Let 
it, however, be remembered, that the world was all before me in anti- 
cipation only. 
“ Boat, sir?” 
“No, thanky, my lad. I want old Stapleton—is he here ?” 
“ No, sir; but this is his boat.” 
“Humph! can’t he take me down?” 
“ No, sir; but I can, if you please.” 
“ Well, then, be quick.” 
_ A sedate looking gentleman, about forty-five years of age, stepped 
into the boat, and in a few seconds I was in the stream, shooting the 
bridge with the ebbing tide. 

“ What's the matter with deaf Stapleton ?” 

“ Nothing, sir; but he is getting old, and has made the boat over 
to me.” 

“ Are you his son ?” 

“No, sir, his "prentice.” 

“ Humph ! sorry deaf Stapleton’s gone.” 
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“ I can be as deaf’ as he, sir, if you wish it.” 

“Humph!” 

The gentleman said no more at the time, and I pulled down ti, 
river in silence; but in a few minutes he began to move his hang 
up and down, and his lips, as if he was in conversation. Gradually 
his action increased, and words were uttered. At last he brok 
out:—* It is with this conviction, I may say, important conviction, 
Mr. Speaker. that I now deliver my sentiments to the Commons 
House of Parliament, trusting that no honourable member will decid: 
until he has fully weighed the importance of the arguments which | 
have submitted to his judgment.” He then stopped, as if awa 
that I was present, and looked at me; but, prepared as I was, ther 
was nothing in my countenance which exhibited the least sign of 
merriment; or, indeed, of having paid any attention to what he had 
been saying, for I looked carelessly to the right and left at the banks 
of the river. He again entered into conversation. 

“ Have you been long on the river ?” 

‘ Born on it, sir.” 

‘ How do you like the profession of a waterman ?” 

‘ Very well, sir; the great point is to have regular customers.” 
* And how do you gain them ?” 

‘ By holding my tongue ; keeping their counsel and my own.” 

* Very good answer, my boy. People who have much to do can- 
not afford to lose even their time on the water. Just now I was pre. 
paring and thinking over my speech in the House of Commons.” 

“So I supposed, sir; and I think the river is a very good place for 
it, as no one can overhear you except the person whose services you 
have hired—and you need not mind him.” 

* Very true, my lad; but that’s why I liked deat’ Stapleton—he 
could not hear a word.” 

* But, sir, if you've no objection, I like to hear it very much; and 
you may be sure that I shall never say any thing about it, if you will 
trust me.” 

“Do you, my lad? well, then, I'll just try it over again. You 
shall be the speaker—mind you hold your tongue, and don’t interrupt 
me. 

The gentleman then began: “ Mr. Speaker, I should not have ven 
tured to address the house at this late hour, did I not consider that 
the importance of the question now before it is—so important—no, 
that won't do—did I not consider that the question now before it 's 
of that, I may say paramount importance, as to call forth the best 
energies of every man who is a well wisher to his country. With this 
conviction, Mr. Speaker, humble individual as I am, I feel it my duty, 
I may say, my bounden duty, to deliver my sentiments upon the sub- 


a 
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ject. The papers which I now hold in my hand, Mr. Speaker, and to 


which I shall soon have to call the attention of the House, will, 
trust, fully establish—_—” 

“ I say, waterman, be you taking that chap to Bedlam ?” cried a 
shrill female voice close to us. The speech was stopped, we looked 
up, and perceived a wherry with two females passing close to us. A 
shout of laughter followed the observation, and my face looked very 
much confused and annoyed, 
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I had often read the papers in the public-house, and remembering 
what was usual in the House in case of interruption, called out, 
« Order, order !” This made the gentleman laugh, and as the other 
wherry was now far off, he recommenced his oration, with which I 
shall not trouble my reader. It was a very fair speech I have no 
doubt, but I forget what it was about. 

I landed him at Westminster Bridge, and received treble my fare. 
“«Recollect,” said he, on paying me, that I shall look out for you 
when Lcome down again, which I do every Monday morning, and 
sometimes oftener. What's your name ?” 

« Jacob, sir ?” 

“ Very well; good morning, my lad.” 

This gentleman became a very regular and excellent customer, and 
we used to have a great deal of conversation, independent of debating 
in the wherry ; and I must acknowledge, that I received from him not 
only plenty of money, but a great deal of valuable information. 

A few days after this, 1 had an opportunity of ascertaining how far 
Mary would keep her promise. I was plying at the river side as 
usual, when old Stapleton came up to me, with his pipe in his mouth, 
and said, “ Jacob, there be that old gentleman up at our house with 
Mary. Now I sees a great deal, but I says nothing. Mary will be 
her mother over again, that’s sartain. Suppose you go and see your 
old teacher, and leave me to look arter a customer. I begin to feel 
as if handling the sculls a little would be of sarvice tome. We all 
think idleness be a very pleasant thing when we're obliged to work, 
but when we are idle, then we feel that a little work be just as agree- 
able—that’s human natur.” 

I thought that Mary was very likely to forget all her good resolu- 
tions, from her ardent love of admiration, and I was determined to go 
and break up the conference. I therefore left the boat to Stapleton, 
and hastened to the house. I did not much like to play the part of an 
eaves-dropper, and was quite undecided how I should act, whether to 
go in at once, or not, when, as I passed under the window, which was 
open, | heard very plainly the conversation which was going on. I 
stopped in the street, and listened to the Domine in continuation. 
“But, fair maiden, omnia vincit amor—here am I, Domine Dobbs, who 
have long passed the grand climacteric, and can already muster three- 
score years—who have authority over seventy boys—being Magister 
Princeps, et Dux of Brentford Grammar School—who have affectioned 
only the sciences, and communed only with the classics—who have 
ever turned a deaf ear to the allurements of thy sex, and even har- 
dened my heart to thy fascination—here am I, even 1, Domine Dobbs, 
‘uing at the feet of a maiden who hath barely ripened into woman- 
hood, who knoweth not to read or write, and whose father earns his 
bread by manual labour. I feel it all—I feel that I am too old—that 
thou art too young—that I am departing from the ways of wisdom, 
and am regardless of my worldly prospects. Still, omnia vincit amor, 
: bow to the all-powerful god, doing him homage through thee, 

eye Vainly have I resisted—vainly have I, as I have lain in my 
oo — thee from my thoughts, and tear samy pire 
eal on, lave | not felt thy presence every where : Jo not 
ly worthy coadjutor, Mistress Bately, the matron, by calling 
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ee her by the name of Mary, when I have always addressed her by her : he wort 
tee baptismal name of Deborah ? Nay, have not the boys in the classes 2 7 ha 
it ‘ q discovered my weakness, and do not they shout out Mary in the ; ~ n+ tl 
Bret hours of play? Mare periculosum et turbitum, hast thou been to nm, F ' os thee 
{it I sleep not—I eat not,—and every sign of love which hath been pro . ar An 
e ‘ : duced by Ovidius Naso, whom | have diligently collated, do I find jy s ‘“ Be 
4 i mine own person. Speak then, maiden. I have given vent tomy F  — warnin, 
od 4! feelings, do thou the same, that I may return, and leave not my flock [| Mary— 
f without their shepherd. Speak, maiden.” ew Ge 
“| will, sir, if you will get up,” replied Mary, who paused, ani | me.” 
then continued. “I think, sir, that I am young and foolish, and yoy «Ye 
are old and—and—— ” ; & I he: 
« Foolish, thou would’st say.” hice ay 
“ ] had rather you said it, sir, than 1; it is not for me to use such 2 wlahies 
an expression towards one so leirned as you are. I think, sir, that] : the “ 
am too young to marry, and that perhaps you are—too old. I think, but Iv 
sir, that you are too clever—and that 1 am very ignorant ; that i The 
would not suit you in your situation to marry ; and that it would no The ri 
suit me to marry you—equally obliged to you all the same.” seen fh 
* Perhaps thou hast in thy reply proved the wiser of the two,’ Funny 
answered the Domine; “but why, maiden, didst thou raise those J scene, 
feelings, those hopes, in my breast, only to cause me pain, and make place, | 
me drink deep of the cup of disappointment ? Why didst thou appear F tor my 
to cling to me in fondness, if thou felt not a yearning towards me?” of my 
“ But are there net other sorts of love besides the one you would F the th 
require, sir? May I not love you because you are so clever, and» > he was 
learned in Latin? may I not love you as I do my father?” '"-mour, 
“ True, true, child; it is all my own folly, and I must retrace my ' anda 
steps in sorrow. I have been deceived—but I have been deceived stand 
only by myself. My wishes have clouded my understanding, and were 0 
have obscured my reason; have made me forgetful of my advanced he ma 
years, and of the little favour I was likely to find in the eyes ofa — The fi 
young maiden. I have fallen into a pit through blindness, and I must — house 
extricate myself, sore as will be the task. Bless thee, maiden, bles Fas he « 
thee! May another be happy in thy love, and never feel the barb of “M 
disappointment. I will pray for thee, Mary—that Heaven may bles F replied 
thee.” (And the Domine turned away and wept. ) I sh 
Mary appeared to be moved by the good old man’s affliction, and & «T) 
her heart probably smote her for her coquettish behavour. She at- pushin 
tempted to console the Domine, and appeared to be more than half & 
crying herself.‘ Nay, sir, do not take on so, you make me feel very 
uncomfortable. I have been wrong—I feel I have—though you have 7 
not blamed me. I am a very foolish girl.” : “0 
“ Bless thee, child—bless thee,” replied the Domine, in a subdued We sh 
voice. again | 
“ Indeed, sir, 1 don't deserve it—I feel I do not; but pray do not § 
grieve, sir, things will go cross in love. Now, sir, I'll tell you a secret 
to prove it to you. 1 love Jacob—love him very much, ‘and he does 
not care for me—I am sure he does not; so you see, sir, you're not 
the only one—who is—very unhappy ;” and Mary commenced sobbing Then 


with the Domine. | as bla 
“ Poor thing!” said the Domine ; “and thou lovest Jacob? truly® They 
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he worthy of thy love. And at thy early age, thou knowest what it 
is to have thy love unrequited. Truly is this a vale of tears—yet let 
us be thankful. Guard well thy heart, child, for Jacob may not be 
for thee; nay, I feel that he will not be.” 

« And why so, sir?” replied Mary, despondingly. 

« Because, maiden—but nay, I must not tell thee; only take my 
warning, Which is meant in kindness and in love. Fare thee well, 
Marvy—fare thee well! I come not here again.” 

« Good by, sir, and pray forgive me; this will be a warning to 
me.” 

« Verily, maiden, it will be a warning to us both. God bless thee!” 

I heard, by the sound, that Mary had vouchsafed to the Domine a 
kiss, and soon afterwards his steps, as he descended the stairs. Not 
wishing to meet him, I turned round the corner, and went down to 
the river, thinking over what had passed. I felt pleased with Mary, 
but I was not in love with her. 

The spring was now far advanced, and the weather was delightful. 
The river was beautiful, and parties of pleasure were constantly to be 
seen floating up and down with the tide. The Westminster boys, the 
Funny club, and other amateurs in their fancy dresses, enlivened the 
scene, while the races for prize wherries, which occasionally took 
place, rendered the water one mass of life and motion. How I longed 
for my apprenticeship to be over, that I might try for a prize! One 
of my best customers was a young man, who was an actor at one of 
the theatres, and who, like the M.P., used to rehearse the whole time 
he was in the boat; but he was a lively, noisy personage, full of hu- 
mour, and perfectly indifferent as to appearances. He had a quiz 
and a quirk for every body that passed in another boat, and would 
stand up and rant at them until they considered him insane. We 
were on very intimate terms, and I never was more pleased than when 
he made his appearance, as it was invariably the signal for mirth. 
the first time I certainly considered him to be a lunatic, for play- 
house phraseology was quite new to me. “ Boat sir,” cried I to him, 
as he came to the hard. 

“ My affairs do even drag me homeward. Go on, I'll follow thee,” 
replied he, leaping into the boat. “ Our fortune lies upon this jump.” 

I shoved off the wherry, “ Down, sir?” 

“Down,” replied he, pointing downwards with his finger, as if 
pushing at something. 


“ Down, down to h—ll, and say I sent you there.” 


“ — 2 , Lt oh) 9 

Thanky, sir, I'd rather not, if it’s all the same to you. 

‘ . ne . ” 
. Our tongue is rough, coz—and my condition is not smooth. 

e shot the bridge, and went rapidly down with the tide, when he 
again commenced : 


“Thus with imagin’d wing our swift scene flies, 
In motion of no less celerity 
Than that of thought.’ 


~~ his atterttion was drawn by a collier’s boat, pulled by two men, 
as black as chimney sweeps, with three women in the stern sheets. 
ey made for the centre of the river, to get into the strength of the 
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tide, and were soon abreast and close to the wherry, pulling with y 
down the stream. 

‘«« There’s a dandy young man,” said one of the women, with an i 
straw bonnet and very dirty ribbons, laughing and pointing to my 
man, 

‘* Plead you to me, fair dame? I know you not: 


At Ephesus I am but two hours old, 
As strange unto your town as to your talk.’’ 


« Well, he be a reg'lar rum cove, I've a notion,” said another of the 
women, when she witnessed the theatrical airs of the speaker, wh 
immediately recommenced— 

“« The barge she sat in, like a burnished throne, 
Burned on the water—the poop was beaten gold : 
Purple the sails, and so perfumed, that 
The winds were love-sick with them ; the oars were silver ; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 
The water, which they beat, to follow faster, 
As amorous of their strokes. For her own person, 
It beggared all description.” 


“Come, I'll be blowed but we've had enough of that, so just shut 
your pan,” said one of the women, angrily. 


‘* Her gentlewomen, like the Naiades, 
So many mermaids tend her,” 


“ Mind what you're arter, or your mouth will tend to your mischief 
young fellow.” 
“ From the barge 


A strange invisible perfume bits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs.” 


“ Jem, just run him alongside, and break his head with your oar.’ 
“ IT thinks as how I will, if he don’t mend his manners.” 


“ I saw her once 
Hop forty paces through the public streets.” 


“ You lie, you livered face rascal, I never walked the streets in my 
life; I'm a lawful married woman. Jem, do you call yourself a mar, 
and stand this here ?” 

“ Well now, Sal, but he is a nice young man. Now an't he?” ob 
served one of the other women. 

** Away, 
Away, you trifler, Love! I love thee not, 
I care not for thee, Kate; this is no world 
To play with mammets, and to tilt with lips ; 
We must have bloody noses and cracked crowns.” 


“I've a notion you will, too, my hearty, interrupted one of the 
colliers. That ere tongue of yours will bring you into disgrace. 
give her a jerk towards the wherry, and we'll duck him.” 

“ My friend,” said the actor, addressing me, 


* Let not his unwholesome corpse come between the wind and my nobility. 


Let us exeunt, O. P.” , 
Although I could not understand his phrases, I knew very we 
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what he meant, and pulling smartly, I shoved towards the shore, and 
a-head. Perceiving this, the men in the boat, at the intimation of the 
women, who stood up, waving their bonnets, gave chase to us; and 
my companion appeared not a little alarmed. However, by great 
exertion on my part, we gained considerably, and they abandoned the 
pursuit. ” . . 
“ Now, by two-headed Janus,” said my companion, as he looked 
back upon the colliers, 
« Nature hath framed strange fellows in her time, 
Some that will evermore peep through their eves, 
And laugh like parrots at a bagpiper, 
And others of such a vinegar aspect, 


That they’!l not show their teeth by way of smile, 
Though Nestor swear the jest be laughable. 


4 

And now,” continued he, addressing me, “ What's your name, sir ? 
Of what condition are you—and of what place, I pray ?” 

Amused with what had passed, I replied, “That my name was 
Jacob—that 1 was a waterman, and born on the river.” 

“] find thee apt; but tell me, art thou perfect that our ship hath 
touched upon the deserts of Bohemia ?” 

“ Do you land at Westminster, sir?” 


“No; at Blackfriars,—there attend my coming. 


“ Base is the slave who pays; nevertheless, what is your fare, my 
lad ? 


‘What money’s in my purse ’—Seven groats and two-pence. 


“ By Jove, I am not covetous of gold, 
Nor care | who doth feed upon my cost. 


“ But, 
“TI can get no remedy for this consumption of the purse. 


“Here, my lad, is that enough ?” 

“Yes, sir, I thank you.” 

“Remember poor Jack, sir,” said the usual attendant at the land- 
ing place, catching his arm as he careened the wherry on getting 
out. 


** Tf he fall in, good night—or sink or swim. 


“Jack, there is a penny for you. Jacob, farewell—we meet again ;” 
and away he went, taking three of the stone steps at each spring. 
This gentleman’s name was, as I afterwards found out, Tinfoil, an 
actor of second-rate merit on the London boards. The Haymarket 
Theatre was where he principally performed, and as we became 
better acquainted, he offered to procure me orders to see the play, 
when I should wish to go there. 

One morning he came down to the hard, and, as usual, I expected 
o he would go down the river. I ran to my boat, and hauled in 
close, 

“No, Jacob, no; this day you will not carry Caesar and his for- 
tunes, but I have an order for you.” 

June 1834,—vou. x.—NO. XXXVIII. 0 
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« Thank you, sir; what is the play?” 

“The play—pooh! no play; but I hope it will prove a fare 
nevertheless, before it’s over. We are to have a pic-nic party Ups 
one of those little islands up the river by Kew. All sock and buskiy 
all theatricals; if the wherries upset, the Haymarket may shut m 
for it will be ‘ exeunt omnes’ with all its best performers. Look yoy 
Jacob, we shall want three wherries, and I leave you to pick out th 
other two—oars in each, of course. You must be at Whitehall steps 
punctually at nine o'clock, and I dare say the ladies won't make yoy 
wait more than an hour or two, which, for them, is tolerably punctual’ 

Mr. Tinfoil then entered into the arrangement for remuneration, 
and walked away; and I was conning over in my mind whom I should 
select from my brother watermen, and whether I should ask old Sta. 
pleton to take the other oar in my boat, when I heard a voice never 
to be mistaken by me :— 


* Life’s like a summer's day, 
Warmed by a sunny ray.” 


“ Lower away yet, Tom. That'll do, my trump.” 


** Sometimes a dreary cloud, 
Chill blast or tempest loud.” 


“ Look out for Jacob, Tom,” cried the old man, as the head of the 
lighter, with her mast lowered down, made its appearance throug) 
the arch of Putney Bridge. 

“ Here he is, father,” replied Tom, who was standing forward by 
the windlass, with the fall in his hand. 

I had shoved off, on hearing old Tom’s voice, and was alongside 
almost as soon as the lighter had passed under the bridge, and dis 
covered old Tom at the helm. I sprung on the deck with the chain- 
painter of the wherry in my hand, made it fast, and went aft to old 
Tom, who seized my hand. 

“This is as it should be, my boy, both on the look out for each 
other. The heart warms when we know the feeling is on both sides 
You're seldom out of our thoughts, boy, and always in our hearts 
Now jump forward, for Tom's fretting to greet you, I see, and you 
may just as well help him to sway up the mast when you are there. 

[ went forward, shook hands with Tom, and then clapped on the 
fall, and assisted him to hoist the mast. We then went aft to his f 
ther, and communicated every thing of interest which had passed since 
our last meeting at old Stapleton’s. 

“ And how's Mary?” inquired Tom; “ she’s a very fine lass, and 
I've thought of her more than once; but I saw that all you said about 
her was true. How she did flam that poor old Domine!” 

“1 have had a few words with her about it, and she has promised 
to be wiser,” replied I; “ but as her father says, ‘ in her, it's humas 
natur. 

“ She's a fine craft,” observed old Tom, “ and they always be 8 
little ticklish. But, Jacob, you've had some inquiries made after you 
and by the women, too.” 

“Indeed?” replied I. 
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« Yes; and I have had the honour of being sent for into the par- 
jour. Do you guess now?” 

« Yes,” said 1, a gloom coming over my countenance, “I presume 
it is Mrs. Drummond and Sarah whom you refer to?” 

« Exactly.” 

Tom then informed me that Mrs. Drummond had sent for him, and 
asked a great many questions about me, and desired him to say that 
they were very glad to hear that I was well and comfortable, and 
hoped that I would call and see her and Sarah when I came that way. 
Mrs. Drummond then left the room, and Tom was alone with Sarah, 
who desired him to say, that her father had found out that I had not 
been wrong; that he had dismissed both the clerks; and that he was 
very sorry he had been so deceived—and then, said Tom, Miss Sarah 
told me to say from herself, that she had been very unhappy since 
you had left them, but that she hoped that you would forgive and forget 
some day or another, and come back to them ; and that I was to give 
you her love, and call next time we went up the river for something 
that she wanted to send to you. So you perceive, Jacob, that you 
are not forgotten, and justice has been done to you.” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ but it has been done too late; so let us say 
no more about it. I am quite happy as I am.” 

I then told them of the pic-nic party of the next day, upon which 
Tom volunteered to take the other oar in my boat, as he would not 
be wanted while the barge was at the wharf. Old Tom gave his 
consent, and it was agreed he should meet me next morning at day- 
light. 

“[T've a notion there'll be some fun, Jacob,” said he, “ from what 
you say.” 

“I think so, too; but you've towed me two miles, and I must be 
off again, or I shall lose my dinner; so good bye.” 1 selected two 
other wherries in the course of the afternoon, and then returned 
home. 

It was a lovely morning when Tom and I washed out the boat, and 
having dressed ourselves in our neatest clothes, we shoved off in 
company with the two other wherries, and dropped leisurely down 
the river, with the last of the ebb. When we pulled into the stairs 
at Whitehall, we found two men waiting for us with three or four 
hampers, some baskets, an iron saucepan, a frying-pan, and a large 
tin pail, with a cover, full of rough ice to cool the wines. We were 
directed to put all these articles into one boat, the others to be re- 
served for the company. 

“Jacob,” said Tom, “don’t let us be kitchen, I'm togged out for 
the parlour.” 

This point had just been arranged, and the articles put into the 
wherry, when the party made their appearance, Mr. Tinfoil acting 
as master of the ceremonies. 

“Fair Titania,” said he, to the lady who appeared to demand, and, 
therefore, received the most attention, “ allow me to hand you to 
your throne.” 

“ Many thanks, good Puck,” replied the lady, “ we are well placed ; 

t, dear me, I hav'n't brought, or I've lost, my vinaigrette ; I po- 
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sitively cannot go without it. What can my woman have beg 
about ?” 

‘ Pease-blossom and Mustard-seed are much to blame,” replied 
Tinfoil, “ but shall I run back for it?” 

“ Yes,” replied the lady, “ and be here again, e’er the leviathay 
can swim a league.” 

“ T'll put a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,” replied the 
gentleman, stepping out of the boat. 

* Won't you be a little out of breath before you come back, sir?’ 
said Tom, joining the conversation. 

This remark, far from giving offence, was followed by a general 
laugh. Before Mr. Tinfoil was out of sight, the lost vinaigrette 
was dropped out of the lady’s handkerchief; he was, therefore, re. 
called; and the whole of the party being arranged in the two boats, 
we shoved off; the third boat, in which the provender had been 
stowed, followed us, and was occupied by the two attendants, a call- 
boy and scene-shifter, who were addressed by ‘Tinfoil as Caliban and 
Stephano. 

* Ts all our company here?” said a pert looking, little pug-nosed 
man, who had taken upon himself the part of Quince, the Carpenter, 
in the Midsummer Night's Dream. ‘ You Nick Bottom,” continued 
he, addressing another, “ are set down for Pyramus.” 

The party addressed did not, however, appear to enter into the 
humour. He was a heavy made, rather corpulent, white-faced, per- 
sonage, dressed in white jane trowsers, white waistcoat, brown coat, 
and white hat. Whether any thing had put him out of humour, | 
know not, but it was evident that he was the butt of the ladies and 
most of the party. 

* T'll just thank you,” replied this personage, whose real name was 
Winterbottom, “ to be quiet, Mr. Western, for I sha’n’t stand any of 
your nonsense.” 

“QO Mr. Winterbottom, surely you are not about to sow the seeds 
of discord so early. Look at the scene before you—hear how the 
birds are singing, how merrily the sun shines, and how beautifully the 
water sparkles!) Who can be cross on such a morning as this?” 

“No, miss,” replied Mr. Winterbottom, “ not at all—not at all— 
only my name's Winterbottom, and not Bottom. I don’t wear an 
ass's head to please any body—that’s all. I won't be Bottom—thats 
flat.” 

* Or round, sir, which?” observed Tom. 

“ Round or flat, what business have you to shove your oar in?” 

“ I was hired for the purpose,” replied Tom, dipping his oar in the 
water, and giving a hearty stroke. 

“ Stick to your own element then—shove your oar into the water, 
but not into our discourse.” 

“ Well, sir, I won't say another word, if you don’t like it.” 

“ But you may to me,” said Titania, laughing, “ whenever yo 
please.” , 

“And to me, too,” said Tinfoil, who was amused with Toms 
replies. 

Mr. Winterbottom became very wroth, and demanded to be put 
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shore directly, but the Fairy Queen ordered us to obey him at our 
peril, and Mr. Winterbottom was carried up the river very much 
’ 


against his inclination. yn 
« Our friend is not himself,” said Mr. Tinfoil, producing a key 


bugle, “ but 
« Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast, 
To soften rocks, and rend the knotted oak ; 


and therefore will we try the effect of it upon his senses.” Mr. 
Tinfoil then played the air in Midas, 


« Pray Goody please to moderate,” &c, 


during which Mr. Winterbottom looked more sulky than ever. As 
soon as the air was finished, another of the party responded with his 
flute, from the other boat—while Mr. Quince played what he called 
bass, by snapping his fingers. The sounds of the instruments floated 
along the flowing and smooth water, reaching the ears and attracting 
the attention of many, who for a time rested from their labour, or 
hung listlessly over the gunnels of the vessels, watching the boats, 
and listening to the harmony. All was mirth and gaiety—the wher- 
ries kept close to each other, and between the airs the parties kept 
up a lively and witty conversation, occasionally venting their admira- 
tion upon the verdure of the sloping lawns and feathering trees, with 
which the banks of the noble river is so beautifully adorned: even 
Mr. Winterbottom had partially recovered his serenity, when he was 
again irritated by a remark of Quince. 

“You can play no part but Pyramus; for Pyramus is a sweet-faced 
man—a proper man as one shall see on a summer's day; a most 
lovely gentleman-like man; therefore, you must needs play Pyramus.” 

“Take care I don't play the devil with your physiognomy, Mr. 
Western,” retorted Winterbottom. 

Here, Caliban, in the third boat, began playing the fiddle and 
singing to it, 
** Gaffer, Gaffer’s son, and his little jackass, 
Were trotting along the road ;” 


the chorus of which ditty was ¢ Ec-aw, Ec-aw!’ like the braying of a 
jackass, | 

“ Bless thee, Bottom, bless thee, thou art translated,” cried Quince, 
looking at Winterbottom. 

“ Very well—very weli, Mr. Western. I don’t want to upset the 
wherry, and therefore you're safe at present, but the reckoning will 
come—so I give you warning.” 

“ Slaves of my lamp, do my bidding, I will have no quarrelling 
here, . You, Quince, shut your mouth ; you, Winterbottom, draw in 
your lips, and I, your queen, will charm you with a song,” said Ti- 
ak waving her little hand. The fiddler ceased playing, and the 
oice of the fair actress rivetted all our attention. 

* Wilt thou waken, bride of Mav, 
While flowers are fresh, and sweet bells chime, 
Listen and learn from my roundelay, 


How all life's pilot-boats sailed one day 
A match with time 
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“ Love sat on a lotus-leaf aloft, 

And saw old Time in his loaded boat, 

Slowly he crossed Life’s narrow tide, 

While Love sat clapping his wings, and cried, 
* Who will pass Time 
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«« Patience came first, but soon was gone, 
With helm and sail to help Time on ; 
Care and Grief could not lend an oar, 
And Prudence said, (while he staid on shore,) 
‘| wait for Time.’ 


‘ Hope filled with flowers her cork-tree bark, 
And lighted its helm with a glowworm’s spark ; 
Then Love, when he saw his bark fly past, 
Said, ‘ lingering ‘Time will soon be passed,’ 
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‘ Hope outspeeds Time.’ ce 
“« Wit went nearest Old Time to pass, ——. w 
With his diamond oar and boat of glass, . 
A feathery dart from his store he drew, y 
And shouted, while far and swift it flew, | 
‘O Mirth kills Time.’ ’ 
‘* But Time sent the feathery arrow back, 
Hope's boat of Amaranthus missed its track ; 
Then Love bade his butterfly-pilots move, 
And laughing, said, ‘ They shall see how Love | 


Can conquer Time.’” 





I hardly need say that the song was rapturously applauded, and 
most deservedly so. Several others were demanded from the ladies | 
and gentlemen of the party, and given without hesitation; but I can | 
not now recall them to memory. The bugle and the flute played 
between whiles, and all was laughter and merriment. 

“ There's a sweet place,” said Tinfoil, pointing to a villa on the | 
Thames. “ Now, with the fair Titania and ten thousand a year, one 
could there live happy.” bi 

“I'm afraid the fair Titania must go to market without the latter | 
incumbrance,” replied the lady; “ the gentleman must find the ten | 
thousand a-year, and I must bring as my dowry x ‘ 

* Ten thousand charms,” interrupted Tinfoil—* that’s most true, 


and pity ‘tis too true. Did your fairyship ever hear my epigram on 
the subject? 
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‘* Let the lads of the East love the maids of Cash-meer, = 
Nor affection with interest clash, ee 

Far other idolatry pleases us here, Es 
We adore but the maids of Mere Cash.’”’ 


i “ Excellent, good Puck! Have you any more ?” 


“ Not of my own, but you have heard what Winterbottom wrote 
under the bust of Shakespeare last Jubilee ?” 


‘I knew not that Apollo had ever visited him.” 
* You shall hear : 
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“« In this here place the bones of Shakspeare lie, 
But that ere form of his shall never die ; 
| A speedy end and soon, this world may have, 
But Shakspeare’s name shall bloom beyond the grave,” 
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pense, growled out Winterbottom. “ I never wrote a line of poetry 
in my lite.” 

«No one said you did, Winterbottom; but you won't deny that 

you wrote those lines.” 
’ Mr. Winterbottom disdained a repiy. Gaily did we pass the varie- 
gated banks of the river, swept up with a strong flood tide, and at 
last arrived at the little island agreed upon as the site of the pic-nic. 
The company disembarked, and were busy looking for a convenient 
spot for their entertainment. Quince making a rapid escape from 
Winterbottom, the latter remaining on the bank. *“ Jenkins,” said 
he, to the man christened Caliban, “ you did not forget the salad?” 

“ No, sir, I bought it myself. It’s on the top of the little hamper.” 

Mr. Winterbottom, who it appears was extremely partial to salad, 
was satisfied with the reply, and walked slowly away. 

“ Well,” said Tom to me, wiping the perspiration from his brow 
with his handkerchief, “ I wouldn't have missed this for any thing. 
I only wish father had been here. I hope that young lady will sing 
again before we part.” 

“ I think it very likely, and that the fun of the day is only begun,” 
replied 1; “ but, come, let’s lend a hand to get the prog out of the 
boat.” 

“Pat! Pat! and here’s a marvellous convenient place for our re- 
hearsal. This green plot shall be our stage,” cried Quince, address- 
ing the others of the party. 

The locality was approved, and now all were busy in preparation. 
The hampers were unpacked, and cold meats, poultry, pies of various 
kinds, pasty, &c. appeared in abundance. 

“ This is no manager’s feast,” said Tinfoil; “ the fowls are not 
made of wood, nor is small beer substituted for wine. Don Juan's 
banquet to the Commendador is a farce to it.” 

“ All the manager’s stage banquets are farces, and very sorry jokes 
in the bargain,” replied another. 

“ IT wish old Morris had to eat his own suppers.” 

“He must get a new set of teeth, or they'll prove a deal too 
tough.” 

“ Hiss! turn him out! he’s made a pun.” 

The hampers were now emptied; some laid the cloth upon the 
grass, and arranged the plates, and knives, and forks. The ladies 
were busy as the gentlemen—some were wiping the glasses, others 
putting salt into the salt-cellars. Titania was preparing the salad. 
Mr. Winterbottom, who was doing nothing, accosted her: “ May I 
beg as a favour that you do not cut the salad too small? it loses 
much of its crispness.” 

“ Why, what a Nebuchadnezzar you are! However, sir, you shall 
be obeyed.” 

“ Who can fry fish ?” cried Tinfoil. ‘“ Here are two pairs of soles 
and some eels. Where's Caliban ?” 

“ Here am I, sir,” replied the man, on his knees, blowing up a fire 
which he had kindled. « I have got the soup to mind.” 

“ Where's Stephano ?” 
“ Cooling the wine, sir.” 
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“* Who, then, can fry fish, I ask ?” 

“ I can, sir,” replied Tom; “ but not without butter.” 

“ Butter shalt thou have, thou disturber of the element. Have we 
not Hiren here ?” 

“ I wasn't Aired as a cook, at all events,” replied Tom; “ but I'y 
rather a dab at it.” 

“ Then shalt thou have the place,” replied the actor. 

“ With all my heart and sow/,” cried Tom, taking out his knife, and 
commencing the necessary operations of skinning the fish. 

In half an hour all was ready: the fair Titania did me the honour 
to seat herself upon my jacket, to ward off any damp from the 
ground. The other ladies had also taken their respective seats as 
allotted by the mistress of the revels; the table was covered by many 
of the good things of this life; the soup was ready in a tureen at one 
end, and Tom had just placed the fish on the table, while Mr. Quince 
and Winterbottom, by the commands of Titania, were dispatched for 
the wine and other varieties of potations. When they returned, 
eyeing one another askance, Winterbottom looking daggers at his 


opponent, and Quince not quite easy even under the protection of 


Titania, Tom had just removed the fryingpan from the fire, with 
its residuary grease still babbling. Quince having deposited his load, 
was about to sit down, when a freak came into Tom’s head, which, 
however, he dared not put in execution himself; but “a nod is as 
good as a wink to a blind horse,” says the proverb. Winterbottom 
stood before Tom, and Quince with his back to them. Tom looked 
at Winterbottom, pointing slyly to the fryingpan, and then to the 
hinder parts of Quince. Winterbottom snatched the hint and the 
fryingpan at the same moment. Quince squatted himself down with 
a surge, as they say at sea, quoting at the time—* Marry, our play is 
the most lamentable comedy,”—and was received into the hot frying- 
pan, inserted underneath him by Winterbottom. 

“QO Lord! oh! oh!” shrieked Mr. Quince, springing up like light- 
ning, bounding in the air with the pain, clapping his hands behind him 
mechanically, and instantly removing them, for the fryingpan still 
adhered. I caught hold of the handle, and I may say, tore it off 
for his trowsers came with it; and Mr. Quince threw himself on the 
ground, and rolled with agony, exhibiting his burnt garments to the 
company. 

At the first scream of Mr. Quince, the whole party had been ter- 
rified; the idea was that a snake had bitten him, and the greatest 
alarm prevailed; but when he turned up, and they perceived the 
cause of the disaster, even his expressions of pain could not prevent 
their mirth. It was too ludicrous. Still the gentlemen lifted him 
up, and the ladies condoled with him, but Mr. Quince was not to be 
reasoned with. He could not sit down, so he walked away to the 
river side, Mr. Winterbottom slily enjoying his revenge, for no one 
but Tom had an idea that it was any thing but an accident. Mr. 
Quince’s party of pleasure was spoiled, but the others did not think it 
necessary that theirs should be also. <A “really very sorry for poor 
Western,” a half dozen poor fellows!” intermingled with tittering, 
was all that his misfortune called forth after his departure, and then 
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to, like French falconers. The soup was swallowed, the iish 
ed, joints were cut up, pies delivered up their hidden trea- 
sures, fowls were dismembered, like rotten boroughs, corks were drawn, 
others few without the trouble, and they did eat, and were filled. Mr. 
Winterbottom kept his eye upon the salad, his favourite condiment, 
mixed it himself, offered it to all, and was glad to find that no one 
would spare time to eat it; but Mr. Winterbottom could eat for 
every body, and he did eat. The fragments were cleared away, and 
handed over to uss We were very busy, doing as ample justice to 
them as the party had before us, when Mr. Winterbottom was ob- 
served to turn very pale, and appeared very uneasy. 

« What's the matter?” inquired Mr. Tinfoil. 

« [m—I'm not very well—I—I'm afraid something has disagreed 
with me. I—lI'm very ill,” exclaimed Mr. Winterbottom, turning as 
white as a sheet, and screwing up his mouth with pain. 

“It must be the salad,” said one of the ladies; “no one has eaten 
it but yourself, and we are all well.” 

« |—rather think—it must be—oh—I do—recollect that I thought 
the oil had a queer taste.” 

“ Why there was no oil in the castors,” replied Tinfoil. “I desired 
Jenkins to get some.” 

« So did I, particularly,” replied Winterbottom. “ Oh !—oh, dear— 
oh, dear !” 

“ Jenkins,” cried Tinfoil; “where did you get the oil for the cas- 
tors? What oil did you get ?—are you sure it was right 7” 

“ Yes, sir, quite sure,” replied Jenkins. “I brought it here in the 
bottle, and put it into the castors before dinner.” 

“ Where did you buy it ?” 

“ At the chemist’s, sir. Here’s the bottle,” and Jenkins produced 
a bottle with castor oil in large letters labelled on the side. 

The murder was out. Mr. Winterbottom groaned, rose from his 
seat, for he felt too unwell to remain any longer. ‘The misfortunes of 
individuals generally add to the general quota of mirth, and Mr. Win- 
terbottom’s misfortune had the same effect as that of Mr. Quince. 
But where was poor Mr. Quince all this time? He had sent for the 
iron kettle in which the soup had been warmed up, and filling it full 
of Thames water, had taken his seat upon it, immerging the afflicted 
parts in the cooling element. There he sat, like “ Patience on a 
monument smiling at Grief,” when Mr. Winterbottom made his ap- 
pearance at the same spot, and Mr. Quince was comforted by wit- 
hessing the state of his enemy. Indeed, the sight of Winterbottom’s 
distress did more to soothe Mr. Quince’s pain, than all the Thames 
water in the world. He rose from the kettle, and telling Winter- 
bottom it was at his service, tied a handkerchief behind him to cover 
deficiencies, and joined the party, who were carousing. He did not 
sit down, certainly, but he stood and pledged the ladies in succession, 
till he was more than half tipsy. 

In the space of half an hour Mr. Winterbottom returned, trembling 
and shivering as if he had been suffering under an ague. A bumper 
or two of brandy restored him, and before the day closed in, both 
Winterbottom and Quince, one applying stimulants to his stomach, 
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and the other drowning his sense of pain in repeated libations, were 
in a state (to say the least of it) of incipient intoxication. But there 
is a time for all things, and it was time to return. The eveni 

had passed freely, song had followed song, Tinfoil had tried his bugle, 
and played not a little out of tune; the flute also neglected the flats 
and sharps as of no consequence; the ladies thought the gentlemen 
rather too forward, and, in short, it was time to break up the party, 


The hampers were repacked, and handed, half empty, into the boat. , 


Of wine there was little left, and by the directions of Titania, the 
plates, dishes, &c. only were to be returned, and the fragments divided 
among the boatmen. The company re-embarked in high spirits, and 
we had the ebb tide to return. Just as we were shoving off, it was 
remembered that the ice-pail had been left under the tree, besides a 
basket with sundries. The other wherries had shoved off, and they 
were in consequence brought into our boat, in which we had the same 
company as before, with the exception of Mr. Western, alias Quince, 
who preferred the boat which carried the hampers, that he might 
stretch himself at length, sitting down being rather inconvenient. 
Mr. Winterbottom soon showed the effects of the remedy he had 
taken ene the effects of the castor oil. He was uproarious, and it 
was with difficulty that he could be persuaded to sit still in the boat, 
much to the alarm of Titania and the other ladies. He would make 
violent love to the fairy queen, and as he constantly shifted his position 
to address her and throw himself at her feet, there was some danger 
of the boat being upset. At last Tom proposed to him to sit on the 
pail before her, as then he could address her with safety; and Win- 
terbottom staggered up to take the seat. As he was seating himself 
Tom took off the cover, so that he was plunged into the half liquid 
ice ; but Mr. Winterbottom was too drunk to perceive it. He con- 
tinued to rant and rave, and protest and vow, and even spout for 
some time, when suddenly the quantity of caloric extracted from him 
produced its effect. 

“« |—I—really believe that the night is damp—the dew falls—the 
seat is damp, fair Titania.” 

“It’s only fancy, Mr. Winterbottom,” replied Titania, who was 
delighted with his situation. ‘ Jean trowsers are cool in the evening; 
it’s only an excuse to get away from me, and I never will speak again 
to you, if you quit your seat.’ 

“ The fair Titania, the mistress of my soul—and body too, if she 
pleases—has—but to command—and her slave obeys.” 

“T rather think it is a little damp,” said Tinfoil, “ allow me to 
throw a little sand upon your seat ;” and Tinfoil pulled out a large 
paper bag full of salt, which he strewed over the ice. 

interbottom was satisfied and remained; but by the time we had 
reached Vauxhall Bridge, the refrigeration had become so complete, 
that he was fixed in the ice, which the application of the salt had 
made solid. He complained of cold, shivered, attempted to rise, but 
could not extricate himself; at last his teeth chattered, and he be- 
came almost sober; but he was helpless from the effects of the caster 
oil, his intermediate intoxication, and his present state of numbness. 
He spoke less and less; at last he was silent, and when we arrived 
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at Whitehall stairs, the ice-pail was as firmly fixed to him as the 
frying-pan had been to Mr. Western. When released he could not 
walk, and he was sent home in a hackney coach. 

« What's in a name?” said Tinfoil, laughing; “ at all events there 
never was a name better fitted to a man than Winterbottom’s is to- 
night.” 

? It was very cruel to punish him so, Mr. Tinfoil,” said Titania. 

«Cruel punishment. Why, yes; a sort of impailment,” replied 
Mr. Tinfoil, offering his arm. 

The remainder of the party landed and walked home, followed by 
the two assistants, who took iti of the crockery ; and thus ended 
the pic-nic party, which, as Tom said, was the very funniest day he 
had ever spent in his life. ° 





O MEET ME TO-NIGHT. 
Air—“ Over the water to Charlie.” 


O mEET me to-night, 
By those waters o’ light, 
When the moon is beaming brightly, 
And the dewy stars shine, 
Like those blue een o’ thine, 
And the breeze is dancing lightly : 
Where oft we've met again we'll meet, 
To plight our vows sincerely ; 
And there, wi’ stolen kisses sweet, 
I'll swear I love thee dearly. 


The lairdie may sigh 
For the tresses that lie 
On the jewell’d neck o’ his dearie, 
But a glance frae the een 
O’ my winsome young Jean, 
Is worth a’ her graces an gone. 
I wadna woo in a gilded bower, 
Where nane can love sincerely ; 
The trystring tree and the moonlight hour, 
*Tis them I love sae dearly. 


O meet me to-night, 
"Neath the blossoms sae white, 
O’ the bridal hawthorn strewing, 
The banks a’ sae green, 
Where the bonnie bird’s-een*® 
Aloon the wild daisy is growing. 
When flocks are sleeping by our side, 
Till day gins dawn sae cheerly, 
I'll coax thee, sweet, to be my bride, 
For O, I love thee dearly ! 


* The wild flower, bird's eye. 
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SICILIAN FACTS.—No. VIL! 


THE DUKE OF ; on, THE FORCE OF 
CONSCIENCE. 





As I was one day riding from Catania to the beautiful village of 
Frecastagne, in company with Signor L———., of the former place, 
and his lady, about four miles from Misterbianco we passed a large, 
but half ruinous villa, at no great distance from the public road. The 
lady testified a desire of visiting it, to which Signor L replied, 
* that he supposed she wished to see the blood of the marchesa; a 
curiosity which,” he said, “ he was little inclined to gratify, as he 
liked neither dreadful sights nor horrible tales; it was, besides, getting 
late, and he by no means approved of going out of his way for the 
purpose of spoiling his dinner.” Hearing this, and perceiving there 
was some strange story annexed to the house, I joined my vote to 
that of the signora, so that Signor L———— being fairly in a minority, 
was obliged to concede the point. We accordingly stopped and 
knocked at the door; but no one appearing, were about to retire, 
when a peasant, who happened to pass, told us that it was some time 
since the custode had been withdrawn from the villa; but that if we 
were desirous of seeing it, he would procure us the keys from the priest 
of the neighbouring chapel, in whose possession they were now kept. 
On our accepting his offer, he ran off and returned in about twenty mi- 
nutes with the chaplain, a respectable old man, who held the keys in 
his hand. After we had exchanged compliments, he told us that the 
building was fast going to ruin, as none of the family to whom it be- 
longed, that of the Marchese L———, had inhabited it since the cruel 
death of the marchesa many years before, the: particulars of which 
he supposed we were acquainted with. My companions had heard 
the story imperfectly related; but the fact being altogether new to 
me, I earnestly pressed the grey-headed priest to favour us with the 
recital. He replied, that it was a long narrative; but that after we 
had seen the villa, if we would adjourn to his house, and take such 
refreshment as he could offer, he would endeavour to satisfy our 
curiosity. Even Signor L————’s wonted phlegm being moved, we 
gladly accepted the proffered “ey eb The old man turning the 
key in the rusty lock with some difficulty, and not without assistance, 
at length set open the heavy portal. The house presented nothing 
extraordinary in itself, nor indeed any thing that could compensate to 
Signor L for the delay of his dinner. The apartments, as in all 
houses of Sicilians of rank, were numerous and spacious. The furniture 
was old fashioned, and falling to pieces from age and neglect. Our guide 
made no remark as he conducted us through a long suite of rooms, 
until he reached a chamber with an alcove. At one end was a por 
trait of a lovely young woman, about twenty-four years of age, re 
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nted in a standing position, fondling a Maltese lap-dog, which 
she holds in her arms; an air of melancholy is perceptible in her 
beautiful features. ‘ This is the marchesa,” said the old man with a 
faltering voice ; “ it seems but yesterday since I conversed with her 
in this very chamber ; in that alcove stood the bed in which she was 
murdered, and there,” continued he, trembling violently, “ there is 
her blood!” pointing to a long dark-coloured streak, and several large 
spots visible on the stone floor. I started back, shuddering involun- 
tarily, for I was treading on the very spot he indicated. After con- 
templating for some time the interesting portrait of the unfortunate 
marchesa, we retired to the abode of the worthy priest, eager to hear 
the melancholy story. Having put before us a collation of fruit, with 
some excellent wine from the Falde di Mont’ Etna, he began his 
recital in the following terms. 

“About thirty-five years since, the villa you have just visited was in- 
habited by the Marchesa L———— and herniece. ‘The aunt, who was 
an elderly lady, had no children, and her husband having died some 
time before, the family estates had fallen to his nephew, so that the 
widow had little except her jointure to subsist on, which induced her 
to fix her residence in the country, for the sake of avoiding expense. 
The niece, who, as you have remarked, was extremely beautiful, 
attracted the admiration of the Duke of M , a nobleman of 
vast possessions, who, though no longer in the prime of youth, being 
nearly forty, boasted of a person still remarkably handsome, and indeed 
looked several years less than his real age. He came frequently to 
the villa, and it appeared that his attentions were by no means dis- 
pleasing to the younger lady, whilst his consequence and influence in 
the neighbourhood rendered him also a welcome visitor to the elder : 
he had, besides, been acquainted with the family ever since his child- 
hood. The duke had a suit of importance in Palermo, and his affairs 
had, for a long time, rendered his presence necessary in that capital ; 
but, unable to separate himself from the society of the younger mar- 
chioness, he put off his departure from week to week, and from month 
tomonth, until his legal advisers sent word that the cause would be 
immediately lost, unless he came himself to support it. At length, he 





reluctantly tore himself away from the object of his affection, pro- 


mising that his stay should not exceed three or four weeks. As 
many months passed, but his affairs still detained him; the delay 
excited no suspicion in the lady, as his letters were filled with the 
warmest protestations of unalterable affection. 

“It happened one day, towards evening, that a most violent tempest 
took place; the rain descended in torrents—the thunder and light- 
ning were incessant. The bells of the adjacent chapel were set ring- 
ing in order to implore a cessation of the storm. The terrified ladies 
were praying in the saloon, surrounded by their domestics, when 
a loud and continued rapping was heard at the door ; it proved to be 
a gentleman travelling in a lettiga, who requested the favour of 
shelter until the violence of the weather abated; this the marchesa 
readily accorded, and ordered the traveller to be shown into a room 
on the ground-floor, where he might remain as long as he thought 
necessary. But when, on the night coming on, and the storm conti- 
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nuing, the stranger made known that he was the Advocate S——_ 
of Catania, on his way thither from Palermo, and that he had taken 
the road of Misterbianco, in order to visit his uncle, a canon, who 
resided there, the ladies, to whom his relation was well known, 
immediately sent word, that as there appeared no likelihood of the 
tempest abating for the present, they should be glad of his company 
to supper, and that he might subsequently pass the night in the 
apartment he then occupied, and proceed to Misterbianco in the 
morning. The invitation was gladly accepted. Supper was served, 
The ladies found their guest, who was a handsome young man of 
about twenty-five, a very agreeable companion; whilst he, for his 
part, was much struck by the captivating beauty of the younger 
marchesa. The conversation, as usual between persons almost perfect 
strangers, ran on indifferent topics for a time, until the younger lady, 
anxious to obtain some information respecting the duke from a 
quarter likely to be impartial, asked the stranger, as if casually, 
what detained the duke, their neighbour, so long in Palermo; she sup- 
posed he found the gaiety and bustle of the capital an agreeable 
change after the sameness and dulness of the country. The guest 
replied in the same tone, that he had heard that business had taken 
him to Palermo. ‘ And keeps him there still?’ inquired the lady; ‘it 
doubtless is of much importance.’ ‘ As for his law affairs,’ rejoined 
the advocate, ‘ 1 know little of them; I believe it is business of a 
very different nature which detains him; the lately arrived prima 
donna has, they say, made sad havoc with his heart.’ The marchesa 
turned pale, and bit her lip with jealousy and vexation, as the young 
man continued. ‘1 am told she is under his protection, so M 
is likely to be long deprived of the presence of its duke.” In vain 
the young lady endeavoured to repress her mortification, affecting in- 
difference and even gaiety. An experienced eye would soon have 
detected the emotions with which she was agitated. Her aunt no- 
ticed her confusion, and inquired the cause, but received an evasive 
reply. In the mean time the weather, which had grown milder, sud- 
denly broke out with increased violence, and the conversation was 
arrested by a flash of vivid lightning, followed by a clap of thun- 
der appallingly loud, and a_ noise as if the whole fabric were 
shaken by an earthquake, and was falling to the ground. The ser- 
vants came running in great consternation to say that one of the 
wings of the building had been struck by lightning. The aunt rose 
from her seat in alarm; the niece, within whose bosom raged a 
tempest still more furious than that without, took the opportunity of 
giving vent to the emotions with which she was convulsed; she tore 
her hair, rent her dress, and went into violent hysterics. When she 
was removed to her own apartment, the young lawyer retired, ex- 
pressing his sorrow for the state of the lady, and wondering at the 
extraordinary effects of her alarm. In the morning he took leave of 
the aunt, who apologized for her niece being invisible, saying, that 
she had not yet recovered from the consequences of her terror on the 
preceding evening. The advocate promised to call on his way from 
Misterbianco, where he intended spending a few days with his uncle. 
But he did not wait for his return to Catania, to find the road back to 
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the villa; for the very next day the canon came to thank the ladies 
for their kindness to his nephew, whom he, of course, brought with 
him. ‘The younger marchesa was much recovered, and received the 
attentions of the advocate with apparent satisfaction; whilst he, in 
turn, became every moment more captivated by the beauty of the 
lady. Instead of three days’ stay at Misterbianco, he remained that 
number of weeks, and was a daily and welcome visitor at the villa. 
At the end of that period, it appeared that pride had come to the 
assistance of the young lady, or that the youth and amiable qualities 
of Don G———-, the advocate, had made an impression on her 
heart: forgetting her noble but unfaithful lover, she became the bride 
of the young lawyer, who was a person of considerable property, and 
not dependent on his profession for support. The aunt made an ex- 
press proviso that she should not be deprived of her niece's society, 


but that they should reside with her at the villa; Don G———— going 
to Catania to transact his affairs as occasion might require. 
“ This agreement did not prevent Don G———— taking his bride 


immediately after their union to Catania, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing her to his relations; but their stay in that city was shorter 
than they had at first intended. The lady, a person of family and 
distinction, was invited to all the fétes and parties given by the nobi- 
lity; whilst the husband, not enjoying a similar advantage, according 
to their ridiculous etiquette, was not admitted into their society: an 
exclusion mortifying alike to both, who, disgusted by this absurdity, 
soon came to the resolution of returning to their villa at Misterbianco, 
which was only a few miles distant from Catania. 

“ The marriage had been settled and took place so suddenly, that the 
confidential servant of the duke, left for the purpose of transmitting 
his letters to the marchesa, had only time to apprize his master that 
the banns had been already published, and that the marriage would 
take place before the receipt of the letter. On receiving this unex- 
pected intelligence, the duke threw aside all concern for his affairs, 
and returned without the loss of a moment to Misterbianco. His 
arrival occasioned no little apprehension to the lady; but for several 
days she neither saw nor heard from him. At length, one morning, 
a polite note was left at the villa; it was from the duke, requesting 
the company of Don G — and his lady to a féte, given to cele- 
brate his return to the country. The marchesa testified some repug- 
hance to accept the invitation, but her husband observed, that after 
the uncivil treatment he had received in Catania, it would be impolite 
towards the duke, who was superior to the prejudices of the Catanese 
nobles, to decline availing themselves of his attention. In fact, they 
went, and were both received with marked attention by the duke, 
who took an opportunity during the evening of whispering to the 
marchesa, in a sarcastic tone, that she had done well to exchange a 
nobleman for an advocate; to which the lady replied, with a similar 
expression, that an advocate was at least a more respectable person 

an an actress. The duke coloured at the retort, but made no reply 
at the time. Some time after, renewing the conversation, he inquired 

hame of the person from whom she had received this information ; 
the marchesa told him that every thing being now finished between 
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them, it would be prudent, on both sides, to bury the past in oblivion, 
a proposal in which the duke seemed to acquiesce with some reluct- 
ance. The party at length broke up, and Don G——— and his lady 
returned to the villa, both contented with the events of the evening; 
Don G————, on account of the distinction shown te him by their 
noble host ; and his wife, because her apprehensions of the duke’s re. 
sentment and ill-will were much diminished. Don G——— con. 
tinued to attend to his affairs in Catania, and was sometimes detained 
there several days in succession. During one of these temporary 
absences, a note was brought to the marchesa, requesting her to lose 
no time in proceeding to Catania, as her husband was prevented trom 
returning home, and wished to see her immediately. On her arrival 
she was cruelly shocked to find him in prison; he had been arrested 
on a charge of falsifying legal documents, and was next morning to 


be removed to Palermo, for the purpose of having the matter duly 


examined into. Vexed and annoyed as he was at this calumniatory 
accusation, conscious of his innocence, he apprehended no danger 
from it, nor any more inconvenience than a forced journey to Pa- 
.lermo, and a temporary absence from his wife; still he was anxious 
to ascertain from what quarter the insidious blow had. proceeded, 
He, therefore, recommended her to remain quiet and composed in the 
country, without entertaining any doubt of his ultimate honourable 
acquittal from the disgraceful charge. ‘Three or four weeks, at most, 
would, he said, restore him to his home. He was transferred to 
Palermo. Thrice the time he had computed sufficient to have in- 
sured his liberation had passed, and he still languished in a dungeon; 
not so much as having been brought into court for a hearing! In 
vain he petitioned the judges and the sovereign—his supplications were 
unheeded or rejected; in the meantime he was suffering much in his 
pecuniary interests from the large sums he found it necessary to 
lavish on the heads and subalterns of the tribunal. He was sure, 
he said in his letters to the marchesa, that he had some powerful 
enemy unknown to him, and he began to fear that without the pro- 
tection of some person of influence at court, he might remain for 
ears, perhaps for life, in a prison: he recalled to her memory the 
Sideus and professions of the Duke of M————,, and recommended 
her earnestly to apply to him in this emergency. The necessity of 
the same measure also occurred to his wife, but for a very different 
reason, for she suspected the duke to be the secret enemy, of whose 
ill offices her unfortunate husband complained. After much delibera- 
tion she resolved to throw herself on the generosity of her former 
lover. On presenting herself at his residence, she was received with 
much affectation of politeness. The duke declared himself ignorant 
of the cause of her husband’s prolonged imprisonment, but dwelt on 
the imprudence of her having despised the affection of a powerful 
nobleman for a plebeian husband, unable to protect himself. He, 
notwithstanding, undertook to procure the release of Don G 
without delay, but on one sole condition—that she should accord to 
him, as a lover, the privilege for which he could no longer hope as 4 
husband. The lady replied with spirit, that she had taken Don 
G—-—~— because she esteemed and loved him; that she would not 
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hase his release on the terms proposed by the duke; but would 
trust to the mercy of Heaven, and the justice of her sovereign, to 
which she was resolved to apply. She then left the house, the duke 
making no effort to detain her, and returned home. Still that noble- 
man, whose passion was increased by his repulse, did not despair of 
bringing her to his own terms. Don G———, in the meantime, 
wrote again, saying that he had finally succeeded in obtaining an 
audience, but so numerous were the suborned witnesses, and so pre- 
judiced the judges against him, that he began to despair of ever 
proving his innocence. His fortune was fast melting away, from the 
vast bribes he found himself under the necessity of lavishing on his 
venal judges, and other concomitant expenses. He again pressed her 
to entreat the duke in his favour. On the receipt of these afflictin 
tidings, the health of the marchesa began to give way. The duke 
continued to visit at the villa, and to intrude himself on her, when- 
ever he had an opportunity; nor as a friend of the family, and of her 
aunt, was it in her power always to refuse him admittance. He pre- 
tended that he had done much for her husband, and would do more, 
but that it depended on herself to serve him effectually, and procure 
his release. He spared neither pains nor expense to corrupt the do- 
mestics, and it was from her own maid that he had ascertained that 
it was from Don G————— that the marchesa had obtained her infor- 
mation respecting the opera singer. At length, with the view of 
placing people of his own about her, he found means of inducing 
the greater part of the attendants to leave her service; a scheme 
which, however it inconvenienced her aunt and herself, did not 
answer the duke’s expectation; for suspecting the cause, she was 
on her guard against admitting into the house persons whom 
she suspected might be concealed agents of the duke. The ladies, 
therefore, found themselves under the necessity of sending into Ca- 
tania to procure other servants. As the steward, an old man, the 
only male domestic in the house, was on his way to that town for 
the above purpose, he met a young man in livery: entering into 
conversation with him, the other informed him that he had just 
left the service of the Contessa M —, and was now in search of 
another place: the old man, hearing this, offered to procure him ad- 
mission into the service of the Marchesa L———, an offer which, 
after a few moments’ apparent consideration, he declared himself 
ready to embrace. In the evening they returned together to the 
villa. The young man’s appearance and account of himself pleasing 
the ladies, he was engaged at once. In the meantime, when the 
duke presented himself at the villa, the marchesa took care either to 
invisible, or to receive him only in the presence of her aunt. Dis- 
appointed in obtaining a private interview, he took an opportunity of 
meeting her at the village chapel, to which, being a short distance, 
she went on foot accompanied by her new servant. Both parties 
being irritated with each other, their emotions could not be concealed 
m the attendant, who, at length seeing the nobleman violently and 
tudely seize his mistress by the arm, came to her assistance. As 
soon as the duke saw him, he started back in surprise, exclaiming, 
‘What! cavaliere, is it you? Are you her champion?’ Then turn- 
June 1834.—VvoL. X.—NO. XXXVIII. P 
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ing to the lady—‘ Indeed, madam, this is a proof of your fidelity j% 
your husband, which I did not expect; it is now pretty clear why my 
devoirs have been so coolly received :’ and then turning away, he wey 
off scarcely able to repress the rage which was visible in his counte. 
nance. The marchesa attributed this to what indeed was its req 
cause, jealousy of her domestic, but she was not aware that the yo 
man was in fact a son of the Baron L———.,, of Catania, who having 
a dispute with the family, had left the house, and in order to evade 
discovery had disguised himself in the livery of one of the servants 
As he had scarcely any money with him he might perhaps have re. 
turned to his parents in a few days, but his meeting with the mar. 
chesa’s steward, and his engagement with her, prevented the neces. 
sity of his doing so; as he thought it only a frolic, which it was in 
his power to put a stop to at any time. But it happened that the 
young cavaliere, who was only eighteen years of age, was detained in 
his menial occupations by the love which he had immediately con 
ceived for his beautiful mistress; a fact no more suspected by her, 
than was his real condition; though, indeed, there were many who 
afterwards supposed that the young man had fallen in love with her 
whilst in Catania with her husband, and that he had, therefore, 
adopted the ruse of disguising himself as a servant in order to enter 
the house. 

* Some time passed after the adventure of the chapel. The duke 
was still a constant visitor at the villa, intruding himself, whenever 
he had an opportunity, on the lady’s privacy; high words were heard 
between them, and she was often observed to be in tears, andt 
show signs of terror on his leaving her. One night after the family 
had retired to rest, the marchesa’s cameriera, or lady’s maid, came 
to the chamber of the new servant, begging him to come immediately 
to the assistance of their mistress, who was calling for help. Losing 
no time in doing so, on his way to her apartment he met the duke 
coming from it; he appeared no way discomposed, but coolly said 
‘Cavaliere, I have kept your secret, have the goodness to keep mine. 
He then left the house. 

“ The health of the afflicted and harassed marchesa daily declined; 
sleep fled from her eyes; a slow nervous fever gradually emaciated 
her frame: the change in her appearance did not escape the observ 
tion of her aunt, who attributing it solely to the unfortunate circu 
stances of Don G , little suspected how much her valued neigh: 
bour, the duke, was concerned in the alteration. At length, unable 
sustain the incessant persecutions of that nobleman, the marche# 
resolved on removing to the house of her husband in Catania, where 
she hoped to remain unmolested under the roof of his relations. 
could not keep her intention so secret but that the duke learnt it from 
her maid. Enraged at her thus attempting to escape him, he cai 
instantly to the villa, forced himself into the lady's presence, and We 
overheard to load her with the most virulent reproaches, until indig: 
nant at the outrage, or terrified at his violence, she rose and left the 
room. The duke instantly threw himself on horseback, and 
back with precipitation to his own castle. This scene, far from cau¥ 
ing the marchesa to abandon her design, only served to convince he 
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of the necessity of leaving the neighbourhood without further delay. 
Their departure was accordingly fixed for eight o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning. 

« Eight o'clock came,—the lettigas were at the door, the elder mar- 
chesa was in readiness, but her niece did not make her appearance : 
after waiting some time, the servants being elsewhere employed, the 
aunt went herself to see the cause of her delay; not receiving any 
reply on calling her, and the room being still in the dark, she with- 
drew the curtains, supposing her still asleep; and, dreadful to relate, 
beheld her unhappy niece bathed in her blood, already a corpse. The 
piercing shriek and heavy fall of the aunt, as she swooned, drew the 
servants to the chamber. The body of the unfortunate marchesa was 
examined; she had received a stiletto wound under the left breast, 
which having pierced her heart had caused instantaneous death. The 
blood which had streamed from the bed-clothes had formed a lake on 
the floor, the melancholy stains of which, as you have witnessed, re- 
main uneffaced to this day. 

“ Whilst the afflicted aunt and the household were in the dreadful 
state of consternation consequent on so horrible an occasion, it was 
remarked that the new servant had disappeared ; but his livery had 
been left behind: it was stained with blood in several places, the cuff 
of the right sleeve, in particular, seemed to have been steeped in gore. 
In this deplorable emergency the marchesa knew no one to whom she 
could so naturally apply for advice and assistance, as the Duke of 
M , so long the friend of the family. A servant was accord- 
ingly dispatched to acquaint him of the lamentable event, and to en- 
treat his immediate presence at the villa. The duke received the 
appalling intelligence with surprise and horror; he did not, however, 
seem to think his presence could be of much service to the distressed 
aunt; but the domestic, desirous of bringing him to the villa, saying, 
in answer to his questions, that he did not believe the lady was yet 
dead, the duke started, and in great agitation inquired whether she 
had spoken, and ordered his horse to be saddled immediately. On 
his arrival he found the marchesa and the family anxiously expecting 
him. When he heard that the lady was already dead, he refused to 
enter her apartment ; and being informed of the flight of the servant, 
with the circumstance of the livery left behind being stained with 
blood, he declared his opinion that he only could have committed 
the murder, and informed the aunt that the supposed domestic was 
no other than the son of Baron L , of Catania, who must have 
had his reasons for living as a menial in the service of her niece ; he 
was certainly enamoured of her, and had probably assassinated her in 
a fit of jealousy. The duke undertook to bring him to justice for the 
horrible deed ; and leaving the marchesa, he gave directions to the 
police to search every angle of the country for leagues round. It was 
not long before the unfortunate cavaliere fell into the hands of his 
pursuers ; he was arrested in a fundaco, or road-side inn, on the way 
to Palermo, where he was taking some refreshment : he prevaricated, 
and showed signs of confusion when arrested, and on being informed 
of the cause, testified extreme horror. To questions put to him, he 
replied that he had left the service of the marchesa so abruptly be- 
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cause he had reasons for not wishing to return to Catania; and he 
afterwards added, that his mistress had, on the preceding evening, told 
him that she was on the point of proceeding to Catania next morning, 
and, that it being her intention to reside with the friends of her hus. 
band, she should have no further occasion for his services. With re. 
gard to the livery, he had left it behind as not belonging to hin, it 
being in fact that furnished him by the marchesa. His asseveration 
of course did not obtain much credit ; he was conveyed to Palermo, 
and lodged in prison preparatory to undergoing his trial, which took 
place in due course. The circumstances against him, his flight, his 
livery stained with blood, his confusion on his arrest, were considered 
by the judges proofs of sufficient weight to justify his condemnation; 
still, there being no other than circumstantial evidence, they forebore 
condemning him to death. He was sentenced to the galleys for life, 
Whether it was owing to the intercession of his family, compas. 
sion for his youth, a secret impression on the minds of his judges that 
he had been hardly dealt with, or perhaps suspicion of the duke, is 
not known; but after the expiration of five years he received a free 
pardon, and the king presented him with a commission in the army. 
The tenor of his conduct was such, that he acquired the esteem of his 
brother officers, who readily believed his assertions of innocence. It 
happened soon after his appointment, that the regiment to which he 
belonged was ordered down to Catania. On passing through Mister- 
bianco, as he was marching with his company, a man who had lived 
in the service of the duke recognizing him, called out in a loud voice, 
‘ His majesty is likely to be well served, when his troops are officered 
with the refuse of the galleys.’ Galled at the allusion, the cavaliere 
turned round, and recollecting the person, said, ‘It is true, I have 
been in the galleys, but your master ought to have been there ; tell 
him so.” ‘I am no longer,’ replied the other, ‘in the service of his 
excellency, but notwithstanding, I will do you the favour to carry him 
your message.” The duke hearing this, testified his surprise at such 
audacity, and instantly proceeded to the colonel of the regiment, re- 
quiring him to punish the young man for his insolence. The colonel, 
a Neapolitan, with whom the cavaliere was a favourite, and who either 
did not believe him guilty, or, perhaps, as is too common in those 
countries, did not think an assassination for jealousy a crime entailing 
great dishonour, told the duke that it was out of his power to oblige 
him in this particular; the cavaliere was an officer, and as his majesty 
had forgiven his supposed offence, no one else had a right to taunt 
him with it. Ifthe duke felt aggrieved, he had no doubt the cava 
liere would give him satisfaction as a gentleman. The duke, an ex 
cellent swordsman, and a man of unquestioned courage, after com 
menting on his condescension, embraced the proposal, hoping no doubt 
to rid himself of his rival. When the circumstance was mentioned 
to the cavaliere, he declared himself ready to afford the required satis 
faction to the duke; but as they were now in the neighbourhood of 
the villa in which the horrible murder for which he had so unjustly 
suffered was perpetrated, he would only do so in the house, and 
the very chamber, in which the unhappy marchesa had been so foully 
murdered. The duke turned pale at the announcement, trembled 2 
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if seized with palsy, and retracting his challenge, declared that his 
rank and condition did not permit him to measure swords with a con- 
victed felon; but the inconsistency and suspicious vacillation of his 
conduct being pointed out to him by the colonel, he again agreed to 
the meeting; but on condition that permission for its taking place 
should be obtained from the court of Palermo, to which he undertook 
to write. Duelling being prohibited by the laws of Sicily, the duke 
imagined that his application would be rejected, and that he would be 
thus released from the dilemma of fighting in the chamber of the 
murdered marchesa, or of incurring the suspicion of being the assassin 
himself, by refusing to do so; but to his surprise, the requested per- 
mission was, in compliment to his rank, immediately accorded by the 
court; and no further subterfuge was open to him. 

« On the appointed day they met in the fatal chamber that you have 


just visited—the cavaliere, bold and confident in his innocence; the 


duke, though, as I have said, a renowned swordsman, pale, trembling, 
and in a state of trepidation and confusion, which excited the surprise 
of those who had always known him as a person of approved courage : 
his language was incoherent, his knees bent beneath him. As he 
drew to put himself on his guard, his hair stood on end, his eyes 
seemed bursting from their sockets, and dropping the point of his 
sword, he fled round the apartment in a state of frenzy, exclaiming, 
‘ There—there she is; save me, save me!’ His friends approaching, 
endeavoured to remove the horrible impression under which he la- 
boured; declaring at the same time, that as the duke was evidently 
seized with sudden illness, the affair ought not, and could not proceed 
for the present; but the officer maintaining that it was the conscious- 
ness of guilt that so dreadfully agitated his adversary, said, that he 
would not suffer the present opportunity, afforded him by providence, 
of establishing his innocence in the eyes of the world, to be lost. He 
would consent to let the matter rest if the duke would before all 
present, (for he did not expect him to confess his own guilt,) solemnly 
afirm that he knew the cavaliere to be innocent of the crime for 
which he had been condemned. By this time the duke had consider- 
ably recovered his presence of mind, and replied, that dreadfully as 
he had been affected at finding himself, for the first time since the 
horrible deed, in the very chamber in which a person so dear to him 
had been cruelly murdered, and foreseeing which, he had been desi- 
rous of avoiding a meeting on so ill-chosen a spot, still he would 
never consent to an avowal by which he could not acquit the cavaliere 
without entailing suspicion on himself. Those who knew him were 
well aware that his agitation proceeded from no other motive than 
that to which he attributed it: the affair might proceed. In vain 
affecting composure, he again took his stand; again his tremor re- 
turned, again his eye-balls glared fixedly in their sockets; mustering 
all his resolution, he desperately put himself on his guard, thrusting 
at random, and forgetting to parry. The duel, under these circum- 
stances, would of course have been again suspended by the seconds, 
but before they had time to interfere, the duke had already received 
the blade of his opponent in the left breast. He fell instantly, shriek- 
ing hideously, covering his eyes with his hands, and calling on some 
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visionary being to keep off; exclaiming at the same time, ‘ Yes, yes! 
I murdered her ;’ then pointing to a recess behind the door— there 
is the bloody poniard.’ His friends declared it absurd to pay 
any attention to the ravings of a person perhaps dying, certainly at 
the time not in possession of his senses, and carried him immediately 
out of the fatal apartment. The hurt, when examined by the surgeon 
in attendance, was, to the surprise of all, found to be by no means 
serious, being a simple flesh wound, the sword having glanced against 
one of the ribs, which had preserved the vital parts from injury. In 
the mean time, the cavaliere and his party searched anxiously in the 
spot indicated by the wounded man, for the weapon with which the 
bloody deed had been committed. ‘Their efforts were for a long time 
unavailing ; at length, remarking that one of the stones appeared loose, 
they extracted it from the wall; and in the cavity behind, found not 
only the poniard incrusted and stained with blood, but also pistols and 
other arms, evidently secreted there by the duke, with some keys, 
which being applied to the locks, proved to be those of the different 
doors leading to the chamber of the murdered marchesa. Thus, not 
the shadow of a doubt remained as to the innocence of the much-in- 
jured cavaliere, or the guilt of the unhappy duke. 

** Soon after the murder of his wife, the unfortunate Don G———~— 
had been released from prison, and had returned to Catania ; but not 
until he had expended the greater part of his property in defending 
himself against this unjust persecution. The duke afterwards con- 
fessed that it had been his design to have procured his detention in 
= imprisonment, as a punishment for the calumny, for such 

€ maintained that it was, that he had insinuated into the mind of the 
marchesa respecting the opera singer; but his rage against the hus- 
band gave way before the jealousy occasioned by the appearance of 
the cavaliere in the service of the marchesa, to whose infidelity, and 
not error, he then attributed her marriage with Don G————. 

* After his wound, his companions lost no time in removing the 
duke to his own palace, where he slowly recovered the use of his 
reason. But when the Duke of M——-— rose from his couch, he 
was greatly changed from the man who had so lately entered the 
fatal villa, for the purpose of fighting with the cavaliere. He made a 
deed of gift of the whole of his property to the next heir, the present 
duke ; and shut himself up in a convent of Carthusians, where, after a 
due noviciate, he took the vows. On the cavaliere, who had suffered 
so much from his duplicity and guilt, he settled a provision of two 
ounces, Sicilian money, per diem, a very comfortable provision in that 
country. He also directed that Don G — should be reimbursed 
for all the expenses incurred during his long imprisonment, which had 
gone near to ruin him. But the gifts of the penitent duke were re- 
jected without hesitation, both by the cavaliere and the husband, who 
refused to put themselves under any obligation to the person who had 
so cruelly and irreparably injured them. 

« The duke founded also perpetual masses for the repose of the sou! 
of the marchesa, and instituted a funeral solemnity, which is still an- 
nually celebrated with great magnificence on the anniversary of the 
murder ; no less a sum than seven hundred ounces being allotted for 
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the ceremony and the munificent alms given to the poor of the 
neighbourhood on the occasion. 

«On the vigil, no peasant ventures to pass the villa. It is firmly 
believed, that, on that night, the spirit of the unhappy marchesa is seen 
to hover about the fatal spot where she so cruelly perished. 

« The duke lived many years after taking the monastic vows. He 
died a sincere penitent ; but it was long, long before all the care of 
his pious brethren succeeded in calming the acute reproaches of his 
guilty conscience. 


TO LAURA* IN HEAVEN. 


‘ For violets pluck’d, the sweetest showers 
Can ne'er make grow again.” 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


I saw thee all bright in the dawn of each grace, 
With the light step of girlhood draw near, 

And I thought as I look’d on thy beautiful face, 
That thou needs must to many be dear: 

I beheld thee again, when to womanhood grown, 
Fair fruit of rich blossoms in spring ; 

Thy features and voice from thy mind took their tone, 
As from genius the harp’s thrilling string. 


Thou stoodest alone, ’mid the fair and the young, 
A star all remote from their sphere, 

And the graces that round thee their witchery flung, 
Were reserv'd for the chosen and dear ; 

For the mother that train’d thee all pure as thou wert, 
For the home-hallow’d ties of the soul, 

To crown the rich gift of a sister’s desert, 
And a father’s dear blessing control. 


But thou art departed, fair spirit of light, 
Thou hast melted away as the hues 

Of a summer-bright sky, when it fades into night, 
And resigns us to darkness and dews. 

Thou art gone to the land of the sorrow/less heart, 
To the clime of the lovely and kind ; 

But none can replace thee, al] dear as thou art, 
In the lone hearts thou leavest behind. 


* The late lovely and accomplished daughter of Colonel Courtenay, and sister of 
Captain Courtenay, of the royal navy, bis Majesty’s Consul at Hayti. 
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CHANGES IN DRAMATIC TASTE ON THE CONTINENT, 


Tue effect of Bourbon government has been a striking change in the 
French character. ‘“‘ La gaieté Francaise” is no longer a proverbial 
boast, nor “ Vive la bagatelle!” a rallying cry. They have become 
a thinking people, and are the better, but not the more agreeable, fo 
it. French pursuits and amusements have undergone an alteration 
corresponding with the profession for political rationalism that has, 
for the present, deadened the aspiration for national glory. The 
minor theatre of France not only reflected the manners of the day to 
crowded audiences all over the country, but enabled the rulers to 
estimate the strength of government, and to discover the exact place 
and degree of discredit. And this, without any form of words in 
the dialogue that the censor could calculate the effect of: because 
the keen appetite of Frenchmen for the ridiculous, and their natural 


finesse, applied passages of harmless meaning to some particular 


measure or event that made the prevailing interest of the moment. 
For a long time, the right of applauding or of hissing (whistling rather) 
at theatres was the only mode in which a Frenchman could vent his 
opinions without danger. It is admitted by those who knew the em- 
peror best, that there was nothing he dreaded so much as a joke 
directed against any favourite measure; and he constantly complained 
of the impossibility of putting any thing before the French, that 
they would not contrive to throw into a ludicrous point of view, and 
consequently to bring into contempt. Napoleon dreaded a weapon 
no force could wrest from his people, and which had more power in 
his day than the two Chambers have since possessed. Countless ex- 
amples might be cited in illustration of this; the first of which, as 
affecting him, was during the Egyptian expedition, when the Parisians 
laughed so much at the dromedary corps, that if some scribe had 
designated Napoleon as the colonel of that useful, but ungainly 
mounted force, he would never, perhaps, have been First Consul. 
Brunet and Potier were frequently punished for extemporaneous 
pleasantries on the stage. The latter of these got into a very serious 
scrape, by answering that the corporal, whose marriage they talked 
about in a vaudeville, was unhappily endeavouring to ally himself to 
“une fille de cette Rue ci,” (cette Russie,) when it was just ru 
moured that Napoleon had proposed for a Russian Grand Duchess to 
share the imperial throne of France. A man’s social consideration 's 
likewise at the mercy of a bon-mot in France. “ Imagine, madame,’ 
said a lady to the wittiest and most malignant of the royalist 
dowagers, “ poor Colonel S$ has a bullet in his body!” “A 
bullet in his body? then he must have swallowed it!” was the reply; 
and ever afterwards there was some suspicion of the colonel’s cou- 
rage, though he had fought for his grade in a hundred battles under 
Napoleon. But to return to the subject of the drama in France, 
where play-going is no longer a want. You will find the Theatre des 
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Varietés half-filled, and the Frangaise quite empty; while the crowd, 
fashionable as well as popular, is pressing, striving, and crushing, at 
the door of the Porte St. Martin, to see a lugubrious melo-drama 
made up of scenes such as the French of former days would have 
ed impossible to be conceived or tolerated by other than 
splenetic English, or dyspeptic Germans. Simple murder is insipid 
now: it requires to be conjoined with adultery and incest to render it 
piquante, and excite the proper degree of emotion on the part of the 
spectators. Of this school Henri III. is a good sample, and the Tour 
de Nesle a still better. The crimes of kings and princes make a 
taking theme in France as she is, and are depicted in the gloomiest 
colours. The old vein does, however, show itself at intervals, and 
the influence of Madame du Barri over Louis XV. is most pleasantly 
treated in Cotillon III. In a few years we may expect to see 
our Shakspeare naturalized in France; no longer remembered there 
by the sarcasms of Voltaire, nor designated as a sombre enfant de la 
Tamise. 

Our German brothers have naturalized Shakspeare, and clothed 
him most becomingly; but they bring him forward rarely, just now, 
and the actors and actresses seldom do justice to the prominent charac- 
ters. Madame Stiick, Krelinger’s Juliet, which the Berliners esteem 
as perfect, is the most disgusting performance an Englishman can 
witness. In the garden scene, as rendered by that actress, an inha- 
bitant of our island, who did not understand German, would say that 
he had seen a faithful representation of a courtezan luring a young 
cavalier. They always make Falstaff a buffoon, which is an excu- 
sable error, although it destroys the harmony of the picture. The 
truth is, that Falstaff’s humour is of so purely national a character, 
that it will not bear transplanting. The old Spanish drama has little 
in it of an evanescent kind—excepting perhaps the graciosos—and 
we might perhaps do well to follow the selection which the Germans 
have made from this rich store. There are delightful reading plays 
among the number. 

Germany boasts a great many excellent comic actors ; and to afford 
scope for the broadest of their powers, the Austrians have the merit 
of creating and rendering popular a set of the most absurd dramatic 
productions imaginable. Of this genus, “ The Vienners in another 
part of the world, being the wahderings and adventures of three arti- 
zans, in Paris, London, and Constantinople,” is conspicuous, and | 
witnessed a representation of it lately. 

The manner in which it is contrived to take these worthy people 
to places so remote from each other, (consistently with the mainte- 
nance of probability, and the unity of time,) is equally ingenious and 
original: they are transported by a fairy, who puts a bag of gold into 
one of their pockets at every fresh place she sets them down. At 
Paris they have the happiness to fall in at once with, 

MOonSEIGNEUR VITE, ) 
VoLeur, > CHEVALIERS D INDUSTRIE, 
VILAIN, 
together with Mor. Troreg, a tailor, and Mor. MavucGue, a broker. 
Of course no bag of fairy fabric or dimensions, can long hold out 
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among so much good company ; and we presently find our operatives 
in London. They are brought to the tavern, of which Mr. John 
Reafs is landlord, by several constables who are appropriately dressed 
in black robes, with ample ruffs, and white wands in their hands. These 
constabulary alguazils respectfully inform Mr. J. Reafs that they 
found the three vagabond aliens in the street, and thought it their 
duty to convey them to his house. The Austrian deduction from 
which is, that bringing vagabonds into taverns with the aid of the 
mes is one of the modes of forced trade, by which British inn. 
eepers are enriched, and the excise revenues augmented—conse- 
quently that the usage, tyrannous as it unquestionably is, conduces 
to the national wealth. 

After the usual complement of G D s, and the conclusion 
of a bowl of punch, two of the new guests leave the room, and only 
one German mechanic remains. To him enters a young lady of 
rank and fortune, who happens to frequent Reafs’, and the foreigner 
repeats G D Miss! in such an ineffably persuasive (because 
un-English) modulation, that she consents to marry him. Discover- 
ing by the demand an absence of coquetry quite enchanting, she 
next asks Aim to kiss her, and he, with an ingenuousness which we 
hope is intended to convey a general and true notion of the male 
morality of Vienna,—answers that he never attempted such a thing 
before, but that, to oblige her, he will try. For the sake of the high- 
born damsel, we must rejoice (marriage being decided on) that the 
Teutonic lover succeeds in his first attempt; but at the moment of 
triumphant essay, Lord Rudder, who also aspires to the lady’s hand, 
sees the manner in which her lips are engaged, and does what every 
noble lord in the same predicament might be expected to do—goes 
home to furnish himself with several pairs of pistols, wherewith to 
fight the mechanic. At this part of the drama one naturally con- 
ceives great hopes that the peer will be shot or frightened to death, and 
that his worthy rival will bear off his lady, in a landau and eight of 
the fairy’s providing: but the author has generously ordered it other- 
wise. The “ Handwercksmann” consents to sham dead, and the 
gloy of “ Deutchland” is dimmed for a time. 

e principal scene follows, and is laid on that spot so familiar to 
us all,— Tue Woman Market! 

Just as I was reflecting that it would greatly heighten the effect of 
these sales on foreign boards, if the Lord Chancellor were represented 
as presiding at them—the lady transferred being handed to the pur- 
chaser by a Master in Chancery,—word was brought to me that a 
person, | was anxious to see, waited in another place; and I was 
thus deprived of the rest of the “ Famosa Comedia.” 

PucKLER, JUNIOR. 
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NAVAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE NECESSITY OF COLONIZING THE SANDWICH AND 
BONINS ISLANDS. 


Some months back we wrote an article upon the Sandwich Islands in our 
iio, advising the pregeety of adding them to our colonies, and it 
is with pleasure we insert this very excellent and comprehensive letter, 
in renewal of the subject. It — to us that nothing more is required 
than to send out a frigate to each of the groupes of islands, with a large 
proportion of artificers in each, and their wives to be permitted to go out 
with them ; the captains of the frigates to be the governors of the islands. 
In a very short time, more would be effected by this means, than by the 
usual expensive systems of colonization, which up to the present have 
been resorted to.—Ep. | 


Dear Sir ;—The following subject has long engrossed my mind, and I 
am surprised has not*long ere this been taken up by abler hands. As I 
consider that the maxim, “in peace we ought to be prepared for war,” is 
sufficient ground for adding my mite, whatever its value, I shall trouble 
you with a few lines on the importance to the British government of 
adding to their resources in the Pacific, by possessing themselves of the 
positions of the Sandwich and Bonin (or Arzobispo) islands. 

In the event of a war which may call our fleets to the Pacific ocean, 
where are we to find a port, after quitting the American shores, which 
can at present be reckoned on as a sure rendezvous to the British flag ? 
And let it be borne in mind, that in the event of hostilities with America, 
the rapidity with which intelligence would be conveyed to their cruisers, 
and acted on, would deprive this country not only of the port of Honu- 
lulu, (Oahu, Sandwich Islands,) now principally occupied by Americans, 
and owing to missionary influence more immediately connected with that 
country ; but the Bonins would, as a matter of course, be instantly forti- 
fied, and defy our efforts—at least for a time. 

That the Sandwich Islands were formally ceded to the British, and ac- 
cepted by Vancouver, is well known, and that the Bonins, (or Arzobispo 
islands) were also formally taken possession of, as by right of discovery, 
by Captain Beechey, is on record. Therefore we have not to anticipate 
any difficulties from other powers, should policy induce Great Britain to 
avail herself of these two positions. 

Had Great Britain taken possession of the Sandwich Islands in 1824, at 
the period of the decease of the late king and queen, and when the natives 
would have hailed the event as a peculiar mark of favour,it would now have 
become a most flourishing colony, paying its own expenses, formidable to 
aggressors, and instead of paying ty would have been in the receipt of 
those arising from the immense influx of American whalers, and others, 
trading to the N.W. coast and China. Discovery, civilization, and con- 
sequently Christianity, would have been more effectually advanced, and 
British commerce, by such means, would long ere this have supplanted 
that which is now almost exclusively carried on by our more enterprising 
friends, the Americans; although to my certain knowledge, British car- 
goes on the American (west coast) bear not only a premium, but are re- 
ceived with a confidence highly flattering to our flag. 

In the present situation of affairs, the two positions to which I am re- 

ing must become of much greater importance, as occurring directly in 
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the line of communication between western America and China, and 
situated as the Sandwich Islands are, they, in particular, (or Oahu itself) 
must become the entrepot, lying, as they do, so conveniently to the ports 
of California, and Mexico on the east—the Russian, American, and Sibe. 
rian north, Japan, China, and Bonins west, and the Phillippines to the 
south west. Should Russia send a fleet to those seas, where could better 
situations be selected for cutting off her resources, which must come from 
the southward, than by the positions at the Bonin and Sandwich Islands, 
distant frum each other about three thousand miles, and differing only six 
degrees in latitude. 


Lat. Long. 
Their positions being as follows—Oahu 21 N. . 160 W. 
” ” Bonins 27 N. - 142 E. 


To use a seaman’s expression, the trade becomes “ a soldier’s wind ” be. 
tween Tahiti and the Sandwich Islands, which would o7 course maintain 
the same relations towards Great Britain. 

As a sea port, Honululu (Oahu) possesses every advantage that we 
could hope for, as regards accommodation to our navy, including the 
class of frigates, but I am not certain if ships of the line could enter, 
(Port Lloyd, Bonins—any draught may enter.) When it is stated, that, 
at one time, nearly one hundred sail of vessels, from six hundred to three 
hundred tons, chiefly American whalers, have found anchorage in the 
port of Honululu, some idea may be formed of its capacity, even if we say 
eighty of these drew twelve to sixteen feet. 

This port is formed by the barrier reefs, which are common to the 
islands in the Pacific, rising to the surface about three quarters to a mile 
from the shore, and preserving the basins within from the influence of the 
heavy swell, which in one continuous roar is broken on these boundaries ; 
rendering the interior at all times safe for the purposes of careening. 

The depth within is sufficient for ships of the line, and should it ever 
become a British position, or under British protection, as an arsenal, the 
difficulty of entrance would be very readily overcome ; as in carrying on 
the measures for defence, it is more than probable that the outworks 
would be carried out perhaps even to form the key of the entrance. 

In calculating the labour of such an undertaking, it will be merely ne- 
cessary to look to the present fish ponds, built under the influence of the 
chiefs, and which are ond to withstand the sea. 

With respect to the fortification of this port, nature has already done 
much, and even as it now stands, with British garrison, and trustworthy 
metal, is capable of resisting any attack. The port is commanded by 
*€ Punch-Bowl Hill battery,” which is constructed on the highest pinnacle 
of the edge of an ancient crater, on that part of the circle nearest the sea, 
consequently difficult of access on every side. 

The elevation is about five hundred feet, and the range over the bar 
nearly two miles distant. This battery mounts nine guns, chiefly long 
thirty-two pounders. It is also the signal-post and look-out station, but 
little used for either purpose. 

On the point which forms the S.E. point of the port is situated the 
main fort, or citadel, constructed of stone, (consisting of basalt, and com- 
pact coral limestone, cemented by shell and coral lime.) This fort 1s of 
more importance than Europeans will perhaps credit, being about one 
hundred yards square, and mounting forty-eight guns, some of which, 


although perhaps now unserviceable, would very speedily be replaced, (if 


necessity demanded,) from the ships in port. This fort is built with em- 
brazures. The N.E. or land face is fourteen feet in thickness, furnished 
with strong gates, which with two long two pounders are the only de- 
fence; but this is covered by the Punch Bowl, distant about half a mile. 
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Should the Punch Bow] be in the possession of the enemy, this of course 
lies at its mercy. On the 8.W. face, thirteen long double fortified eighteen 

unders, and four eighteen pound carronades are mounted, the walls 

ing sixteen feet in thickness. On the N.W. seventeen guns, varying 
from two to nine pounders. On the’ S.E. twelve various. Two faces 
look towards the bar, but that to the S.W., on which the heavy guns are 
mounted, is the most important. Of course, under British direction, 
much greater advantages would be pursued. 

The troops in 1827, or the king's own guard in regimentals, mustered 
two hundred rank and file, but in the event of a “ turn out,” six thousand 
stand of arms and men allotted to them, would be forthcoming. 

In the event of war, the Sandwich islanders, under proper discipline, 
would become equally efficient as Africans; I suspect more so, as they 

yssess more decided courage, and are not so lazy. 

The town of Honululu contains many wood and some stone houses ; 
those of the natives, although termed “ huts,” from being thatched with 
grass, are yet far from contemptible, the interior of many, particularly 
those of the chiefs, being well furnished, perhaps too costly for their 
habits. 

The commerce is chiefly carried on by the Americans, and consists in 
stock from California and Mexico, for which either China or American 
produce is returned; and that to China, sandal wood for furs, &c. from 
the N.W. coast of America. 

The produce of the country may be considered as follows :—Sandal 
wood, cotton, and sugar—but the two latter, in consequence of missionary 
influence, have been entirely disregarded, although the samples produced 
were first rate, and labour trifling. 

Sugar must eventually succeed ; the plants, (with those of Tabiti,) are 
the finest in the world; and lazy as the natives are, they might, under 
European direction,* be easily induced to attend to its culture. The 
most advisable method would be to introduce Chinese, and under their 
hands, sugar, rice, and cotton must flourish, and the bad effects of mis- 
sionary influence vanish. [The missionary establishment is reves 

With respect to sandal wood, which is good property, and collected by 
the natives, (as a tax,) the following appears to ™ the calculation that 
these islands, ‘assuming the population twenty thousand, afford to the 
revenue. The males are bound to procure annually, one pekul, (one 
hundred and thirty-six pounds,) for half of which they receive payment 
at seven dollars per pekul, and at that rate for as much more as they can 
bring; failing in this, a fine of four dollars. The females to carry it from 
the mountains, or pay one dollar, (this is generally paid, in preference to 
labour,) the law applying to those who are adult. The average price of 
wood in 1827, ten dollars in the market. The amount therefore at Oahu, 
at 20,000=10,000 pekul, or 100,000—20,000/. The whole population of 
the islands is estimated at 160,000, and taking into consideration those 
islands which do not produce the wood, me that the average may be 
nearly estimated at one pound per man, 100,000/. may not be far from 
the amount which might thus be raised. The surplus wood purchased 
at seven dollars, and sold at ten, is not taken into the account. This 
supply cannot last long, as even at the period I allude to, (1827,) it was 
scarce. This, and the port dues, in addition to a tax on imports, might 
easily sustain the expenses of such a situation, even on the system of 
British colonies. 

The soil is capable of any ert . 


indeed its fault is being too rich ; and 
so abundantly does nature provi 


; * 
e, that the missionaries’ plea, “ that it 


* Flourished under an Englishman, who died, when Boki purchased the estate— 
too lazy and ignorant to prosper. 
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was provoking God’s wrath to cultivate where he has provided sufficien, 
for their actual wants,”’ has been the ruin of these islands. 

The native productions are yams, taro, sweet potato, plaintaing of 
great variety, sugar-cane, nono, oheia, turmeric, and ginger. Europeay 
and West India fruits flourish, and require little trouble. The soil js 
chiefly decayed vegetable and volcanic matter, but much infested with 
vermin. 1am informed that on Hawaii, (Owhyhee,) below the line of 
vegetation, most of the fruits indigenous to North America grow lux. 
uriantly ; gooseberries, currants, and raspberries, large, but _ insipid, 
doubtless from the sulphuric vapour from the soil, and the neighbouring 
volcano on Mouna Roa. 

Thus far I have described the produce, &c. of the Sandwich Islands, 
to show that, as a colony or British residence, nothing but an jn. 
crease of society is requisite to render the position one of comfort, as 
far as the means of life and resources are considered. Stock is con. 
stantly imported from California,* and where one hundred sail of ves. 
sels assemble, the demand for supplies of all kinds must be great. Even. 
tually, I little doubt, that the mails for China, when Mexico shall have 
become a settled state, will find their way by this route, viz. 


From England to Vera Cruz, say ; ' : 6 weeks. 


Overland to San Blas _. ; Q 
San Blas to Sandwich Islands Q2 
Sandwich Islands to Bonins y | 
Bonins to Canton 5 »@ 
14 weeks. 
Allow for delays, &c. 2 
England to Canton ; . . 16 weeks. 


By this conveyance the trade wind can be ae Mg on throughout the 
whole distance, and the wear and tear of a packet trifling. 


San Blas is in ‘ ‘ , ‘ 21 N. 


Sandwich Islands. ‘ : 1 >'@0 Passage cannot 
Bonins ‘ ‘ . ‘ joa be much shorter 
Canton : ‘ ‘ . «« 8 than this. 
Vera Cruz i . : s («tae 


I have purposely avoided allusion to the fur trade of Russia, both to 
the southward as well as the northward of the Aleutian Chain, for rea- 
sons which had better not be made public, but the importance of a force 
so near to their trade as the Sandwich Islands, must ever be an object of 
importance, should that country think it her interest to wenahe with 
Great Britain. 

I cannot pretend to hold out such decided advantages to colonization 
at the Bonins, as those of Oahu offer, but the latter is the result of having 
been long inhabited. Ascension offered but few advantages, but promises 
at some future period to prove that even a barren rock, by determination, 
and residence, may support its inhabitants. 

Water, wood, turtle, fish, and the tree cabbage (chou palmiste) are 
abundant at the Bonins, and ‘to new settlers would subsist them fora 
long time. Indeed I am informed, that some of the crews of whalers 
have already settled there, and the two left by the William, and assisted 
by the Blossom, proved that the soil is productive. 

With respect to colonizing the Bonins, no race is so well adapted as 
the “ Pitcairn Islanders ;” and I suspect they would be glad to avail 


* Pigs native, abundant. 
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themselves of a position free from the loose morals of the other islands of 
the Pacific, for this want of morality alone drove them back from Tahiti, 
after they had made up their minds to quit their native island, In addi- 
tion to these (should it be consented to by the Pitcairn people,) I would 
endeavour to introduce a few of the well-disposed New Zealanders, who 
are free from the inherent laziness of the natives of Sandwich Islands, or 
Tahiti. By the introduction in this manner of natives of other places, I 
am satisfied that the extension of Christianity would be promoted, as I 
think the simple fact of living in the oman | of such a race as the Pitcairn 
Islanders would go further to convert them than if surrounded by a 
host of missionaries. The Sang of colonization must of course stand 
upon the necessity or eligibility of securing this port; I shall, therefore, 
roceed to show its capabilities as a port, means of defence, &c. 

Port Lloyd is situated on the western side of Peel Island in the central 
groupe of the Bonins, or Islas Arzobispo ; this groupe extending ten 
miles in latitude, and about five of longitude. The Port lies in lat. 27° 3’ 
N., long. 142° 11’ E., is about one mile and a quarter in depth E. and W. 
and the same (in deep water) N. andS. The true entrance between 
dangers is half a mile, and such is the nature of the ground that the dan- 
gers can readily be converted into piers, forming a perfect breakwater to 
the interior anchorage. A glance at the chart will immediately satisfy 
any engineer of the peculiar facilities afforded on the western side for a 
continuous line of quay from the entrance into “ ten fathom hole” where 
ships-of-the-line could refit in security. The whole of the dotted line hav- 
ing two fathoms only in the deepest parts, and generally about knee deep. 
The materials for forming such a quay are immediately at the beach, of 
volcanic matter, and their removal outwards would be clearing a spot 
for gardens or buildings. ‘The southern part of the bay has, ceeuiie, 
been selected by the present residents as being adapted for immediate 
cultivation. 

The distance between the two nearly inaccessible rocks, which com- 
mand the entrance, on the north and south, is only nine-tenths of a mile. 
They are about sixty or seventy feet above the level of the sea, and 
could be made impregnable from the sea, being nearly perpendicular on 
all sides. They would be commanded by the several peaks on the main 
island, which would also command the channel. Nature seems to have 
left but little for art to complete, as ten fathom hole is nearly a natural 
basin, and the surrounding reef capable of readily surrounding it with a 
secure quay. The only wind to which the port is open is that from the 
S.W., and should the breakwater be complete it becomes land-locked. 
In speaking of a quay, or breakwater, it is to be borne in mind that 
the reefs on which they would be built are now nearly awash, and that in 
the deepest parts not more than one and a half or two fathoms can be met 
—and the filling up could be performed without wetting a foot. 

The sheeutiols for building are plentiful, both wood and stone, the 
former calculated for small vessels, varying from Tamanu (like maho- 
gany) to larch, and even of the Tamanu for the repairs of the largest. 

am disposed to think that the exportation of turtle and sharks’ fins to 
China, would, for a time, be found Jucrative, both abounding to an almost 
incredible amount. 

These islands are most conveniently situated for watching the trade of 
China, Japan, or Russia, on Eastern Asia and Phillippines, and if any 
intercourse ever can be opened with Japan and the coast within, this is 
the point from which it could be most satisfactorily attempted. 

At the period of the re-discovery of this groupe, it immediately oc- 
curred to me that, as the inhabitants of Pitcairn’s Islands were solicitous 
about removal, this seemed by nature pointed out as the spot where 
they should be located, and where their peculiar habits of industry, in- 
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genuity, and courage, might render them of great importance to the 
sof of which by descent and natural feeling they claimed to be con. 
sidered subjects. 

If they could have been induced to settle there, we should long ere this, 
have known more of Japan. Why has this place been so long tabooed? 


Why are we so ignorant of the country between Pekin and Kamschatka? » 


Plainly, I should say, because we have no settlement, or even rendezvous, 
in that part of the world; and it is, moreover, out of the track of 
traders. Are the natives of the Pacific, hundreds of tribes almost un. 
known to us, to be for ever cut off from civilization, until perhaps some 
more enterprizing nation lead us the way—and when war is “ inevi. 
table,” warn us by a salute from the heights that this formidable key is 
lost to us, at least in the moment of most importance, and compel us to 
force from the Phillippines or China, those aids which here might have 
been so opportunely afforded. Since the trade to China is now free from 
restriction, there is no reason why the money should not be transferred 
direct from San Blas, or the ports of Mexican States, to meet the de. 
mands in China, where the premium on new dollars is high, and where 
they are required for the opium trade, which, although illicit, is yet coun. 
tenanced by the British, and winked at by the Chinese authorities. 





THE BARD THAT'S FAR AWA’! 
Air—** Auld lang Syne.” 
BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tuoven cauldly now in dust he lies, 
Whose heart sae warmly beat, 
His spirit frae the golden skies 
Shall auld acquaintance greet. 
Then fill the cup, “‘ my trusty frere ;” 
We'll drink in silence a’, 
To him wha claims our warmest tear, 
The bard that’s far awa’ ! 


We'll miss him frae his wonted place, 
We'll miss him frae the hearth ; 
His pleasant speech, and kindly face, 
That brighten‘’d a’ our mirth. 
Then fill the cup. 


Wi’ him we found life’s weary hours 
Gae dancing on their way ; 
Auld Time, wi’ temples wreath’d wi’ flowers, 
Disguis’d his locks o’ gray. 
Then fil the cup. 


Let worldlings o’ his genius boast, 
And praise his mighty mind ; 
Love finds for Scott a prouder toast— 

The friend of a’ mankind ! 
Then fill the cup. 
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THE MINISTRY. 


We are living in a strange and momentous epoch, which will here- 
after become a peculiarly interesting feature in the history of this 
country—an epoch of unions new and unthought of on the part of 
the people, and of disunions as novel and incongruous in the cabinet. 
Every day do the former appear to increase and cement their power, 
and every day do the latter appear to decrease in respectability and 
talent, and, as a natural consequence, in the estimation of the country. 
We think we may now safely come to a conclusion that, although we 
perceive no disposition on the part of the people to halt in their ad- 
vances to obtain power, the government of the country has arrived at 
the zero of its abasement; for at no period of our history can we dis- 
cover that the country was ruled by a ministry so ill arranged, so de- 
void of practical knowledge, so incompetent, as the vacillating rem- 
nant of the Whigs now left to carry on the affairs of the nation, at 
a crisis so pregnant with difficulty and danger, as to demand the very 
strongest bonds of union, the very best practical knowledge, and the 
very highest talent in the country. 

Inefficient as the government was in parts, still, as long as there 
were to be found in his Majesty's councils such men as Sir James 
Graham and Mr. Stanley—men of talent and decision, of courage 
and disinterestedness—the nation felt some security for the measures 
which might be brought forward. So much sterling gold infused into 
the alloy, made the metal pass current, and with such men in his 
cabinet, it was felt that his Majesty could not but be well advised, 
although the advice might not always be acted upon; but his 
Majesty has been graciously pleased to accept of their resignations, 
and now it may truly be said of the Whigs, that the glory of their 
house has departed from them. 

The question as to the spoliation of the Irish church has created 
this unfortunate dismemberment; but whether unfortunate to the 
Whigs, or unfortunate to the country, remains yet to be proved; and 
here we are led to make an observation. If, as it is so positively 
asserted, his Majesty did make the speech, as reported, to the bishops, 
why did he accept the resignation of those who echo his sentiments ? 
The rump of the Whigs now in power declare their intention of 
spoliating the church ; his Majesty has declared his intention of sup- 
porting it inviolable. Why then does his Majesty accept the resigna- 
tion of those who are on his side, and retain about him those who are 
opposed to him? Echo answers “ Why?” from every nook and cranny 
in the kingdom. This is certain—either a very wise or a very foolish 
thing has been done. We have no right, indeed it would be pre- 
sumptuous to impute motives; but we candidly confess, that in our 
opinion, the events will prove that it has been a very wise one; 
but our grounds for so believing we shall not at this moment 
explain. 

July 1834.—voL. x.—NO. XXXIX. Q 
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We have already given our opinion upon Church Reform. We 
admit the right of Parliament to arrange the distribution “' church 
rty; we deny the right of appropriating it to any other uses 
eh for which it was cslibeilly tadtatied. We know the danger 
of precedent. Precedent may be compared to a small hole made in a 
dam which confines a lake of water; at first, but a little escapes, but 
the hole is soon enlarged, and it ends in the entire mass of water 
pouring forth, to the ruin and destruction of all around. A pre. 
cedent for the spoliation of one description of property, will soon be 
followed up by a disregard of all rights and of all property. Let the 
church be reformed: it requires it even for its own salvation, but 
respect its rights, or you will soon find that your own and all 
other rights will be invaded. 

Lord John Russell is the main author of all this mischief; and we 
must here express our indignation at the present system of bidding 
so high for popularity, as practised by him, the Lord Chancellor, and 
many others. The consequence will be, that others will bid still 
higher; the true interests of the country will be sacrificed in this 
eager rush for individual and ephemeral reputation, and the bulwarks 
of our constitution broken down with flagitious rapidity. We are 
sincere friends to reform—we are enemies to all abuses; but when 
such serious questions are brought forward, questions of such moment 
as to demand caution, deep reflection, and fully weighing, previous 
to coming to a decision, and these questions are brought forward one 
after another with a rapidity which allows no time for consideration, 
we are disgusted with those who thus keep the nation in a constant 
state of ferment and agitation, and who, deaf to argument and reason, 
would carry every thing by acclamation. Is this nation never again 
to know the blessings of repose? Are we never to take breath 
again? Are we still to continue this forced march, which, fainting 
as we are under our heavy burdens, has almost destroyed our ener- 
gies? If such is the march of intellect, we will no longer follow the 
drum ; we will fall out of the ranks and rest ourselves a little by the 
way side in company with common sense. 

After all the important questions which have been agitated ; after 
all the violent discussions in the House, and the angry warfare of the 
press, which, for a space of three years, have shook the empire to its 
base; we have now a Church Commission appointed, with the intention 
of eventually blinking a question, which the ministry feel it is too 
dangerous to themselves to bring forward, or at least of putting it off 
for the present. Now we consider that this commission will have the 
very contrary effect to that anticipated by those who have proposed 
it; because a commission of investigation should have preceded the 
question, not the question have been brought forward, and then have 
receded into the commission. During the whole time that it proceeds, 
it will be a source of irritation and agitation. Mr. Sheil, who per- 
haps correctly supposes that the commission has been appointed to 
get rid of the question, has motioned for a definite period to be ap 
pointed for the conclusion of its labours ; but whether it is to last for 
years, or to be brought to an early conclusion, it will, from the circum 
stances with which it is attended, be equally a source of mischief. 
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se 


The question must again be brought forward, and after death comes 
the judgment. ; 

The principal features in the character of the remaining Ministry, 
are its selfishness and want of union. “ Every one for himself” is the 
motto, from Lord Grey downwards. They squabble and fight in the 
House and in the cabinet. It is singular that the fable of the bundle 
of sticks should be lost upon those who are metaphorically nothing 
but sticks themselves ; but so it is, and by the retirement of Sir James 
Graham, Mr. Stanley, the Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon, 
they have been left in a state of imbecility and disorganization which 
is alarming to those who wish well to their country. We shall not 
dwell upon the merits of his Grace the Duke of Richmond and Earl 
Ripon, as they have not been placed in such prominent situations as Sir 
James Graham and Mr. Stanley; but it must be conceded that they 
would both add weight and respectability to the filling up of every ad- 
ministration. Of Mr. Stanleyand Sir James Graham we shall say more ; 
for, although his Majesty’s present ministers, in their fatuity, appear 
to have been ignorant of the fact, we can assure them that the co- 
operation of those two talented and high-minded gentlemen were 
the strongest security given to the nation that constitutional, although 
liberal principles, were not to be found wanting in the measures which 
might be brought forward. It is remarkable that the only judicious 
and effective bills brought into the House have emanated from these 
two individuals. Every one must recollect how successfully the un- 
constitutional violence of Mr. O’Connell was opposed by Mr. Stanley, 
and how beneficial were the results of the Coercion Bill brought for- 


ward by the latter gentleman. The effect of it was, for the time, 


miraculous; it was like oil poured upon the angry waves, almost in- 
stantaneously reducing them to a perfect calm. ‘The Bill for the 
Emancipation of the Slaves was equally remarkable for decision and 
good sense. Mr. Stanley boldly grappled with the question, and find- 
ing that it was impossible to oppose the voice of a whole nation, he 
obtained the best terms which, in the present distressed state of the 
country, could be hoped for by the colonists, and wrung from the 
country a compensation which, in its necessity, it would have denied. 

But of Sir James Graham, as First Lord of the Admiralty, we have 
much more to say. The merits of Mr. Stanley can be appreciated 
by every body, but those of Sir James Graham can only be duly 
estimated by the service over which he has so admirably presided. 
Sir James Graham has devoted his whole energies in the performance 
of his duty—in acquiring a knowledge of the profession he has been 
indefatigable. With talents of the highest order, he has not been too 
proud to listen to the suggestions of those around him who have been 
brought up in the profession ; and the consequence has been, that he 
has far exceeded the expectations of even those who knew and appre- 
ciated his value. His eye and his ear appear to have been every 
where: in little more than three years he has done more for the ser- 
vice than his predecessors have for thirty, and he has quitted the 
Admiralty with the best wishes, the admiration, and the regret, of the 
whole navy. 


That we may not appear to assert, without proof, we _ make a 
Q 
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few observations upon the improvements which have taken place dur. 
ing his short administration, too short unfortunately for the interests of 
the naval service, and the country whose existence depends upon its 
welfare. 

We shall first observe, that in point of economy, the country jg 
greatly indebted to him. In one estimate alone, we recollect a saving 
of 900,000/.; in another, he had 300,000/. at his command, indepen. 
dent of a saving of 180,000/. more ; but it is not only in his reduction 
of unnecessary expenditure, but in the great saving in the expen. 
diture which is absolutely necessary, and of which the advantage wil] 
always be in full operation. By the new and judicious system of 
labour carried on in the dock-yards, nearly twice the work is done for 
half the money, and much valuable timber saved to the country ; for 
by the former arrangements, by job and task-work, there was actual] 
a premium upon unnecessarily consuming, or in fact, destroying 
timber. By the new system introduced of building ships, there is 
also a saving made of about nine pounds per cent., no small sum, 
when it is considered what a number may hereafter be required for 
the exigencies of the nation. 

Notwithstanding the great decrease in the naval estimates, we have 
now a greater supply of good timber in our dock-yards than we ever 
had at any time, and it is in better order. The dock-yard police 
established, has proved most effective and valuable, preventing those 
peculations which were formerly so prevalent. 

Another arrangement, of which the value perhaps will only be duly 
estimated by naval men, is the classification of the masts, yards, sails, 
boats, &c., which has been made under the administration of Sir 
James Graham. Formerly every ship almost in the navy had its 
apparel of a different size and form, creating the greatest confusion, 
and the greatest expense. In future, there will be no difficulty, and 


a vessel will find all that she requires to enable her to proceed to sea’ 


at a moment's notice, without any alteration being required. The 
classes have been reduced from seventy-eight to nineteen. To the 
important point of ship building, Sir James Graham paid the greatest 
attention, and there is every promise of his efforts being crowned with 
success. It is much to be regretted that ship-building has become a 
question of party, arising from the appointment of that talented off- 
cer, Captain Symonds, in the place of Sir Robert Seppings, who was 
identified with the Tory administration ; but such is the fact, and the 
fact is as injurious to the best interests of the service, as it is dis- 
graceful to the officers who oppose the present surveyor, and who 
would sacrifice a fine ship to party feelings. The abolition of the 
round sterns, and the graceful one now substituted, with all the sup 
ota advantages, has given great satisfaction to the navy in general. 
he improved mode of filling in ships has proved most effectual 
against the dry rot, which was making such alarming progress in our 
wooden walls. The war steamers have also been brought forward by 
the late lord, that in the event of a rupture we may not be found um 
prepared in this very important addition to our maritime power. 
o the general improvement of the discipline of the service, and to 
the comforts of the seamen employed, Sir James Graham has been 
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equally attentive. This has been fully established by his excellerft 
arrangements as to the practice of gunnery, in his additional advance 
of pay to seamen on foreign stations, and by various orders and regula- 
tions, which would occupy too much of our space, and of the reader's 
time, to detail ; but we must not omit to mention his fair distribution 
of patronage, and his total disregard of making use of that patro- 
for the benefit of his own friends or relatives. We are told, and 
we believe it to be true, for it is so analogous with the character of 
Sir James Graham, that when his resignation was accepted, it was 
that he should do as all other first lords have done upon 
their retirement, and for which they can hardly be blamed, make use 
of his patronage, by appointing his brother to the command of a ship. 
The answer of Sir James was short and characteristic. “ He is the 
last captain in the navy to whom I would give a ship under existing 
circumstances.” 

But there are two measures of Sir James Graham's which must not 
be hastily passed over. One has been carried into effect—the other 
is still to be put in force. The one which has been effected is the 
abolition of the navy board ; and if Sir James Graham had conferred 
no other benefit upon his country, this single act would never have 
been forgotten. It was an Herculean task to cleanse that Augean 
stable, to get rid of an tmperium in imperio which shackled the Ad- 
miralty, and which, established as a source of patronage, was an in- 
cubus upon all deeision and rapidity of execution. Sir James Graham 
was convinced that no improvements could take place so long as this 
board was permitted to exist, and exert an insolent interference with, 
if not controul over, their masters; and of all the reforms, there is 
none which has given such general satisfaction to all—with the ex- 
ception of those who were sent about their business. 

The other measure is still in progress, and perhaps there never was 
a bill brought forward which will eventually be attended with such 
important results to the country. We refer to the Bill for the re- 
gistry of seamen, to supersede as much as possible the necessity of 
impressment. Impressment is a prerogative of the crown, which must 
still be permitted to exist. It is the duty of every man to serve his 
country when his services are required, and the same power which 
demands the services of the militia, is, although conveyed through an- 
other channel, not less a prerogative than the right of impressment 
for the manning of the navy; but acknowledging this, still when we 
consider the peculiar anomaly of the exercise of this prerogative with 
the liberty of the subject, we feel that until some other arrange- 
ment can be made, it will always be a source of angry discussion. 
How vitally important is it that this question should be fairly 
met, and that the seamen, who are equally bound with others 
to serve their country, should feel that they are not, unless abso- 
lute necessity requires it, dragged to their servitude, but have 
the same chance as the militia on shore, who are’ selected by the 
ballot; and also know, that, when they have served for the allotted 
period, they may quit the service, or receive further remuneration b 
remaining in it. It has been asserted, that if the seamen in his 
majesty’s service were as well paid as in the merchant service, im- 
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pressment would not be necessary; but this we do not believe. We 
may here observe, that although the pay of a king’s ship is no 
so good, the difference is almost made up to the men by the grea 
expense attending the superior quality of the provisions, and the 
many comforts with which they are supplied. But an aversion 
to restraint is one of the principles of human nature, and the sailor, 
like other men, does not like the idea of discipline in the perspective, 
although he does not scruple, when under it, to acknowledge that he 
is more happy, and better provided for. To a certain limit, we 
always shall have voluntary service, but we never can expect to ob. 
tain it to the extent which our exigencies will demand, in the event 
ofa war. We repeat, therefore, that this Registry Bill of Sir Jame 
Graham's, is one of the most important that has ever been brought 
forward, and we feel most anxious for its success, and we trust it wil] 
not be defeated by his retirement from office, which, we must say, 
that we deeply lament. It is still more unfortunate, that at the very 
same time his successor will lose the valuable advice and practical 
experience of Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy, who has been appointed to 
the hospital at Greenwich. Not that we do not rejoice in the ap 
pointment, as well as every officer in the navy. There is no one % 
well entitled to preside over those gallant and disabled veterans who 
were led on by Nelson to serve their country through a series of unex- 
ampled victories, as he who followed him in his career of glory—who 
was his friend, confidant, and companion, into whose arms the hero 
fell when he received his death-wound—who listened to his last in- 
junctions—and watched the flight of his gallant spirit. The associa- 
tion is as beautiful, as it is complete—and long may he who has 
played so conspicuous a part in adding to a nation’s laurels, preside 
over the proudest monument of a nation’s gratitude. 

But we must conclude. We have attempted to do our duty in point- 
ing out to our readers the valuable services of Sir James Graham and 
Mr. Stanley. Their places have been filled up, but we must say, not 
very much to the satisfaction of the nation, if we may believe what we 
hear around us. When we reflect upon the causes which have led % 
these changes—upon the capabilities of those remaining in office, and 
the talents of those who have resigned, we cannot but feel, that uw- 
less there is something in the background concealed from the w- 
initiated, that in their resignations having been accepted, there may 
be exceptions to the general rule, in which it is asserted that the 
“ King can do no wrong.” 
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The Editor writing furiously. Enter Mr. Percy disconsolately, his eye 
falls upon the Editor's accompaniment, a bottle and glass. Mr. P. moves 
forward with more alacrity of spirit in his countenance, but instantly 
relapses into his former gloom on discovering the bottle innocent of in- 
spiration, and the glass containing only water. 


Perey. ( Soliloquizing.) Whoever wrote well upon such a regimen? 
Does he not know that the luscious and exhilarating spirit was pressed 
from the grape before the playful fire of inspiration ever wantoned in the 
breast ofthe poet? Were expression permitted to the aborescent glories of 
nature, would not the vine be found to discourse in numbers, and stand 
confessed the Homer, the Virgil, and the Anacreon of the forest? And 
here he is, with his eye “in a fine frenzy rolling,” writing upon water. 
Penible indeed must be the act; but how much more so to be witness of 
it! 


The Editor seeming to have caught the sense without hearing the words of 
the soliloquy, mechanically extracts from his waistcoat pocket the key of 
the claret closet, and pushes it across the table to Mr. Percy. With the 
assistance of Bill, the board becomes rich with the catch lights upon the 
glasses, and the decanters glorious with the liquids “ tinted with the solar 
beams.” The Editor writes on furiously, whilst the Sub. seems equally 
pleased with what he puts on the table, as does his Super. upon his page. 


Ed. ( Looking up.) Mr. Percy—holloa! why—what—in the name of 
Bacchus, Silenns, and all the potatory powers, for whom is all this pre- 
paration ? 

Percy. For whom is this preparation? Surely for you and for me. 
Shall we be outdone by the Letitia’ When Apicius, or Heliogabalus, 
or some other Roman, who made a temple of his inside for the reception 
of the refinement of the arts, ordered a dinner of some two or three hun- 
dred dishes, and was asked by his steward for how many he should 
prepare to receive, was there not, I say, something sublime in the answer, 
“ Apicius sups with Apicius.” Do you then ask for whom is all this? 
Does not the answer slip heroically from the tongue? “ The Super. sips 
with his Sub.” 

Ed. Ah, Percy! I see that you like heroism at another's expense. 
Well, since you have put the bottles there, you may let them stand. 

Percy. Indeed I shall not, but pass them very rapidly. ( Suites the 
action to the word ; they fill and drink. ) 

Ed. Now, Percy, what think you that I am writing ? 

Percy. What else but a farce? Oxford has set the whole nation the 
example, and nothing is now thought of but the getting up of farces. 


Enter Sir John Franklin, in the full gown and flat cap of an LL.D., 
supported on one side by Captain O'Sullivan, and on the other by Doctor 
Punever. They march up to the Editor with suitable gravity. 


Ed. Mercy on us, Sir John, what have they been doing to you? 
Sir John. Cedunt arma loge. 1 have been to the North Pole, and now 
lam a doctor. Let our conversation be grave and befitting. I have 
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taken the five declensions inwardly, and have been ineculated with the 
four conjugations. Latin and Greek are now mine by instinct, 
diploma, ex. gra. The fourth conjugation, audio, audivi, I have heard, 
as we say in the navy. 

O'S. In the navy! 

Sir John. In the navy—our marine drummers are no lounger to beat off 
tit, tat, too, but to thump the parchment to the tune of hic, hec, hoe; 
and the key-note to the bugle at 4 a. Mm. is to be horum, harum, horum, 
It is to be hoped that we know something of Latin. 

Doctor. Evidently by diploma. 

Sir John. 1 am not quite certain of this—that every seaman is to carry 
an Eton Grammar in his jacket pocket, which is to be made an inch wider 
to receive it. Iam not quite certain of that, but this I do know, that 
all the marines and small-arms’ men’s ball cartridges were to have been 
made up with pages out of “ prosody,” which has always been so famous 
for the cracking of skulls; and it would have been immediately carried 
into effect, had it not been for the opposition of a certain admiral, 
who, having never got any farther than propria que maribus, was very 
— averse to the going out of his depth and dabbling in prosody a 

Doctor. Prudent man. Judging from the prosing of Althorp and 
Co. they are deep in prosody ; but wanting prodigiously in the three 
concords. 

O'S. Be aisy—be aisy—to want one concord is enough to destroy all 
iligance ; but three, that must be worse than a discord ; by the pipers, 
and ‘tis a triscord. Name me the three concords, doctor. 

Doctor. ( Very pedantically.) The political concords are three in num. 
ber, and essential to good government; and firstly, of the first, is that 
which should be preserved between the king and the ministry. 

Ed, Good—give us the rule and the example. 

Doctor. A sensible ministry concordat cum rege in cabinetto, in closetto, 
et everywhereelsetto, ut, Rex est patronus, est parens, si ille deserit, 
perimus. 

O'S. That must be illustrious Latin, for I can understand it. 

Doctor. Just the Latin that is coming into fashion. Now the second 
political concord is that between the ministry and the people, and 
every one knows how admirably, just now, that is preserved ; and the third, 
and not the least important, is that of a ministry with itself. The rule 
of the last is to be found in the first chapter of common sense, and the 
example among the present incapables. 

O'S. But where, se doctor, is the Latin for it? Let us have it all in 
good dog Latin. I've quite a passion for learning. 

Doctor. No; that sort of Latin has now become quite a naval accom- 
plishment. Let Sir John Franklin continue the subject: he seems to 
flourish under his diploma. 

Sir John. And sol do. The Duke of Wellington is very fond of the 
verb of the third conjugation, that hath e short before re, as rego, regis, 
regere. 

Percy. There, I think that you have nobly asserted your right to the 
LL.D. You had better reserve some of your erudition for the next 
soirée at Apsley House, vow that you are under the duke’s com- 
mand. 

O'S. ( Perplexed.) Ce—dunt—ar—ma—toge. Well, what are you 
sneering at, Percy; faith now, d’ye think I don’t understand Latin? let 
us hear your translation of it, however, and then perhaps I'll tell you 
if you're right. : 

Sir John. As Percy seems puzzled, I'll relieve him. I translate " 
thus :—* Down with the poker, up with the pudding-bag.” 
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Doctor. Bad, bad, very bad, for an LL.D. Now hear me; I'll give it 
you in a sort of an epigram, paraphrastically, thus— 


He who conquer'd conqu’ring Nap, 
A new ambition swells ; 

He flings aside the warrior’s garb, 
As mountebank excels, 

Oxford supplies him with a cap, 
The Pension List—with belles. 


Ed. Good, Doctor, and bitter. You've made something of the toga. 
Gentlemen, I was going to urge you to do honour to the entertainment 
that Mr. Percy has set before you; but I see that any excitement of 
mine to the good deed were superfluous. Sir John, as you are now full 
blown, in all the dignity of robes and amplitude, perhaps you'll take the 
chair. We'll refill the decanters, and, as Macduff says, 


‘* Damned be he who first cries hold, enough !”’ 


Enter Volage and Mr. Mortame. Mr. Mortame turns up his eyes in re- 
probation, hastily fills a bumper and drinks it off, then refills. 


Mort. Monstrous! what are we coming to at last? These mornin 
bibulations are equally offensive to morality, destructive of health, —— 
abhorrent to good taste. ( Drinks off his glass. ) 

O'S. Aye, let us drown the bitter reflection in wine. So, Mr. Editor, 
Lord Auckland is our first lord? 

Ed. Yes; it was said that Lord Mulgrave was to have had that im- 
portant appointment. He might claim it as an hereditary right. 

Percy. What sort of a first lord would he have made ? 

Ed. An excellent one, I'm well assured. 

Doctor. At all events, we should have been certain of decision of cha- 
racter. He is a “ Yes and no” sort of a man. 

Omnes. Ha, ha, ha! 

Mort. Half the success of life depends upon the proper use of those 
two monosyllables. Percy, pass the bottle. Came late—must work 
double tides. Let us hear what you have to say, Mr. Editor, about 
Pigot’s Court Martial. 

Ed. Let us hear what you’ve got to say !—your Chesterfieldian me- 
thod, Mortame, of requesting information. However, I will endeavour 
to reform you, more by example than by precept, and very courteously 
acquaint you, that Walker was in an attorney’s office before he entered 
the service ; and therefore it should excite no wonder that he proved 
such a sea-lawyer. Did you observe in the reports of the trial, that he 
threatened to throw up his brief. 

Doctor. The members of the court, however, appeared inclined to be 
brief enough with him. 

O'S. “ All’s well that ends well.” Pigot was honourably acquitted of 
the black act. 

Percy. What black act ? 

Ed. Shoving coals into a man’s cabin, to make room for a plenipo. 
“Shall we carry coals,’ as Shakspeare says. I never understood that 
expression before. 

Percy. Well, I’m glad his majesty has sent Pigot the Guelphic order, by 
way of expressing his opinion of his merit, and of his services. We have 
now a dead set made at the naval and military authorities, by a pack of 
rascals, who would destroy all good discipline to further their own ma- 
lignant purposes. Sneaking scoundrels! who, if the services of that 
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navy were required, would be the very first to shelter themselves unde; 
the protection of its discipline and courage. ‘They are now acting the 
part of the foolish sheep, who would have got rid of their dogs, and whey 
the wolves came, cried out in vain for their protectors. 

O'S. Dogs, yes, they would treat us as such, and, as such, we should 


now and then show our teeth. ‘‘ We are seven millions,” said delivering 


Dan. What we of the navy and army are, we will not say; and I trust 
that the destructives will not force us. So poor Sir James Cosway js 
gone. 

Ed. Poor fellow! I recollect him in the Mediterranean, when secre. 
tary to Lord Collingwood. That’s a most unfortunate coach. "Twice 
upset, with great injury to the passengers, in less than six months ; and, 
in each instance, no blame to be attached to the coachman. However, 
whether these misadventures happen from bad luck or bad management, 
I certainly shall not go by it. 

O'S. I just disagree with you, darlint, entirely. I shall go by that 
same coach in preference to all others. As it has had its bad luck twice, 
‘tis ten to one just now in its favour, that the bad luck will fail to the 
share of the others. 

Ed. Upon the same principle, Captain O'Sullivan, that your country. 
man put his head into the hole that the shot had made; the chances 
being immeasurably in his favour, that another ball would not visit the 
same place. 

O'S. Exactly. By-the-by, that reminds me of a very dacent sort ofa 
spill which I gave to Mrs. O'Sullivan and myself, four pledges of our 
loves, and two nursery maids, sweet preservers of those pledges. 

Percy. Let us have it, O'Sullivan, with all the detail and particulars. 

O'S. Nay, there are some details into which I do not wish to enter very 
particularly, for modesty’s sake. I was at the helm of a phaeton, with 
two as pretty Irish mares as ever crossed the herring pond; and there 
was Mrs. O'Sullivan, and Miss O’Neil O'Sullivan in the front seat, by 
my side, and Miss Molly, Miss Judy, and Miss O’Hara O'Sullivan, all 
under twelve years, with an old nursemaid, and a young nurse maid, in 
the starn sheets, stowed away as comfortably and as close as pilchards 
ina cask. Off we set. There was a heavy strain upon the tackle I'll 
allow, but the mares whisked their tails, and arched their necks, which 
said, as plainly as necks and tails could speak, ‘ The more the merrier.” 
We had made about two leagues, and were going about twelve knots an 
hour, when all of a sudden, Miss Betty and Miss Polly 

Doctor, What! two more? I thought the phaeton pretty well loaded 
before. 

O'S. Bother two more! ain’t I speaking of the mares, doctor? and 
sure they have christian names as well as other people. Well, Miss 
Betsey and Miss Polly just saw an old woman in the hedge on our star- 
board bow. Ugly enough she was, and that’s as sure as praties have 
peels ; quite ugly enough to frighten a horse, so she quite consternated 
my two mares, and they shied into the edge over to port, and away 
went the craft on her beam ends, dismissing over her gunwale Captain 
O'Sullivan, Mrs. O'Sullivan, Misses O'Neil, O'Hara, Molly, and Judy 
O'Sullivan, besides the two nursemaids to boot, and the devil a single 
body left in my double-bodied phaeton. 

Ed. Go on, we are all attention. 

O'S. It was very kind and considerate of the poor dumb bastes, to put 
us all down ina very soft place ; soft enough, for there was not less than a 
foot of mud, with two or three inches of water over all. And, now to 
tell you how affairs stood, that is, where we all lied. There was I, Cap- 
tain O'Sullivan, still holding the reins in my hand, sated in a comfortable 
manner, and so fixed in the mud, that I officiated as a best bower anchor 
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and the reinsas a good cable, tor we brought up Betsey and Polly all stand- 
ing ; and so they stood still, and when they were quiet, I purchased my 
starn out of the mud, leaving a great hole, like a wash-hand basin, which 
filled with water as soon as [ got out of it; and then I went up to Polly 
and Betsey, and having talked to the bastes a little, and examined to see 
whether they were hurt, poor things, 1 then went to look after Mrs. 
O'Sullivan and the rest of the party. 

Ed. What! leave Mrs. O'Sullivan in the mud all that time ? 

o’S. To be sure—she could not run away, and the mares might. Leave 
ber! If 1 hadn't come to her assistance, she would have remained there 
to all eternity. I pulled and pulled, and all to no purpose. At last I 
rolled her to port, and to starboard, as we do vessels aground, and got 
her free ; but Mrs. O'Sullivan, who is none of the smallest, had made as 
reat an impression on the soil, as her charms did upon me, when I first 
Tad with her at a funeral in Tipperary. Then I went to the little 
ones—Miss O'Neil O'Sullivan, who is my youngest female daughter, 
about three years old, had pitched out with her arms in advance to save 
herself, and thus had buried herself up to her shoulders, and there she 
was in regular bilboes ; moreover, her dear little petticoats had flown up 
behind, and all that we could see of her fair proportions, was a round 

iece of her, looking in its purity, surrounded by mud like a handsome 
polished stone, set in a brooch ; so I pulled the darlint out and set her 
upon the road-side. Judy had helped herself out of the scrape, and, al- 
though her pretty countenance was so blackened with mud, that I could 
not make her out, yet still I knew her squall, so all was right. Miss 
O'Hara, being flying light, had pitched into the hedge, head downwards, 
and a very pretty tulip did she look, as she stuck there kicking and 
squalling among the black thorns, which sartainly was not so very agree- 
able to her soft flesh; but as for poor Miss Molly O'Sullivan, it was a 
near go with her. . 

Doctor. Because she went with you. 

O'S. [had lost so much time with the mares, and with the rest of 
the family, that I quite forgot that there was such a thing as dying for 
want of breath; and poor Miss Molly had her head buried in the mud, and 
when I pulled out the poor thing by her hind leg, there she was, doubly 
black in the face, first from mud, and secondly, from siflication. 
However, I hooked out of her mouth a majority of the mud, with 
my forefinger, and then, with my little finger, bored a hole through the 
rest, so as to let air and daylight into her little inside, and, after a few 
ees, I had the happiness to hear her squalling, as well as the rest of 
them. 

Ed. Your family have all answered muster, O'Sullivan, but now for 
the old nursemaid and the young nursemaid. 

(’S. O bother the maids! I gave the old one a couple of kicks behind, 
and she recovered from her swoon; and the young one was so exposed, 
that Mrs. O'Sullivan insisted upon my not going near her, so there she 
lay, with her legs and arms in the air, fixed by the behind, and crying 
out that she was kilt, until the people came to her assistance ; and, hav- 
ing righted the craft, we all got in, and drove home to be washed. 

Doctor. A mighty decent party! Ah, O'Sullivan! you should never 
drive females. 

Percy. Do you mean human or equinine? Maids or mares—for the 
good captain appears to have driven both. 

Mort. To the very verge of the grave. Perishable man 

O'S. O, stuff—you always grow pious and disagreeable in exact pro- 
— to the plenty of the wine, and the pleasantness of the company. 

‘olage, you have been unusually taciturn. 

Vol. Taciturn is a good turn out for you, Captain ; not equal, perhaps, 
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to the phaeton’s—but still, for a word from you, a good turn out. “ What 
shall | say?” as say the Musselmen. 

Ed. Say what you have to say about the exhibition, which you left un. 
said at our last re-union. 

Vol. The subject is already stale. In London, the newest folly is old 
ere it be fully born, trifle pushes trifle off the stage of exhibition, and, 
what an hour ago was fresh with the perfume of novelty, is now stale in 
the nostrils, and is thrown by for the putrefaction of neglect. 


O'S. I only know one way to meet the evil, and never to be out of 


date—and that is, by enjoying things betore they happen—early enough 
in all conscience that. 

Ed. 1 think so—but run the risk, Volage, of being behind the current 
of the world’s vanities, and tell us what you think of Hilton’s grand his. 
torical piece ? 

Vol. You mean No. 194, Editha and the monks searching for the body 
of Harold. It is a noble production, has almost every requisite for a 
good painting, and shows in a splendid manner the path to the sublimest 
elevation of the art. 

Doctor. Well, that is praise from you. Mortame tells me almost 
daily, that I’m falling into “ the sear and yellow leaf.” I shall never 
look better than | do now; probably, nay certainly, much worse. Shall 
posterity mourn im ignorance of the teatures of him who only wanted suc. 
cess to be great? No, forbid it, genius. Whose pencil, Volage, do you 
think is worthy to perpetuate this physiognomy, that the world honour so 
little, and I prize so much? 

Vol. Why, if Turner would take to portraits, he would do you justice, 
for he is great in yellows. I'll try my hand myself. There is half a pot 
of ochre left, after I] had finished my garden rails. You shall have the 
picture for nothing. 

Doctor. Ah! I see you cannothelp charging for more than its real value, 
but, as I remember the tale of the sign of the Maid and the Magpie, I shall 
decline the honour of your brush. 

Vol. A base calumniation! not one word of it true. I never painted a 
sign in my life. It shall be said of me, when I am on my death-bed, 
as King Edward said of Cardinal Beaufort, ‘** He dies, and makes no 
sign.” 

O'S. We all know the merits of our friend, yet, we should like also to 
know this story. Come, Doctor, let us have it hot from your potato- 
trap. We know that it cannot refer to Volage. 

Vol. If Dr. Punever dares to give utterance to that malignant scandal, 
I'll force a box of his own pills into what you are pleased to call his po- 
tato-trap. 

Doctor. I will not drive you to that fatal necessity. If honest Boniface 
could, with so much equanimity, put up with the loss, in the affair 
alluded to, surely the company must be resigned under the loss of the 
story. 

Vol. Worse and worse—“< to hint a fault, and hesitate a scandal,” is 
much worse than actually telling it. 

Percy. Doctor, do the better part, and let us have it. 

Vol. If he dare! Gentlemen, you very well know that young artists 
must make many attempts before they succeed; if any, the very best, 
ever attain complete success, their ambition is likewise always greater 
than their ability ; but that is a glorious fault, and indicative of genius. 
Now, since I have muzzled Dr. Punever 

Mort. What is that about the muzzled ox in Scripture ? something 
about a beast of burthen. 

Doctor. Use your bitters as you do your brandy bottle; keep them 
to your self. Go on, Volage. 
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Sir John. (A little breezy.) 1 think that I am in the chair; does it 
occur to any one that I am in my full diplomacals? It is mine to pre- 
serve order; if an LL.D. can’t preserve order, then chaos is come again. 
Mr. Mortame, Sir, I call you to order; Dr. Punever, I call you to order ; 
and, if that won't do, I'll call myself to order likewise.—Order, order ! 
order! Silence for Mr. Volage’s song. 

Percy. No, his tale. 

Vol. No, my fact. Now, since I’ve muzzled Dr. Punever, it is no 
more than fair that I should give you something in lieu. What I am 

oing to relate is fact, and one of our first R. A.’s knows it to be true, 
itis of him that I am going to speak. Well, at the commencement 
of his career he was very ambitious, and having a fine, flowery style 
of delivery, with great energy and eloquence of action, he almost per. 
suaded a noble—a rich and a good-natured lord—that he, the artist, was 
almost as clever as he thought himself to be. As yet, no painting of his 
had been before the public. Indeed, he intended to take fame by storm, 
and win her by a coup de main. Seduced by his oratory, the peer gave 
him an order for a picture. The artist was to choose the subject—a 
cabinet picture—the price, two hundred guineas, if approved of. So he 
took a piece of pannel about three feet by two and a half, for he was not 
going to place his imperishable works upon perishable canvas. 

Ed. Nobly resolved. 

Vol. Well—he selected for his subject, Venus rising from the sea. 

Doctor. A good subject for a rising genius. 

Vol. So, he worked and he worked, but with all his self-love he found 
that no one was ever likely to fall in love with his Venus. He had the 
idea full-blown in his mind, but his hand—instead of giving him back his 
thought, gave only a vile coarse jade, that he would almost as soon have 
faced, when he had finished her, as he would the veriest scold in Billings- 
gate. My lord, and a connoisseur, looked in. They shook their heads, 
and our young artist readily confessed that he had attempted too high a 
flight. 

Ed. Well, I like his candour ; there was experience gained, and labour 
lost. 

Vol. No—the labour was not wholly lost, or indeed lost at all. Nil 
desperandum was his motto, and he very complacently began to study— 
if it would not make a Venus, what would it make? So he turned the 
green sea into a green field—the foamy wave, from which the goddess 
was rising, into a washing-tub, the foam doing very well for the froth of 


‘the lather, and Venus herself into a highland lassie with her kilts tucked 


up, treading the clothes with her feet, after the manner of Scotland, in 
the said washing-tub. 

Percy. He was certainly a youth of great resources. 

Vol. We was; but still he could not then even manage his washing- 
woman—she was too much for him. In fact, she used him no better than 
his Venus ; nil desperandum. My lord asked to see the metamorphose ; 
the artist reluctantly consented. His lordship pronounced the pannel to 
be utterly spoiled, and he gave his opinion with a provoking degree of 
authoritativeness. However, the young artist went out on a stroll to 
ponder over the means of disproving his patron's prognostication. He 
got a couple of miles out of town, went into an ale-house to get a little 
refreshment, and casting up his eyes, he found himself under the sign of 
the Cat and Bagpipes ; for so he understood it, more by means of the 
inscription than by the weather-worn, and almost obliterated, paint. He 
suggested to the landlord the necessity of a new sign; the landlord 
acquiesced, but remarked, he could not get it done properly, having tried 
several artists in that line, but they invariably made the cat like a red 
lion or a blue boar, and the bagpipes like anything the imagination might 
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be pleased to name it. Our artist offered, under the pledge of secrecy, 
to attempt the cat and accessories ; was told to try, and home he went. 
Another alteration took place; the highland lassie was turned into q 
creditable cat, and the washing-tub into as creditable a set of bag-pines, 
The artist pocketed ten guineas, and mine host was full of exultation, 
The sign still swings—an honourable testimony of industry and perse. 
verence, and the artist is now among the first of the day. 

Ed. Nor do I wonder at it; that is just the sort of mind that is sure to 
command success. 

Vol. Now, gentlemen, will you give me leave to draw my moral from 
this anecdote ? The only mistake the artist committed was, the not be. 
ginning with the sign first, and from that, working up to the Venus; and 
not from spoiling the Venus, descending to the sign. Therefore, if it 
had ever been once proved that J had painted a sign, pray where would 
have been the disgrace ? 

Mort. No—none at all, as nobody ever heard of your painting 9 
Venus. 

Vol. ( Aside.) Confound the fellow. (Aloud) Let us change the 
subject. 

Percy. Aye, and the atmosphere too, if we can, for really, though out 
of doors is oppressive, in-doors I find is intolerable. 

Ed. Well, you may, after the best part of a couple of bottles. Sir 
John, I see that you have christened your gown. No—don't try to 
speak—it will be quite sufficient if you accomplish a walk. We will 
see you to your cab—had not you better leave your inky honours be. 
hind? [ They divest him of his doctor's robes and lead him away. E.xeunt 
omnes. | 





TO A LADY, 


WHO REQUESTED THE AUTHOR TO CALCULATE HER NATIVITY. 


Why, fairest dost thou bid me turn 

My gaze to that blue arch, where gleaming 
Th’ eternal stars unchanging burn, 

Some shedding death—with love some beaming, 
And strive with too presumptuous eye, 

To scan thy future destiny. 
Far brighter orbs upon me rise, 

So glorious, that I dare not gaze— 
I'd read thy fate—within thine eyes, 

Could I endure their dazzling blaze ; 
More strong their influences are, 

Than those of any worshipp’d star. 


And like th’ unfailing fires above, 
Still unconsumed though still they glow, 
Their beams at once with death and love 
On the rash gazers blended flow, 
Whilst thou as cold and pure as they, 
Hold’st over all unconscious sway. 


Then ask me not, lest whilst I try, 
Thy fate t’ unravel by my art, 
Despite my cold philosophy, 
I madly play the lover’s part. 
Cease then to wish thy fate made known, 
Lest, seeking it—I find mine own. 
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Hath work'd a hot and festering sore, 
re te The spirit of my youth is cold, 
. The fervour of my love is o’er ; 
trom My heart is like the prophet’s gourd, 
t be. Wither’d in freshness and in prime ; 
and Thy falsehood be its own reward, 
if it I seek another, fairer clime ! 
rould 
Away ! all broken is the spell 
ng a Which made us, even apart, as one ; 
Which woe, or distance, could not quell— 
e the The word is breath’d—the deed is done— 
| I stand to bid a last adieu ; 
h out We meet, we meet no more on earth ; 
Seek something fresher, fairer—new, 
Sir To soothe thy false, proud spirit’s dearth ! 
ry to 
> will Away! I deemed thou wert the flower 
s be. Whose bloom would breathe of golden peace ; 
reunt I deemed thou wert a star, whose power 


Of happiness could never cease ; 

Thou art a flower—thou art a star— 
But false thy ray—and foul thy bloom ; 
Thou shinest—but thy light is far— 

Its goal, the earth-worm, and the tom)! 


Away! I deem’d thou wert a bird 

To fold thy wings within my breast, 

With looks of softness, tones which stirr’d 
To yield my heart undying rest : 

Thy voice was music, but its tone 

Is harsh and grating to me now ; 

My spirit is alone—alone, 

And I am blighted heart and brow. 


Away! I deemed that thou wouldst prove 
E’en as the angel guest of yore, 

With messages of peace and love 

Upon a wounded heart to pour ; 

If angel, fallen art thou now, 

As they who by ambition fell, 

There is a brand upon thy brow 

Not all the deep sea’s waves could quell! 


I deem’d thou wert the cov’nant bow 
Of changeless peace and love to me ; 
The spring whence all my joys would flow, 
The stream where all my flowers would be ; 
Alas! thou art the flaming sword— 
The Eden of thy sex to keep ; 
But be that Eden aye abhorr'd 
Which bids me ever wake to weep. 
Away! 
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SICILIAN FACTS.—No. VIII. 
THE HAUNTED CHAMBER. 


Tue Baron di B———., of the ancient city of S———, when 
young man, fell in love with a girl of condition inferior to his own, 
and after a courtship of some continuance made a promise of private 
marriage, refusing at the same time to accept a young lady of rank 
and fortune chosen for him by his father. As the old baron was ip 
the habit of residing a great part of the year in Palermo, his son only 
waited his departure for that capital to execute his intention; but 
before this took place, to his utter surprise and consternation, th 
object of his affection disappeared in a mysterious manner from her 
paternal residence. Nothing was heard of her for several days, 
during which the baron, half distracted, and struggling between hope 
and despair, made fruitless researches and inquiries, until one morning 
a letter was left for him by a person in disguise, acquainting him that 
his mistress had eloped with a more favoured lover. ‘The shock was 
so severe, that he was attacked by a fit of illness which endangered 
his life; but pride coming to his assistance, he resolved to make every 
effort to overcome a passion so unworthily returned. Accordingly, to 
divert his intention, he made a journey to several parts of the island, 
and returning after some time, immediately married the lady his 
father had selected for him. 

Several months elapsed, the old baron had quitted S———— for Pa 
lermo, leaving the family mansion, which had been repaired and 
enlarged, for the residence of his son. One night the family steward, 
who occupied the floor under the new apartments, which were not 
yet inhabited, was alarmed by footsteps, and a noise like that of 
people struggling overhead, which was followed by groans, and cries 
of a female voice, but suppressed and indistinct, as if the mouth ot 
the person who uttered them were forcibly stopped. His first idea 
was to ascend by a private communication from his own apartments: 
but reflecting that the baron only had keys of the room in questio, 
he conceived, however improbable the conjecture, that it could be 
no other, and that he had some extraordinary disagreement with his 
lady. Under this impression he inquired of the servants in the mort 
ing, if any dispute had occurred overnight between his master an 
mistress; but was told that so far from that being the case, the 
baroness had been unwell, and had retired to rest at an early hour, 
and that the baron himself had followed soon after. At night the 
same noises were again heard by the steward and his family, who now 
thought it his duty to report the affair to his master, by whose direc 
tion the apartments were examined, but nothing was found to l 
dicate their having been lately in any way disturbed. After this 
noises ceased for some time, although Don Guiseppe, the stewa 


' Continued from p. 215. 
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fancied he still heard them occasionally, but fainter than before, which 
the baron treated as the mere effect of imagination. 

In the course of a few weeks the baron’s father returned from 
Palermo, and chose to occupy the new apartments. On the first 
night of his arrival, he was awakened by a slight noise, and found the 
chamber light extinguished; at the same time he heard a sound like 
the turning of a key, and a few minutes after footsteps in the room, 
with sobs and violent efforts to call out, like those of a person under 
suffocation. Being advanced in years, and fearful of the consequences 
of leaving his bed, he judged it most prudent to remain quiet. 
After a time every thing was again silent. In the morning he attri- 
buted what had passed to a dream, and made no mention of it to any 
one; he did not, however, as may be imagined, feel very easy on 
going to bed that night, and could not sleep. Whilst he lay in this 
state, the door of the apartment which he had carefully locked, 
opened, and a man muftled up in a great coat, so as to hide his face, 
walked deliberately up to the light and blew it out. ‘The same sound 
of the key, as on the preceding night, followed, the same footsteps, 
the same impeded breathing and suppressed cries. Every thing being 
now too clear to admit of a doubt, he lay in an agony of terror and 
confusion until morning. Fearful of its reaching the ears of the 
baroness, and causing some disagreeable consequences, he said no- 
thing of the occurrence to his son; but thought it sufficient to order 
his valet, a stout fellow, to sleep next night well armed in his room. 
At the usual hour was heard the usual noise, on which the baron 
called loudly and repeatedly for his servant—but in vain, no reply was 
made. The same person, as on the foregoing night, made his ap- 
pearance, and extinguished the light; and the accustomed sounds 
were again heard. In the morning the valet was found in his bed, 
totally unconscious of what had happened, in a species of lethargy, 
trom which he did not recover for several days. 

The affair was now truly alarming, and the baron could no longer 
conceal it from his sons, for he had two in the house. ‘They thought 
itwould be better to keep it secret, and to inspect the apartments 
themselves, to discover if there were any secret means of entering 
them, which could hardly be suspected, from their having been, as 
has been before observed, but lately built, and under their own in- 
spection. After a minute search, nothing was found that in any way 
tended to the elucidation of the mystery. The young men began to 
treat the matter as a strange effect of fancy and apprehension on the 
part of their father and the steward; but the eldest, the baron of 
whom we have been speaking, determined to pass the night in the 
chamber with his father; accordingly, when the hour arrived, having 
provided himself with a brace of pistols and his sword, he sat with a 
book in his hand, waiting the mysterious visitor; nor was he dis- 
appointed: a little after midnight the door opened, and a person 
muted as described, walked boldly up to the table and blew out one 
of the lights; the baron instantly seized a pistol, and snapped it at 
him, but it missed fire ; not a little surprised, he presented and drew 
the trigger of the other with the like success, whilst the strange in- 
'ruder, without appearing to take the least notice of his attempts, 
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extinguished the remaining candle. Alarmed and contounded, he was 
about to have recourse to his sword, when he found himself’ held 
forcibly from behind, pinioned, and tied to his chair. In the mean 
time the sound of the key, the steps, the female cries, were all re. 
peated as on the preceding night. 

No further violence was offered, but the baron was obliged to re. 
main in this disagreeable situation until daylight, not thinking it safe 
to permit his father to call the domestics, who were in another wing 
of the mansion. After this the apartments were shut up, it being 
considered advisable to keep the matter concealed from the servants, 
for so superstitious are the lower orders in Sicily, that if the report ot 
the house being haunted once got abroad, they would not afterwards 
have found a person to enter their service, besides which, rumours 
discreditable to the honour of the family would without fail have 
been disseminated, had the story been made public. Under pretence 
of a change of air, the baron removed his family to a villa which he 
possessed near the Tonnara di Santa Bonaccia, leaving the palace 
empty. A few days after he returned in the evening to S———, 
and having arranged his plan with some friends, they entered the 
house unperceived in the dark, and posted themselves in the apart- 
ment subject to the nightly visitations. At the wonted hour, the 
door was opened, people crossed the room, the key was turned in the 
lock as usual, and a minute after the struggling and subdued female 
cries were heard. At this decisive moment the baron and his com 
panions opened their dark lanterns, and to their astonishment and 
horror, discovered that the intruders were the baron’s own brother 
and his servant, who between them forcibly carried an unhappy 
female, into whose mouth they had thrust a handkerchief to stifle her 
cries ; but what was the increased surprise and indignation of the baron 
when he recognized this unfortunate person as the object of his affee- 
tion, whose supposed elopement had been the source of so much 
misery to him; but for his friends, he would have sacrificed this 
unworthy brother on the spot. ‘That young man, who had _ not con- 
pleted his twenty-first year, had been occasionally employed by the 
baron in delivering letters and messages to his mistress, with whom, 
in executing his commission, he too fell desperately in love ; finding 
her affections immutably fixed, he conceived and executed the daring 
plan of carrying her off. It happened that the improvements were 
the time going on at the palace ; he took the opportunity of privately 
directing the workmen to make a winding stair-case, which led toa 
small dark room, or rather hole, as, to avoid discovery, but little space 
could be spared from the other apartments. To this uncomfortable 
place he conveyed his victim; as there was no room for a bedstead, 4 
mattrass was all she had to lay on: at night he regularly visited and 
brought her food, and generally with the assistance of his servatl 
carried her to his own chamber. It is impossible to recount the brutality 
with which she was treated ; prayers, tears, threats, resistance wer 
alike unheeded, although he offered to release her, provided she 
would consent to marry him, and swear to keep the secret; both 
which conditions she resolutely refused. Her sufferings, mental 
bodily, had in the mean time ruined her health, and reduced her @ 
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askeleton. The young man offered every reparation in his power, 
and even his brother, seeing that the evil admitted of but one remedy, 
entreated her to forgive and marry him. All solicitations were fruit- 
less; she rejected him with constant loathing and disdain, declaring 
it to be her intention, if she got over her confinement, to spend the 
remainder of her days in a convent ; her exhausted frame proved too 
weak to support that event, which she survived but a few hours. 
The wretched author of her misery and ruin, stung by remorse and 
shame, and still a prey to his violent and unlimited passion, fell into 
a rapid decline, and outlived his victim only three months. 





No. IX. 
THE BURNT CONVENT. 


A younG lady, of one of the first families of Catania, was on the 
point of marriage with a Sicilian officer, but before the time appointed 
for the ceremony arrived, the regiment to which he belonged was 
ordered to Naples, on service. It was thought advisable to defer 
their union until the return of the officer from the expedition. A few 
weeks only had elapsed after his departure, when the news arrived of 
his death; he was reported to have fallen in action with the French. 
The young lady, for several months, indulged the fond hope that the 
disastrous tidings might be contradicted; but not receiving any 
letters, she could no longer refuse her belief, and, notwithstanding the 
opposition of her friends, insisted on retiring into a convent. On the 
expiration of the year of her noviciate, she bade adieu to the world 
for ever, and took the vows. Three months after the execution of 
this fatal resolution, her lover returned to Catania; he had been 
wounded, taken prisoner, and carried to France ; of his many letters 
unfortunately not one had been received. On hearing that his in- 
tended bride had, on the supposition of his death, taken the veil, 
without reflecting that it would have been more prudent to have kept 
the fact of his being alive a secret from her, his first step was to 
obtain permission to see her in the parlour of the convent. Dreadful 
were the emotions of the unfortunate nun; she tore the hated veil 
from her head, rent her hair, and uttered a thousand imprecations on 
her precipitation. It is believed that her lover, to calm the vio- 
lence of her anguish and disappointment, promised, if she could 
escape, to receive and carry her with him to some place of security 
and concealment. ‘The convent was situated in the country, at a 
short distance from the city: the officer took up his residence in the 
neighbourhood. In the mean time the unhappy girl made various, 
but fruitless, efforts to escape. At length, unable to withstand the 
violence of her passion, and agitated at once by love, hope, rage, de- 
‘pair, and disappointment, she introduced herself into the magazines 
of the convent, which at the time contained the provision of wood 
for the consumption of several years; this she set on fire, in the hope 
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of escaping in the confusion, knowing that the gates would neces. 
sarily be thrown open on the discovery of the fire ; but it so happened 
that the dry faggots burnt with such fury and rapidity, that she was 


dreadfully scorched and injured before she could reach the door of 


the magazine: in this state, her clothes in a blaze of fire, she ray 
through the long corridors of the convent giving the alarm: the 
flames at the same time bursting out on all sides, the terrified sister. 
hood rushing out half dressed from their cells, thought only of say. 
ing themselves. As she had conjectured, the doors were opened, and 
she contrived, notwithstanding the injuries she had received, to make her 
escape, and even to reach the habitation of her lover ; but the agita. 
tion, fright, and shocking manner in which she was burnt, were too 
much for her exhausted frame—she fell at the threshold. It was 
night, her groans brought the officer, whom there is no reason to sus- 
pect of having been privy to the scheme, to the door. What must 
have been his surprise and anguish at so sad a spectacle! The ill- 
fated young woman was instantly put to bed, and medical assistance 
obtained, but in vain; after lingering some days in excessive torture. 
she expired in the arms of her disconsolate lover. 

The convent was burnt to its foundations; its ruins are still to be 
seen in the vicinity of Catania. It is some consolation to add, that 
no lives were lost on the occasion, except that of the unfortunate sub- 
ject of our story. 





No. X. 
THE HERMIT ROBBER OF SCALA GRECA. 


SoME time since, a hermit of great reputed sanctity took up his abode 
in a cavern on the ascent of the Scala Greca, near Syracuse, sup- 
porting himself, as was supposed, by the charity of casual passengers: 
he inhabited this cave for many years, during which time travellers 
between Syracuse and Catania were often missing. As Sicily has 
always had the reputation of abounding in robbers, it was supppsed 
that these persons had fallen into such hands, and had been mur 
dered: some of them were seen, for the last time, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Scala Greca, but no one ever suspected the pious hermit. 
It happened that a gentleman riding alone to Syracuse, was in the 
middle of the pass accosted by the holy father, who asked, as usual 
for charity; as these demands from such subjects are never or rarely 
refused, the horseman stopped to make a donation: he observed that 
the hermit extended his left hand for the gift, keeping his right 
crossed upon his breast; this would, perhaps, in itself, have exc! 

no suspicion, but an accidental motion, or perhaps a_ premature 
attempt, discovered to the astonished traveller that the pious mam 
grasped a formidable stiletto, whilst he kept his eye fixed on him with 
peculiar earnestness. There was little time to be lost ; he dropped his 
purse as if by accident, and, as the other stooped to pick it Up 
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knocked him down with the butt end of his whip, and putting his 
horse to full speed, soon arrived in Syracuse, where he told his tale, 
procured assistance from the magistrates, and returned in search of 
the hermit, who, in> the mean time, had effected his escape ; but in 
the cave were found various hiding-places, containing money and 
goods to a great amount; many of the articles were afterwards re- 
cognized as belonging to people who were missing. ‘The robber, who 
had been severely hurt by the blow, was found and brought into Sy- 
racuse the same evening by some peasants. He confessed having 
murdered at different times not less than twenty-five travellers, the 
remains of several of whom were afterwards dug up in the neighbour. 
hood of the cave. 





No. XI. 
THE OBSTINATE SAINT. 


Tue foregoing facts have been chiefly of a serious and melancholy 
nature, the present is of a lighter description, and was narrated to 
me by an eyewitness. 

In all Sicilian cities the number of churches is very great, every 
church has its patron saint, and every saint has his procession ; that 
of St. Sebastian, in Catania, is not the least remarkable: he is a 
favourite in all Catholic countries, Perhaps not one in the long cata- 
logue of saints has so often exercised the genius of painters: in any 
extensive collection you are sure to see his martyrdom a dozen times 
repeated. He is in great estimation in Catania, and deservedly so, 
having been known, even in these degenerate days, to give proofs 
of no common sagacity. A tradesman was some time since taken ill, 
and having more confidence in the saint than in the doctors, vowed, if 
he recovered, to make him an offering of a certain sum. His prayers 
were heard and accepted ; but according to the proverb, 


Passato il pericolo, gabbato il santo, 


which may be translated, 


By danger scar’d, in sickness faint, 
We vow whole thousands to the saint; 
But for his pains, the peril past, 

The simple saint gets chous’d at last. 


Maestro Guiseppe, for such was his name, forgot his promise ; but 
it was not easy to cheat St. Sebastian. The day of his festival came 
round, and in the course of his procession he had to pass by the 
habitation of his short-memoried devotee. | Wonderful to relate, 
when he came opposite to the door, though borne on the shoulders of 
twenty stout porters, he made a dead stop; nor could all the efforts of 
his bearers, nor all the prayers of the priests, induce him to stir a single 
step. Many were the attempts of his brawny supporters to move him ; 
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in vain, they might as soon have moved mount Etna; in vain 
lugged and tugged from before, and pushed and shoved from behind; 
in vain the populace wept, the priests prayed, the porters swore; the 
saint oat ay have seen them severally blind, hoarse, and broken. 
winded, before he would have budged. The contest was plainly 
unequal, and a reinforcement of twenty broad-backed Capuchins 
advanced to put their herculean shoulders to the task; but the saint, 
more indignant than ever, as if to show his contempt at this assist. 
ance, now absolutely retrograded, stern foremost, on the procession 
which followed at his heels, overthrowing and rolling porters, priests, 
and populace, men, women, and children, promiscuously in the mire, 
How long matters would have continued in this state there is no 
saying; the pertinacious saint resolutely maintained his ground, and 
would probably have kept it to this day, had not one of the priests 
shrewdly conjectured that the saint was displeased with some one in 
the neighbourhood, when another fortunately recollected the vow of 
Maestro Guiseppe. Great was the clamour and indignation of the 
pious populace; Saint Sebastian was allowed on all hands to have 
reason on his side; a thousand tongues called at once on Maestro 
Guiseppe to pay the saint his due, and his door was already yielding 
to the hands and feet of the zealous multitude, when the dismayed 
and astonished votary came trembling forth with a bag of money in 
his hand, which, having first demanded pardon of his offended patron 
for the shortness of his memory, he reverently consigned to the 
priest. The effect was instantaneous and wonderful; the saint, a 
moment before heavier than lead, became at once light as a feather, 
und to make up for lost time was observed to move down the street 
at double his ordinary pace, smiling, as many of the spectators are 
ready to swear, as he went; whilst the applauding populace followed, 
shouting, “ A miracle! a miracle!” 





No. XII. 
THE NUNS AND THE CHILD. 





Tue following story was related to me by Baron C 
occurred in the Convent of San Guiliano, in Catania. 

The nuns in most Catholic countries, are famous among their other 
virtues for their manufacture of conserves and sweetmeats, wiiich 
they distribute in abundance to their friends on the principal festivals 
of the church. It happened a little before Easter that the younger 
sisters were employed as usual in this occupation: having prepared 
the quantity directed by the abbess, there still remained a portion 
of the paste unemployed—what to do with it was the question : it was 
at length decided to form in effigy what they could not hope to pos 
sess in reality, and to make with the residue nothing less than a child 
as large as life, which, to add to the novelty of the idea, was to be 
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of the masculine gender. Delighted with their scheme, these 
female Phidiases set to work, and in the course of a short time a 
fine boy grew under their plastic hands, so perfect in every respect 
as to excite wonder how such mere novices could have succeeded 
in imitating nature with such minuteness. But this production of 
their art not exhausting all their paste, with the remainder they framed 
a little figure of Father Nicholas, the vicario, or superintendent of the 
convent, who happened to be a great favourite with them. These 
figures, being their joint property, were passed from hand to hand 
among the sisters, who were highly diverted with their work, 
especially the child, which was as much caressed as if it had been 
real flesh and blood. 

In a few days the season for confession came round; the first nun 
who attended having, in the usual form, thrown herself on her knees, 
commenced the history of her peccadilloes. What nuns may usually 
have to acknowledge, I know not; I suppose rarely more than an im- 
proper thought now and then, or occasionally a glance, perhaps stolen, at 
some handsome youth passing at the time, under the iron gratings of 
the windows. Be that as it may, with whatever Suor Teresa com- 
menced the catalogue of her offences, she finished by signifying in 
hesiteting accents, as if loth to reveal, yet afraid to conceal, the truth 
that she had a child.* 

“ A child!” roared the horrified priest, “ incredible! where ?” 

“In the convent,” whispered the trembling penitent, her alarm in- 
creasing at the indignation of the confessor. 

“ Horrible scandal! how long since ?” 

“ Last Saturday night,” stammered out Suor Teresa, in an agony 
of terror. 

“And the father—profane creature—the father, who was he ?” 
ejaculated the confessor, anxious to elicit the whole story. 

“ Father Nicholas,” sobbed the weeping nun, recollecting the little 
figure of the worthy vicario. 

“Father Nicholas!” reiterated the other; “ sacrilegious wretch ! 
but hence—pollute my ears no longer with the disgraceful recital, I 
cannot absolve you—begone this instant.” 

Terrified beyond description, Suor Teresa withdrew in confusion. 
But what must have been the good father’s astonishment, when he 
heard her companions all in succession confess the same offence. 
Seventeen times were his ears scandalized with the repetition— 
and seventeen times was the unfortunate Nicholas denounced as the 
father. Having driven the guilty sisterhood from his presence, he 
remained in silent horror to meditate on what he had heard; and as 
the laws of the church forbid the revelation of any crime whatever, 
communicated under the sacred seal of confession, he sat big with the 
important secret, ruminating how best to remove the scandal. What 
most excited his surprise was the extraordinary prowess of Father 
Nicholas, a spare, weak-looking man of sixty-five ; besides, how did 


* The story loses some of its point in English, we have no phrase to express in 
| Seca Aegean, ear’ fare; ‘no fatto un bambine,” cannot be 
exactly rendered into English. 
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he obtain such frequent opportunities of ae | the offence? there 
e 


was something mysterious in the story. resolved on recalling one 
of the sisters, and inquiring how Father Nicholas was introduced go 
often into the convent; he was told, they always kept him there, 
“ Always here! what, at present?” “ Yes, he was concealed in the 
dormitory.” The good man’s eyes sparkled with pious rage at the 
intelligence, and in the hope of detecting the audacious offender iy 
his lurking place, he bisieteben being instantly conducted to the spot. 
Come forth, thou disgrace of the clergy, thou scandal of the church, 
exclaimed the zealous priest, his lips quivering with emotion, whilst 
his penitents, pulling a basket from under one of the beds, discovered 
to the surprised confessor, the redoubted Father Nicholas, carefully 
packed up in the bottom of it, together with the child which had so 
innocently given rise to his extraordinary mistake. Not a little 
pleased at finding matters rather better than he had imagined, he 
again heard the nuns all round, and after reprobating in proper terms 
their profane skill in modelling the forbidden sex, and having con- 
demned their unfortunate productions to the flames, he concluded by 
enjoining a suitable penance, and giving them the usual absolution. 





TO A TEAR. 


Sweer child of pity, or of wounded pride, 

Of sorrow, onions, drunkenness, or love, 
Pure as the most unsullied French kid glove 

That e’er adorn’d a young, reluctant bride ! 

At times thou fallest silent, large, and clear, 
O’er a lost infant’s tomb, or the new grave 
Of her we gladly would have died to save, 

And sometimes thou dost flow from gin and beer. 
Thy glist’ning drop suffuses many an eye, 

For silk or virtue stain’d, or lap-dog fled, 

And many a dewy lid would soon be dry 
Were some dear spouse to die, or keep his bed: 
But whatsoe’er thy source, we can’t deny, 

Thou turnest—vegetable blues to red. 

















THE PASHA OF MANY TALES.'—No. XIV. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE KING'S OWN.” 


On the ensuing day the Pasha was sitting at his divan, according to 
his custom, Mustapha by his side, lending his ear to the whispers of 
divers people who came to him in an attitude of profound respect. 
Still they were most graciously received, as the purport of their in- 
trusion was to induce the vizier to interest himself in their behalves 
when their cause came forward to be heard and decided upon by the 
Pasha, who in all cases was guided by the whispered opinion of 
Mustapha. Mustapha was a good-hearted man: he was always 
grateful, and if any one did him a good turn, he never forgot it. 
The consequence was, that an intimation that a purse of so many 
sequins would be laid at his feet if the cause to be heard was decided 
in-the favour of the applicant, invariably interested Mustapha in 
favour of that party; and Mustapha’s opinion was always coincided 
in by the Pasha, because he had (or supposed that he had) half of 
the sequins soobtained. True, the proverb says, “ you should be just 
before you are generous ;”’ but Mustapha’s arguments, when he first 
proposed to the Pasha this method of filling the royal treasury, were 
so excellent, that we shall hand them down to posterity. “ In the 
first place,” said Mustapha, “ it is evident that in all these causes 
the plaintiffs and defendants are both rascals. In the second place, 
it is impossible to believe a word on either side. In the third place, 
exercising the best of your judgment, you are just as likely to go 
wrong as right. In the fourth place, if a man happens to be wronged 
by our decision, he deserves it as a punishment for his other misdeeds. 
In the fifth place, as the only respectability existing in either party 
consists in their worldly wealth, by deciding for him who gives most, 
you decide for the most respectable man. In the sixth place, it is 
our duty to be grateful for good done to us, and in so deciding, we 
exercise a virtue strongly inculcated by the Koran. In the seventh 
place, we benefit both parties by deciding quickly, as a loss is 
better than a lawsuit. And in the eighth and last place, we want 
money.” 

On this day a cause was being heard, and, although weighty reasons 
had already decided the verdict, still, pro formd, the witnesses on 
both sides were examined; one of these, upon being asked whether 
he witnessed the proceedings, replied, “That he had no doubt, but 
there was doubt on the subject; but that he doubted whether the 
doubts were correct.” 

“ Doubt —no doubt—what is all this? do you laugh at our beards ?” 
‘aid Mustapha sternly, who always made a show of justice. “ Is it 
‘the fact or not?” 


' Continued from p. 171, 
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“Your Highness, I seldom met a fact, as it is called, withoy 
having half a dozen doubts hanging to it,” replied the man; « | ij 
not, therefore, make any assertion without the reservation of , 
doubt.” 

“ Answer me plainly,” replied the vizier, “ or the ferashes and 
bamboo will be busy with you very shortly. Did you see the 
money paid ?” 

“ I believe as much as I can believe any thing in this world, that | 
did see money paid; but I doubt the sum, and I doubt the metal, 
and I have also my other doubts. May it please your Highness, I an 
an unfortunate man, I have been under the influence of doubts from 
my birth; and it has become a disease which I have no doubt wil 
only end with my existence. I always doubt a fact, unless——” 

“What does the ass say? What is all this but Bosh ?—nothing, 
Let him have a fact.” 

The Pasha gave the sign—the ferashes appeared—the man wa 
thrown, and received fifty blows of the bastinado. The Pasha then 
commanded them to desist. ‘“ Now, by our beard, is it not a fact 
that you have received the bastinado? If you still doubt the fact, 
we will proceed ?” 

“ The fact is beyond a doubt,” replied the man, prostrating him- 
self. “ But excuse me, your sublime Highness, if I do continue to 
assert that I cannot always acknowledge a fact, without such unde- 
niable J gees as your wisdom has been pleased to bring forward. If 
your Highness was to hear the history of my life, you will then allow 
that I have cause to doubt.” 

“ History of his life! Mustapha, we shall have a story.” 

“ Another fifty blows on his feet would remove all his doubts, your 
Highness,” replied Mustapha. 

“ Yes; but then he will be beaten out of his story. No, no; let 
him be taken away till the evening, and then we shall see how he 
will make out his case.” 

Mustapha gave directions, in obedience to the wish of the Pasha 
In the evening, as soon as they had lighted their pipes, the man was 
ordered in, and in consideration of his swelled feet, was permitted to 
sit down, that he might be more at ease when he narrated his story, 
which was as follows. 


Most sublime Pasha, allow me first to observe, that, although I have 
latterly adhered to my own opinions, I am not so intolerant as not to 
permit the same licence to others: I do not mean to say that there are not 
such things as facts in this world, nor to find fault with those who be- 
lieve in them. I am told that there are also such things as flying dra- 
gons, griffins, and other wondrous animals, but surely it is quite suff 
cient for me, or any one else, to believe that these animals exist, when 
it may have been our fortune to see them; in the same manner, I am 
willing to believe in a fact, when it is cleared up from the mists of doubt; 
but up to the present, I can safely say that I seldom have fallen in with 
a fact, unaccompanied by doubts, and every year adds to my belief, that 
there are few genuine facts in existence. So interwoven in my frame 
doubt, that | sometimes am unwilling to admit as a fact that I exist. I 
believe it to be the case, but I feel that I have no right to assert it, un 
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J know what death is, and may from thence draw an inference, which 
may lead me to a just conclusion. 

My name is Hudisi. Of my parents 1 can say little. My father as. 
serted that he was the bravest janissary in the sultan’s employ, and had 

tly distinguished himself. He was always talking of Rustam, as 
ing a fool compared to him ; of the number of battles he had fought, 
and of the wounds which he had received in leading his corps on all 
desperate occasions ; but as my father often bathed before me, and the 
only wound I could ever perceive was one in his rear, when he spoke of 
his bravery, | very much doubted the fact. 

My mother fondled and made much of me, declared that I was the 
image of my father, a sweet pledge of their affections, a blessing sent by 
heaven upon their marriage ; but as my father’s nose was aquiline, and 
mine is a snub, or aquiline reversed; his mouth large, and mine small ; 
his eyes red and ferrety, and mine projecting ; and, moreover, as she 
was a very handsome woman and used to pay frequent visits to the cave 
of asainted man in high repute, of whom I was the image, when she 
talked of his paternity, 1 very much doubted the fact. 

An old mollah taught me to read and write, and repeat the verses of 
the Koran—and I was as much advanced as any boy under his charge— 
but he disliked me very much for reasons which I never could under- 
stand, and was eternally giving me the slipper. He declared that I was 
areprobate, an unbeliever, a son of Jehanum, who would be impaled 
before I was much older; but here I am, without a stake through my 
body at the age of forty-five; and your Highness must acknowledge 
that when he railed all this in my ears, I was justified in very much 
doubting the fact. 

When I was grown up, my father wanted me to enrol myself in the 
corps of janissaries, and become a lion-killer like himself; 1 remonstrated, 
but in vain; he applied, and I was accepted, and received the mark on 
my arm, which constituted me a janissary. I put on the dress, swaggered 
aid bullied with many other young men of my acquaintance, who were 
all ready, as they swore, to eat their enemies alive, and who curled their 
mustachios to prove the truth of what they said. We were dispatched 
to quell a rebellious Pasha—we bore down upon his troops with a shout, 
enough to frighten the devil, but the devil a bit were they frightened, 
they stood their ground ; and as they would not run, we did, leaving 
those who were not so wise to be cut to pieces. After this, when any of 
my companions talked of their bravery, or my father declared that he 
should be soon promoted to the rank of a Spahi, and that I was a lion’s 
whelp, 1 very much doubted the fact. 

The Pasha held out much longer than was at first anticipated; indeed, 
so long as to cause no little degree of anxiety in the capital. More troops 
were dispatched to subdue him; and success not attending our efforts, 
the vizier, according to the custom, was under the disagreeable neces- 
sity of parting with his head, which was demanded because we turned 
tail. Indeed, it was to oblige us, that the sultan consented to deprive 
himself of the services of a very able man; for we surrounded the palace, 
and insisted that it was all his fault, but, considering our behaviour in 
the field of battle, your Highness must admit that there was reason to 
doubt the fact. 

e were again dispatched against this rebellious Pasha, who sate 
upon the parapets of his strong hold, paying down thirty sequins for the 
1 of every janissary brought to him by his own troops, and I am 
aid a great deal of money was spent in that way. We fell into an am- 
useade, and one half of the corps to which my father belonged were cut 

0 pieces, before we could receive any assistance. At last the enemy 

retired. I looked for my father, and found him expiring ; as before, he 
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had received a wound on the wrong side, a spear having transfixed hin 
between the shoulders. ‘ Tell how I died like a brave man,” said he. 
* and tell your mother that I am gone to paradise.” From an intimat. 
knowledge of my honoured father’s character, in the qualities of thief 
liar, and coward, although I promised to deliver the message, J very 
much doubted these facts. 

That your Highness may understand how it was that I happened to be 
left alone and alive on the field of battle, I must inform you, that I jp. 
herited a considerable portion of my father’s courageous temper, and not 
much liking the snapping of the pistols in my face, I had thrown myself 
down on the ground, and had remained there very quietly, preferring to 
be trampled on, rather than interfere with what was going on above. 


“ By the sword of the Prophet, there is one fact—you were a very 
great coward,” observed the Pasha. 

* Among my other doubts, your Highness, I certainly have some 
doubts as to my bravery.” 

“ By the beard of the Pasha, I have no doubts on the subject,’ 
observed Mustapha. 

* Without attempting to defend my courage, may I observe to 
your Highness, that it was a matter of perfect indifference to me 
whether the Sultan or the Pasha was victorious ; and I did not much 
admire hard blows, without having any opportunity of putting a few 
sequins in my pocket. I never knew of any man, however brave he 
might be, who fought for love of fighting, or amusement; we all are 
trying in this world to get money; and that is, I believe, the secret 
spring of all our actions.” 

“Is that true, Mustapha?” inquired the Pasha. 

“ May it please your sublime Highness, if not the truth, it is not 
very far from it. Proceed, Hudusi.” 


The ideas which I have ventured to express before your sublime High. 
ness, were running in my mind, as I sat down among the dead and 
dying, and I thought how much better off were the Pasha’s soldiers than 
those of our sublime Sultan, who had nothing but hard blows, while 
the Pasha’s soldiers received thirty sequins for the head of every one of 
our corps of janissaries ; and one idea breeding another, I reflected that 
it would be very prudent, now that the Pasha appeared to be gaining the 
advantage, to be on the right side. Having made up my mind upon this 
point, it then occurred to me, that I might as well get a few sequins by 
the exchange, and make my appearance before the Pasha, with one or 
two of the Seeds of the janissaries, who were lying dead close to me. | 
therefore divested myself of whatever might give the idea of my belong 
ing to the corps, took off the heads and rifled the pockets of three janis- 
saries, and was about to depart, when I thought of my honoured father, 
and turned back to take a last farewell. It was cruel to part witha 
parent, and I could not make up my mind to part with him altogether, 
so I added his head, and the contents of his “ay to those of the other 
three, and smearing my face and person with blood, with my scimitar 
in my hand, and the four heads tied up in a bundle, made my way for 
the Pasha’s strong-hold ; but the skirmishing was still going on outs 
of the walls, and I narrowly escaped a corps of janissaries, who wou 
have recognized me. As it was, two of them followed me as I made for 
the gate of the fortress ; and, encumbered as I was, I was forced to tum 
at bay. No man fights better, and even a man who otherwise would not 
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tat all, will fight well when he can’t help it. I never was so brave 
in my life. 1 cut down one, and the other run away, and this in the 

sence of the Pasha, who was seated on the embrasure at the top of 
the wall; and thus I gained my entrance into the fort. I hastened to the 
Pasha’s presence, and laid at his feet the four heads. The Pasha was so 

ased at my extraordinary valour, that he threw mea purse of five 
undred pieces of gold, and ordered me to be promoted, asking me to 
what division of his troops I belonged. I replied that I was a volun- 
teer. I was made an officer, and thus did I find myself a rich man and 
aman of consequence by merely changing sides. 


« That’s not quite so uncommon a method of getting on in the 


‘world as you may imagine,” observed Mustapha, drily. 


I have heard it observed, continued Hudusi, that the sudden posses- 
sion of gold will make a brave man cautious, and he who is not brave, 
still more dastardly than he was before. It certainly was the case with 
me; my five hundred pieces of gold had such an effect, that every thing in 
the shape of valour oozed out at my fingers’ ends. I reflected again, and 
the result was, that I determined to have nothing more to do with the 
business, and that neither the Sultan nor the Pasha should be the better 
for my exertions. ‘That night we made a sally, and as I was considered 
a prodigy of valour, I was,one of those who were ordered to lead on my 
troop. I curled my mustachios, swore I would not leave a janissary 
alive, flourished my scimitar, marched out at the read of my troop, and 
then took to my heels, and in two days arrived safely at my mother’s 
house. As soon as I entered, I tore my turban, and threw dust upon 
my head in honour of my father’s memory, and then sat down. My 
mother embraced me—we were alone. 

“ And your father? Is it for him that we are to mourn?” 

“ Yes,” replied I, “ he was a lion, and he is in paradise.” 

My mother commenced a bitter lamentation; but of a sudden recol- 
lecting herself, she said, “ But, Hudusi, it’s no use tearing one’s hair 
and good clothes for nothing. Are you sure that your father is dead ?”’ 

“Quite sure,” replied I. “ I saw him down.” 

“ But he may only be wounded,” replied my mother. 

— so, my dearest mother, abandon all hope, for I saw his head 
off. 

“ Are you sure it was his body that you saw with the head off?” 

“Quite sure, dear mother, for I was a witness to its being cut off.” 

“If that is the case?” replied my mother, “ he never can come back 
again, that’s clear. Allah acbar—God is great. Then must we mourn.” 
And my mother ran out into the street before the door, shrieking and 
screaming, tearing her hair and her garments, so to draw the attention 
and the sympathy of all her neighbours, who asked her what was the 
matter? “Ah! Wahi, the head of my house is no more,” cried she, ‘ my 
heart is all bitterness—my soul is dried up—my liver is but as water ; 
ah! wahi, ah! wahi,” and i continued to weep and tear her hair, refusing 
all consolation. The neighbours came to her assistance; they talked to 
her, they reasoned with her, restrained her violence, and soothed her 
into quietness. They all declared it was a heavy loss, but that a true 
believer had gone to paradise ; and they all agreed that no woman’s con- 
duct could be more exemplary, that no woman was ever more fond of her 
husband. I said nothing, but I must acknowledge that, from the pre- 
vious conversation with me, and the quantity of pilau which she 
devoured that evening for her supper, I very much doubted the fact. 

I did not remain long at home, as, although it was my duty to acquaint 
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my mother with my father’s death, it was also my duty to appear ty 
return to my corps. This I had resolved never more to do. I reflected 
that a life of quiet and ease was best suited to my disposition, and | re. 
solved to join some religious sect. Before I quitted my mother's roof, | 
gave her thirty sequins, which she was most thankful for, as she was jy 
straitened circumstances. ‘“ Ah!” cried she, as she wrapped up the 
money carefully in a piece of rag, “ if you could only have brought back 
your poor father’s head, Hudusi!” I might have told her that she had 
just received what I had sold it for—but I thought it just as well to say 
nothing about it—so I embraced her and departed. , 

There was a sort of dervishes, who had taken up their quarters about 
seven miles from the village where my mother resided, and as they never 
remained long in one place, I hastened to join them. On my arrival, | 
requested to speak with their chief, and imagining that I was come with 
the request for prayers to be offered up on behalf of some wished-for 
object, I was admitted. 

‘“* Khoda shefa midehed—God gives relief,” said the old man. “ What 
wisheth thou, my son? Khosh amedeed—you are welcome.” 

1 stated my wish to enter into the sect, from a religious feeling, and 
requested that I might be permitted. 

* Thou knowest not what thou askest, my son. Ours is a hard life, 
one of penitence, prostration, and prayer—our food is but of herbs and 
the water of the spring; our rest is broken, and we know not where to 
lay our head. Depart—Yaha Bibi, my friendg depart in peace.” 

“* But, father,” replied I, (for to tell your Highness the truth, not. 
withstanding the old man’s assertions, as to their austerities of life, | 
very much doubted the fact,) “ I am prepared for all this, if necessary, 
and even more. I have brought my little wealth to add to the store, and 
contribute to the welfare of your holy band; and I must not be denied.” 
I perceived that the old man’s eyes twinkled at the bare mention of gold, 
and I drew from my sash, five-and-twenty sequins, which I had sepa- 
rated from my hoard, with the intention of offering it. “ See, holy 
father,” continued I, “ the offering which I would make.” 


** Barik Allah—praise be to God,” exclaimed the dervish, ‘ that he 


hath sent us a true believer. Thy offering is accepted; but thou must 
not expect yet to enter into the austerities of our holy order. I have 
many disciples here, who wear the dress, and yet they are not as regular 
as good dervishes should be; but there is a time for all things, and when 
their appetite to do wrong fails them, they will (Inshallah, please God,) 
in all probability, become more holy and devout men. You are ac- 
cepted.’ And the old man held out his hand for the money, which he 
clutched with eagerness, and hid away undgr his garment. “ Ali,” said 
he, to one of the dervishes, who had stood at some distance during my 
audience, “ this young man,—what is your name?—Hudusi—is admitted 
into our fraternity. ‘Take him with thee, give him a dress of the order, 
and let him be initiated into our mysteries; first demanding from him the 
oath of secresy. Murakhas, good Hudusi—you are dismissed.” 

I followed the dervish through a narrow passage, until we arrived at a 
door, at which he knocked ; it was opened, and I passed through a court- 

ard, where I perceived several of the dervishes stretched on the ground 
in various postures, breathing heavily and insensible. 

“« These,’ said my conductor, “ are holy men, who are favoured by 
Allah. They are in a trance, and during that state, are visited by the 
Prophet, and are permitted to enter the eighth heaven, and see the gio 
ries prepared for true believers” I made no reply to his assertion, but 
as it was evident that they were all in a state of beastly intoxication, ! 
very much doubted the fact. 

I received my dress, took an oath of secresy, and was introduced to my 
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companions ; who I soon found to be a set of dissolute fellows, indulging 
in every vice, and laughing at every virtue; living in idleness, and by the 
contributions made to them by the people, who firmly believed in their 

tended sanctity. The old man, with the white beard, who was their 
chief, was the only one who did not indulge in debauchery. He had out- 
lived his appetite for the vices of youth, and fallen into the vice of age— 
alove for money, which was insatiable. I must acknowledge that the 
company and mode of living were more to my satisfaction than the vigils, 
hard fare, and constant prayer, with which the old man had threatened 
me, when I proposed to enter the community, and I soon became an 
adept in dissimulation and hypocrisy, and a great favourite with my 
brethren. 

I ought to have observed to your sublimity, that the sect of dervishes, 
of which I had become a member, were then designated by the name of 
howling dervishes ; all our religion consisted in howling like jackalls or 
hyenas, with all our might, until we fell down in real or pretended con- 
vulsions. My howl was considered as the most appalling and unearthly 
that was ever heard, and of course my sanctity was increased in propor- 
tion. We were on our way to Scutari, where was our real place of 
residence, and only lodged here and there on our journey to fleece those 
who were piously disposed. I had not joined more than ten days, when 
they continued their route, and after a week of very profitable travel- 
ling, passed through Constantinople, crossed the Bosphorus, and re- 
po their place of es and were received with great joy by 
the inhabitants, to whom the old chief and many others of our troop were 
well known. 

Your sublime Highness must be aware that the dervishes are not only 
consulted by, but often become the bankers of the inhabitants, who entrust 
them with the care of their money. My old chief (whose name I should 
have mentioned before was Ulu-bibi) held large sums in trust for many 
of the people with whom he was acquainted ; but his avarice inducing 
him to lend the money out on usury, it was very difficult to recover it 
when it was desired, although it was always religiously paid back. I 
had not been many months at Scutari, before I found myself in high 
favour, from my superior howling and the duration of my convulsions. 
But during this state, which by habit soon became spasmodic, continuing 
until the vital functions were almost extinct, the mind was as active as 
ever, and I lay immersed in a sea of doubt which was most painful. In 
my state of exhaustion I doubted every thing, 1 doubted if my convul- 
sions were convulsions or only feigned; 1 doubted if I was — or 


awake ; I doubted whether I was in a trance, or in another world, or 
dead, or 





“ Friend Hudusi,” interrupted Mustapha, “ we want the facts of 
your story, and not your doubts. Say I not well, your Highness? 
What is all this but bosh—nothing ?” 

“ It is well said,” replied the Pasha. 

_ “Sometimes I thought that I had seized possession of a fact, but 
it slipped through my fingers like the tail of an eel.” 

“Let us have the facts, which did not escape thee, friend, and 
let the mists of doubt be cleared away before the glory of the Pasha,” 
replied Mustapha. 


One day I was sitting in the warmth of the sun, by the tomb of a true 
believer, when an old woman accosted me. “ You are welcome,” said I. 

“Is your humour good,” said she. 

“It is good,” replied I. 
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She sat down by me, and after a quarter of an hour she continued, 
“* God is great,’’ said she. 

“And Mahomet is his prophet,” replied 1. “In the name of Alla) 
what do you wish?” 

“Where is the holy man? I have money to give into his charge. May 
I not see him?” 

** He is at his devotions—but what is that? Am not I the same? Do 
I not watch when he prayeth—Inshallah—please God, we are the same. 
Give me the bag.” 

“ Here it is,” said she, pulling out the money; “ seven hundred ge. 
quins, my daughter's marriage portion; but there are bad men, who 
steal, and there are good men, whom we can trust. Say I not well?” 

“It is well said,” replied I, “ and God is great.” 

“You will find the money right,” said she. ‘ Count it.” 

I counted it, and returned it into the goat’s-skin bag. “ It is all right, 
Leave me, woman, for I must go in.” 

The old woman left me, returning thanks to Allah that her money was 
safe, but from certain ideas running in my mind, I very much doubted the 
fact. I sat down full of doubt. f doubted if the old woman had come 
honestly by the money ; and whether I should give it to the head der. 
vish. I doubted whether I ought to retain it for myself, and whether | 
might not come to mischief. I also had my doubts 





“Thave no doubt,” interrupted Mustapha, “but that you kept it 
for yourself. Say—is it not so?” 


Even so did my doubts resolve into that fact. I settled it in my mind, 
that seven hundred sequins, added to about four hundred still in my pos. 
session, would last some time, and that I was tired of the life of a howl. 
ing dervish. I therefore set up one last long final howl, to let my senior 
know that I was present, and then immediately became absent. I has. 
tened to the bazaar, and purchasing here and there—at one place a vest, 
at another a shawl, and at another a turban—I threw off my dress of a 
dervish, hastened to the bath, and after a few minutes under the barber, 
came out like a butterfly from its dark shell. No one would have recog. 
nized in the spruce young Turk, the filthy dervish. I hastened to Con. 
stantinople, where I lived gaily, and spent my money; but I found that 
to mix in the world, it is necessary not only to have an attaghan, but also 
to have the courage to use it; and in several broils which took place, 
from my too frequent use of the water of the Ghiaour, I invariably proved, 
that although my voice was that of a lion, my heart was but as water, 
and the finger of contempt was but too often pointed at the beard of pre- 
tence. One evening, as I was escaping from a coffee-house, after a 
drawn my attaghan, without having the courage to face my adversary, 
received a blow from his weapon which cleft my turban, and cut deeply 
into my head. I flew through the streets upon the wings of fear, and at 
last ran against an unknown object, which I knocked down, and then fell 
alongside of, rolling with it in the mud. I recovered myself, and looking 
at it, found it to be alive, and, in the excess of my alarm, I imagined it 
to be Shitan himself; but if not the devil himself, it was one of the sons 
of Shitan, for it was an unbeliever, a ghiaour, a dog to spit upon; 0 
short, it was a Frank Hakim—so renowned for curing all diseases, that It 
was said he was assisted by the devil. 


“ Lahnet be shitan! Curses on the devil,” said Mustapha, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and spitting. 
“ Wallab Thaib! It is well said,” replied the Pasha. 


I was so convinced that it was nothing of this world, that as soon as | 
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could recover my legs, | made a blow at him with my attaghan, fully 

sting that he would disappear in a flame of fire at the touch of a true 
Base : but on the contrary, he had also recovered his legs, and with a 
lage cane with a gold top on it, he parried my cut, and then saluted me 
with such a blow on my head, that I again fell down in the mud, quite 
insensible. When I recovered, I found myself on a mat in an outhouse, 
and attended by my opponent, who was plastering up my head. “ It is 
nothing,” said he, as he bound up my head ; but I uttered so much pain, 
and felt so weak with loss of blood, that in spite of his assertions, 1 very 
much doubted the fact. Shall I describe this son of Jehanum. And when 
Ido so, will not your highness doubt the fact? Be chesm, upon my 
head be it, if I lie. He was less than a man, for he had no beard. He 
had no turban, but a piece of network, covered with the hair of other men 
in their tombs, which he sprinkled with the flour from the bakers, every 
morning, to feed his brain. He wore round his neck a piece of linen, 
tight as a bowstring, to cape his head being taken off by any devout 
true believer, as he walked through the street. His dress was of the 
colour of hell, black, and bound closely to his body, yet must he have been 
a great man in his own country, for he was evidently a Pasha of two tails, 
which were hanging behind him. He was a dreadful man to look upon, 
and feared nothing; he walked into the house of pestilence—he handled 
those whom Allah had visited with the plague—he went to the bed, and 
the sick rose and walked. He warred with destiny; and no man could 
say what was his fate until the Hakim had decided. He held in his hand 
the key of the portal, which opened into the regions of death ; and—what 
can 1 say more? he said live, and the believer lived; he said die, and the 
houris received him into paradise. 


“ A yesedi! a worshipper of the devil,” exclaimed Mustapha. 
“ May he and his father’s grave be eternally defiled!” responded 
the Pasha. 


I remained a fortnight under the Hakim's hands before 1 was well 
enough to walk about; and when I had reflected, I doubted whether it 
would not be wiser to ‘embrace a more peaceful profession. The Hakim 
spoke our language well, and one day said to me, ‘‘ Thou art more fit to 
cure, than to give, wounds. Thou shalt assist me, for he who is now with 
me will not remain.” I consented, and putting on a more peaceful garb, 
continued many months with the Frank physician, travelling every where, 
but seldom remaining long in’ one place ; he followed disease instead 
of flying from it, and I had my doubts whether, from constant attendance 
upon the dying, I might not die myself, and I resolved to _ him the 
first favourable opportunity. I had already learnt many wonderful things 
from him ; that blood was necessary to life, and that without breath a 
man would die, and that white powders cured fevers, and black drops 
stopped the dysentery. At last we arrived in this town, and the other 

y,as I was pounding the drug of reflection in the mortar of patience, 
the physician desired me to bring his lancets, and to follow him. I paced 
through the streets behind the learned Hakim, until we arrived at a mean 
house, in an obscure quarter of this grand city, over which your highness 
reigns in justice. An old woman, full of lamentation, led us to the sick 
couch, where lay a creature, beautiful in shape asa houri. The Frank 
Physician was desired by the old woman to feel her pulse throu h the 
curtain, but he laughed at her beard, (for she had no small one, ) and drew 
aside the curtains, and took hold of a hand so small and so delicate, that 
it were only fit to feed the prophet himself near the throne of the angel 
Gabriel, with the immortal pillau prepared for true believers. Her face 
Was covered, and the Frank desired the veil to be removed. The old 
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woman refused, and he turned on his heel to leave her to the assaults of 
death. ‘The old woman's love for her child conquered her religious sery. 
= and she consented that her daughter should unveil to an unbeliever, 

was in ecstasy at her charms, and could have asked her for a wife ; but 
the Frank only asked to see her tongue. Having looked at it, he turned 
away with as much indifference as if it had been a dying dog. He de. 
sired me to bind up her arm, and took away a bason full of her golden 
blood, and then put a white powder into the hands of the old woman, 
saying, that he would see her again. I held out my hand for the gold, 
but there was none forthcoming. 

“We are poor,” cried the old woman, to the Hakim, “ but God js 
great.” 

“1 do not want your money, good woman,” replied he ; “1 will cure 
your daughter.” Then he went to the bedside and spoke comfort to the 
sick girl, telling her to be of good courage, and all would be well. 

The girl answered in a voice sweeter than a nightingale, that she had 
but thanks to offer in return, and prayers to the Most High. “ Yes, said 
the old woman, raising her voice, a scoundrel of a howling dervish robbed 
me at Scutari of all I had for my subsistence, and of my daughter’s por. 
tion, seven hundred sequins, in a goat’s-skin bag ;’”’ and then she began 
to curse. May the dogs of the city how] at her ugliness! How she did 
curse! She cursed my father and mother—she cursed their graves— 
flung dirt upon my brothers and sisters, and filth upon the whole genera. 
tion. She gave me up to Jehanum, and to every species of defilement. 
It was a dreadful thing to hear that old woman curse. I oe my tur. 
ban over my eyes, that she might not recognize me, and lifted up my 
garment to cover my face, that I might not be defiled with the shower of 
curses which were thrown at me like mud, and sat there watching till the 
storm was over. Unfortunately in lifting up my garment, I exposed to 
the view of the old hag the cursed goat’s-skin bag, which hung at my 
girdle, and contained not only her money, but the remainder of my own. 
** Mashallah—how wonderful is God!” screamed the old beldame, flying 
at me like a tigress, and clutching the bag from my girdle. Having se- 
cured that, she darted with her ten nails, and scored down my face, which 
I had so unfortunately covered in the first instance, and so unfortunately 
uncovered in the second. What shall I say more? The neighbours 
came in—I was hurried before the Cadi, in company with the old woman 
and the Frank physician. The money and bag were taken from me—I 
was dismissed by the Hakim, and after receiving one hundred blows from 
the ferashes, I was dismissed by the Cadi. It was my fate—and I have 
told my story. Is your slave dismissed ? 


“No,” replied the Pasha; “by our beard we must see to this, 
Mustapha ; say, Hudusi, what was the decision of the Cadi? Our 
ears are open.” 


The Cadi decided as follows :—That I had stolen the money, and there- 
fore [ was punished with the bastinado; but as the old woman stated 
that the bag contained seven hundred sequins, and there were found ia 
it upwards of eleven hundred, that the money could not belong to her. 
He therefore retained it until he could find the right owner. The phy 
sician was fined fifty sequins for looking at a Turkish woman, and filty 
more for shrugging up his shoulders. The girl was ordered into the 
Cadi’s harem, because she had lost her dowry; and the old woman was 
sent about her business. All present declared that the sentence W% 
wisdom itself; but, for my part, Z very much doubted the fact. 


“ Mustapha,” said the Pasha, “ send for the Cadi, the Frank phy: 
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sician, the old woman, the girl, and the goat’s-skin bag ; we must ex- 
amine into this affair.” 

The officers were dispatched, and in less than an hour, during which 
the Pasha and his vizier smoked in silence, the Cadi with the others 
made their appearance. 

« May your Highness’s shadow never be less!" said the Cadi, as he 
entered. 

« Mobarek! may you be fortunate!” replied the Pasha. “What is 
this we hear, Cadi? there is a goat’s-skin bag, and a girl, that are not 
known to our justice. Are there secrets like those hid in the well of 
Kashan—speak! What dirt have you been eating ?” 

« What shall I say?” replied the Cadi; “I am but as dirt; the 
money is here, and the girl is here. Is the Pasha to be troubled with 
every woman's noise, or am I to come before him with a piece or two 
of galid—Min Allah—God forbid! Have I not here the money, and 
seven more purses? Was not the girl visited by the angel of death ; 
and could she appear before your presence lean as a dog in the 
bazaar? Is she not here? Have I spoken well ?” 

“It is well said, Cadi. Murakas—you are dismissed.” 

The Frank physician was then fined one hundred sequins more ; 
fifty for feeling the pulse, and fifty more for looking at a Turkish 
woman's tongue. The young woman was dismissed to the Pasha’s 
harem, the old woman to curse as much as she pleased, and Hudusi 
with full permission to doubt any thing but the justice of the Pasha. 


TO THE DISSYLLABLE “FAREWELL.” 


Most sympathetic sound ! the marble heart 

Of man by thee is rendered soft as dough, 

And woman, breathing thee in murmurs low, 

Oft break her laces with hysteric start ; 

For when, at parting, with pale lips they seek 
An utt’rance to the grief they feign, or feel, 
Thine are the accents chosen to reveal 

The endless woe that lasts—perhaps a week. 
Sweet word! ’mid trembling tears and broken sighs, 
Thou stealest on the lover’s ear, a spell 

That chains him to the spot. What dreams arise 
Of future bliss! what soft emotions swell 

His agitated breast! To love's surprise, 

Why does he go ?—He hears the dinner-bell. 
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ON THE HISTORY AND CHARACTER OF EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION, 


BY M. GUIZOT, MINISTER OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN FRANCE, &e. 


I propose occupying the present paper with a concise review of “ The 
history of European civilization, its origin, its progress, its aim, and 
character.” 

I use the term European civilization : it is evident that such a civiliza. 
tion exists ; that a certain unity is observable in the civilization of the 
different European states ; that it proceeds in all from very similar causes, 
though affected by certain diversities of time, place, and circumstances ; 
that it is, in short, every where based on the same principles, and, with 
little variation, tends to the same results. But though this be true, it is, 
on the other hand, equally so, that the history of this civilization cannot 
be fully gathered from that of any one particular state. Its distinctive 
features are scattered far and wide: we must search for them at different 
— and in different countries—at one time in France, at another in 

ingland, and again in Germany and Spain. 

It has been said, we with reason,) that history should be confined to 
facts ; that it should offer nothing more than a relation. But it must be 
remarked, that there is a far greater number of facts, and a greater variety 
in their nature, than most persons apprehend. There are material and 
visible facts, as wars, battles, the acts of parties, of individuals, and of 
governments. There are also moral facts, which are not less real than 
the former, though not often so palpable Again, there are facts we may 
term individual, which we can refer to by names ; and further, there are 
those of a general nature, to which it is impossible to give a precise name, 
or assign an exact date. We cannot say they occurred on such a day, or 
in such a year, we cannot confine them to such narrow limits ; yet they 
are nevertheless as much facts as those before mentioned, they belong 
essentially to history, and cannot be excluded from it, without mutilation. 
That which is usually designated as the philosophy of history ;—the re. 
lations existing between facts, the bonds which unite them, the causes 
and the effects of events,—all these are as much a part of history, as the 
recitals of battles, or of any other material circumstances. That facts of 
this nature are more difficult to deal with, is readily allowed; we are 
more often deceived in them ; it is not easy to define them with clearness 
and precision: their vague and complex characters will frequently battle 
all our attempts to analyze them. Still, all this changes nothing of their 
nature; they do not, on that account, constitute a less essential part of 
history. 

Now civilization is precisely a fact of this sort: that it is general, 
vague, hidden, complex, and difficult to delineate, I admit; but it does 
not for that the less exist, or less merit attention and recital. Number- 
less questions may be raised on this interesting fact. It may be, it has 
indeed been, asked, whether it be in itself an evil, or a good. While some 
have exulted in, others have lamented, its existence. It has been de- 
manded if its nature be universal—if there be a civilization common to 
the human race; the accumulated bequests of successive generations to 
which all must contribute, and which must go on increasing to the end 
of time. For my part, I believe that such a civilization, the immo 
fruits of a constantly augmenting intelligence, exists, and by consequence, 
the history of such a civilization may be written. But not to raise ques- 
tions so difficult to resolve, it is plain, that when we confine our views 
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within ascertained limits, both of time and place, when we confine our- 
selves to the history of a certain series of ages, or of certain nations, that 
the civilization observable in these limits, is a fact which may be defined 
and related, which has, in effect, its own appropriate history, Let me 
add, that this history is the most important of all, for, in truth, it com- 
prehends every other. Do you not see, that this fact of civilization is the 
most general of all—that all others tend to, and are absorbed in it, and, 
again emerging from it, receive as it were a new existence? Look at the 
facts which compose the history of a nation, those which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as the elements of its being ; take its institutions, its 
commerce, and industry ; its wars, and the detail of its government ;—when 
we take all these in their ensemble, when we wish to appreciate and de- 
cide on them, what is it that we ask concerning he Do we not in- 
quire in what they have contributed to the civilization of the people, 
what part they have taken in it, what has been the value and extent of 
their influence? It is by this reference that we judge of these facts, by 
this standard that we fix their real value and utility; they are rivers 
from which we demand an account of the waters they should bring to the 
ocean. Civilization is the ocean which contains the riches of a nation; in 
it are centered all the elements of its existence, there all its vital energies 
are assembled to unite themselves. This is so true, that even those facts 
which in their nature are revolting and abhorreut—for instance anarchy 
and despotism—even these, if they have contributed, in any remarkable 
degree, towards the advancement of civilization, if they have given to it 
an impetus or an acceleration, stand in a measure excused ; their former 
injuries forgotten, and their noxious and evil nature to a certain degree 
forgiven: insomuch, that wherever we recognize civilization and the 
facts by which it has been enriched, no matter how intrinsically inju- 
rious in themselves, we are always willing to forget the price it has 
cost. 

There are still to be mentioned facts of a nature which cannot, with 
propriety, be termed social; facts which seem to address themselves to 
our minds, rather as individuals, than as members of the commonwealth. 
Such are religious creeds, philosophical systems, the sciences, letters, and 
the arts. Still itis in their connexion with civilization, that even these 
are principally to be regarded. In all ages, it has been the highest boast 
of religion, to have civilized the people; the sciences, letters, the arts, 
with all occupations of an intellectual or moral nature, have at all times 
claimed their part in this glory ; and in recognizing these pretensions, we 
allow to them the highest honour of which they are capable. Thus, facts 
the most important, the most sublime in themselves, and independent of 
exterior circumstances, increase their importance, and elevate still more 


‘their sublimity, solely by their connexion with civilization. We may go 


yet further, and assert, that the extent and nature of their influence on 
civilization must ever be regarded as the principal test of their intrinsic 
merit and value. : 

What then, (before entering on its history,) let me ask, is this great, 
this all-important, and comprehensive fact, which embodies (as it were) 
in itself, the universal history of nations? But before we attempt a de- 
finition of the substance, let us look, for a moment, at the term by which 
it is represented. , 

The word civilization is of frequent use and long standing in all coun- 
tries. The ideas attached to it are, perhaps, in different places more or 
less defined and extended, but, in effect, it is sufficiently understood. 
There is nearly always more of truth in the usual acceptation of general 
terms, than in definitions, however rigorous and promis they may appear. 
The common signification of a word forms itself by degrees, and in the 
presence of facts. As a fact offers itself which ought to be contained in 
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the sense of a kuown term, it is instantly adopted ; the sense of the term 
enlarges itself, and thus, by degrees, is that collection of facts, which 
ought to be represented by the same word, brought under its comprehen. 
sion. When, on the other hand, the sense of a term is determined by 
science, such determination, the decision of an individual, or at best of 
few, is, in most cases, the effect of some particular facts which have for. 
cibly struck them. Thus are scientific definitions much more restrained, 
and, by consequence, less true in substance, than general and popular 
terms. In endeavouring to ascertain the meaning of the term civilization, 
and in searching for the ideas comprised in it, according to its common 
acceptation, we shall make much greater advances in the knowledge of 
the fact itself, than by attempting to apply to it any scientific definition, 
however clear and concise it may at first appear. 

As a commencement of this examination, I shall state for consideration 
a few hypothetical cases. We will suppose certain phases of society, and 
then inquire if the common sense of mankind recognizes in any of chem 
the condition of a civilized people,—if we can detect in them, the meaning 
which men naturally attach to the word civilization. 

Let us suppose a people whose physical condition is easy and agree. 
able. They pay few taxes, feel no privations ; justice, as regards indi. 
viduals, is fairly administered ; in a word, their material existence is well 
and happily regulated. But the moral and intellectual existence of this 
nation is kept, with watchful jealousy, in the lowest state of debasement, 
we will not say of oppression, for of that there is no feeling. Such a state 
is by no means without example. There have been a great number of 
petty aristocratical republics, in which the people, as a body, have been 
treated as goodly cattle, their material wants plentifully provided for, but 
their intellectual activity has been either not excited or repressed. Do 
you call that civilization—or is it cultivated among such a people ? 

Take another case. Here is a people whose existence is less comfort- 
able, less pleasant than the former, but nevertheless supportable. On the 
other ead, their moral and intellectual wants have been less neglected; 
elevated sentiments are cultivated amongst them, religion and morals 
have received a certain development ; but care has been taken to stifle in 
them every principle of liberty; the same provision is made for moral 
and intellectual wants, as in the former case for material.ones ; a pro- 
portion of truth is in a manner allotted to each, but no one is permitted 
to cultivate it for himself. The character of their moral state is immo- 
bility ; it is precisely the condition of the Asiatic states, where humanity 
is subjected to theocratical dominion. I repeat the question—is this a 
civilized condition ? ; 

Suppose now a state entirely different from either of the preceding. 
Imagine a people in the enjoyment of an unusual degree of individual 
liberty, but exposed to the extremes of disorder and inequality. You be- 
hold the empire of force and chance. Every one who is powerless is 
oppressed—succumbs, and perishes. Violence is the predominant cha- 
racter of such a condition of society. Every one knows that Europe has 
passed through this state. Is this a condition of civilization? It con- 
tains unquestionably the principles of civilization, which will hereafter 
develop themselves; but assuredly such a state of society is not what we 
should understand by the word civilization. 

! will suppose a fourth and last case. Individual liberty is extreme; 
there are few marks of inequality, even these are temporary. Each does 
as he chooses, and finds himself, in respect to power, on a level with his 
neighbours. But there are few general interests; there is a want of public 
ideas, of public feelings ; in a word, there is little of what may be called 
society. The existence of individuals glides away without effect—thei 
talents and energies are exerted in an isolated manner—they exercise no 
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influence upon others—leave behind them no traces: successive genera- 
tions pass, and society is left stationary at the same point. It is the con- 
dition of the savage tribes; liberty and equality are there, but certainly, 
civilization is not. 

It would be easy to multiply such hypothetical cases, but those stated 
are suflicient to indicate what is meant by civi/ization, in its natural and 

pular sense. You will see that no one of these instances corresponds 
with the general import of the term. What is the principal idea com- 

rised in the word civilization? Is it not that of progress—of develop- 
ment? It impresses the idea of a people constantly advancing, a peo Me 
whose social condition is ever extending and ameliorating itself. The 
fundamental idea of civilization, I repeat, is always that of a system of 
progress and development. The very expression of the term presents us, 
on the instant, with the idea of extension, of unceasing activity, and the 
most advantageous organization of the social relations. On the one 
hand, a constantly increasing production of the means which constitute 
the wealth and happiness of society ; on the other, an equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth and happiness produced. 

But is that all? Have we exhausted the meaning of the term? Does 
it contain nothing more? As well might we ask if the world is nothing 
more than a huge ant-nest—a society, where there is no question of any 
thing beyond order and an easy existence ; where the greater the pro- 
duce of labour, and the more equitable its distribution, the more the pur- 
poses of society are answered. We turn instinctively from so contracted 
a view of the destiny of humanity. We look for something more in civi- 
lization, than the mere perfection of the social relations, and the material 
condition of society. Facts, public opinion, and the received sense of the 
term, are in accordance with this feeling. 

Look at Rome in the noblest time of the Republic, after the second 
Punic war, the period when her virtues were in their fullest blossom, 
when she was advancing towards the empire of the world, and when her 
social condition was evidently in a state of progress. Compare her with 
that same Rome under the empire of Augustus, when the period of her 
decadence had commenced, or at least, when the principles which occa- 
sioned it were beginning to prevail: there is no one who does not think 
and affirm, that the civilization of that splendid age did not infinitely 
surpass that which existed in the times of Fabricius and Cincinnatus. 

But let us look elsewhere,—take France in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. It is clear, that in a social point of view, as far as re- 
spects the amount and distribution of wealth, France was at that period 
inferior to some other countries in Europe—for example, to Holland and 
England. Yet appeal to public opinion, and it will tell you, that the 
France of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was indisputably the 
most civilized country in Europe. It would be easy to point out similar 
instances, to show other states, of which the civilization is decidedly of 
a more elevated character to that of others, which, nevertheless, in a 
94 social view, enjoy over them great and manifest advantages. 

Vhat do we gather from this? What is it which gives to those coun- 
tries that boast of their civilization par excellence, their title to this dis- 
tinction? What is it that compensates so largely, in the opinion of the 
world, for their admitted deficiencivs in other respects ? 

A higher development than that of the merely social relations here 
asserts its claim: it is that of individual and private existence} the deve- 
lopment of man himself, of his faculties, his feelings, and his ideas. If, 
where this appears, the constitution of society is at the same time more 
imperfect than elsewhere, humanity derives from the contrast a greater 
semblance of grandeur and power. There yet remain many social con- 
quests to be effected, but immense intellectual and moral conquests have 
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been achieved. Great advantages and rights are wanting to numbers oj 
the people, but a multitude of great men flourish, and shed a lustre 
around them. Letters, the sciences, and the arts, display their glories, 
Wherever men behold these resplendent creations, these glorious crophies 
of humanity, wherever they discover the faculty of producing these sy. 
blime enjoyments, there they recognize and proclaim civilization. 

This great fact, then, comprises in itself two others from which it js 
inseparable. Without them it cannot exist ; by their presence it reveals 
itself: the development of social, and that of individual life; the progress 
of society and of humanity. Wherever the external condition of man en. 
larges, strengthens, and ameliorates itself, while, at the same time, his 
intrinsic faculties display themselves in their native lustre ; wherever 
these two circumstances appear in conjunction, there, (notwithstanding 
the possibly great imperfections of the social state,) the unanimous voice 
of mankind will pronounce that civilization exists. 

Such I apprehend is the sense intended to be conveyed in common par. 
lance, by the word civilization. 1 do not say that, as a fact, it has been 
defined, but its nature has been stated, if not minutely, at least as re. 
gards its general features. We have thus before us its two principal 
concurrent elements. I say concurrent, for if they do not always simul. 
taneously present themselves, the appearance of one is ever certain to 
induce the other. The arguments tor establishing this important and 
interesting fact may be gathered from three different sources. They are 
the testimony of history, the common consent of mankind, and the nature 
of the elements themselves. I shall confine myself solely to the argu. 
ments drawn trom the latter. 

When any moral change is effected in the mind of an individual, when 
he acquires an idea, a virtue, or a faculty, which he had not before ; in 
a word, when his individual nature developes itself, what is the desire, 
the passion, by which he is instantly swayed? It is the wish to give this 
idea an existence in the material world around him, to realize it beyond 
the confines of his own thoughts. From that moment his being receives 
a new development; an extraordinary importance attaches to it, in his 
own eyes, that inspires him with the idea of a mission. He is urged by 
an instinctive feeling, by a voice from within, to extend, to give effect 
beyond himself, to the change he has experienced. To no other cause 
are we indebted for the greatest reformers. The men who have etlected 
a change in the aspect of the world, having themselves been the first ob- 
jects of its operation, were impelled by no other feeling, urged by no 
other motive than this. So sis for that change which is first conceived 
and perfected in the mind of the individual. Let us look at the operation 
of the same cause developing itself in society. A revolution is accom. 
plished in the social state. It is better regulated, wealth is, as well as 
rights are, more generally and impartially distributed ; that is to say, 
society assumes a nobler aspect, in proportion as the course of govern- 
ment eigen tnrenaeiiiell ant elevated. Do you believe that such a 
spectacle can be regarded by us, without producing a corresponding 
etlect on our individual nature? All that has ever been said of the au- 
thority of example, ot habits, of noble models, is based upon nothing but 
the _— conviction, that an exterior state of things, palpable and easily 
comprehended, will infallibly produce, sooner or later, a corresponding 
internal one of the same worth and nature. Yes, reason and experience 
alike assure us, that as society or government becomes more just and 
equitable, man himself becomes so ; that the interior reforms itself from 
the communicated influence of the exterior, as does the latter from that 
of the former ; that these two elements of civilization are strictly allied to 
each other ; that time and obstacles of every sort may intervene between 
them, that they may undergo a thousand transtormations before they do, 
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but that, sooner or later, they infallibly must rejoin each other ; that such 
isthe law of their nature, attested by the general voice of history, and 
the instinctive belief of humanity. 

In this concise description of what we understand by civilization, 
though much that might fairly be introduced has been purposely omitted, 
yet it is conceived that the fundamental principles on which it is based 
have been sufficiently stated. Here, then, I might be contented to rest, 
were it not that at this point I am encountered by a question, rather con- 
‘ectural than historical; one of those which we can never hope to grasp 
at both ends, never expect to view but on one side; but which we cannot 
avoid, and which, in spite of our reluctance to entertain it, forces itself 
every moment upon our attention. It is this: of the two developments 
which constitute the substance of civilization, that of society, and that of 
individuals, which is the end, and which are the means? Is it for the benefit 
of the social state, for its improvement, its perfection, that man entirely 
develops himself, his feculties, his feelings, bis whole being? or is the 
amelioration of the social condition, its improvement, its advancement ? 
is society itself only the theatre, the occasion, the instrument of man’s 
development? in a word, is society made for the individual, or the 
individual for society? A man, whom I feel it an honour to mention as 
my friend, has (according at least to his own conviction) answered this 

uestion. In his speech on the question of the law of sacrilege, M. 
ee Collard exclaimed, “ Human societies have their origin, their 
being, and their extinction, in this world ; here their destinies are accom- 
plished ; but they do not absorb man entire. After devoting to society 
all it can demand, the noblest portion of him yet remains ; those high 
faculties by which he elevates himself to God, to a future life, and the 
unknown glories of an invisible world . ... We, as beings strictly indi- 
vidual, and identical, endowed with immortality, have a destiny beyond 
social conditions.” I shall not attempt to treat this question: to remark 
itis sufficient. We shall meet it again at the close of the history of 
civilization. When this present existence shall have passed, men will 
vehemently demand if all is consummated? if every thing is at an end ? 
This is the last and great problem, the most dread and sublime of all to 
which the history of civilization can lead us. It is enough that 1 have 
indicated its place and importance. 

After what has been advanced, it is evident that the history of civili- 
zation may be treated in two different methods, may be viewed under 
two different aspects. The historian having selected a certain people, 
may accurately trace the acquisitions, the transformations, and the revo- 
lutions, which, during a certain period, are effected in the minds of indi- 
viduals, and in so doing, he will depict the history of the civilization of 
the age and nation he has chosen. Or instead of describing the growth 
of the ideas and feelings of individuals, he may record the material facts, 
the events and changes of the social system; and he will arrive precisely 
at the same point. ‘These two modes are intimately allied ; they image 
and reflect each other. Nevertheless they may be kept distinct ; and to 
avoid the danger of repetition and tediousness, I shall confine myself 
solely to the history of the social state. 

_It is necessary we should commence our search for the elements of 
European civilization, in its cradle, at the fall of the Roman empire. 
We must consider, with attention, society as it existed in the midst of 
those celebrated ruins. I shall endeavour to place its elements by the 
side of each other, and when we have them fairly before us, we will trace 
their successive developments through the fifteen centuries that have 
elapsed since that memorable epoch. 

We shall not proceed far in this course, without acquiring the convie- 
tion, that civilization is yet young, and that the world has still to witness 
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the nobler part of her career; that in spite of the eminence she has 
attained, sublimer conquests are yet to be achieved. ‘That, however, wil 
not diminish the interest with which we shall contemplate our owy 
actual condition. In reviewing the painful march of European civiliza. 
tion, during fifteen centuries, we shall see how severe and gloomy has 
been the condition of the human race up to the present hour ; and that, 
not merely in the social relations, but in the destiny of man’s individual 
nature. For nearly fifteen centuries has the mind of man suffered equally 
with the material world around him. We shall see that, for the first 
time, even in modern days, the human mind has at length reached a 
state, which, though extremely imperfect, yet presents some symptoms of 
harmony and peace. It is the same with society; it has advanced im. 
mensely ; the condition of human life is far more supportable than what 
it anciently was. In talking of our ancestors, we may apply to them 
the language of Lucretius :— 


“ Suave mari magno, turbantibus equora ventis, 
E terra magaum alterius spectare laborem.” 


We may even say, without excess of pretension, with Sthenclus iy 
Homer :— 


 Hueis Tor wmuTepwr pey’ auewoves evxouel erva.” 


We must, nevertheless, beware of abandoning ourselves to a feeling of 
the security of our condition. We may repose too great a confidence in 
the power of the human mind, and the extent of our actual lights ; and, 


in the mean time, suffer ourselves to be enervated by the agreeableness of 


our condition. A vain confidence, with au easy and effeminate habit of 
yielding to difficulties, are the opposite dangers that beset us. We possess 
asusceptibility of mind, an unbounded ambition in thought and imagination, 
a restless eagerness of desire: but when we come to the realities of life, 
when it is necessary to take laborious pains, to submit to sacrifices, to make 
strenuous and persevering efforts for the attainment of our end, our arms 
relax and fall by our sides. To guard against these dangers, we must 
accustom ourselves to measure our objects with our strength, our intelli. 
gence, and our means; to undertake nothing which we cannot honestly 
and honourably accomplish, with a religious regard to the principles on 
which our civilization reposes. We sometimes appear to be tempted to 
recur again to principles we affect to despise ;—to the rinciples and 
means of Europe in its barbarism—to force, to violence, and fraud. And 
when we have yielded to this base desire, we find in ourselves neither the 
perseverance, nor the savage energy of the men of those times, who, 
suffering severely, and impatient at the wretchedness of their condition, 
toiled incessantly to emerge from its horrors. To avoid this repro ach, 
we must cease to indulge in vague desires, and exaggerated views, for 
the accomplishme nt of which, neither is our strength equal, nor the pro- 
per season arrived. Posterity will hereafter take a severe review of our 
conduct ; governments, soc ieties, and indiv iduals, all must alike undergo 
its scrutiny, and abide its dec * e. Let us attach ourselves firmly to the 
principles of our civilization, to justice, legality, publicity, and liberty ; 
and let us not forget, that, 7 we dem: ind with reason, that every thing 
shall be laid open to our view, we are ourselves under the eye of the 
world, and that, in our turn, we shall be sifted and judged. 
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Awone the provisions made by an all-bountiful and all-foresecing Provi- 
dence, we find, that to remove from the face of nature corrupting and 
utrescent bodies, there are various obscene and rapacious animals, 
yseful, though abhorred ; and, though they generally rank among that 
class that we designate by the degrading term of vermin, while decompo- 
sition goes forward, the world could not very well do without them. In 
the body politic, and among the genus homo, the like ordination takes 
place. When a man meets with misfortune,—when he becomes broken— 
ruined ; when a moral decomposition is going forward, both as to his 
estate and as to his integrity, then flock around him the human vermin. 
See! he isdown. He is prostrate upon the earth. The lawyer vulture 
isupon him, and gorges. His feast has been full ; now come the meaner 
devourers in the shape of tipstaves and bailiffs ; but these are muzzled— 
they may not consume him utterly ; but, jackall-like, they drag him to the 
den of the sheriff's officer, where the carcass is to be picked, and the 
very bones polished clean as the handle of a lady’s ivory fan. 

The opportunity for this last scientific operation will soon be no more. 
Imprisonment for helping another to carry on his business, will speedily 
cease. The den will be deserted, and the presiding ogre having no more 
carcasses upon which to fatten, will come before the tribunal of the nation 
for compensation—for what? The reader will soon learn, 

The note, written in the delicate female hand, which is always opened 
with so much respect, and read with so much eagerness, is before me. 
The lines are uneven, and the letters so unequally formed, that I doubt 
the autograph. I cast my eyes rapidly down for the signature, and am 
re-assured. Yet there are strange slurs upon the writing, so unlike the 
usual propriety and delicacy that have ever distinguished my friend's 
letters. ‘The mystery is soon unravelled. The tottering characters are 
evidences of the tremor of anguish—the slurs are desiccated tears. I am 
entreated to repair to No. 99, Black Unicorn Square, to see the lady’s 
husband, who is alone, in despair, and—in a spunging-house. Much com- 
miseration, a little indignation, and some curiosity, are the predominant 
feelings during my hasty walk. I am determined to befriend, to lecture, 
and to observe. 

Arrived in Black Unicorn Square, I needed not much search to discover 
the mansion of mesne process. It is the very best house, and a superb 
one, but the barred windows added a stern look to its elegance, of which, 
the iron blinds of the Duke of Wellington is but an exaggerated imita- 
tion Why will his Grace make his princely residence so much of a 
om gpa without? ‘The absorber, the sucker-up of so many 
thousands, acts but impolitically in hanging his sign outside of his house. 
But, as it appears to be a mere matter of taste, we will leave the great 
captain to an undisturbed enjoyment of his great reputation, his great 
fortune, and his iron blinds. 

The knocker at No. 99, grinned at me, and bade me “ ring the bell.” 
There are forms to be observed in these matters, and grades even in the 
appendages of doors. The aristocratic knocker looks as fiercely at you 
4s,and much more sensibly than, the mustached military exclusive, and 
tefers you to the plebeian bell. His iron nose is not to be wrung by every 
hand. I took the knocker’s advice. The outer door was unclosed by a 
hybrid sort of animal, half waiter, half jailer, with a rich roguish eye, 
and an enormous bunch of keys; another door, and then another was 
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opened, each beimg duly locked after me, and then behold me, like 4, 
worthy nephew of his uncle Perez, pris comme un rat dans une raticre, 

If rats were as large as the human species, the place into which I wy 
shown would have been too confined to have lodged them with any thing 
like comfort. It was not only walled on two sidcs, but there also intervenes 
between the blue sky and the prisoner, an iron grating. The other two 
sides were occupied, one by what great courtesy permitted you to call th 
cotlee-room, a the other, by iron bars—through which you looked inty 
a dark nook, that contained about seventy blades of jaundiced grass, thre 
whole flower pots and seven broken ones, and a few obstinate weeds, tha 
even a London atmosphere cannot kill ; all which were just enough to re. 
mind the incarcerated that there were such things as vegetation and gree 
fields, and to make him have a sickly feeling of despair of ever agaiy 
enjoying them. , 

In this cage I found my friend Fielding, pacing to and fro, like a tige 
in his menagerie, two steps and a turn. His countenance was clouded 
with care and the smoke of his cigar. He received me with that impas. 
sioned eagerness that my feelings towards him deserved, and we immedi. 
ately entered into an earnest debate, in which the liberty of the subject 
was much more strongly dwelt and insisted upon, and with infinitely more 
of sincerity, than in that house which arrogates to itself the title of the 
citadel of English freedom. 

It is not my province to tell the tale of young Fielding. My affair is 
with the spunging-house and the spunger, and only with my friend in the 
character of a spungee. This was the second day of his victimization. 
He was the scion of a noble house, imbued with aristocratic feelings and 
tastes, to whom, till lately, luxuries had never been denied by others, or 
by himself. He had a keen sense of the degradation of his situation, a 
nervous impatience at his confinement, and a perfect horror at the super- 
cilious impudence of the lockers-up and the waiters. He was almost 
destitute, and could not purchase for himself the extravagant comforts of 
the front house. But credit, to a certain degree, was at his option. In 
the description of his person in the writ, it was noted that he was a near 
relative to one of the proudest of our earls, and they speculated upon the 
assistance of his connexions. 

Well, we retired from the iron cage into the coffee-room, for so the 
roprietor is pleased to have the narrow hole called, and, as I wished to 
fae to my friend both moral and physical relief, I sent for a bottle ot 
wine and a lawyer. Let there be no surprise expressed at the apparent 
absurdity in sending for a lawyer in order to bring relief; it is in this 
matter, as in medicine, one poison expels another, and the most violent 
drugs, when properly applied, may be rendered beneficial. The wine and 
the lawyer came ; the wine was good, and the lawyer—O mirabile dictu— 
better. He stood erect in bright relief from the chaos of chicanery of 
which his profession is principally composed. The poet has said that 


* An honest man's the noblest work of God.” 


It this be true, what a phenomenon of nobility must there be in an honest 
lawyer! To see a well-made man walk upright, excites no astonishment ; 
but we gaze with a feeling of the deepest admiration when we see a rep- 
tile moving with his face heaven-wards. 

As Prawnton the lawyer, Fielding, and myself, were debating on the 
aspect of affairs, and considering whether it would not be advisable te 
surrender into the Bench at once, and go through the courts, the turnkey- 
waiter, secing how matters were tending, grew more indifferently cov 
temptuous. The noble or the rich relative came not with the requested 
aid. It was only a common pigeon to be plucked, not a golden and well- 
feathered bird of paradise. The prospect to poor Fielding was gloomy. 
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dur conversation flagged, the bottle was low, and depression of spirits at 

h felldown to zero—and to silence, It was now five o'clock ; the 
following day was Sunday, and we felt a horror at leaving our friend to 
his own thoughts and to solitude, during the whole of what ought to be 
the sabbath of the mind as well as of the week. 

At this moment there entered an elderly, weather-worn, dark visaged 
man; of a dry, hard look—one evidently used to command, and unused to 
contradiction. But this imperious and positive air might have been the 
effect of an uncontrolled domestic tyranny over an abject wife and unre- 
sisting children ; indeed, that was our impression, as his outward man 
was anything but fashionable. As he walked up the narrow room, we 
nodded to each other, as much as to say, “ here’s another rat caught in 
the rat-trap.” But that vicious triumph, which is such a disgrace to our 
nature, at seeing our fellows tumble into the same slough in which we are 
foundering, gave place to astonishment, when he came and made a party 
quarre of our miserable three, seating himself directly opposite to poor 
Fielding, and alongside of myself; and seeing the almost exhausted de- 
canter, and a spare wine glass that happened to be by, he coolly filled his 
glass, and then pouring the remainder of the dregs into Fielding’s glass, 
which was no more than half full, touched rims of the wine-glasses, 
nodded familiarly to Fielding, and tossed off his own bumper. 

Now, Fielding, who might be tracked wherever he went, by a volume 
of ascending light-coloured vapour, as you track a steam-boat on its 
course, and who was trying to cure his nose into something similar to a 
well smoked ham in miniature, blew a whole volume of the pungent 
vapour full into the eyes and face of the intruder, exclaiming at the same 
time “ Cool.” 

“Cool,” exclaimed the fumigated, “ by all the tornadoes of the 
tropics, I call this both hot and unhandsome.” (It was in the beginning 
of last June.) 

“ He’s in a passion,” said Fielding, very quietly. 

“Smoke him,” said the lawyer. 

“ He'll soon smoke of himself,” said I, “ for don’t you see that he is 
already fired ?”’ 

Fielding again enveloped him in well-directed and thick volumes of 
smoke. ‘The little man started on his feet, ground his knuckles into the 
table, thrust his head over nearly into Fielding’s face, whilst his two fiery 
eyes glistened through the vapour like live coals in a smoky grate ; and 
when he could fetch breath, at last shrieked out, “ D——n it, you un- 
dutiful puppy, what do you mean ?” 

here was an uproar in a moment. Fielding made a grab at the pro- 
triding nose. I seized the little man and held him back in my arms. I 
had caught hold of the word “ undutiful.” The lawyer exerted himself 
tohold Fielding from the object of his ire, and to save the glass. 

“Come out,” vociferated Fielding, boiling with indignation. 

“Come out,” cried I, bursting with laughter, half forcing, half carry- 
ing my frantic captive 

“ Let us remove the venue into another court,” said Prawnton, still 
restraining his client. However, with much clatter and noise, we all 
bundled into the iron cage that I have before described. The riot brought 
two very notable personages to add to the interest of the scene. 

I must here pause in my narrative, to do the very contrary to what is 
done by all tale writers. They take every means that they can invent to 
ogre the reader that what they relate, is true—wholly true ; or, at 
east, founded on fact. I am quite as earnest to make my readers believe 
that it is fiction—all fiction, and nothing but fiction. I assert, that there 
sin London no Black Unicorn Square. No Fielding: he does not exist 
~he never had an existence any more than myself, or an honest lawyer. 
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As we were reading the last chapter of Exodus in such a tumultuoys 
manner, and had fairly got into the promised land, where we had More 
room, to come either to viva voce, or vi et armis, in swaggered the greg 
sheriff's officer—even himself, in all the majesty of office, fat, and in shabby 
black. Figure to yourselt the carcass of a slaughtered prize-ox, redyy. 
dant in rolls of fat, placed upon two beer barrels, with a red cabbage op 
the top of the whole. Then you have a good notion of the head, body 
and legs of Mr. Shavemsharp. The prominent, and nobly arched protu. 
berance in front was clothed in the most greasy, soiled, over-worn waist. 
coat that ever made its presence perceptible, as much to the nose as the 
eyes; coat to et ht 3 sinalls, ditto. But your truly great men cap 
atiord to be shabby. There certainly was a good-humoured expression 
in the face, but the good-humour was not so much the reflection of bene. 
volence as of the triumphant cunning that has attained the summit of jts 
ambition. He, Shavemsharp the elder, was closely attended by Shavem. 
sharp the younger, whom, appropriately to describe, I should use a 
plucked from the tail of the peacock, and a dissolved emerald for ink, 
low green was that young gentleman! All but the face, which was very 
white, and the hair, which was of the most intense red, and the boots, 
which were of the most brilliant black. Thin, small, undersized, weazel. 
faced, and cock-sparrow-built, was this fictitious green creature of my 
imagination, that I have merely embodied to fill up the scene. He, and 
his father, were very insolent. 

** If,”” said Shavemsharp the elder, ‘‘Gemmen, as vos gemmen, couldn't 
behave, vy I be necessitated, and obligated, to tell em they’re no gemmen 
votsumever.” And then he muttered something about the daar, a strong 
room, and locking up. The insolence of the little thing in green was still 
more offensive. He pulled up his olive-green trowsers, he pulled down 
his velvet green waistcoat, he pulled open his grass-green frock-coat, he 
adjusted his pea-green silk neckerchief, and opened and shut most 
awfully his glassy green eyes. I have omitted to state that his fingers 
were ruddled with rings like the mainmast of a cutter ; he carried a whole 
tray of jewelry in his breast, and his body was loaded with gold chains 
athwart, and athwart, like the street of a barricaded town. He was cer. 
tainly particularly insolent, and prated of his papa’s house, its high cha- 
racter, and its high inmates,—how the pastas An chirped ! 

In the mean time, Fielding was looking round for somebody to fight— 
the lawyer for somebody to indict—the intruder for somebody to smite— 
and I, how best to keep all quiet I had been endeavouring to soothe 
the irritated stranger by all the means that occurred to me. I thought! 
discovered in his appearance something more than met the eye. He grew 
more calm, but, at the same time, more crabbed ; and, when at last a lull 
in the storm permitted him to speak, he said, with much agitation, “3 
came here with the best intentions, but I have found insult instead of 
thanks ; I—I—I,—never mind, Fielding, you'll rue this day. | leave 
you to your fate and to your reflections, for I dare say by this time my 
carriage is at the door.” 

“« Carriage !”’ said Shavemsharp, the elder. Off flew his hat, and down 
went his head as far as his obesity would permit it. The green-finch put 
himself into the second position, pe one of his chains prettily, and 
ducked his bundle of carrots with a grace that he himself thought inefl- 
able. The waiter at this moment came to announce Mr Seymour's cal- 
riage. 

** Can it be my uncle?” exclaimed the astonished Fielding. 

« Aye, nephew, just arrived from the West Indies, and just going back 
again. There I have no relations that will first put out my eyes %Y 
smoking into them, and then attempt to pull my nose for taking offence 
at it.” 
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Fielding dashed down his cigar and trod it out upon the pavement. 
He could not have done better. It was worth a thousand vandal apolo- 
ies. Mr. Seymour had half turned to depart. His nephew lifted up his 
fat to him in silent respect. No one spoke or moved. There was re- 
ntance and deep sorrow, which were fast changing into a shade of 
intense anguish, but no humiliation in the countenance of the young man. 
Atthat moment I could have sworn that he thought of his young and 
beautiful and bereaved wife, for his eyes filled with tears. His uncle 
could not stand it. He hurried up to him,—laid his two hands upon his 
shoulders, and exclaimed with half a sob, “ Fielding, you're a fool !” 

“ You make me feel that I am something worse,” was the convulsive 
reply. Their hands were strained in each other's grasp in a moment. But 
it was evident that Mr. Seymour did not like scenes. Ue turned fiercely 
round, and shouted, ‘* Another bottle of wine.” 

Green-finch almost tumbled over his own toes in his importunate haste 
tosee the order executed. ‘“ Dinner for four, in the front house?” said 
Shavemsharp confidently. Mr. Seymour nodded his assent. ‘The intelli- 
gent and benevolent Prawnton was dispatched to bring the arresting 
creditors, after we had hastily discussed the wine, which, by-the-by, 
was very good, and I, in the mean time, when the solicitor had departed, 
paced up and down the cage whilst the two relatives communed together. 

But the man in green did not think it advisable to let us remain too 
long without benefiting by his conversation. It is an opportunity that 

ple seek but too seldom, and he argued that it ought not to be lost. I 
had again joined my companions, and neither saw nor heard his advance. 
“Who,” said I, “ is that little fiery-pated blackguard? he looks like a 
green stick with the end in a blaze.” turned round and beheld the now 
obsequious object of my inquiries, standing very respectfully at my 
elbow. It was not now his cue to take offence. His father, afterwards, 
soon joined us. As, apparently, they thought that we did not hold them 
in sufficient reverence, the old gentleman said to the young one, “‘ Bob, 
who dines with us to-morrow?” ‘“ Oh, I’ve only asked Sir Charles 
M--- ; are you to have the Duke of ————?” said the son. “ No, he'll 
take pot-luck with us Sunday week ; but we shall have Lord A———, 
the Marquis of B———, and C———, the great banker. A rum set, Bob, 
aintem?” ‘Aye, you may say that, father ; and they'll sweat my wine 
properly.” “ Silver forks, and French rolls,” said the elated father; “ we 
never uses no knives never at our table in the front house, only to eat our 
wittels, though we does in the back.—All our champagne hiced.” 

I thought I saw the son blush. “ You must not notice father too par- 
ticularly,” said he, “ the schoolmaster was not so much abroad in his 
day. He has, you see, acquired the inveterate habit of aspirating all his 
ts, and vociferating all his hes. But, perhaps, gentlemen, you will do me 
the honour to walk down and see my cellar, and taste my wine ; and the 
champagne father spoke of.” 

I was now, for the first time, made aware that the spacious mansion 
above could boast of cellars equally spacious beneath. If the father’s 
spunging above made you thirsty, there was the son’s wine beneath to 
quench that thirst—provided you could pay for it. It is an excellent 
arrangement. Well, to the cellars we went, and found them well and 
scientifically arranged, and the wines choice. Uncle Seymour's heart was 
open, and he gave the green-vested wine-merchant, who was anything 
but green in his business, a very handsome order. It now became Field- 
ing’s turn to lord it, and he used his turn most lordly. He ordered and 
counter-ordered ; tasted and criticised ; made green-finch hop here, and 
duck there ; in fact, he repaid the insolence of the morning with interest 
—himself still a prisoner. 

We will pass over the arrangement with the creditors, who now, 
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through the instrumentality of Prawnton, had arrived ; were paid, had 
all animosity washed down their throats with brimming tumblers of wine 
and had departed. This done, fees discharged, and Fielding no longer, 
prisoner, we were then conducted up to the drawing-room—a very 
elegant apartment, of magnificent proportions, but so filled with the 
spolia opima, that Rome in the time of the Cwsars, or the Louvre in the 
plenitude 6f Napoleon’s glory, were here absurdly imitated upon q 
asmall scale. It was difficult to wend your way through the alabaster 
and agate tables, loaded with all manner of bijouterie. Statues, pictures, 
bronzes, articles of verti; all things that hada real or fictitious valye 
were here piled up in tasteless contusion. Where are now the former 
possessors of this world of knick-knackery ? What anguish, what groans, 
what tears, must the loss of them have cost their owners! What sums 
they must have cost in the purchasing, and for how little they must have 
been sold! Is it saying too much to call this room the warehouse of 
Extortion, where is garnered up the wealth of Improvidence ? 

After we had admired a good deal, extolled a little, and bought nothing, 
we descended into the dining-room. Being in the front house, ot course 
there were silver forks and French rolls. The dinner did honour to the 
cook, and the wines to the green-bottle tly, who buzzed most obsequiously 
about us, and sipped and talked, and talked and sipped ; but, though the 
cherished companion of dukes and lords, could not be induced, through 
his sense of humility, to sit with us. Being in a lock-up house, we were 
determined to unlock all our animal spirits, and the mirth grew “ fast 
and furious.”” The old uncle told warm stories about the West Indies, 
properly cayenned for the occasion ; Fielding was very grateful and very 
garrulous ; the lawyer was deep in a case—of excellent wine ; and | fell 
into a calculation of how many thousands this house had diverted from 
the hands of the creditor, without benefiting the debtor, or any others 
but the Messrs. Shavemsharp and Sons. Just at that nice point, when 
we each began to suspect that the others were drunk, and felt doubly 
assured of his own shane, we separated in high glee; but may we 
often meet again, but never under the same roof, except on one occasion, 
and that will be, when the Bill for abolishing Imprisonment for Debt shall 
have passed into a law, and No. 99, Black Unicorn Square, shall be con- 
veisel into an hotel, and we may then gloriously rattle old Shavemsharps 
silver forks, and his son's champagne bottles to the toast, that ‘ may the 
honest debtor hereafter find relief and sympathy, and imprisonment be 
the tate only of swindlers and scoundrels !”’ 
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JACOB FAITHFUL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEWTON FOSTER,” “ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


, . . 
‘** Bound ‘prentice to a waterman, 


| learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


Ir was on the Sunday after the pic-nic party, that feeling I had neg- 
lected Captain Turnbull, and that he would think it unkind of me not 
togo near him, that after having accompanied Mary to church, I set off 
on foot to his villa near Brentford. I rang at the porter’s lodge, and 
asked whether he was at home. “ Yes, sir,” replied the old woman 
at the lodge, who was very communicative, and very friendly with me, 
“and missus be at home too.” 1 walked up the carriage drive of one 
hundred yards, which led to the entrance door, and when I rang, it 
was opened by a servant I had not seen before as belonging to the 
service. “ Where is Mr. Turnbull?” inquired I. “ He is in his own 
room, sir,” replied the man; “ but you must send up your name, if 
you please, as every one is not admitted.” I must observe to the 
reader that I was not dressed in jacket and trowsers. The money | 
earned was more than sufficient to supply all my expenses, and I had 
fitted on what are called at sea, and on the river, long togs ; i. e. | was 
dressed as most people are on shore. ‘The servant evidently took me 
for a gentleman ; and perhaps, as far as dress went, I was entitled to 
that distinction. Many people are received as such in this world 
with less claims than I had. I gave my name, the man left me at 
the door, and soon returned, requesting that I would follow him. 
Imust say that I was rather astonished; where were Mr. Mortimer 
and the two men in flaunting liveries, and long cotton epaulettes with 
things like little marling spikes hanging to the ends of them? Even the 
livery was changed, being a plain brown coat, with light blue collar 
and cuffs. I was, however, soon made acquainted with what had 
taken place on my entering the apartment of Mr. Turnbull, (his study 
as Mrs. T. called it,) although Mr. Turnbull insisted upon calling it 
his cabin, a name certainly more appropriate, as it contained but 
two small shelves of books, the remainder of the space being filled up 
with favourite harpoons, porpoise skulls, shark's jaws, corals, several 
bears’ skins, brown and white, and one or two models of the vessels 
which had belonged to his brother and himself, and had been em- 
ployed in the Greenland fishery. It was, in fact, a sort of museum 
of all he had collected during his voyages. Esquimaux implements, 
ornaments, and dresses, were lying about in corners ; and skins of 
rare animals killed by himself, such as black foxes, &c. were scattered 
about the carpet. His sea-chest, full of various articles, was also 
one of the ornaments of the room, much to the annoyance of Mrs. 
T., who had frequently exerted her influence to get rid of it, but 

Nore.—That the story may not be broken off in an awkward manner, we have 
been obliged to vive a few more pages than usual of Jacob Faithful, 
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in vain. The only articles of furniture were two sofas, a large 
table in the centre, and three or four heavy chairs. The only atte mpt 
at adornment consisted in a dozen coloured engravings, framed and 
glazed, of walrus shooting, &c., taken from the false Ww orks of Captains 
Cook and Mulgrave; and a sketch or two by his brother, such as the 
state of the William pressed by an iceberg on the morning of the 
25th of January, lat. —, long. — 

Captain T. was in his morning gown, evidently not very well, at 
least he appeared harassed and pale. ‘ My dear Jacob, this is very 
kind of you. I did mean to scold you for not coming before ; but 
I'm too glad to see you to find the heart now. But why have you 
kept away so long?” 

“ I have really been very well employed, sir. Stapleton has given 
me up the wherry, and I could not neglect his interests, even if | 
did my own.” 

“ Always right, boy; and how are you getting on ?’ 

“ Tam very happy, sir; very happy indeed.” 

“I'm glad to hear it, Jacob. May you always be so. Now take 
the other sofa, and let us have a long palaver, as the Indians say. | 
have something to tell you. I suppose you observed a change— 
heh 7” 

‘“ Yes, sir; 1 observed that .Wr. Mortimer was not visible.” 

“ Exactly. Well, J/r. Mortimer, or John Snobbs, the rascal is at 
present in Newgate for trial; and I mean to send him out ona 
voyage for the good of his health. I caught the scoundrel at last, and 
I'll show him no more mercy than I would to a shark that has taken the 
bait. But that’s not all. We have hada regular mutiny, and attempt 
to take the ship from me; but I have them all in irons, and ordered 
for punishment. Jacob, money is but too often a curse, depend upon 
it.” 

“ You'll not find many of your opinion, sir,” replied I laughing. 

“ Perhaps not; because those who have it are content with the 
importance which it gives to them, and won't allow the damnable 
fact; and because those who have it not, are always sighing after it 
as if it were the only thing worth looking after in this world. But 

now I will just tell you what has happened since I last saw you, and 
then you shall judge.” 

As, however, Captain T.’s narrative ran to a length of nearly three 
hours, I shall condense the matter for the information of the reader. 


It appeared that Mrs. T. had continued to increase the lengths of 


her drives in her carriage, the number of her acquaintances, and her 
manifold expenses, until Mr. T, had remonstrated in very strong 
terms. His remonstrances did not, however, meet with the attention 
which he had expected; and he found out by accident, moreover, that 
the money with which he had constantly supplied Mrs. T. to defray 
her weekly bills, had been otherwise appropriated ; and that the bills 
for the two last quarters had none of them been paid. This pro- 
duced an altercation, and a desire on his part to know in what manner 
these sums had been disbursed. At first, the only reply from 
Mrs. T., who considered it advisable to brazen it out, and, if possible, 
gain the ascendancy which was necessary, was a contemptuous toss 
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of her head, which undulated the three yellow ostrich feathers in her 
bonnet, as she walked out of the room and entered her carriage. 
This, to Mr. T., who was a matter-of-fact man, was not very satisfac- 
tory: he waited per force until the carriage returned, and then de- 
manded an explicit answer. Mrs. T. assumed the highest ground, 
talked about fashionable expenses, her knowledge of what was due to 
his character, &c. Mr. T. rejoined about necessary expenses, and 
that it was due to his character to pay his tradesmen’s bills. Mrs. 
T. then talked of good breeding, best society, and her many plaisers, 
as she termed them. Mr. T. did not know what many pleasures 
meant in French; but he thought she had been indulged in as many 
as most women since they had come down to this establishment. 
But to the question; why were not the bills paid, and what had she 
done with the money. Spent it in pin money. Pin money! thirty 
pounds a week in pins! it would have bought harpoons enough for a 
three years’ voyage. She must tell the truth. She wouldn't tell any 
thing, but called for her salts, and called him a dbrufe. At all events, 
he wouldn't be called a fool. Ile gave her till the next morning to 
consider of it. The next morning the bills were all sent in as re- 
quested, and amounted to six hundred pounds. They were paid and 
receipted. “ Now, Mrs. T., will you oblige me by letting me know 
what you have done with this six hundred pounds 7” Mrs. T. would 
not, she was not to be treated in that manner. Mr. T. was not on 
board a whaler now to bully and frighten as he pleased. She would 
have justice done her. Have a separation, Aalimony, and a divorce. 
She might have them all if she pleased, but she should have no more 
money, that was certain. Then she would have a fit of hysterics. 
So she did, and lay the whole of the day on the sofa, expecting Mr. 
T. would pick her up. But the idea never came into Mr. T.’s head. 
He went to bed: feeling restless, he had risen very early ; had seen out 
of his window a cart drive up to the wall, and the parties who came with 
itleap over and enter the house, and return carrying to it two large 
hampers. He snatched up one of his harpoons, walked out the other 
way, and arrived at the cart just as the hampers had been put in, and 
they were about to drive off; challenged them, and instead of being 
answered, the horse was flogged, and he nearly run over. He then 
let fly his harpoon into the horse, which dropped, and pitched out the 
two men on their heads insensible; secured them, called to the lodge 
for assistance, sent for constables, and gave them in charge, They 
proved to be hampers forwarded by Mr. Mortimer, who had been in the 
habit of so doing for some time. These hampers contained his best 
wine, and various other articles, which also proved that Mr. Mortimer 
must have had false keys. Leaving the culprits and property in charge 
of two constables, Mr. ‘T. returned to the house in company with the 
third constable ; the door was opened by Mr. Mortimer, who followed 
him into his study, told him he should jieave the house directly, had 
always lived with gentlemen before, and requested that he might have 
what was due to him. Mr. T. thought the request but reasonable, and 
therefore gave him in charge of the constable. Mr. Snobbs, rather 
confounded at such ungentlemanly behaviour, was with the others 


marched off to Bow Street. Mr. ‘IT. sends for the other two servants 
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in livery, and assures them that he has no longer any occasion for 
their services, having the excessive vulgar idea ‘that this peculation 
must have been esonre to them. Pays them their wages, requests 
they will take off their liveries, and leave the house. Both willing. The y 
also had always lived with gentlemen betore. Mr. ‘T. takes the ke y of 
the butler’s pantry, that the plate may not consider him too vulgar to 
remain in his house, and then walks to the stables. Horses neigh, as 
if to say, they are all ready for their breakfasts, but the door locked, 
Hails the coachman, no answer. Returning from the stables, per- 
ceives coachee rather dusty coming in at the lodge gate; requests to 
know why he did not sleep at home, and take care of his horses. He 
was missus’s Coachman not master’s, and could satisfy her, but could 
not satisfy Mr. ‘T.; who paid him his wages, and deducting his live- 
ries, sent him after the others. Coachee also very glad to go—had 
always lived with gentlemen before. Meets the lady’ s maid, who tells 
him Mrs. T. is much too ill to come down to breakfast. Rather for- 
tunate, as there was no breakfast to be had. Dresses himself, gets 
into a pair-horse coach, arrives at the White Horse Cellar, swallows his 
breaktast, goes to Bow Street, commits Mr. Mortimer alias Snobbs, 
and his confederates, for trial. Hires a job man to bring the horses 
up for sale, and leaves his carriage at the coachmaker’s. Obtains a 
temporary footman, and then Mr. T. returns to his villa. A very 
good morning’s work. Finds Mrs. T. up and in the parlour, very 
much surprised and shocked at his conduct—at no Mr. Mortimer—at 
no servants, and indebted to her own maid for a cup of tea. More 
recriminations—more violence—another threat of alimony, and the 
carriage ordered that she may seek counsel. No coachman—no car- 
riage—no horses—no nothing, as her maid declares. Mrs. T. locks 
herself up in her room, and another day is passed with as little matri- 
monial comfort as can be expected. 

In the mean time the news flies in every direction. Brentford is 
full of it. Mr. T. had been living too fast—is done up—had been 
had up to Bow Street—creditors had poured in with bills—servants 
discharged—carriage and horses seized. Mrs. T., poor creature, in 
hysterics, and—nobody surprised at it; indeed, every body expected 
it. The Peters, of Petercumb Hall, heard it, and shook their heads 
at the many upstarts there were in the world. Mr. Smith requested 
the Right Honourable Lord Viscount Babbleton never to mention to 
his father the Right Honourable Marquis of Springguns, that he had 
ever been taken to see the Turnbulls, or that he, Mr. Smith, would 
infallibly lose his situation in esse, and his living in posse ; and 
Monsieur and Madame Tagliabue were even more astounded ; but 
they felt deeply, and resolved to pay a visit the next morning, at least 
Monsieur ‘Tagliabue did, and Madame acknowledged to the pr opriety: 

The next morning some little order had been restored ; the footman 
hired had been given in charge of a sufficient quantity of plate, the 
rest had been locked up. The cook was to stay her month; the 
housemaid had no wish to leave; and as for the lady's maid, she would 
remain as long as she could, to console her poor mistress, and accept 
what she was mclined to give her in return, in the way of clothes, 
dresses, &c. although, of course, she could not hurt her character by 
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remaining too long in a family where there was no carriage, or gentle- 
man out of livery. Still Mrs. T. did obtain some breakfast, and had 
just finished it when Monsieur Tagliabue was announced, and was 
received. 

“Ah! Monsieur T., I hope madame is better. Madame Tagliabue 
did noting but cry ali last night when she heard the very bad news 
about de debt, and all dat.” 

“ Very much obliged to madame,” replied Turnbull, gruffly; “ and 
now, pray sir, what may be your pleasure ?” 

‘Ah! Monsieur Turnbull, I feel very much for you; but suppose 
a oe le no lose his Aonour, what matter de money ?” (Mr. ‘Turn- 
bull stared.) “ You see, Monsieur Turnbull, honour be every thing 
toa gentleman. If a gentleman owe money to one rascally ‘trades- 
fellow, and not pay him, dat no great matter ; but he always pay de 
debt of honour. Every gentleman pay dat. Here, Monsieur Turn- 
bull,” (and the little Frenchman pulled out a piece of paper from his 
pocket,) “ be a leetle note of Madame Turnbull, which she give to 
Madame Tagliabue, in which she acknowledged she owe two hundred 
pounds for money lost at écarté. Dat you see, Monsieur Turnbull, 
be what gentlemen call debt of honour, which every gentleman pay, 
or else he lose de caracter, and be called one blackguard by all de 
world. Madame Tagliabue and I too much fond of you and Ma- 
dame Turnbull not to save your character, and so I come by her wish 
to beg you to settle this leetle note—this /eetle debt of honour ; 
and Monsieur T agliabue laid the note on the table, with a very 
polite bow, 

Mr. Turnbull examined the note, it was as described by Monsieur 
Tagliabue. So, thought he, now’s the whole story out ; she has been 
swindled out of her money by this rascally French couple. “ Now, 
Monsieur Tagliabue,” said he, “allow me to put a question or two, 
before I pay “this money ; and if you answer me sincerely, I shall 
raise no objection. I think Mrs. T. has already lost about six hun- 
dred pounds at écarté before?” (Monsieur 'T., who presumed that 
Mrs. Turnbull had made him acquainted with the fact, answered i 
the affirmative.) “ And I think that two months ago she never knew 
what écarté was.” 

* Dat is true; but the ladies are very quick to learn.” 

“ Well, but now, do you think that, as she knew nothing about the 
game, and you and your wife are well acquainted with it, it was ho- 
nourable on your part to allow her to lose so much money 7” 

“Ah! Monsieur, when a lady say she will play, comment faire, 
what can you do?” 

& * But why did you never play at this house, Monsieur Tagliabue 7” 

‘Ah! Monsieur Turnbull, it is for de lady of de house to pro- 
pose de game.” 

“ Very true,” replied Mr. Turnbull, writing a cheque for the two 
hundred pounds; “ there is your money, Mr. Tagliabue, and now that 
you are paid, allow me to observe that [ consider you and your wife 
a couple of swindlers; and beg that you will never enter my doors 
again.’ 

“Vat you say, sar? Swind-lare! God dam! Sar, I will have 
Satisfaction.” 
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* You've got your money, is that sufficient; or do you want any 
thing else?” replied Mr. T., rising from his chair. 

“ Yes, sar, I do want more—I will have more.” 

“ So you shall then,” replied Mr. Turnbull, kicking him out of the 
room, along the passage, and out of the front door. 

Monsieur Tagliabue turned round every now and then, and threat- 
ened, and then tried to escape, as he perceived the upraised boot of 
Mr. Turnbull. When fairly out of the house he turned round, 
“ Monsieur Turnbull, I will have de satisfaction, de terrible satisf yc. 
tion for this. Youshall pay. By God, sar, you shall pay—de money 

. for this.” That evening Mr. Turnbull was summoned to appear at 
Bow Street on the following morning for the assault. He met 
Monsieur Tagliabue with his lawyer, and acknowledged that he had 
kicked him out of his house for swindling his wife, refused all 
accommodation, and was prepared with his bail. Monsieur Tagliabue 
stormed and blustered, talked about his acquaintance with the nobility ; 
but the magistrate had seen too much of foreigners to place much 
reliance on their asseverations. “ Who are you, monsieur ?” 

“ Sar, I am a gentleman.” 

“ What profession are you, sir?” 

“ Sar, a gentleman has no profession.” 

“ But how do you live, Monsieur Tagliabue ?” 

“ As a gentleman always does, sar.” 

“You mentioned Lord Scrope just now as your particular friend, 
I thinker” 

“ Yes, sar, me very intimate with Lord Scrope; me spend three 
months at Scrope Castle with mi Lady Scrope; mi Ladi Scrope very 
fond of Madame Tagliabue.” 

“ Very well, Monsieur Tagliabue; we must proceed with another 
case until Mr. Turnbull's bail arrives. Sit down for a little while, if 
you please.” 

Another case was then heard, which lasted about half an hour; 
but previous to hearing it, the magistrate, who knew that Lord Scrope 
was in town, had despatched a runner with a note to his lordship, and 
the answer was now brought back. The magistrate read it and 
smiled; went on with the other case, and when it was finished, said, 
“ Now M. Tagliabue, you have said that you were very intimate with 
Lord Scrope.” 

“ Yes, sir, very intimate.” 

“ Well, Lord Scrope I have the pleasure of knowing, and as he is 
in town, I wrote a note to him, and here is his answer. I will read 
it. M. Tagliabue turned pale as the magistrate read the following : 


“ Dear Sir,—A fellow of the name you mention came from Russia 
with me as my valet. I discharged him for dishonesty; after he left, 
Lady Scrope’s attendant, who it appeared was, unknown to us, mar- 
ried to him, left also, and then I discovered their peculations to have 
been so extensive, that had we known where to have laid hold of 
them, I should certainly have brought them before you. Now the 
affair is forgotten; but a greater scoundrel never existed. 

“ Yours, Scrope.” 


“ Now, sir, what have you to say for yourself?” continued the ma- 
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istrate, in a severe tone. M. Tagliabue fell on his knees, and begged 
res from the magistrate, from Lord Scrope, and lastly from Mr. 
Turnbull, to whom he proffered the draft for £200. The magistrate 
seeing that Mr. Turnbull did not take it, said to him, “ Make no 
ceremony of taking your money back again, Mr. Turnbull; the very 
offer of it proves that he has gained it dishonestly ; and £600 is quite 
enough to have lost.” Mr. Turnbull then took the cheque and tore 
it in pieces, and the magistrate ordered M. Tagliabue to be taken to 
the alien office, and he was sent to the other side of the channel, in 
company with his wife, to play écarté with whomever he pleased ; thus 
ended this episode of Monsieur Tagliabue. 

“ And now you see, Jacob, what a revolution has taken place ; not 
very pleasant, I grant, but still it was very necessary. I have since 
been paying all my bills, for the report of my being in difficulty has 
brought them in fast enough; and I find that in these last five months 
my wife has spent a whole year’s income, so it was quite time to 
stop. 

eI agree with you, sir; but what does Mrs. Turnbull say now— 
has she come to her senses ?” 

“ Pretty well, I expect, although she does not quite choose to ac- 
knowledge it. Ihave told her that she must dispense with a car- 
riage in future; and so she shall, till I think she deserves it. She 
knows that she must either have my company in the house, or none at 
all. She knows that the Peterses, of Petercomb Hall, have cut her, 
for they did not answer a note of hers, sent by the gardener; and 
Mr. Smith has written a very violent answer to another of her notes, 
wondering at her attempting to push herself into the company of the 
aristocracy. But what has brought her to her senses more than all, 
is the affair of Monsieur Tagliabue. The magistrate, at my request, 
gave me the note of Lord Scrope, and I have taken good care that 
she should read the police report as well; but the fact is, she is so 
much mortified, that I say nothing to her. She has been following 
the advice of these French swindlers, who have led her wrong, to be 
able to cheat her of her money. I expect she will ask me to sell this 
place, and go elsewhere; but at present, we hardly exchange a word 
during the whole day.” 

' “] feel very sorry for her, sir, for 1 believe her to be really a very 
good, kind-hearted person.” 

“ Like you, Jacob—and so she is. At present she is in a state to 
be pitied. She would throw a share of the blame upon other people, 
and cannot—she feels it is all herself. All her bubbles of grandeur 
have burst, and she finds herself not half so respectable as she was 
before her vanity induced her to cut her former acquaintance, and try 
to get into the society of those who laughed at her, and at the same 
time were not half so creditable. But it’s that cursed money which 
has proved her unhappiness—and I may add, mine.” 

“ Well, sir, I see no chance of its ever adding to my misfortunes, at 
all events.” 

“ Perhaps not, Jacob, even if you ever should get any; but at all 
events, you may take a little to-morrow, if you please. 1 cannot ask 
you to dine here, it would not be pleasant to you, and show a want of 
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feeling to my wife ; but I should like you to come up with the wherry 
to-morrow, and we'll take a cruize.” 

* Very well, I shall be at your orders—at what time?” 

* Say ten o'clock, if the weather is fine ; if not, the next day.” 

“ Then, sir, I'll now wish you good-by, as I must go and see the 
Domine. 

Mr. Turnbull shook my hand, and we parted. I was soon at Brent- 
ford, and was continuing my course through the long, main street, 
when I met Mr. and Mrs. Tomkins, the former head clerk, who had 
charge of the Brentford Wharf. “I was intending to call upon you, 
sir, after I had paid a visit to my old master.” 

“ Very well, Jacob; and recollect, we dine at half-past three— 
fillet of veal and bacon—don’t be too late for dinner.” 

I promised that I would not, and in a few minutes more arrived at 
the Grammar School. I looked at its peaked, antiquated front, and 
called to mind my feelings, when, years back, I had first entered its 
porch. What a difference between the little, uncouth, ignorant, sa- 
vage, tricked out like a harlequin, and now tall, athletic, well dressed 
youth, happy in his independence, and conscious, although not vain, 
of his acquirements ; and I mentally blessed the founders. But I had 
to talk to the Domine, and to keep my appointment with the veal and 
bacon at half-past three, so I could not spare any time for meditation. 
I therefore unfolded my arms, and making use of my legs, entered the 
wicket, and proceeded to the Domine’s room. The door was ajar, 
and I entered without being perceived. I have often been reminded 
by Flemish paintings which I have seen since, of the picture which 
presented itself. The room was not large, but lofty. It had but one 
window, fitted with small, diamond-shaped panes, in heavy wood- 
work, through which poured a broad, but subdued stream of light. 
On one side of the window was an ancient armoire, containing the 
Domine’s library, not gilt and lettered, but well thumbed and worn. 
On the other his huge chest of drawers, on which lay, alas! for the 
benefit of the rising generation, a new birch rod, of large dimensions. 
The table was in the centre of the room, and the Domine sat at it, 
with his back to the window, in a dressing-gown, once black, having 
been a surplice, but now brown with age. He was on his high and 
narrow-backed chair, leaning forwards, with both elbows on the table, 
his spectacles on his luxuriant nose, and his hands nearly meeting on 
the top of his bald crown, earnestly poring over the contents of a 
book. A large bible, which he constantly made use of, was also on 
the table, and had apparently been shoved from him to give place to 
the present object of his meditations. His pipe lay on the floor, in 
two pieces, having evidently been thrown off without his perceiving 
it. On one side of him was a sheet of paper, on which he evidently 
had been writing extracts. I passed by him without his perceiving 
me, and, gaining the back of his chair, looked over his shoulder. The 
work he was so intent upon was “ Ovid's Remedy of Love.” 

It appeared that he had nearly finished reading through the whole, 
for in less than a minute he closed the book, and laying his spectacles 
down, threw himself back in his chair. “ Strange,” soliloquized the 
Domine. “ Yet verily, is some of his advice important, and I should 
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imagine recommendable, yet do I not find my remedy therein. 
: Avoid idleness, —yes, that is sage counsel—and employment to one 
that hath not employed himself, may drive away the thought; but I 
have never been idle, and mine hath not been love in idleness. 
‘Avoid her presence, —that must I do; yet doth she still present her- 
gif to mine imagination, and I doubt whether the tangible reality 
could be more clearly perceptible. Even now doth she stand before 
me in all her beauty. ‘ Atead not Propertius and Tibullus,’—that is 
easily refrained from; but read what I will, in a minute the type 
th from my eyes, and I see but her face beaming from the page. 
Nay, cast my eyes in what direction I may wist, it is the same. If I 
look at the stained wall, the indistinct lines gradually form themselves 
into her profile ; if I look at the clouds, they will assume some of the 
redundant outlines of her form; if I cast mine eyes upon the fire in 
the kitchen grate, the coals will glow and cool until I see her face ; 
nay, but yesterday, the shoulder of mutton upon the spit, gyrated 
until it at last assumed the decapitated head of Mary. ‘ pink of 
her faults, and magnify them,’—nay, that were unjust and unchristian. 
Let me rather correct mine own. I fear me, that when Ovid wrote 
his picture, he intended it for the use of young men, and not for an 
old fool like me. Behold! I have again broken my pipe—the fourth 
ipe that I have destroyed this week. What will the dame say? 
already hath she declared me demented, and God knows she is not 
very far from the truth ;” and the Domine covered up his face in his 
hands. I took this opportunity to step to the door, and appear to 
enter it, dropping the latch, and rousing the Domine by the noise, 
who extended to me his hand. “ Welcome, my son—welcome to 
thine old preceptor, and to the walls which first received thee, when 
thou wert cast on shore as a tangle weed from the river. Sit, Jacob ; 
| was thinking of thee and thine.” 

“What, sir! of old Stapleton and his daughter, I suppose.” 

“Even so; ye were all in my thoughts at the moment that thou 
madest thy appearance. They are well?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied I. “I see but little of them; the old man is 
always smoking, and as for the girl—why, the less one sees of her, 
the better, I should say.” 

“ Nay, Jacob, this is new to me; yet is she most pleasant.” 

I knew the Domine s character, and that if any thing could cure his 
wifortunate passion, it would be a supposition on his part, that the 
girl was not correct. I determined at all events to depreciate her, as 
{knew that what I said would never be mentioned by him, and would 
therefore do her no harm. Still I felt that I had to play a difficult 
game, as | was determined not to state what was not the fact. 
* Pleasant, sir; yes, pleasant to every body ; the fact is, I don't like 
such girls as she is.” 

“Indeed, Jacob ; what, is she light 7” I smiled, and made no an- 
wer. ‘ Yet I perceived it not,” replied the Domine. 

“She is just like her mother, sir,” observed I. 

“ And what was her mother ?” 

l gave a brief account of her mother, and how she met with her 
death in trying to escape from her husband. The Domine mused. 
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“ Little skilled am I in women, Jacob, yet what thou sayest not only 
surpriseth, but grieveth me. She is fair to look upon.” 

“ Handsome is that handsome does, sir. She'll make many a map, 
heart ache yet, I expect.” 

“ Indeed, Jacob, I am full of marvel at what thou hast already iold 
me.” 

* I have seen more of her, sir.” 

“I pray thee tell me more.” 

“ No, sir, I had rather not. You may now imagine all you please,” 

* Still she is young, Jacob; when she becometh a wife she woulj 
alter.” 

“ Sir, it is my firm opinion, (and so it was,) that if you were tp 
marry her to-morrow, she would run away from you in a week.” 

“Ts that thy candid opinion, Jacob ?” 

* IT would stake my lite upon her so doing, although not upon the 
exact time.” 

* Jacob, I thank thee—thank thee much; thou hast opened mine 
eyes—thou hast done me more good than Ovid. Yes, boy ; even the 
ancients, whom I have venerated, have not done me so kind an act a 
thou, a stripling, whom I have fostered. Thou hast repaid me, Jacob— 
thou hast rewarded me, Jacob—thou hast protected me, Jacob—thou 
hast saved me, Jacob—hast saved me, both from myself and from 
her; for know, Jacob—know—that mine heart did yearn toward that 
maiden; and I thought her even to be perfection. Jacob, I thank 
thee ; now leave me, Jacob, that I may commune with myself, and 
search out my own heart, for I am awakened—awakened as from a 
dream, and I would fain be quite alone.” | 

I was not sorry to leave the Domine, for I also felt that I would 
fain be in company with the fillet of veal and bacon, so I shook hands, 
and thus ended my second morning call. 1 was in good time at Mr. 
Tomkins’s, who received me with great kindness. He was well 
pleased with his new situation, which was one of respectability and 
consequence, independent of profit ; and I met at his table one or two 
people, who, to my knowledge, would have considered it degrading to 
have visited him when only head clerk to Mr. Drummond. We 
talked over old affairs, not forgetting the ball, and the illuminations, 
and Mr. Turnbull's don-mot about Paradise ; and after a very pleasant 
evening, 1 took my leave, with the intention of walking back to Ful 
ham, but I found old Tom waiting outside, on the look out for me. _ 

“ Jacob, my boy, I want you to come down to my old shop one o 
these days. What day will you be able to come? The lighter wil 
be here for a fortnight at least, I find from Mr. Tomkins, as she waits 
for a cargo coming by canal, and there is no other craft expected 
above bridge, so tell me what day will you come and see the old 
woman, and spend the whole day with us. I wants to talk a bit with 
you, and ax your opinion about a good many little things.” 

“Indeed!” replied I, smiling. “What, are you going to builds 
new house ?” 

“ No, no—not that; but you see, Jacob, as I told you last winter 
it was time for me to give up night-work up and down the river. Im 
not so young as I was about fifty years ago, and there’s a time for all 
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I do mean to give up the craft in the autumn, and go on 
hore for a full due; but at the same time, I must see how I can 
make matters out, so tell me what day you will come.” 

« Well, then, shall we say Wednesday ?” 

« Wednesday's as good a day as any other day; come to breakfast, 
and you shall go away after supper, if you like, if not, the old woman 
will sling a hammock for you.” 

« Agreed, then ; but where’s Tom ?” 

« Tom, I don’t know; but I think he’s gone after that daughter of 
Stapleton’s. He begins to think of the girls now, Jacob; but as the 
od buffer her father says, ‘its all human natur.’ Howsomever, I 
sever interferes in these matters; they seems to be pretty well 
matched, I think.” 

« How do you mean?” 

“Why, as for good looks, they be well enough matched, that’s 
sure; but I don’t mean that, I mean, he is quite as knowing as she is, 
and will shift his helm as she shifts hers. “Twill be a long running 
fight, and when one strikes, t'other won't have much to boast of. 
Perhaps they may sheer off, after all—perhaps they may sail as con- 
sorts. God only knows; but this I knows, that Tom's sweetheart 
may be as tricky as she pleases, but Tom’s wife won't be,—'cause why? 
he'll keep her in order. Well, good night, I have a long walk.” 

When I returned home, [I found Mary alone. “ Has Tom been 
here?” inquired I. 

“What makes you ask that question?” replied Mary. 

“To have it answered—if you have no objection.” 

“Ono! Well, then, Mr. Jacob, Tom has been here, and very 
amusing he has been.” 

“So he always is,” replied I. 

“And where may you have been?” I told her. “So you saw 
theold Domine. Now, tell me, what did he say about me ?” 

“That I shall not tell,” replied 1; “but I will tell you this, that he 
will never think about you any more; and you must not expect ever 
to see him again.” 

“But you recollect that he promised.” 

“He kept his promise, Mary.” 

“O he told you so, did he? did he tell you all that passed 7” 

“No, Mary, he never told me that he had been here ; neither did 
te tell me what had passed ; but I happen to know all.” 

“I cannot understand that.” 

“Still it is true; and I think, on the whole, you behaved pretty 
vell, although I cannot understand why you gave him a kiss at 
parting.” 

“Good heavens! where were you? you must have been in the 
fom. And you heard every word that passed 7?” 

“Every word,” replied I. 

“Well,” said Mary, “1 could not have believed that you could 
ave done so mean a thing.” 

« Mary, rather accuse your own imprudence ; what I heard was to 
be heard by every one in the street, as well as by me. If you choose 
have love scenes in a room not eight feet from the ground, with the 
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window wide open, you must not be surprised at every passer 


hearing what you say.” 

“ Well, that’s true; I never thought of the window being ope. 
not that I would have cared if all the world had heard me, jf yen 
had not.” 

It never occurred to me till then, why Mary was annoyed at m 
having overheard her, but at once | recollected what she had gai 
about me. I made no answer. Mary sat down, leaned her foreheg 
against her hands, and was also silent; I therefore took my cand, 
and retired. It appeared that Mary's pride was much mortified, 
my having heard her confession of being partial to me—a confessig 
which certainly made very little impression on me, as I considere 
that she might a month afterwards confess the same relative to Tom, 
or any other individual who took her fancy; but in this I did not d& 
her justice. Her manners were afterwards much changed towar 
me ; she always appeared to avoid, rather than seek, further intimacy. 
As for myself, I continued as before, very good friends, kind towands 
her, but nothing more. The next morning I was up to Mr. Turnbull 
by the time agreed, but before I set off, rather a singular occurrence 
took place. I had just finished cleaning my boat, and had resume 
my jacket, when a dark man, from some foreign country, came to the 
hard, with a bundle under his arm. 

“ How much for to go to the other side of the river—how much 
pence 7" 

“ Two-pence,” replied I; but not caring to take him, I continued, 
‘**but you only pay one penny to cross the bridge.” 

“ I know very well—but suppose you take me ?” 

He was a well looking, not very dark man; his turban was d 


coloured cloth—his trowsers not very wide; and I could not cow: 


prehend whether he was a Turk or not; I afterwards found out that 
he was a Parsee, from the East Indies. He spoke yery plain English. 
As he decided upon crossing, I received him, and shoved off; whe 
we were in the middle of the stream, he requested me to pull a litte 
way up. “ That will do,” said he, opening his bundle, and spreading 
a carpet on the stern flooring of the wherry. He then rose, looking 
at the sun, which was then rising in all its majesty, bowed to it wit 
his hands raised, three times, then knelt on the carpet, and touched !! 
several times with his forehead, again rose on his feet, took some 
common field flowers from his vest, and cast them into the streal, 
bowed again, folded up his carpet, and begged me to pull on shore. 

“ I say my prayers,” said the man, looking at me with his dark 
piercing eye. 

* Very proper; who did you say them to?” 

“To my God.” 

** But why don’t you say them on shore ?” \ 

“Can't see sun in house; suppose I go out, little boys laugh an 
throw mud. Where no am seen, river very proper place.” 

We landed, and he took out three-pence, and offered it to ™ 
* No, no,” said 1, “1 don’t want you to pay for saying your prayer 

* No take money ?” 
« Yes, take money to cross river, but not take money for sey!" 
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ers. If you want to say them any other morning come down, 
and if I am here, I'll always pull you into the stream.” 

« You very good man—lI thank you.” 

The Parsee made me a low salaam, and walked away. I may here 
observe, that the man generally came down at sun-rise two or three 
days in the week, and | invariably gave him a pull off into the stream, 
that he might pursue his religious ceremony. We often conversed, 
and at last became very intimate. 

Mr. Turnbull was at the bottom of the lawn, which extended from his 
house to the banks of the river, looking out for me, when I pulled up. 
The basket with our dinner, &c., was lying by him on the gravel-walk. 

« This is a lovely morning, Jacob ; but it will be rather a warm day 
| expect,” said he; “come let us be off at once, lay in your sculls, 
and let us get the oars to pass.” 

“ How is Mrs. Turnbull, sir?” 

« Pretty well, Jacob, more like the Molly Bacon that I married, 
than she has been for some years. Perhaps, after all, this affair may 
It may bring 
her to her senses—bring happiness back to our hearth; and if so, 
Jacob, the money is well spent.” 

We pulled leisurely up stream, talking, and every now and then 
resting on our oars, to take breath; for, as the old captain said, 
“Why should we make a toil of pleasure. I like the upper part of 
the river best, Jacob, because the water is clear, and I love clear 
water. How many hours have I, when a boy on board ship, hung 
over the gunnel of a boat, lowered down in a calm, and watched the 
little floating objects on the dark blue unfathomable water beneath 
me; objects of all sizes, of all colours, and of all shapes—all of them 
beautiful, and to be admired; yet of them, perhaps, not one in hun- 
dreds of millions ever meet the eye of man. You know, Jacob, that 
the North Seas are full of these animals—you cannot imagine the 
quantity of them; the sailors call them blubbers, because they are 
composed of a sort of transparent jelly, but the real name I am told 
is Medusa, that is, the learned name. The whale feeds on them, 
and that is the reason why the whale is found where they are.” 

“TIT should like very much to go a voyage to the whale fishery,” 
replied 1; “ I've heard so much about it from you.” 

“It is a stirring life, and a hard life, Jacob; still it is an exciting 
one. Some voyages will turn out very pleasant, but other are dread- 
ful, from their anxiety. If the weather continues fine, it is all very 
well; but sometimes, when there is continuance of bad weather, it is 
dreadful. I recollect one voyage which made me show more grey 
hairs than all the others, and I think I have been twenty-two in all. 
We were in the drift ice, forcing our way to the northward, when it 
came on to blow—the sea rose, and after a week’s gale, it was tre- 
mendous. We had little daylight, and when it was daylight, the 
fog was so thick that we could see but little; there we were tossing 
among the large drift ice, meeting immense icebergs which bore down 
all with the force of the gale, and each time we narrowly escaped 
Perishing : the rigging was loaded with ice; the bows of the ship were 
cased in a sheet ; the men were more than half frozen, and we could 
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not move a rope through a rope-block, without pouring boiling wate 
through it first, to clear it out. But then the long, dreary, dreadiy 
nights, when we were rising on the mountain wave, and then pitch, 
ing down into the trough, not knowing but that at each send yp 
might strike upon the ice below, and go to the bottom immediately 
afterwards. All pitchy dark—the wind howling, and as it struck yoy 
cutting you to the back-bone with its cold searching power, the wave 
dancing all black around you, and every now and then perceiving, by 
its white colour and the foam encircling it, a huge mass of ice borne 
upon you, and hurled against you as if there were a demon, who was 
using it as an engine for your destruction. I never shall forget th 
turning of an iceberg, during that dreadful gale, which lasted for, 
month and three days.” 

“1 don’t know what that means, sir.” 

“ Why you must know, Jacob, that the icebergs are all fresh water, 
and are supposed to have been detached from the land by the force of 
the weather and other causes. Now although ice floats, yet it floats 
deep ; that is, if an iceberg is five hundred feet high above the water, 
it is generally six times as deep below the water—do you under. 
stand 7” 

* Perfectly, sir.” 

* Now, Jacob, the water is much warmer than the air, and in con- 
sequence the ice under the water melts away much faster ; so that if 
an iceberg has been some time afloat, at last, the part that is below 
is not so heavy as that which is above; then it turns, that is, it upsets 
and floats in another position.” 

“ I understand you, sir.” 

“ Well, we were close to an iceberg, which was to windward of us, 
avery tall one indeed, and we reckoned that we should get clear of it, 
for we were carrying a press of sail to effect it. Still all hands were 
eagerly watching the iceberg, as it came down very fast before the 
storm. All of a sudden it blew twice as hard as before, and then one 
of the men shouted out—‘ turning, turning, —and sure enough it was. 
There was its towering summit gradually bowing towards us, until it 
almost appeared as if the peak was over our heads. Our fate appeared 
inevitable as the whole mountain of ice was descending on the vessel, 
and would of course have crushed us into atoms. We all fell on our 
knees, praying mentally, and watching its awful descent ; even the man 
at the helm did the same, although he did not let go the spokes 
the wheel. It had nearly half turned over, right for us, when the 
ice below being heavier on one side than on the other, gave it a more 
slanting direction, and it shifted the direction of its fall, and plunged 
into the sea about a cable’s length astern of us, throwing up the water 
to the heavens in foam, and blinding us all with the violence with 
which it was dashed into our faces. For a minute, the run of the 
waves was checked, and the sea appeared to boil and dance, throwing 
up peaked pointed masses of water in all directions, one sinking, a 
other rising; the ship rocked and reeled as if she were drunk; eve 
the current of the gale was checked for a moment, and the heavy 
sails flapped and cleared themselves of their icy varnishing—then al 
was over. There was an iceberg of another shape astern of us. 
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recommenced, the waves pressed each other on as before, and 
we felt the return of the gale, awful as it was, as a_ reprieve. 
That was a dreadful voyage, Jacob, and turned one-third of my hair 

y; and what made it worse was, that we only had three fish on 
board on our return. However, we had reason to be thankful, for 
eighteen of our vessels were lost altogether, and it was the mercy of 
God that we were not among the number.” 

“Well, I suppose you told me that story to prevent my going a 
voyage e” 

“Not a bit, Jacob; if it should chance that you find it your interest 
to go to the North Pole, or anywhere else, I should say go by all 
means; let neither difficulty nor danger deter you; but do not go 
merely from curiosity, that I consider foolish. It’s all very well for 
those who come back, to have the satisfaction to talk of such things, 
and it is but fair that they should have it; but when you consider 
how many there are who never come back at all, why then it’s very 
foolish to push yourself into needless danger and privation. You are 
amused with my recollections of arctic voyages, but just call to mind 
how many years of hardship, of danger, cold, and starvation, I have 
undergone to collect all these anecdotes, and then judge whether it is 
worth any man’s while to go for the sake of mere curiosity.” 

I then amused Mr. Turnbull with the description of the pic-nic 

y, which lasted until we had pulled far beyond Kew Bridge. We 
thrust the bow of the wherry into a bunch of sedges, and then we sat 
down to our meal, surrounded by hundreds of blue dragon-flies, that 
fitted about as if to inquire what we meant by intruding upon their 
domiciles. We continued there chatting and amusing ourselves till it 
was late, and then shoved off and pulled down with the stream. The 
sun was down, and we had yet six or seven miles to return to Mr. 
Turnbull’s house, when we perceived a slight handsome young man, 
ina small skiff, who pulled towards us. 

“TI say, my lads,” said he, taking us both for watermen, “ have 
you a mind to earn a couple of guineas, with very little trouble ?” 

“O yes,” replied Mr. Turnbull, “ if you can show us how. A 
fine chance for you, Jacob,” continued he, aside. 

“Well then, I shall want your services, perhaps, for not more than 
an hour, it may be a little longer, as there is a lady in the question, 
and we may have to wait. All I ask is, that you pull well and do 
your best. Are you agreed ?” 

We consented; and he requested us to follow him, and then pulled 
forthe shore. 

“ This is to be an adventure, sir,” said I. 

“So it seems,” replied Mr. Turnbull; “ all the better. 
now, but I'm fond of a spree.” 

_ The gentleman pulled into a little boat-house by the river's side, 
delonging to one of the villas on the bank, made fast his boat, and 
then stepped into ours. 

“Now, we've plenty of time; just pull quietly for the present.” 
We continued down the river, and after we had passed Kew Bridge, 

directed us in-shore, on the right side, till we came to a garden 
sweeping down to the river from a cottage ornée, of large dimensions, 
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about fifty yards from the bank. The water was up to the brig 
wall, which rose from the river about four or five feet. “ That wiy 
do, st— st—, not a word,” said he, rising in the stern sheets, gn 
looking over. After a minute or two reconnoitring, he climbed from 
the boat on to the parapet of the wall, and whistled two bars of » 
air which I had never heard before. All was silent. He crouched 
behind a lilac bush, and in a minute he repeated the same air jp , 
whistle as before ; still there was no appearance of movement at the 
cottage. He continued at intervals to whistle the portion of the 
air, and at last a light appeared at an upper window; it was re. 
moved, and re-appeared three times. ‘“ Be ready now, my lads,” said 
he. In about two minutes afterwards, a female, in a cloak, appeared, 
coming down the lawn, with a box in her hand, panting with excite. 
ment. 

“Oh! Edward, I heard your first signal, but I could not get inty 
my uncle’s room for the box; at last he went out, and here it is,” 

The gentleman seized the box from her, and handed it to us in the 
boat. 

“ Take great care of that, my lads,” said he, “ and now, Cecilia, 
we have no time to lose; the sooner you are in the boat the better,” 

“ How am I to get down there, Edward?” replied she. 

*“Q, nothing more easy. Stop, throw your cloak into the boat, 
and then all you have to do is, first to get upon the top of the wall 
and then trust to the watermen below and to me above for helping 
you.” 

It was not, however, quite so easy a matter ; the wall was four feet 
high above the boat, and, moreover, there was a trellised work of iron, 
about a foot high, which ran along the wall. Still she made every 
effort on her own part, and we considered that we had arranged so as 
to conquer the difficulty, when the young lady gave a scream. We 
looked up and beheld a third party on the wall. It was a stout, tall, 
elderly man, as far as we could perceive in the dark, who immed 
ately seized hold of the lady by the arm, and was dragging her away. 
This was resisted by the young gentleman, and the lady was relin- 
quished by the other, to defend himself; at the same time that he 
called out, 

“ Help, help! Thieves, thieves!” 

“ Shall I go to his assistance ?” said I, to Mr. Turnbull, “ one must 
stay in the boat.” 

“ Jump up then, Jacob, for I never could get up that wall.” _ 

I was up in a moment, and gaining my feét, was about to spring 
to the help of the young man, when four servants with lights 
and with arms in their hands, made their appearance, hastening dows 
the lawn. The lady had fainted on the grass; the elderly gentleman 
and his antagonist were down together, but the elderly gentleman 
had the mastery, for he was uppermost. Perceiving the assistance 
coming, he called out, “ Look to the watermen, secure them.” 
perceived that not a moment was to be lost. I could be of no service; 
and Mr. Turnbull might be in an awkward scrape, I sprang into the 
boat, slroved off, and we were in the stream and at thirty yards dis 
tance before they looked over the wall to see where we were. 
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« Stop, in that boat! stop,” they cried. 

« Fire, if they don’t,” cried their master. 

We pulled as hard as we could. A musquetoon was discharged, 
but the shot fell short; the only person who fell was the man who 
fired it. ‘To see us, he had stood upon the coping bricks of the wall, 
and the recoil tumbled him over into the river: we saw him fall, and 
heard the splash; but we pulled on as hard as we could, and in a few 
minutes the scene of action was far behind us. We then struck 
across to the other side of the river, and when we had gained close 
to the shore, we took breath. 

“Well,” said Mr. Turnbull, “ this is a spree I little looked for; to 
have a blunderbuss full of shot sent after me.” 

“No,” replied I, laughing, “ that’s carrying the joke rather too 
far on the river Thames.” 

“Well, but what a pretty mess we are in! here we have property 
belonging to God knows whom; and what are we to do with it?” 

“I think, sir, the best thing we can do is, for you to land at your 
own house with the property, and take care of it until we find out 
what all this is about; and I will continue on with the sculls to the 
hard. We shall hear or find out something about it in a day or two, 
they may still follow up the pursuit and trace us.” 

“ The advice is good,” replied Mr. Turnbull, “ and the sooner we 
cut over again the better, for we are nearly abreast of my place.” 

We did so; Mr. Turnbull landed in his garden, taking with him the 
tin-box, (it was what they call a deed box,) and the lady's cloak. I 
did not wait, but boating the oars, took my sculls and pulled down to 
Fulham as fast as I could. I had arrived, and was pulling gently in, 
not to injure the other boats, when a man with a lantern came into 
the wherry. 

“ Have you any thing in your boat, my man?” said he. 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied 1. The man examined the boat, and was 
satisfied. 

“Tell me, did you see a boat with two men in it as you came 
along ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied I, “ nothing has passed me.” 

“ Where do you come from now ?” 

“ From a gentleman’s place near Brentford.” 

“ Brentford; O then you were far below them. They are not 
down yet.” 

“ Have you a job for me, sir?” said], not wishing to appear anxious 
to go away. 

“No, my man, no; nothing to-night. We are on the look-out, 
om we have two boats in the stream, and a man at each landing- 

ce. 

I made fast my boat, shouldered my oars and sculls, and departed, 
hot at all sorry to get away. It appeared that as soon as it was 
ascertained that we were not to be stopped by being fired at, they 
saddled horses, and the distance by the road being so much shorter, 
had, by galloping as hard as they could, arrrived at Fulham some 
ten minutes before me. It was, therefore, most fortunate that the 
box had been landed, or I should have been discovered. That the 
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contents were of value was evident, from the anxiety to secure them: 
but the mystery was still to be solved. I was quite tired with exer. 
tion and excitement when I arrived at Stapleton’s. Mary was there 
to give me my supper, which I ate in silence, complaining of a head. 
ache, and went to bed. That night I dreamed of nothing but the 
scene over and over again, and the two bars of music were constantly 
ringing in my ears. As soon as I had breakfasted the next morning, 
I set off to Mr. Turnbull's, and told him what had occurred. 

“ It was, indeed, fortunate that the box was landed,” said he, “or 
you might have now been in prison. I wish I had had nothing to do 
with it ; but as you say, ‘ what's done can’t be helped.’ I will not 
give up the box, at all events, until I know which party is entitled to 
it, and I cannot help thinking that the lady is. But, Jacob, you will 
have to reconnoitre, and find out what this story is. Tell me, do 
you think you could remember the tune, which he whistled so 
often ?” 

“It has been running in my head the whole night, and I have been 
trying it all the way as I pulled here. I think I have it exact. Hear, 
sir.” I whistled the two bars. 

* Quite correct, Jacob, quite correct; well take care not to forget 
them. Where are you going to-day ?” 

“ No where, sir.” 

“ Suppose then you pull up the river, and find out the place where 
we lenhed, and when you have ascertained that, you can go on and 
see whether the young man is with his skiff; at all events, you may 
find out something—but pray be cautious.” 

I promised to be very careful, and departed on my errand, which | 
undertook with much pleasure, for I was delighted with any thing 
like adventure. I pulled up the river, and in about an hour anda 
quarter came abreast of the spot. I recognized the cottage ornée, 
the parapet wall, even the spot where we lay, and perceived that 
several bricks were detached and had fallen in the river. There ap- 
peared to be no one stirring in the house, yet I continued to pull up 
and down looking at the windows; at last one opened, and a young 
lady looked out, who, I was persuaded, was the same that we had 
seen the night before. ‘There was no wind, and all was quiet around. 
She sat at the window, leaning her head on her hand. I whistled 
the two bars of the air. At the first bar she started up, and looked 
earnestly at me as I completed the second. I looked up, she waved 
her handkerchief once, and then shut the window. In a few seconds 
she made her appearance on the lawn, walking down towards the 
river. I immediately pulled in under the wall. I laid in my sculls 
and held on, standing up in the boat. 

“Who are you? and who sent you?” said she, looking down on 
me, and discovering one of the most beautiful faces I had ever wit- 
nessed. 

* No one sent me, ma’am,” replied I, “ but I was in the boat last 
night. I'm sorry you were so unfortunate; but your box and cloak 
are — safe.” 

“ You were one of the men in the boat. I trust no one was hurt 
when they fired at you ?” 
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« No, ma‘am.” 

« And where is the box ?”’ 

“In the house of the person who was with me.” 

« Can he be trusted? for they will offer large rewards for it.” 

“I should think so, ma’am,” replied I, smiling; “ the person who 
was with me is a gentleman of large fortune, who was amusing him- 
self on the river. He desires me to say that he will not give up the 
box until he knows to whom the contents legally belong.” 

« Good heavens, how fortunate! Am I to believe you?” 

“T should hope so, ma’am.” 

« And what are you then? You are not a waterman ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, I am.” 

She paused, looking earnestly at me for a little while, and then 
continued, “ How did you learn the air you whistled ?” 

“ The young gentleman whistled it six or seven times last night 
before you came. I tried it this morning coming up, as I thought 
itwould be the means of attracting your attention. Can I be of any 
service to you, ma’am ?” 

“ Service—yes, if 1 could he sure you were to be trusted—of the 
greatest service. Iam confined here—cannot send a letter—watched 
as | move—only allowed the garden, and even watched while I walk 
here. They are most of them in quest of the tin-box to-day, or I 
should not be able to talk to you so long.” She looked round at the 
house anxiously, and then said, “ Stop here a minute, while I walk a 
little.” She then retreated, and paced up and down the garden 
walk. I still remained under the wall, so as not to be perceived from 
the house. In about three or four minutes, she returned and said, 
“It would be very cruel—it would be more than cruel—it would be 
very wicked of you to deceive me, for 1 am very unfortunate and 
very unhappy.” The tears started in her eyes. “ You do not look 
as if you would. What is your name?” 

“ Jacob Faithful, ma’am, and I will be true to my name, if you 
will put your trust in me. I never deceived any one that I can re- 
collect; and I’m sure I would not you—now that I've seen you.” 

“ Yes, but money will seduce every body.” 

“ Not me, ma’am; I’ve as much as I wish for.” 

“Well, then, I will trust you, and think you sent from heaven to 
my aid; but how am I to see you? To-morrow my uncle will be 
back, and then I shall not be able to speak to you one moment, and 
wry to speak to you, you will be laid in wait for, and perhaps 

a 

“ Well, ma’am,” replied I, after a pause, “ if you cannot speak, 
ou can write. You see that the bricks on the parapet are loose here. 

t your letter under this brick—I can take it away, even in day-time, 
without being noticed, and can put the answer in the same place, 80 
that you can secure it, when you come out.” 

“ How very clever! Good heavens, what an excellent idea !” 

_ “ Was the young gentleman hurt, ma’am, in the scuffle last night?” 
inquired I, 
“No, I believe not much, but I wish to know where he is, to 


write to him; could you find out?” I told her where we had met 
u2 
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him, and what had passed. “ That was Lady Auburn’s,” replied she, 
“he is often there—she is our cousin; but I don’t know where he 
lives, and how to find him I know not. His name is Henry Talbot, 
Do you think you could find him out?” 

“ Yes, ma'am, with a little trouble it might be done. They ought 
to know where he is at Lady Auburn's.” 

* Yes, some of the servants might—but how will you get to them?” 

“ That, ma'am, I must find out. It may not be done in one day, 
or two days, but if you will look every morning under this brick, if 
there is any thing to communicate you will find it there.” 

“ You can write and read then ?’ 

“ T should hope so, ma‘am,” replied I, laughing. 

“ I don't know what to make of you. Are you really a water. 
man ?” 

“ Really and 
window opening. 

* You must go—don’'t forget the brick ;” and she disappeared. 

I shoved my wherry along by the side of the wall, so as to remain 
unperceived until I was clear of the frontage attached to the cottage; 
and then taking my sculls, pulled into the stream; and as I was re- 
solved to see if I could obtain any information at Lady Auburn’s, I 
had to pass the garden again, having shoved my boat down the river 
instead of up, when I was under the wall. I perceived the young 
lady walking with a tall man by her side; he speaking very energeti- 
cally, and using much gesticulation, she holding down her head. In 
another minute they were shut out from my sight. I was so much 
stricken with the beauty and sweetness of expression in the young 
lady’s countenance, that I was resolved to use my best exertions to 
be of service to her. In about an hour and a-half, I had arrived at 
the villa, abreast of which we had met the young gentleman, and 
which the young lady had told me belonged to Lady Auburn. | 
could see no one in the grounds, nor indeed in the house. After 
watching a few minutes, I landed as near to the villa as I could, 
made fast the wherry, and walked round to the entrance. There was 
no lodge, but a servant’s door at one side. I pulled the bell, having 
made up my mind how to proceed as I was walking up. The bell 
was answered by an old woman, who, in a snarling tone, asked me, 
what did I want ¢ 

“ T am waiting below, with my boat, for Mr. Talbot; has he come 

et ?” | 
. “ Mr. Talbot. No—he’s not come; nor did he say that he would 
come ; when did you see him?” 

* Yesterday. Is Lady Auburn at home. 

“ Lady Auburn—no; she went to town this morning; everybody 
goes to London now, that they may not see the flowers and green 
trees, I suppose.” 

“ But I suppose Mr. Talbot will come,” continued I, “ so I must 
wait for him.” 

* You can do just as you like,” replied the old woman, about t0 
shut the gate in my face. 

« May I request a favour of you, ma’am, before you shut the gate 


She turned her head round at a noise of a 
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—which is, to bring me a little water to drink, for the sun is hot, and 
[ have had a long pull up here:” and I took out my handkerchief and 
iped my face. 
«Yes, I'll fetch you some,” replied she, shutting the gate, and 


ing away. 

« This doa’t seem to answer very well,” thought I to myself. The 
old woman returned, opened the gate, and handed me a mug of 
water. I drank some, thanked her, and returned it. 

“] am very tired,” said I, “ I should like to sit down and wait for 
the gentleman.” 

“ Don’t you sit when you pull?” inquired the old woman. 

“ Yes,” replied I. 

“Then you must be tired of sitting, I should think, not of stand- 
ing; at all events, if you want to sit, you can sit in your boat, and 
mind it at the same time.” With this observation she shut the door 
upon me, and left me without any more comment. 

After this decided repulse on the part of the old woman, I had no- 
thing to do but to take her advice, viz. to go and look after my boat. 
I pulled down to Mr. Turnbull's, and told him my good and bad for- 
tune. It being late he ordered me some dinner in his study, and we 
sat there canvassing over the affair. “ Well,” said he, as we finished, 
“ you must allow me to consider this as my affair, Jacob, as I was the 
occasion of our getting mixed up in it. You must do all you can to 
find this young man, and I shall hire Stapleton’s boat by the day until 
we succeed; you need not tell him so, or he may be anxious to know 
why. ‘To-morrow you go down to old Beazeley’s ?” 

“ Yes, sir; you cannot hire me to-morrow.” 

“ Still I shall, as 1 want to see you to-morrow morning before I go. 
Here's Stapleton’s money for yesterday and to-day, and now good 
night.” 

Iwas at Mr. Turnbull’s early the next morning, and found him 
with the newspaper before him. ‘I expected this, Jacob,” said he; 
“read that advertisement.” I read as follows: “ Whereas, on Friday 
night last, between the hours of nine and ten, a tin box, containing 
deeds and papers, was handed into a wherry, from the grounds 
of a villa between Brentford and Kew, and the parties who owned it 
were prevented from accompanying the same, ‘This is to give notice, 
that a reward of twenty pounds will be paid to the watermen upon 
their delivering up the same to Messrs. James and John White, of 
No. 14, Lincoln's Inn Fields. As no other parties are authorized to 
receive the said tin box of papers, all other applications for it must 
be disregarded. An early attention to this advertisement will oblige.” 
“ There must be papers of no little consequence in that box, Jacob, 
depend upon it,” said Mr. Turnbull; “ however, here they are, and 
here they shall remain until I know more about it, that’s certain. 1 
intend to try what I can do myself with the old woman, for I perceive 
the villa is to be let for three months —here is the advertisement in 
the last column, I shall go to town to-day, and obtain a ticket from the 
agent, and it is hard but I'll ferret out something. ~ I shall see you to- 
morrow. Now you may go, Jacob.” I hastened away, as I had pro- 
mised to be down to old Tom's to breakfast ; an hour's smart pulling 
brought me to the landing place opposite to his house. 
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The house of old Tom Beazeley was situated on the verge of 
Battersea Fields, about a mile and a half from the bridge bearing the 
same name ; the river about twenty yards before it—the green grass 
behind it, and not a tree within half a mile of it. There was nothin 
picturesque in it but its utter loneliness ; it was not only lonely, but 
isolated, for it was fixed upon a delta of about half an acre, between 
two creeks, which joined at about forty yards from the river, and ran 
up through the fields, so that the house was, at high water, upon an 
island, and at low water was defended by a more impassable barrier of 
mud, so that the only advances to it could be made from the river, 
where a small hard, edged with posts worn down to the conformation 
of decayed double teeth, offered the only means of access. The 
house itself was one story high; dark red bricks, and darker tiles upon 
the roof; windows very scarce and very small, although built lo 
before the damnable tax upon light, for it was probably built in the 
time of Elizabeth, to judge by the peculiarity of the style of architec- 
ture observable in the chimneys; but it matters very little at what 
epoch was built a tenement which was rented at only ten pounds per 
annum. ‘The major part of the said island was stocked with cabbage 
plants; but on one side, there was half a boat set upright, with a 


patch of green before it. At the time that old Beazeley hired it, 


there was a bridge, rudely constructed of old ship plank, by which you 
could gain a path which led across the Battersea Fields; but as all 
the communications of old Tom were by water, and Mrs. Beazely never 
ventured over the bridge, it was gradually knocked away for fire-wood, 
and when it was low-water, one old post, redolent of mud, marked the 
spot where the bridge had been. The interior was far more inviting; 
Mrs. Beazeley was a clean person and frugal housewife, and every 
article in the kitchen, which was the first room you entered, was as 
clean and as bright as industry could make them. There was a par- 
lour also, seldom used; both of the inmates, when they did meet, 
which was not above a day or two in three weeks, during the time 
that old Beazeley was in charge of the lighter, preferring comfort to 
grandeur. In this isolated house, upon this isolated spot, did Mrs. 
Beazeley pass a life of almost isolation. 

And yet perhaps there never was a more lively or more happy 
woman than Mrs. Beazeley, for she was strong, in good health, and 
always employed. She knew that her husband was following up his 
employment on the river, and laying by a provision for their old age, 
while she herself was adding considerably to it by her own exertions. 
She had married old Tom long before he had lost his legs, at a time 
that he was a prime active sailor, and the best man of the ship. She was 
a net-maker’s daughter, and had been brought up to the business, at 
which she was very expert. The most difficult part of the art, is that 
of making large seines for taking sea fish ; and when she had no order for 
those to complete, the making of casting-nets beguiled away her time 
as soon as her household cares had been disposed of. She made money 
and husbanded it, not only for herself and her partner, but for her 
son, young Tom, upon whom she doated. So accustomed was she to 
work hard and be alone, that it was difficult to say whether she was 
most pleased or most annoyed when her husband and son made their 
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ce for a day or two, and the latter was alternately fondled 
Ph scolded during the whole of his sojourn; Tom, as the reader may 

from a knowledge of his character, caring about as much for 
the one as the other. 

I pulled into the Aard, and made fast my boat. There was no one 
outside the door when I landed ; on entering, I found them all seated 
at the table, and a grand display of fragments in the shape of herring- 
bones, &c. ‘ Well, Jacob, come at last—thought you had forgot us ; 
piped to breakfast at eight bells—always do, you know,” said old Tom, 
on my making my appearance. 

“ Have you had your breakfast, boy?” said Mrs. Beazeley. 

“ No,” replied I, “ I was obliged to go up to Mr. Turnbull's, and 
that detained me.” 

“No more sodgers, Jacob,” said Tom, “father and I eat them all.” 

“ Have you,” replied Mrs. Beazeley, taking two more red herrings 
out of the cupboard and putting them on the fire to grill; “no, no, 
master ‘om, there’s some for Jacob yet.” 

“ Well, mother, you make nets to some purpose, for you've always 
a fish when it’s wanted.” 

I dispatched my breakfast, and as soon as all had been cleared away 
by his wife, old Tom, crossing his two timber legs, commenced busi- 
ness, for it appeared, what 1 was not aware of, that we had met on a 
sort of council of war. 

* Jacob, sit down by me; old woman, bring yourself to an anchor 
in the high chair. Tom, sit any where, so you sit still."—‘ And leave 
my net alone, Tom,” cried his mother, in parenthesis—*“ You see, 
Jacob, the whole long and short of it is this, I feel my toes more and 
more, and flannel’s no longer warm. I can’t tide it any longer, and I 
thinks it high time to lie up in ordinary and moor abreast of the old 
woman. Now, there’s Tom, in the first place, what's to do with he ? 
I think that I'll build him a wherry, and as I’m free of the river, he 
can finish his apprenticeship with my name on the boat ; but to build 
him a wherry will be rather a heavy pull for me.” 

“If you mean to build it yourself, I think it will prove a heavy pull 
for me,” replied Tom. 

“ Silence, Tom; I built you, and God knows you're light enough.” 

“ And Tom, leave my net alone,” cried his mother. 

“ Father made me light-fingered, mother.” 

“ Aye, and light-hearted too, boy,” rejoined the dame, looking 
fondly at the son. 

“ Well,” continued old Tom, “ supposing that Tom be provided for 
in that way; then now I comes to myself. I've an idea that I can do 
a good bit of work in patching up boats, for you see I always was a bit 
of a carpenter, and I know how the builders extortionate the poor 
waterman when there’s a trifle amiss. Now, if they knew I could do 
it, they'd all come to me fast enough; but then there's a puzzle; I've 
been thinking this week how I can make them know it. I can't put 
out a board and say, Beazeley, Boat-builder, because I'm _ no boat- 
builder, but still I want a sign.” 

“ Lord, father, hav’n’t you got one already,” interrupted young 
Tom, “ you've half a boat stuck up there, and that means you re 
half a boat-builder.” 
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“ Silence, Tom, with your frippery ; what do you think, Jacob ?” 

“ Could not you say, ‘ Boats repair’d here ?’’ 

“ Yes, but that won't exactly do; they like to employ a builder 
—and there's the puzzle.” 

“ Not half so puzzling as this net,” observed Tom, who had taken 
up the needle, unobserved by his mother, and began to work; “ I've 
made only ten stitches, and six of them are long ones.” 

“Tom, Tom, you good for nothing—why don't you let my net 
alone?” cried Mrs. Beazeley, “ now ‘twill take me as much time to 
undo ten stiches as to have made fifty.” 

* All right, mother.” 

“ No, Tom, all’s wrong; look at these meshes ?” 

* Well, then, all's fair, mother.” 

** No, all's foul, boy ; look how it’s tangled.” 

* Still, I say, all's fair, mother, for it is but fair to give the fish one 
or two chances to get away, and that’s just what I’ve done ; and now, 
father, I'll settle your affair to your own satisfaction, as I have 
mother's.” 

* That will be queer satisfaction, Tom, I guess, but let’s hear what 
you have to say.” ) 

“ Why, then, father, it seems, that you're no boat-builder, but you 
want people to fancy that you are—a’n't that the question ?” 

“ Why, ‘tis something like it, Tom—but I do no body no harm.” 

“ Certainly not; it’s only the boats which will suffer. Now, geta 
large board, with ‘ Boats built to order, and boats repaired, by Tom 
Beazeley.’ You know if any man is fool enough to order a boat, that's 
his concern, you didn't say you're a boat-builder, although you've no 
objection to try your hand.” 

* What do you say, Jacob,” said old Tom, appealing to me. 

* I think that Tom has given very good advice, and 1 would follow 


it.” 
“ Ah! Tom has a head,” said Mrs. Beazeley, fondly. “Tom, let 
go my net again, will you? what a boy you are! Now, touch it again 
if you dare,” and Mrs. Beazeley took up a little poker from the fire- 
place and shook it at him. 

“Tom has a head, indeed,” said young Tom, “ but as he has no 
wish to have it broken, Jacob, lend me your wherry for half an hour, 
and I'll be off.” 

I assented, and Tom, first tossing the cat upon his mother's back, 
made his escape, crying 


** Lord, Molly, what a fish,” 


as the animal fixed in its claws to save herself from falling, making 
Mrs. Beazeley roar out and vow vengeance, while old Tom and I 
could not refrain from laughter. 

After Tom's departure, the conversation was renewed, and every 
thing was finally arranged between old Tom and his wife, except the 
building of the wherry, at which the old woman shook her head. It 
would be too long, and not sufficiently interesting to detail; one part, 
however, I must make the reader acquainted with. After entering 
into all the arrangements of the house, Mrs. Beazeley took me up stairs 
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toshow me the rooms, which were very neat and clean. I came down 
with her, and old Tom said “ Did the old woman show you the room 
with the white curtains, Jacob ?” 

« Yes,” replied I, “ and a very nice one it is.” 

«Well, Jacob, there's nothing sure in this world. You're well off 
at present, and ‘leave well alone’ is a good motto; but recollect this, 
that room is for you when you want it, and every thing else we can 
share with you. It’s offered freely, and you will accept it the same. 
jsit not, old lady 7” 

« Yes, that it is, Jacob ; but may you do better—if not, I'll be your 
mother for want of a better.” 

I was moved with the kindness of the old couple ; the more so, as I 
did not know what I had done to deserve it. Old Tom gave me a 
hearty squeeze of the hand, and then continued: “ But about this 
wherry—what do you say, old woman ?” 

“ What will it cost,” rejoined she gravely. 

“Cost; let me see,—a good wherry with sculls and oars will be a 
matter of thirty pounds.” 

The old woman screwed up her mouth, shook her head, and then 
walked away to prepare for dinner. 

«I think she could muster the blunt, Jacob, but she don’t like to 

with it. Tom must coax her. I wish he had’n't shied the cat at 

r. He's too full of fun.” 

As old Beazeley finished, I perceived a wherry pulling in with some 
ladies. I looked attentively, and recognized my own boat, and Tom 
pulling. Ina minute more they were at the ard, and who, to my 
astonishment, were there seated, but Mrs. Drummond and Sarah. As 
Tom got out of the boat and held it steady against the hard, he called 
tome; I could not do otherwise than go and assist them out; and 
mice more did I touch the hands of those whom I never thought to 
meet again. Mrs. Drummond retained my hand a short time after 
the landed, saying, “ We are friends, Jacob, are we not? ” 

“Oh, yes, madam,” replied I, much moved, in a faltering voice. 

“TI shall not ask that question,” said Sarah, gaily, “for we parted 
friends.” 

And as I recalled to mind her affectionate behaviour, I pressed her 
hand, and the tears glistened in my eyes as I looked into her sweet 
face. As I afterwards discovered, this was an arranged plan with old 
and young Tom, to meet me, without my knowledge. Mrs. Beazeley 
curtesied and stroked her apron—smiled at the ladies, looked very 
eat-tish at Tom, showed the ladies into the house, where old 
Tom assisted to do the honours after his own fashion, by ask- 
ing Mrs. Drummond if she would like to whet her whistle after her 
pull, Mrs. Drummond looked round to me for explanation, but young 
Tom thought proper to be interpreter. “ Father wants to know, if 
you please ma'am, whether, after your pull in the boat, you wouldn't 
like to have a pull at the brandy bottle ?” , 

“No,” replied Mrs. Drummond, smiling, “ but I should be obliged 
for a glass of water. Will you get me one, Jacob ?” 

_Thastened to comply, and Mrs. Drummond entered into conversa- 
tion with Mrs. Beazeley. Sarah looked at me, and went to the door, 
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turning back as inviting me to follow. I did so, and we soon found 
ourselves seated on the bench in the old boat. | 

“ Jacob,” said she, looking earnestly at me, “ you surely will be 
friends with my father ?” 

I think I should have shaken my head, but she laid an emphasis op 
my, which the little gypsey knew would have its effect. All my re. 
solutions, all my pride, all my sense of injury vanished before the 
mild beautiful eyes of Sarah, and I replied hastily, “ Yes, Miss Sarai, 
I can refuse you nothing.” 

* Why Miss, Jacob ?” 

“ T am a waterman, and you are much above me.” 

“ That is your own fault ; but say no more about it.” 

“I must say something more, which is this, do not attempt to in. 
duce me to leave my present employment; I am happy, because I am 
independent ; and that I will, if possible, be for the future.” 

* Any one can pull an oar, Jacob.” 

“ Very true, Miss Sarah ; and is under no obligation to any one by 
so earning his livelihood. He works for all, and is paid for all.” 

* Will you come and see us, Jacob? Come to-morrow—now do— 
promise me. Will you refuse your old playmate, Jacob?” 

“ T wish you would not ask that.” 

“ How then can you say that you are friends with my father? | 
will not believe you unless you promise to come.” 

“ Sarah,” replied I earnestly, “I will come; and to prove to you 
that 1 am friends, I will ask a favour of him.” 

**O Jacob, this is kind indeed,” cried Sarah, with her eyes swim- 
ming with tears. ‘ You have made me so—so very happy!” 

The meeting with Sarah humanized me, and every feeling of re- 
venge was chased from my memory. Mrs. Drummond joined us soon 
after, and proposed to return. “ And Jacob will pull us back,” cried 
Sarah. “Come, sir, look after your fare, in both senses. Since you 
will be a waterman, you shall work.” I laughed, and handed them 
into the boat. Tom took the other oar, and we were soon at the steps 
close to Mr. Drummond's house. 

“ Mamma, we ought to give these poor fellows something to drink, 
they've worked very hard,” said Sarah, mocking. ‘Come up, my 
good men.” I hesitated. “ Nay, Jacob, if to-morrow, why not to 
day ? the sooner these things are over the better.” 

I felt the truth of this observation, and followed her. Ina few 
minutes I was again in that parlour in which I had been dismissed, 
and in which the affectionate girl burst into tears on my shoulder, as 
I held the handle of the doof. I looked at it, and looked at Sarah. 
Mrs. Drummond had gone out of the room to let Mr Drummond 
know that I had come. “ How kind you were, Sarah!” said I. 

« Yes, but kind people are cross sometimes, and so am I—and 9 
was 

Mr. Drummond came in, and stopped her. “Jacob, I am glad t 
see you again in my house; I was deceived by appearances, and 
you injustice.” How true is the observation of the wise man, that 4 
soft word turneth away wrath; that Mr. Drummond should personally 
acknowledge that he was wrong to me—that he should confess it— 
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every feeling of resentment was gone, and others crowded in their 
I recollected how he had protected the orphan—how he had 
ided him with instruction—how he had made Ais house a home to 
me—how he had tried to bring me forward under his own protec- - 
tion. 1 recollected—which, alas ! I never should have forgotten—that 
he had treated me for years with kindness and affection, all of which 
had been obliterated from my memory by one single act of injustice. 
| felt that I was a culprit, and burst into tears ; and Sarah, as before, 
cried in sympathy. 

«I beg your pardon, Mr. Drummond,” said I, as soon as I could 
speak ; “‘ | have been very wrong in being so revengeful after so much 
kindness from you.” 

“We both have been wrong—but say no more on the subject, 
Jacob; I have an order to give, and then I will come up to you 
again,” and Mr. Drummond quitted the room. 

* You dear, good boy,” said Sarah, coming up to me. “ Now I 
really do love you.” 

What I might have replied was put a stop to, by Mrs. Drummond 
entering the room. She made a few inquiries about where I at pre- 
sent resided, and Sarah was catechizing me rather inquisitively about 
Mary Stapleton, when Mr. Drummond re-entered the room, and 
shook me by the hand with a warmth which made me more ashamed 
of my conduct towards him. The conversation became general, but 
still rather embarrassed, when Sarali whispered to me, “ What is the 
favour you would ask of my father?” I had forgotten it at the mo- 
ment, but I immediately told him that I would be obliged if he would 
allow me to have a part of the money belonging to me, which he held 
in his possession. 

“ That I will, with pleasure, and without asking what you intend 
todo with it, Jacob. How much do you require?” 

“ Thirty pounds, if there is so much.” 

Mr. Drummond went down, and in a few minutes returned with 
the sum, in notes and guineas. I thanked him, and shortly afterwards 
took my leave. 

“Did not young Beazeley tell you I had something for you, 
Jacob?” said Sarah, as I wished her good-bye. 

“ Yes; what is it ?” 

“ You must come and see,” replied Sarah, laughing. Thus was a 
finale to all my revenge, brought about by a little girl of fifteen years 
old, with large dark eyes. 

Tom had taken his glass of grog below, and was waiting for me at 
the steps. We shoved off, and returned to his father’s house, where 
dinner was just ready. After dinner old Tom recommenced the ar- 
gument. ‘ The only hitch,” says he, “is about the wherry. What 
do you say, old woman?” The old woman shook her head. 

“ As that is the only hitch,” said I, “1 can remove it, for here is 
the money for the wherry, which I make a present to Tom,” and I put 
the money into young Tom's hand. Tom counted it out before his 
father and mother, much to their astonishment. 

“ You're a good fellow, Jacob,” said Tom; “but I say, do you re- 
collect Wimbledon Common ?” 
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“ What then?” replied I. 

“ Only Jerry Abershaw, that’s all.” 

“ Do not be afraid, Tom. it is honestly mine.” 

“ But how did-you get it, Jacob?” said old Tom. 

It may appear strange, but impelled by the wish to serve my 
friends, i had asked for the money which I knew belonged to me, byt 
never thought of the manner in which it had been obtained. The 

uestion of old Tom recalled every thing to my memory, and I shud. 
} er when I recollected the circumstances attending it. I was cop. 
fused and did not like to reply. “ Be satisfied, the money is mine,” 
replied I. 

“ Yes, Jacob, but how,” replied Mrs. Beazeley ; “surely you ought 
to tell how you got so large a sum.” 

“ Jacob has some reason for not telling, missus, depend upon it; 
mayhap Mr. Turnbull, or whoever gave it to him, told him to hold his 
tongue.” But this answer would not satisfy Mrs. Beazeley, who de- 
clared she would not allow a farthing to be taken, unless she knew 
how it was obtained. 

* Tom, give back the money directly,” said she, looking at me:sus- 
piciously. 

Tom laid it on the table before me without saying a word. “ Take 
it Tom,” said I, colouring up. “1 had it from my mother.” 

“ From your mother, Jacob!” said old Tom. “ Nay, that could 
not well be, if my memory sarves me right. Still it may be.” 

* Deary me, I don’t like this at all,” cried Mrs. Beazeley, getting 
up, and wiping her apron with a quick motion. “ O Jacob, that must 
be—not the truth.” 

I coloured up to the tips of my ears, at being suspected of false- 
hood. I looked round, and saw that even Tom and his father had 
a melancholy doubt in their countenances ; and certainly, my confused 
appearance would have caused suspicion in any body. “TI little 
thought,” said I, at last, “when I hoped to have so much pleasure in 
giving, and to find that I had made you happy in receiving the money, 
that it would have proved a source of so much annoyance. _ I perceive 
that I am suspected of having obtained it improperly, and of not hav- 
ing told the truth. That Mrs. Beazeley may think so, who does not 
know me, is not to be wondered at; but that you,” continued I, turn- 
ing to old Tom, “ or you,” looking at his son, “ should suspect me, is 
very mortifying ; and I did not expect it. I tell you, that the money 
is mine, honestly mine, and obtained from my mother. I ask you, 
do you believe me ?” 

“ I, for one, do believe you, Jacob,” said young Tom, striking his 
fist on the table. “I can’t understand it, but I know you never told 
a lie, or did a dishonourable act since I've known you.” 

* Thank you Tom,” said I, taking his proffered hand. 

« And I would swear the same, Jacob,” said old Tom ; “ although 
I have been longer in the world than my boy has, and have therefore 
seen more, and sorry am I to say, many a good man turned bad, from 
temptation being too great ; but when I looked in your face, and saw 
the blood up to your forehead, I did feel a little suspicious, I must 
own; but I beg your pardon, Jacob, no one can look in your face 
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now, and not see that you are innocent. I believe all you say, in 

spite of the old weman and—the devil to boot—and there's my hand 
it.” 

wT Why not tell—why not tell?” muttered Mrs. Beazeley, ‘shaking 

her head, and working at her net faster than ever. 


Au But I had resolved to tell, and did so, narrating distinctly the cir- 
The cumstances by which the money had been obtained. I did it, however, 
hud. with feelings of mortification which I cannot express. I felt humi- 
con. liated—I felt that for my own wants that money I never could touch. 
ine,” Still my explanation had the effect of removing the doubts even of 
Mrs. Beazeley, and harmony was restored. The money was accepted 
ught by the old couple, and promised to be applied for the purpose in- 
tended. 
vit: «As for me, Jacob,” said Tom, “when I say I thank you, you 
| his know I mean it. Had I had the money, and you had wanted it, you 
 de- will believe me when | say that I would have given it to you.” 
new « That I'm sure of, Tom.” 
* Still, Jacob, it is a great deal of money; and I shall lie bye my 
suse earnings as fast as I can, that you may have it in case you want it; 
but it will take many a heavy pull, and many a shirt wet with labour, 
‘ake before I can make up a sum like that.” 
I did not stay much longer after this little fracas ; I was hurt—my 
yuld pride was wounded by suspicion, and fortunate it was that the cir- 
cumstance had not occurred previous to my meeting with Mrs. 
ting Drummond and Sarah, otherwise no reconciliation would have taken 
rust place in that quarter. How much are we the sport of circumstances, 
and how insensibly they mark out our career in this world! With 
Ise- the best intentions we go wrong; instigated by unworthy motives, 
had we fall upon our feet, and the chapter of accidents has more power 
sed over the best regulated mind, than all the chapters in the Bible. 
ttle I shook hands with Tom, who perceiving that I was vexed, had 
ein accompanied me down to the boat, with his usual sympathy, and had 
ey, offered to pull with me to Fulham, and walk back; which offer I de- 
sive clined, as | wished to be alone. It was a fine moonlight night, and 
ave the brodd light and shadow, with the stillness of all around, were pe- 
not culiarly adapted to my feelings. I continued my way up the river, 
mn- revolving in my mind the scenes of the day: the reconciliation with 
, is one whom I never intended to have spoken to again; the little quarrel 
ney with those whom I never expected to have been at variance with, 
ou, and that, at the time, that I was only exerting myself to serve them; 
and then I thought of Sarah, as an oasis of real happiness in this con- 
his templated desert, and dwelt upon the thought of her as the most 
old pleasant and calming to my still agitated mind. Thus did I ruminate 
till I had passed Putney Bridge, forgetting that 1 was close to my 
landing-place, and continuing in my reverie to pull up the river, 
igh when my cogitations were disturbed by a noise of men laughing and 
ore talking, apparently in a state of intoxication. They were in a four- 
om cared wherry, coming down the river, after a party of pleasure, as it 
aw istermed, generally one ending in intoxication. I listened. 
ust “T tell you I can spin an oar with any man in the king's service,” 


ce said the man in the bow. ‘“ Now look.” 
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He threw his oar out of the rollocks, spun it in the air, but unfop. 
tunately did not catch it when it fell, and consequently it wer, 
through the bottom, starting two of the planks of the fragile bui 
boat, which immediately filled with water. 

“ Hilloa! waterman,” cried another, perceiving me, “ quick, or 
we shall sink.” But the boat was nearly up to the thwarts in water, 
before I could reach her, and just as I was nearly alongside, she 
filled and turned over. 

“ Help, waterman; help me first, I'm senior clerk,” cried a voice 
which I well knew. I put out my oar to him, as he struggled in the 
water, and soon had him clinging to the wherry. I then tried to 
catch hold of the man who had sunk the boat by his attempt to toss 
the oar, but he very quietly said, “ No, damn it, there’s too many, 
we shall swamp the wherry; I'll swim on shore, and suiting the action 
to the word, he made for the shore with perfect self-possession, swin- 
ming in his clothes with great ease and dexterity. 

I picked up two more, and thought that all were saved, when 
turning round and looking towards the bridge, I saw resplendent in 
the bright beams of the moon, and “ round as its orb,” the well re. 
membered face of the stupid young clerk who had been so inimical 
to me, struggling with all his might. I pulled to him, and putting 
out my oar over the bow, he seized it after rising from his first sink, 
and was, with the other four, soon clinging to the sides of the 
wherry. 

“ Pull me in—pull me in, waterman,” cried the head clerk, whose 
voice I had recognized. 

“ No, you will swamp the boat.” 

“ Well, but pull me in, if not the others. I'm the senior clerk.” 

“ Can't help that, you must hold on,” replied I, “ while I pull you 
on shore; we shall soon be there.” I must say that I felt a pleasure 
in allowing him thus to hang in the water. 1 might have taken them 
all in certainly, although at some risk, from their want of presence of 
mind and hurry, arising from the feeling of self-preservation ; but! 
desired them to hold on, and pulled for the landing-place, which we 
soon gained. The person who had preferred swimming, had arrived 
before us, and was waiting on the beach. 

“ Have you got them all, waterman?” said he. 

“ Yes, sir, I believe so; I have four.” 

“« The tally is right,” replied he, “ and four greater galloots were 
never picked up; but never mind that. It was my nonsense that 
nearly drowned them; and, therefore, I'm very glad you've managed 
so well. My jacket went down in the boat, and I must reward you 
another time.” 

“ Thank you, sir, no occasion for that, it’s not a regular fare.” 

* Nevertheless give us your name.” 

“QO you may ask Mr. Hodgson, the senior clerk, or that full-moon 
faced fellow—they know my name.” 

«“ Waterman, what do you mean?” replied Mr. Hodgson, shivering 
with cold. 

«“ Very impudent fellow,” said the junior, of the round face. 

“If they know your name, they won't tell it,” replied the other. 
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« Now I'll first tell you mine, which is Lieutenant Wilson, of the 
navy 3 and now let's have yours, that I may ask for it; and tell me 
what stairs you ply from.” 

« My name is Jacob Faithful, sir,” replied I; “ and you may ask 

friends whether they know it or not when their teeth don’t chatter 
ite so much.” 

At the mention of my name the senior and junior clerk walked off, 
and the lieutenant telling me that I should hear from him again, was 
about to leave. “ If you mean to give me money, sir, I tell you can- 
didly I shall not take it. 1 hate these two men for the injuries they 
have heaped upon me; but I don’t know how it is, I feel a degree of 

ure in having saved them, that I wish no better revenge. So 
farewell, sir.” 

“Spoken as you ought, my lad—that’s glorious revenge. Well, 
then, 1 will not come; but if ever we meet again, I shall not forgot 
this night and Jacob Faithful.” He held out his hand, shook mine 
warmly, and walked away. 

When they were gone, I remained for some little time quite stupi- 
fied at the events of the day. The reconciliation—the quarrel—the 
revenge. I was still in thought when I heard the sound of a horse's 
hoofs. This recalled me, and I was hauling up my boat, intending to 
go home to Stapleton’s; but with no great eagerness. I felt a sort of 
dislike to Mary Stapleton, which [ could not account for; but the 
fact was, I had been in company with Sarah Drummond. The horse 
stopped at the foot of the bridge; and the rider giving it to his ser- 
vant, who was mounted on another, to hold, came down to where I 
was hauling up my boat. “ My lad, is it too late for you to launch 
your boat? I will pay you well.” . 

“ Where do you wish to go to, sir? It is now past ten o'clock.” 

“I know it is, and I hardly expected to find a waterman here ; 
but I took the chance. Will you take me about two miles up the 
river ?” 

I looked at the person who addressed me, and was delighted to re- 
cognize in him the young man who had hired Mr. Turnbull and me to 
take him to the garden, and who had been captured when we esca 
with the tin box; but I did not make myself known. “ Well, sir, if 
you wish it, I've no objection,” replied I, putting my shoulder to the 
bow of my wherry, and launching her again into the water. At all 
events this has been a day of adventure, thought I, as I threw my 
sculls again into the water, and commenced pulling up the stream. I 
was some little while in meditation whether I should make myself 
known to the young man; but I decided that I would not. Let me 
see, thought I, what sort of a person this is; whether he is as de- 
serving as the young lady appeared to consider. “ Which side, sir?” 
inquired I, 

“ The left,” was the reply. 

I knew that well enough, and | pulled in silence until nearly up to 
the wall of the garden which ran down to the bank of the river. 
“Now pull in to that wall, and make no noise,” was the injunction, 
which I obeyed; securing the boat to the very part where the coping 
bricks had been displaced. He stood up, and whistled the two bars 
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of the tune as before, waited five minutes, repeated it, and watche 
the windows of the house ; but there was no reply, Or signs of gp 
body being up or stirring. “ It is too late, she is gone to rest.” 

“I thought there was a lady in the case, sir,” observed I, «j 
you wish to communicate with her, I think I could manage it.” 

“ Could you?” replied he. “ Stop a moment, I'll speak to youby 
and by.” He whistled the tune once more, and after waiting anothe 
ten minutes, dropped himself down on the stern sheets, and told m 
to pull back again. After a minute's silence he said to me, “ Yoy 
think you could communicate with her, you say. Pray, how do you 
propose ?” 

“If you will write a letter, sir, I'll try to let it come to her 
hand ?” 

“ How?” 

“ That, sir, you must leave me to find out, and trust to opportunity; 
but you must tell me what sort of person she is, that 1 may not give 
it to another; and also, who there is in the house that I must be 
careful does not see me.” 

“ Very true,” replied he ; “I can only say, that if you do succeed, 
I will reward you handsomely ; but she is so strictly watched, that] 
am afraid it will be impossible ; however, a despairing, like a drown. 
ing man, will catch at a straw, and | will see whether you will be able 
to assist me.” 

He then informed me, that there was no one in the house except 
her uncle and his servants, all of whom were spies upon her ; that my 
only chance was watching if she were permitted to walk in the garden 
alone, which might be the case; and perhaps by concealing myself 
from eight o'clock in the morning till the evening, under the parapet 
wall, I might find an opportunity. He directed me to be at the foot 
of the bridge the next morning, at seven o'clock, when he would come 
with a letter written for me to deliver, if possible. We had then 
arrived at Fulham; he landed, and putting a guinea in my hand, 
mounted his horse, which his servant walked up and down, waiting 
for him, and rode off. I hauled up my boat and went home, tired 
with the manifold events of the day. Mary Stapleton, who had sat up 
for me, was very inquisitive to know what had occasioned my coming 
home so late, but I evaded her questions, and she left me in any thing 
but good humour ; but about that I never felt so indifferent. 

The next morning the servant made his appearance with the letter, 
telling me that he had orders to wait till the evening; and I pulled 
up the river. I placed it under the loose brick, as agreed upon with 
the young lady, and then shoved off to the other side of the rivet, 
where I had a full view of the garden, and could notice all that 
passed. In half an hour.the young lady came out, accompanied by 
another female, and sauntered up and down the gravel walk. After 
a while she stopped, and looked on the river, her companion contr 
nuing her promenade. As if without hope of finding any thing there, 
she moved the brick aside with her foot; perceiving the letter, she 
snatched it up eagerly, and concealed it in her dress, and then cast 
her eyes on the river. It was calm, and I whistled the bar of musi 
She heard it, and turning away, hastened into the house. In about 
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half an hour she returned, and watching her opportunity, stoo 
down to the brick. I waited a few minutes, when both he and her 
ion went into the house. I then pulled in under the wall, 
up the brick, took the letter, and hastened back to Fulham, 
when I delivered the letter to the servant, who rode off with it as fast 
as he could, and I returned home quite pleased at the successful issue 
of my attempt, and not a little curious to learn the real facts of this 
extraordinary affair. 

The next day, being Sunday, as usual, I went to see the Domine 
and Mr. Turnbull. I arrived at the school just as all the boys were 
filing off, two and two, for church, the advance led by the usher, and 
the rear brought up by the Domine in person, and I accompanied 
them. The Domine appeared melancholy and out of spirits—hardly 
exchanging a word with me during our walk. When the service was 
over, he ordered the usher to take the boys home, and remained with 
me in the churchyard—surveying the tombstones and occasionally 
muttering to himself. At last the congregation dispersed, and we 
were alone. 

“ Little did I think, Jacob,” said he, at last, “ that when I be- 
stowed such care upon thee in thy childhood, I should be rewarded 
asl have been. Little did I think that it would be to the boy who 
was left destitute, that I should pour out my soul when afflicted, and 
find in him that sympathy which I have long lost, by the removal of 
those who were once my friends. Yes, Jacob, those who were known 
tome in my youth, those few in whom I confided, and leant upon, 
are now lying here in crumbling dust, and the generation hath passed 
away, and I now rest upon thee, my son, whom I have directed in the 
right path, and who hast, by the blessing of God, continued to walk 
straight init. Verily thou art a solace to me, Jacob, and though young 
in years, I feel that in thee I have received a friend, and one that | 
may confide in. Bless thee, Jacob! bless thee, my boy, and before I 
am laid with those who have gone before me, may I see thee pros- 
perous and happy. Then I will sing the Nune dimittis—then will I 
say, ‘ Now, Lord, let thy servant depart in peace.’” 

“Tam happy, sir,” replied I, to hear you say that I am of any 
comfort to you, for I feel truly grateful for all your kindness to me; 
but I wish that you did not require comfort.” 

“ Jacob, in what part of a man’s life does he not require com- 
fort and consolation; yea, even from the time, when as a child, he 
buries his weeping face in his mother’s lap, till the hour that sum- 
mons him to his account? Not that I consider this world to be, as 
many have described it, a ‘ vale of tears.’ No, Jacob, it is a beautiful 
world, a glorious world, and would be a happy world, if we would 
only restrain those senses and those passions with which we have 
been endowed, that we may fully enjoy the beauty, the variety, the 
inexhaustible bounty of a gracious Heaven. All was made for enjoy- 
ment and for happiness, but it is we ourselves who, by excess, defile 
that which otherwise were pure. Thus, the fainting traveller may 

ink wholesome and refreshing draughts from the bounteous over- 

ing spring, but should he rush heedlessly into it, he muddies the 
source, and the waters are those of bitterness. Thus, Jacob, was 
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wine given to cheer the heart of man, yet didst not thou witness me, 
thy preceptor, debased by intemperance? Thus, Jacob, were the affec. 
tions implanted in us as a source of sweetest happiness, such as those 
which now yearn in my breast towards thee; yet hast thou seen me, 
thy preceptor, by yielding to the infatuation and imbecility of three. 
score years, doat, in my folly, upon a maiden, and turn the sweet 
affections into a source of misery and anguish.” I answered not, for tae 
words of the Domine made a strong impression upon me, and I wag 
weighing them in ny mind. “ Jacob,” continued the Domine, after 
pause, “next to the book of life, there is no subject of contemplation 
more salutary than the book of death, of which each stone now around us 
may be considered as a page, and each page contains a lesson. Read 
that which is now before us. It would appear hard that an only child 
should have been torn away from its doting parents, who have thus 
imperfectly expressed their anguish on the tomb; it would appear 
hard that their delight, their solace, the object of their daily care, of 
their waking thoughts, of their last imperfect recollections as they 
sank into sleep, of their only dreams, should thus have been taken 
from them; yet did 1 know them, and Heaven was just and merciful, 
The child had weaned them from their God—they lived but in him, 
they were without God in the world. The child alone had their 
affections, and they had been lost, had not He in his mercy removed 
it. Come this way, Jacob.” I followed the Domine till he stood 
before another tombstone in a corner of the churchyard. “ This 
stone, Jacob, marks the spot where lie the remains of one who was 
my earliest and dearest friend—for in my youth I had friends, because 
I had anticipations, and little thought that it would have pleased God 
that I should do my duty in that station to which I have been called. 
He had one fault, which proved a source of misery through life, and was 
the cause of an untimely death. He was of a revengeful disposition. 
He never forgave an injury, forgetting, poor sinful mortal, for how 
much he had need to be forgiven. He quarrelled with his relations, 
he was shot in a duel with his friend. I mention this, Jacob, asa 
lesson to thee, not that I feel myself worthy to be thy preceptor, for I 
am humbled, but out of kindness and love towards thee, that I might 
persuade thee to correct that fault in thy disposition.” 

“T have already made friends with Mr. Drummond, sir,’ ’ answered 
I, “ but still your admonition shall not be thrown away. 

“ Hast thou, Jacob? then is my mind much relieved. I trust thou 
wilt no longer stand in thine own light, but accept the offers which, 
in the fullness of his heart to make redress, he may make unto 
thee.” 

“ Nay, sir, I cannot promise that; I wish to be independent and 
earn my own livelihood.” 

« Then hear me, Jacob, for the spirit of prophecy is on me; the 
time will come when thou shalt bitterly repent. ‘Thou hast received 
an education by my unworthy endeavours, and hast been blessed by 
Providence with talents far above the situation in life to which thou 
wouldst so tenaciously adhere ; the time will come when thou wilt re 
pent, yea, bitterly repent. Look at that marble monument with the 
arms so lavishly emblazoned upon it. That, Jacob, is the tomb of # 
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man, whose career is well known to me. He was in straitened 
circumstances, yet of gentle race—but like the steward in the scrip- 
wre, “ work he could not, to beg he was ashamed.” He might have 
d in the world, but his pride forbade him. He might have 
made friends, but his pride forbade him. He might have wedded 
himself to wealth and beauty, but there was no escutcheon, and his 
ide forbade him. He did marry, and entail upon his children po- 
verty. He died, and the little he possessed was taken from his chil- 
dren's necessities to build this record to his dust. Do not suppose 
that I would check that honest pride, which will prove a safeguard 
from unworthy actions. I only wish to check that undue pride which 
will mar thy future prospects. Jacob, that which thou termest énde- 
we is nought but pride.” 

I could not acknowledge that I agreed with the Domine, although 
something in my breast told me that he was not wrong. I made no 
answer. The Domine continued to muse—at last he again spoke. 

« Yes; it is a beautiful world; for the Spirit of God is on it. At 
the breaking up of chaos it came over the waters, and hath since re- 
mained with us, every where, but invisible. We see his hand in the 
variety and the beauty of creation, but his Spirit we see not; yet do 
we feel it in the still small voice of conscience, which would lead us 
into the right path.—Now, Jacob, we must return, for I have the 
catechism and collects to attend to.” 

I took leave of the Domine, and went to Mr. Turnbull's, to whom 
I gave an account of what had passed since I last saw him. He was 
much pleased with my reconciliation with the Drummonds, and in- 
terested about the young lady to whom appertained the tin box in his 
possession. “I presume, Jacob, we shall now have that mystery cleared 


“T have not told the gentleman that we have possession of the box,” 
replied I. 

“No; but you told the young lady, you silly fellow; and do you 
think she will keep it a secret from him ?” 

“ Very true, I had forgotten that.” 

* Jacob, I wish you to go to Mr. Drummond's and see them again ; 
you ought to do so.” I hesitated. ‘ Nay, I shall give you a fair op- 
portunity without wounding that pride of yours, sir,” replied Mr. Turn- 
bull; “ I owe him some money for some wine he purchased for me, 
and I shall send the cheque by you.” 

To this I assented, as I was not sorry of an opportunity of seeing 
Sarah. I dined with Mr. Turnbull, who was alone, his wife being on 
avisit to a relation in the country. He again offered me his advice 
a to giving up the profession of a waterman; but if I did not hear 
him with so much impatience as before, nor use so many arguments 
against it, I did not accede to his wishes, and the subject was dropped. 
Mr. Turnbull was satisfied that my resistance was weakened, and 

in time to have the effect which he desired. When I went 
home, Mary told me that Tom Beazeley had been there, that his 
wherry was building, that his father had given up the lighter, and was 
now on shore very busy in getting up his board to attract customers, 


and obtain work in his new occupation. 
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I had not launched my wherry the next morning, when down cane 
the young gentleman to whom I had despatched the letter. “ Faith. 
ful,” said he, “ come to the tavern with me; I must have some cop. 
versation with you.” I followed him; and as soon as we were jp 
a room, he said, “ First let me pay my debt, for | owe you much; 
and he laid five guineas on the table. “ I find from Cecilia that you 
have possession of the tin case of deeds which have been so eagerly 
sought after by both parties. Why did you not say so? And why 
did you not tell me that it was you whom I hired on the night when 
1 was so unfortunate ?” 

“I considered the secret as belonging to the young lady, and, 
having told her, I left it to her discretion to make you acquainted or 
not, as she pleased.” 

“ It was thoughtful and prudent of you at all events, although there 
was no occasion for it. Nevertheless | am pleased that you did 0, 
as it proves you to be trustworthy. Now tell me, who is the gentle. 
man who was with you in the boat, and who has charge of the box? 
Observe, Faithful, I do not intend to demand it. I shall tell him 
the facts of the case in your presence, and then leave him to decide 
whether he will surrender up the papers to the other party, or to me, 
Can you take me there now ?” 

* Yes, sir,” replied I, “ I can, if you please; I will pull you up in 
half an hour. The house is at the river's side.” 

The young gentleman leaped into my wherry, and we were in less 
than the time I had mentioned, in the parlour of Mr. Turnbull. | 
will not repeat the previous conversation, but give the outline of the 
young man’s story. 

* The gentleman who prevented my taking off the young lady is 
uncle to both of us. We are therefore first cousins. Our family 
name is Wharncliffe. My father was a major in the army. He died 
when I was young, and my mother is still alive, and is sister to Lady 
Auburn. The father and mother of Cecilia are both dead. He 
went out to India to join his brother, another uncle, of whom I shall 
speak directly. He has now been dead three years, and out of the 
four brothers there is only one left, my uncle, with whom Cecilia is 
living, and whose christian name is Henry. He was a lawyer by pro- 
fession, but he purchased a patent place, which he still enjoys. My 
father, whose name was William, died in very moderate circumstances; 
but still he left enough for my mother to live upon, and to educate 
me properly. I was brought up to the law under my uncle Henry, 
with whom, for some years, I resided. Cecilia’s father, whose name 
was Edward, left nothing; he had ruined himself in England, and had 
gone out to India at the request of my uncle there, whose name was 
James, and who had amassed a large fortune. Soon after the death 
of Cecilia's father, my uncle James came home on furlough, for he 
held a very high and lucrative situation under the Company. A 
bachelor from choice, he was still fond of young people ; and having 
but one nephew and one niece to leave his money to, as soon as 
arrived with Cecilia, whom he brought with him, he was most anxious 
to see me. He therefore took up his quarters with my uncle Henry, 
and remained with him during his sojourn in England; but my uncle 
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James was of a very cold and capricious temper. He liked me best 
because I was a boy, and one day declared I should be his heir. The 
next day he would alter his intention, and declare that Cecilia, of 
whom he was very fond, should inherit every thing. If we affronted 
him, for at the age of sixteen as a boy, and fourteen as a girl, worldly 

cts were little regarded, he would then declare that we should 
not be a shilling the better for his money. With him, money was 
every thing: it was his daily theme of conversation, his only pas- 
sion; and he valued and respected people in proportion to what they 
were supposed to possess. With these feelings he demanded for 
himself the greatest deference from Cecilia and me as his expectant 
heirs) This he did not receive; but on the whole he was pleased 
with us, and after remaining three years in England, he returned to 
the East Indies. I had heard him mention to my uncle Henry his 
intention of making his will, and leaving it with him before he sailed ; 
but I was not certain whether it had been done or not. At all events, 
my uncle Henry took care that I should not be in the way ; for at that 
time my uncle carried on his profession as a lawyer, and | was work- 
ing in his office. It was not until after my uncle James returned to 
India that he gave up business, and purchased the patent place 
which I mentioned. Cecilia was left with my uncle Henry, and 
as we lived in the same house, our affections, as we grew up, ripened 
into love. We often used to laugh at the threats of my uncle James, 
and agreed that whoever might be the fortunate one to whom he left 
his property, we would go halves, and share it equally. 

“In the mean time I still followed up my profession in another 
house, in which I at present am a partner. Four years after the 
return of my uncle James to India, news came home of his death ; 
but it was also stated that no will could be found, and it was supposed 
that he died intestate. Of course my uncle Henry succeeded as 
heir-at-law to the whole property, and thus were the expectations and 
hopes of Cecilia and of myself dashed to the ground. But this was not 
the worst of it: my uncle, who had witnessed our feelings for each 
other, and had made no comment, as soon as he was in possession of 
the property, intimated to Cecilia that she should be his heiress, pro- 
vided that she married according to his wishes; and pointed out to 
her that a fortune such as she might expect would warrant the alli- 
ance of the first nobleman in the kingdom; and he very plainly told 
me that he thought it advisable that I should find lodgings for 
myself, and not be any longer an inmate in the same house as was my 
cousin, as no good would result from it. Thus, sir, were we not only 
disappointed in our hopes, but thwarted in our affections, which had 
for some time been exchanged. Maddened at this intimation, I 
quitted the house ; but at the same time the idea of my uncle James 
having made a will still pressed upon me, as I called to mind what 
[had heard him say to my uncle Henry previous to his sailing for 
India. There was a box of deeds and papers, the very box now in 
your possession, which my uncle invariably kept in his bed-room. I 
felt convinced that the will, if not destroyed, (and I did not believe 
my uncle would dare to commit an act of felony,) was in that box. 
Had I remained in the house, I would have found some means to 
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have opened it; but this was no longer possible. I communicated 
my suspicions to Cecilia, and begged her to make the attempt, which 
would be more easy, as my uncle would not suspect her of being bold 
enough to venture it, even if she had the suspicion. Cecilia pro. 
mised, and one day my uncle fortunately left his keys upon his dress. 
ing-table when he came down to breakfast, and went out without 
missing them. Cecilia discovered them, and opened the box; and 
amongst other parchments found a document labelled outside as the will 
of our uncle James; but women understand little about these things, 
and she was in such trepidation for fear that my uncle should return, 
that she could not examine very minutely. As it was, my uncle did 
return for his keys just as she had locked the box, and placed the 
keys upon the table. He asked her what she was doing there, and 
she made some excuse. He saw the keys on the table, and whether 
suspecting her, for she coloured up very much, or afraid that the 
attempt might be made at my suggestion, he removed the box and 
locked it up in a closet, the key of which, I believe, he left with his 
banker in town. When Cecilia wrote to me an account of what had 
passed, I desired her to find the means of opening the closet, that we 
might gain possession of the box ; and this was easily effected, for the 
key of another closet fitted the lock exactly. I then persuaded her to 
put herself under my protection, with the determination that we would 
marry immediately ; and we had so arranged, that the tin box was to 
have accompanied us. You are aware, sir, how unfortunately our plan 
turned out—at least, so far unfortunately, that I lost, as I thought, 
not only Cecilia, but the tin box, containing, as I expect, the will of 
my uncle, of which Iam more than ever convinced from the great 
anxiety shown by my uncle Henry to recover it. Since the loss, he 
has been in a state of agitation which has worn him to a shadow. He 
feels that his only chance is, that the waterman employ ed might have 
broken open the box, expecting to find money in it, and being disap 
pointed, have destroyed the papers to avoid detection. If such had 
been the case, and it might have been, had it not fallen into such 
good hands, he then* would have obtained his only wish, that of the 
destruction of the will, although not by his hands. Now, sir, I have 
given you a full and honest account of the affair, and leave you te 
dec ‘ide how to act.” 

“ If you leav e me to decide, I shall do it very quickly,” replied Mr. 
Turnbull. * A box has fallen into my hands, and I do not know who 
is the owner. I shall open it, take a list of the deeds it contains, and 
advertise them in the Times and other newspapers. If your dead 
uncle's will is in it, it will of course be advertised with the others, and, 
after such publicity, your uncle Henry will not venture, I presume, t 
say a word, but be too glad not to be exposed.” 

“Mr. ‘Turnbull ordered a locksmith to be summoned, and the tin box 
was opened. It contained the document of the uncle's purchase 0! 
the patent place in the courts, and some other papers, but it also cone 
tained the parchment so much looked after—the last will and testa 
ment of James Wharncliffe, Esq., dated two months previous to his 
quitting England. “1 think,” observed Mr. Turnbull, “ that in case 
of accident, it may be as well that this will should be read before 
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witnesses. You observe, it is witnessed by Henry Wharnclitfe, with 
two others. Let us take down their names.” 

The will was read by young Wharncliffe, at the request of Mr. 
Turnbull. Strange to say, the deceased bequeathed the whole of his 

rty to his nephew, William Wharnclitfe, and his niece, Cecilia, 
vided they married ; if they did not, they were left £20,000 each, 
and the remainder of the fortune to go to the first male child born 
after the marriage of either niece or nephew. ‘To his brother, the 
sum of £10,000 was bequeathed, with a liberal arrangement, to be 
paid out of the estate, as long as his niece lived with him. The will 
was read, and returned to Mr. Turnbull, who shook hands with Mr. 
Wharncliffe, and congratulated him. 

“I am indebted so much to you, sir, that I can hardly express my 
gratitude, but I am still more indebted to this intelligent lad, Faith- 
ful. You must no longer be a waterman, Faithful,” and Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe shook my hand. I made no answer to the latter observation, 
for Mr. Turnbull had fixed his eye upon me. I merely said that I 
was very happy to have been of use to him. 

“You may truly say, Mr. Wharncliffe,” observed Mr. Turnbull, 
that your future prosperity will be through his means, and, as it appears 
by the will that you have £25,000 per annum safe in the funds, I think 
you ought to give a prize wherry, to be rowed for every year.” 

“ And I will take that,” replied 1, “for a receipt in full for my 
share in the transaction.” 

“« And now,” said Mr. Turnbull, interrupting Mr. Wharncliffe, who 
was about to answer me, “ it appears to me that it may be as well to 
avoid any exposure—the case is too clear. Call upon your uncle— 
state in whose hands the documents are—tell him that he must sub- 
mit to your terms, which are, that he proves the will, and permits the 
marriage to take place immediately, and that no more will be said on 
the subject. He, as a lawyer, knows how severely and disgracefully 
he might be punished for what he has done, and will be too happy 
now to accede to your terms. In the mean time, I keep possession 
of the papers, for the will shall never leave my hands, until it is lodged 
in Doctors’ Commons.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe could not but approve of this judicious arrange- 
ment, and we separated; and not to interfere with my narrative, I 
may as well tell the reader at once, that Mr. Wharncliffe’s uncle 
bowed to circumstances, pretended to rejoice at the discovery of the 
will, never mentioned the loss of his tin-box, put the hand of Cecilia 
into that of William, and they were married one month after the 
meeting at Mr. Turnbull's, which I have now related. 

The evening was so far advanced before this council of war was over, 
that I was obliged to defer the delivery of the cheque to Mr. Drum- 
mond until the next day. I left about eleven o'clock and arrived at 
noon; when I knocked at the door the servant did not know me. 

“ What did you want ?” 

“] wanted to speak with Mrs. or Miss Drummond, and my name 
is Faithful.” : 

He desired me to sit down in the hall, while he went up, “ and 
wipe your shoes, my lad.” I cannot say that I was pleased at this 
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command, as I may call it, but he returned, desiring me to walk up, 
and I followed him. 

I found Sarah alone in the drawing-room. 

“ Jacob, I’m so glad to see you, and I'm sorry that you were made 
to wait below, but if people who can be otherwise, will be water. 
men, it is not our fault. The servants only judge by appearances.” 

I felt annoyed for a moment, but it was soon over. I sat down by 
Sarah, and talked with her for some time. 





“ The present I had to make you was a purse of my own knitting, 


to put your—earnings in,” said she, laughing; and then she held y 
her finger in mockery, crying, “ Boat, sir; boat, sir. Well, Jacob, 
there’s nothing like independence after all, and you must not mind 
my laughing at you.” 

“ IT do not heed it, Sarah,” replied 1; (but I did mind it very much;) 
“ there is no disgrace.” 

“ None whatever, I grant; but a want of ambition which I cannot 
understand. However, let us say no more about it.” 

Mrs. Drummond came into the room and greeted me kindly, 
“ When can you come and dine with us, Jacob? Will you come 
on Wednesday ?” 

“QO mamma! he can't come on Wednesday; we have company 
on that day.” 

“So we have, my dear, 1 had forgotten it; but on Thursday we 
are quite alone: will you come on Thursday, Jacob ?” 

I hesitated, for I felt that it was because I was a waterman that | 
wus not admitted to the table where I had been accustomed to dine 
at one time, whoever might be invited. 

“ Yes, Jacob,” said Sarah, coming to me, “ it must be Thursday, 
and you must not deny us; for although we have greater people on 
Wednesday, the party that day will not be so agreeable to me as your 
company on Thursday.” 

The last compliment from Sarah decided me, and I accepted the 
invitation. Mr. Drummond came in, and I delivered to him Mr. 
Turnbull's cheque. He was very kind, but said little further than he 
was glad that I had promised to dine with them on Thursday. The 
footman came in and announced the carriage at the door, and this was 
a signal for me to take my leave. Sarah, as she shook hands with me, 
laughing, asserted that it was not considerate in them to detain 
me any longer, as I must have lost half a dozen good fares already ; 
‘** So go down to your boat, pull off your jacket, and make up for lost 
time,” continued she; “ one of these days, mamma and I intend to 
go on the water, just to patronize you.” I laughed, and went away, 
but I was cruelly mortified. I could not be equal to them, because | 
was a waterman. The sarcasm of Sarah was not lost upon me; still 
there was so much kindness mixed with it that I could not be angry 
with her. On the Thursday I went there, as agreed ; they were quite 
alone ; friendly and attentive; but still there was a degree of con- 
straint which communicated itself tome. After dinner, Mr. Drummond 
said very little ; there was no renewal of offers to take me into his 
employ, nor any inquiry as to how I got on in the profession which I 
had chosen. On the whole, I found nyself uncomfortable, and was 
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to leave early, nor did I feel at all inclined to renew my visit. I 

t to remark, that Mr. Drummond was now moving in a very 
iferent sphere than when I first knew him. He was consignee of 
several large establishments abroad, and was making a rapid fortune. 
His establishment was also on a very different scale, every. department 
being appointed with luxury and elegance. As I pulled up the river, 
something within my breast told me that the Domine’s prophecy 
would turn out correct, and that I should one day repent of my hav- 
ing refused the advances of Mr. Drummond—nay, I did not exactly 
know whether I did not, even at that moment, very much doubt the 
wisdom of my asserting my independence. 

And now, reader, that I may not surfeit you with an uninteresting 
detail, you must allow more than a year to pass away before I recom- 
mence my narrative. The events of that time I shall sum up in one 
or two pages. The Domine continued the even tenor of his way— 
blew his nose and handled his rod with as much effect as ever. I 
seldom passed a Sunday without paying him a visit and benefiting by 
his counsel. Mr. Turnbull, always kind and considerate, but gradu- 
ally declining in health, having never recovered from the effects of 
his submersion under the ice. Of the Drummonds I saw but little; 
when we did meet, I was kindly received, but I never volunteered a 
call, and it was usually from a message through Tom, that I went to 
pay my respects. Sarah had grown a very beautiful girl, and the well- 
known fact of Mr. Drummond’s wealth, and her being an only daugh- 
ter, was an introduction to a circle much higher than they had been 
formerly accustomed to. Every day, therefore, the disparity increased, 
and I felt less inclined to make my appearance at their house. 

Stapleton, as usual, continued to smoke his pipe and descant upon 
human natur. Mary had grown into a splendid woman, but coquettish 
asever. Poor Tom Beazeley was fairly entrapped by her charms, 
and was a constant attendant upon her, but she played him fast and 
loose-—one time encouraging and smiling on him, at another reject- 
ing and flouting him. Still, Tom persevered, for he was fascinated, 
and having returned me the money advanced for his wherry, he ex- 
pended all his earnings on dressing himself smartly, and making pre- 
sents to her. She had completely grown out of any control from 
me, and appeared to have a pleasure in doing every thing she knew 
that I disapproved ; still, we were on fair friendly terms as inmates of 
the same house. 

Old Tom Beazeley’s board was up, and he had met with great success ; 
and all day he might be seen hammering at the bottoms of boats of 
every description, and heard at the same time, lightening his labour 
with his variety of song. I often called there on my way up and 
down the river, and occasionally passed a few hours, listening to his 
yarns, which, like his songs, appeared to be inexhaustible. 

With respect to myself, it will be more a narrative of feelings than 
of action. My life glided on as did my wherry—silently and rapidly. 


* One day was but the forerunner of another, with slight variety of 


incident and customers. My acquaintance, as the reader knows, 
vere but few, and my visits occasional. I again turned to my books 
during the long summer evenings, in which Mary would walk out, 
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accompanied by Tom, and other admirers. Mr. Turnbull's library 
was at my service, and I profited much. After a time, reading became 
almost a passion, and I was seldom without a book in my hand. By 
although I improved my mind, I did not render myself happier.—Qy 
the contrary, I felt more and more that I had committed an act o 
egregious folly in thus asserting my independence. I felt that I was 
superior to my station in life, and that I lived with those who were 
not companions—that I had thrown away, by foolish pride, those pros. 
pects of advancement which had offered themselves, and that I wa 
passing my youth unprofitably. All this crowded upon me more 
and more every day, and I bitterly repented, as the Domine told me 
that I should, my spirit of independence—now that it was too late, 
The offers of Mr. Drummond were never renewed, and Mr. Turnbull, 
who had formed the idea that I was still of the same opinion, and 
who, at the same time, in his afflicted state, for he was a martyr te 
rheumatism—naturally thought more of himself and less of others, 
never again proposed that I should quit my employment. —[ was still 
too proud to mention my wishes, and thus did I continue plying on the 
river, apathetic almost as to gain, and only happy when, in the pages 
of history or the flowers of poetry, I could dwell upon times that 
were past, or revel in imagination. ‘Thus did reading, like the snake 
who is said to contain in its body a remedy for the poison of its 
fangs, become, as it enlarged my mind, a source of discontent at my 
humble situation ; but at the same time the only solace in my unhap- 
piness, by diverting my thoughts from the present. Pass, then, nearly 
two years, reader, taking the above remarks as an outline, and filling 
up the picture from the colours of your imagination, with incidents of 
no peculiar value, and I again resume my narrative. 


SONNET TO A LADY SINGING. 


BY MRS. ABDY. 


An! little suited to the thoughtless train, 
Who nightly roam in fashion’s giddy round, 
Sweet songstress, seems thy softly-melting strain, 
That charms the sense with more than mortal sound: 
©! thou shouldst breathe it in some silent glen, 
Where trembling moonbeams shed a holy light, 
Where stillness reigns, remote from busy men, 
And not a murmur breaks the summer nicht ; 
There, far from scenes of heartless mirth away, 
Thy notes should steal the shadowy woods along 
And young Romance approve thy sylvan lay, 
And Fancy hail the favoured child of song, 
Thy strains soft wafted on the breeze of even, 
Thy canopy, the starry dome of Heaven. 
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MARIA HAMMOND. 
A TALE OF REAL LIFE. 
« We live in a world beset on all sides with mysteries and riddles.”"—Srenane. 


Wuat is the humanmind? It is the “ ro Qevor ev jue,” cries Aris- 
totle: it is an “ aure divina particula,” says Horace: “it is mate- 
rial,” whispers Infidelity: “ it is an essence,” replies Religion: “ I 
declare,” says my uncle Toby, “I know nothing of the matter.” 
Now I am certain, and will undertake to prove it this minute, that 
my uncle Toby's answer is the best, the wisest, and indeed the only 
sensible answer that can be given to the question by man, woman, 
or child. 

Sometime in the month of last November I was sitting in the even- 
ing by myself, before the parlour fire, chewing the bitter cud of a 
vexed spirit. ‘That day a series of petty annoyances had given me 
the “ horrors.” Twenty thousand devils as blue as indigo had taken 

ssession of my brain, and were scampering about, grinning and 
‘icking up their heels, in utter defiance of all the most approved 
exorcisms in such cases made and provided. I tried every expe- 
dient—nothing would do. 1 treated my disease first phlogistically : 
that is to say, I drank a glass of brandy and water Ao?, with sugar. | 
was not one iota the better. I treated it anti-phlogistically: that is 
to say, I took another glass cold, without. I got no better—but at 
last, recollecting Dr. Hahnemann’s theory of medicine—* Similia 
cum similibus”—or, as he calls it, his “ System of Homoiopa- 
thics""—and the night being a miserable, suicidal sort of night—a 
thick fog having fallen, like a wet blanket, over that part of nature's 
face on which stands the city of London—and my friend Withering 
being a most wearisome proser, and living at a distance of at least 
two miles—I resolved to give Dr. Hahnemann’s system a trial, and 
treat my case homoiopathically. So seizing my hat and stick with 
the air of a man who has taken his resolution, I trudged away through 
mud and mire, filth and fog, to my friend Withering’s. 

I have said that a thick fog had fallen over that part of Nature’s 
face on which stands the city of London. ‘This remark, I am sen- 
sible, exposes me to the inconvenience of being asked what part or 
particular feature of Nature's face it is which the aforesaid city occu- 
pies. But in order to forestall any such inquiries, I do hereby 
openly acknowledge that I am wholly at a loss to answer them with any 
degree of certainty; but if I may be allowed to venture a guess on 
80 difficult a subject, I should say, it must certainly be the upper lip. 
For how otherwise is it possible to account for the dust, dirt, and 
dinginess with which London is eternally besmutted? But grant that 
it stands on the upper lip—and only suppose, further, that Dame 
Nature is, like most other ancient dames, a snuff-taker, and not a 
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cleanly one, and the thing is explained at once—'tis as plain as q 
pikestaff. Nay, by heavens! “it is much plainer,”—* ’tis as plain,” 
7 it please your Grace of Wellington, “as the nose on your face,” 

My friend Withering is a natural philosopher—by which I mean q 
philosopher naturally, and not by acquired habits. He knows that 
the great sum of human misery is made up by the continual addition 
of small items—that these items are the taxes which we are called 
upon to pay to the King of kings for the protection which he affords 
us, and for the countless blessings he is continually showering dowy 
upon us. He knows moreover, that, let us grumble as we will, pay 
them we must—so my friend pays them cheerfully. He knows, too, 
that the sum of human happiness does not chiefly consist of high ex. 
citement and momentary transports—but of the quiet enjoyment of 
things as they are—so my friend takes the world as he finds it. He 
walks through life with a composed step—neither turning to the right, 
in order to gallop after the will-wi'-the-whisps with which the beckon- 
ing devil, temptation, lights up the marshes and quagmires of life, nor 
is he frightened away to the left by the hobgoblins of fanaticism— 
but holds on his way as nearly in a straight line as he can, content 
to gather by the way side here a flower and there a flower. 

On the present occasion, however, I found my friend’s equanimity 
thrown a little off its centre. On inquiring into the cause of the 
musing dejection in which I found him absorbed, he addressed me as 
follows :— 

‘ You must remember to have often heard me mention the name of 
a very old and dear friend, who died some ten years ago. His name 
was Hammond. When he died he was a widower, and left behind him 
an only daughter. His little Maria was the apple of her poor father's 
eye, and on his death-bed he besought me to keep a parent's watch 
over her till I saw her settled in life. After the funeral of her father, 
Maria was sent to reside with a maiden aunt, and shortly after that 
event was conveyed to a respectable boarding-school of my own 
choosing. At this school she almost immediately formed an intimate 
acquaintance with a Miss Melton—an interesting child of her own 
age, and the daughter of highly respectable parents. They became 
at once school-cronies. They walked always together—sat always 
next each other at the desk and at the dining-table—slept together— 
and each spent one half of the holidays at the house of the other. 
During the whole time they remained together at school their friend- 
ship was never broken—but grew with their growth and strengthened 
with their strength. At length the time arrived for Miss Melton to 
leave school, and the two friends were parted. About twelve months 
after this, Miss Hammond also left school and returned to live with 
her aunt, when she learnt that Mr. Melton had gone to reside in 4 
distant part of the country. 

“ Not very long after Miss Hammond left school, her aunt fell into 
a bad state of health, and her medical attendants recommending her t0 
try a change of air, she went to reside at the town of C , taking 
of course her niece along with hér. After having resided here about 








twelve months, she one day met in the street, leaning on the arm of 


a gentleman, her old friend Miss Melton—now, however, no longet 
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Miss Melton, but Mrs. Remington. She had been married, it seems, 
all parties happily consenting, only a few months previously, to Mr. 
Remington, who was an attorney (and a most excellent man) in full 

ctice at the town of C———-. The old friendship was of course 
renewed, and from that time they were almost daily visitors at each 
other’s houses. It was about this time that I received a letter from 
Maria’s aunt, requesting to see me. When I arrived I found I had 
been summoned by the old lady in order to consult with her as to 
the propriety of allowing Maria to accept the addresses of a young 

ntleman who had made pretensions to her hand. I immediately 
set about making inquiries into his respectability, connexions, &c. 
and found him in all things an unexceptionable match. Ido not 
mean to say that the young man was represented to me as an abso- 
lute saint; but all parties agreed in satin of him as an honourable 
young man of promising talents. Having satisfied myself thus far, 
and having seen and conversed with him on the subject of his preten- 
sions to Maria, he was formally permitted to visit my protegée as her 
accepted suitor; and I returned to town. This gentleman’s name 
was Charles Fenton. All things seemed now to ‘ work together for 
good. I was delighted with my poor orphan’s prospects ; and had 
she not been an orphan—could I have congratulated my poor friend 
on the approaching happiness of his only and beloved daughter—we 
should have set our feet, at the same moment, and shaken hands 


- together on the topmost step of human happiness. 


“ Days, weeks, and months passed away, and our sky was still 
without a cloud. Fenton, however, became importunate with Maria to 
name the wedding day, which was at last fixed. It was to be the 
sixth Saturday after Mrs. Remington's confinement, which was ex- 
pected to take place in the course of the current month. This was 
exacted by Maria in compliment to her friend, in order that she 


might be present at the ceremony. Maria was now almost con- 


stantly with Mrs. Remington, assisting her in the various little pre- 
parations for her approaching accouchement ; and frequently sleeping 
at her house. On these occasions, Fenton of course went also to see 
Maria. It was, in fact, her friend’s house, at which Fenton had first 
seen Miss Hammond, for he had become acquainted with Remington, 
and had visited him on the most friendly footing, almost from the 
time of his marriage. One evening while Maria was sitting at work 
with Mrs. Remington—rather late in the evening, for she intended to 
stay all night—Fenton knocked at the door. When he was admitted 
into the parlour where the ladies sat, it was instantly perceived that 
he had been drinking somewhat too freely. As this was, however, 
a circumstance of exceedingly rare occurrence, and as he was always 
at such times well-tempered and tractable, it occasioned no uneasi- 
ness in Miss Hammond, but was only treated by her as matter of 
good-humoured raillery. On this occasion Fenton was so much ex- 
cited, that Mr. Remington insisted on his staying where he was all 
hight; and soon after supper he’ was prevailed on to go to bed. As 
€ was going up stairs, the maid following with a light, he suddenly 
stopped, and laughing as he did so, took off his coat, and giving it to 
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the servant, ‘Here, said he, ‘carry this into Maria’s bed-room,’s 
The servant considering the thing as a mere drunken frolic or whim, 
did as she was ordered, and when she came down stairs mentioned 
the circumstance, with a smile, to Miss Hammond. When Marig 
went into her bed-room for the night, the first thing she saw was 
Fenton's coat, spread out on the back of a chair. ‘ What a ridiculous 


fancy !’ said she, and then without further notice, proceeded to up. 


dress, and get into bed. It appears, however, continued my friend, 


with a forced smile, that although she took no further notice of the 
coat, either it or its owner was still uppermost in her mind; for she 


forgot to put out the light until she was in bed. As she rose again . 


for this purpose, the coat again caught her eye, and it now, for the 
first time, occurred to her, that certainly Fenton must have had some 
motive in sending his coat into her room. She sat upright in the bed 
for a minute or two, with her eyes fixed on it, musing and wondering 
what that motive could be. Not being able to frame, however, any 
satisfactory conjecture, but still intent upon the subject, she once 
more lay down in bed, and once more discovered that she had again 
wholly forgotten the light. When, however, she made this second 
discovery, she did not immediately get up and rectify the error, but 
lay for some time still pondering on the circumstance of the coat. 
At length she suddenly started up, exclaiming to herself, ‘I'll lay 
my life Fenton has some present, or perhaps a letter, in his coat- -pocket 
for me; and has taken, in tipsy fun, this whimsical method of de- 
livering it.’ She got out of bed and went straight to the chiair on 
which hung the object which had so much puzzled her. She had no 
sooner come within reach of it, however, than she hesitated, and be- 
gan to question the propriety of putting her hand into another's 
pocket. After a little pause—whether it was that she felt assured .it 
was sent there by its owner for that very purpose, or whether it was 
the perfect innocence and simplicity of her intentions, or that she 
thought the whole affair altogether too ridiculous to be worth a mo- 
ments serious reflection, or whether, continued my friend, with 
another sad smile, it was curiosity—whatever it was, it soon over 
came her scruples, and laughing to herself, and putting her hand into 
one of the pockets, she withdrew from it, not one merely, but several 
letters, all with their seals broken. The idea of reading these letters 
merely because, the seals being broken, she might do so undiscovered, 
never even presented itself to ‘the delicate mind of Maria Hammond; 
but in looking at them, one by one, in order to discover whether any 
of them were addressed to herself, she was struck with the strange 
fact that the superscriptions were all evidently in the handwriting of 
her friend, Mrs. Remington, and all addressed to Fenton. An inde- 
finable misgiving came over her, and almost made her sick. The 
shadow of some impending evil fell upon her, the frightfulness of 


which was only so much the more appalling, that she had no distinct 


notion of its nature and extent. She longed to know the contents ot 
the letters—perhaps the whole happiness of her life depended upon 
it—but she could not bring herself to read them: it was a try:ng 


* Fact—however improbable it may appear in the sequel, 
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moment——one by one she returned them slowly into the pocket, her 
dwelling on the superscription of each as she did so, till she came 

to the last. She paused—over and over again the poor girl read the 
rscription—it was certainly her friend’s writing—it was impossible 

to doubt it; she looked on the other side of the letter—the seal was 
uite broken—the paper was not even confined by having one of its 
fds slipped within the other—she could even see, where the edges 
, alittle of the writing within. It was not in human nature to 
resist the temptation—and, while her mind was in the act of reiter- 
ating its condemnation of the deed, her eyes, swimming in tears, were 
running over the contents of the letter. Poor Maria! she has not 

t forgiven herself for that act of what she calls treachery, though 
so fully justified by the event, as far as events can justify any act— 
‘but, indeed,’ said Maria, weeping most piteously, when she told me 
the circumstance, ‘indeed I could not help it.’ 

“ When she had read the letter through, she let it fall to the floor, 
and taking another from the pocket, (for her mind was now too far 
bewildered to speculate on the nature of the act,) she read that also, 
and so on, till she had read them all; then sinking down upon a chair 
by the bedside, she buried her face in the bed-clothes, and wept bit- 
terly. The feeling which most oppressed her at that moment was 
not resentment, but a sense of desolation. There was not one of all 
those letters which did not, of itself, contain the most damning proofs 
of a long-continued adulterous intercourse between the woman whom 
from childhood she had loved as her friend, and the man whose vows 
of affection had so often and so lately mingled with her own; and 
who was on the point of becoming her husband. ‘If these,’ said she, 
‘injure and betray me, who will love and protect me?’ At length, 
her mind having recovered somewhat of its tone, she rose, refolded 
the letters, and returned them all, except one, to the pocket. She 
then got into bed to weep away the night. In the morning, before 
the family had risen, she dressed herself, and merely telling the ser- 
vant she felt unwell, and that she was going home, left the house. 
Toher aunt’s inquiries she gave some evasive answer, for with a 
beautiful feeling of forbearance and compassion towards her who had 
wronged her, but who nevertheless she felt had wronged herself more, 
she had already determined to make no disclosure till she had re- 
vered from the perils of her expected accouchement ; perhaps not then, 
unless circumstances should compel her. In case Fenton should call, 
she desired the servant to say that she was ill, and could not see him. 
This, indeed, was perfectly true ; for the poor girl was unable to leave 
her room for some days. 

“In the course of the day, on the morning of which she left her 
friend's house, Remington called to inquire after her. She saw him; 
but to all his inquiries she only answered with tears, and the reiterated 
expression: ‘1 am ill and low-spirited, but shall soon be better.’ I 
was sent for by her aunt, and pressed her to consult a physician, 
but this she steadily and absolutely refused to do. Fenton never 
once called—and there is no doubt that he, having missed one of the 
letters, guessed but too truly how matters stood. There was a young 
gentleman, whose name was Markham, who, being a friend of Re- 
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mington and Fenton, had often met Miss Hammond at the house of the 
first. One day this gentleman called, and requested to see Mar's. 
He was admitted. He had heard nothing of Maria's indispositigg, 
and was wholly unconscious of its cause. After a little gener) 
conversation, he told her that he had often wished to see her alone, 
and that he had come at last, on purpose; ‘for,’ said he, ‘1 think 
you ought to know that Fenton is in the habit of showing your letters 
about among his friends—which is, in my estimation, as I have often 
told him, a piece of conduct alike ungenerous and ungentlemanly, | 
own,’ said he, ‘ that this seems something like intermeddling with 
matters which concern me not; and yet, by concealing the fact from, 
you, I really did feel as though I should be guilty of a sort of mis. 
wrision of treason against the united sovereignty of love and honour; 
Maria did not seem so much surprised and offended at this as Mark. 
ham expected. She merely said that it certainly was unhandsome 
conduct, but that there was nothing in her letters which might not 
be exhibited to the whole world ; so the matter dropt. Shortly after 
Mr. Markham took his leave. Soon after he was gone, however, it 
occurred to her that, perhaps, Fenton had exhibited as hers, the let- 
ters he had received from Mrs. Remington, only concealing the sig- 
nature. This thought overwhelmed poor Maria with confusion, and 
she instantly dispatched a note to Mr. Markham, requesting to see 
him immediately. He came, and saved Miss Hammond the embar 
rassment of opening the business, by remarking at once that the 
handwriting of the note he had just received was nothing like the 
writing of those letters which Fenton had shown him, among others, 
as having come from her. The truth was now clear. Fenton had 
shown Mrs. Remington’s letters, concealing the signature, and boasted 
of having received them from Miss Hammond. It now became ne- 
cessary to her reputation, therefore, to tell the whole circumstances 
to Markham, which she did at once; for an honest and honourable pride 
had now mastered every other feeling. Without comment, Markham 
asked if she had secured the letters. She said she had retained one, 
in case it should become necessary to vindicate her future conduct 
towards Fenton and Mrs. Remington. ‘ And have you taken no steps 
to bring this foul affair to light?’ said he. She said she had not— 
that she had resolved not to stir in the matter, at all events, until 
after her unhappy friend’s confinement, for fear of consequences— 
and not then, unless it were to vindicate her own reputation. ‘ But 
what can I do?’ said the poor girl, weeping; ‘1 cannot suffer it to 
be supposed that those vile letters were written by me!’ ‘Do!’ said 
Markham, rising from his chair—‘ but no—give me that letter, and 
I will do it for you.’ He then took the letter which Maria had con- 
cealed, and went straight to Remington's house. He found him 
alone; and after a short preface, told him the facts. The only answer 
he received from Remington was: 

«“«Tt's a lie, by God!’ ! 

«« « My dear friend,’ said Markham, ‘I can easily understand yout 
feelings, and therefore pass over that expression unnoticed—but Its 
all, believe me, too true.’ 

« «Dare you confront my wife with that tale ?’ 


Maria Hammond. 
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« «7 will confront her immediately,’ said Markham. 

« They went up stairs into the drawing-room. Mrs. Remington 
was sitting at the table sewing. Markham repeated, in her presence, 
the principal facts. Mrs. Remington sewed on, with a dogged reso- 
lution, exhibiting no symptoms of concern, excepting that her fingers 
moved more quickly as the speaker went on. When he had nearly 
done, poor Remington started up, exclaiming, ‘ Helen! why do you 
not deny this foul calumny ?’ 

“ His wife sewed on, making no reply; and Markham, taking the 
letter from his pocket, gave it to Remington. He sat down, and 

ing it, began to read. Slowly and steadily his eyes travelled 

g the lines till they settled finally on his wife’s signature at the 
bottom of the page. Here they rested. At last, the iron band, 
which had hitherto restrained his feelings, gave way, and he burst 
into tears. For one whole hour he sat weeping and sobbing, with the 
letter in his hand, in wordless anguish. He was then taken to bed. 
The next morning Mrs. Remington was no where to be found; and 
yesterday the iron gates of a mad-house closed on poor Remington— 
perhaps for ever. 

“In this sad story,” concluded Withering, “ there are two remark- 
able circumstances—that of Fenton sending his coat into Maria’s 
rom—and that of her forgetting, not once only, but twice, to put 
out the light; for had she extinguished the light, the chances are a 
hundred to one that the discovery of this iniquitous transaction had 
not been made. Shall we say that these circumstances only serve to 
show by what minute threads the most important accidents of life 
hang suspended—from what trivial causes the most stupendous effects 
often result—or would it be wiser to suppose, that circumstances like 
those mentiored above, are nothing less than the visible finger of 
Providence indicating the existence of crime, and pointing to the 
means of its detection and arrest ?” 

Soon after my friend had finished his relation, I returned home 
heartily ashamed of the petulant temper into which I suffered a few 
trifling mortifications to throw me. On my way home I puzzled 
myself in endeavouring to account for the difference of character in 
these two young women. Both born of parents equally virtuous and 
good—educated under the same circumstances, at the same school— 
companions together from childhood to womanhood—both occupying 
the same respectable position in society—the one proves all that is 
estimable—the other infamous. 

Concluding as I began, once more I ask, “ What is the human 
mind ?”"* 

Eco ILLE. 


* As the leading incidents of the above story are facts, and of very recent occur- 
rence, it will gratify my readers to learn that Mr. Remington already exhibits some 
symptoms of recovery. 


July 1834,.—vo1. x.—NO. XXXIX. ’ 
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NEW ZEALAND, AND ITS CAPABILITIES. 


Tue streams of conquest and of colonization have hitherto, almost 
invariably, poured forth from the north, until the discovery of the 
American continents ; thus either displacing the aborigines, or amal- 
gamating with them a hardier and more muscular race. A region 
that threw off its thin, yet, considering its sterility, redundant popu- 
lation, like a cruel step-mother, generally produced sons, as ferocious 
as they were brave, and as wanting in civilization and mental culture, 
ay they were replete in thew and sinew, stature, blood, and bone. They 
colonized upon civilization, and became civilized. In these times the 
case is completely altered. Civilization, notwithstanding all its won. 
derful arts of production, finds in her turn, her children increasing too 
rapidly upon her extended means of support, for, though the resources 
of art may be truly said to be inexhaustible, yet there is a limit to 
the powers of production in the very best of soils, and to that limit 
England may be said to be rapidly approaching, or, considering our 
social compact, actually attained—we therefore find ourselves re- 
duced either to see a part of our population starve, make a new and 
forcible division of landed property, or colonize. Any one of these 
extremities must entail hardships upon vast numbers. Humanity 
and Christian charity revolt at the idea of thousands living in wretch- 
edness, and perishing in hunger: we will not let loose all the wilder 
passions and the deadlier feelings by any revolutionary measure, and 
therefore there seems left to us the choice only of colonization. 
But we can no longer colonize upon civilization. Make it the glori- 
ous sport of war in the first instance; and sit down in the pride of 
conquest, and in the midst of luxury, surrounded by a subjugated na- 
tion, in the second. We must colonize upon barbarism, bringing with 
us the arts of peace and the blessings of social life. We must labour 
and not fight. And sorry are we to say that the second alternative 
seems to mankind so much preferable to the other. 

England has not lately been too successful in her attempts at colo- 
nization. Canada seems inclined to follow the steps of the United 
States—pouring into her territories fresh streams of population, seems 
only erecting for us, at no very distant period, so many contin- 
gent enemies. The West Indies are not fitted to receive a labouring 
white population. The East still less so. The Swan River, though 
so tenderly nursed by the Tory administration, and notwithstanding 
the principalities granted to Mr. Peel's relative, seems to be in a very 
sickly state. Nothing but calamitous accounts are received from the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the settlements in New Holland never 
could have existed, much less prospered, had they not been esta- 
blished and upheld by the means of -penal labour. We believe that 
most of its difficulties are now overcome, but it still labours under 
many drawbacks, and we already derive from it all the advantages 
that it is at present capable of affording, or is like to afford for many 
years to come. The great drawback upon the prosperity of New 
South Wales has been, and still is, her want of water carriage, and 
safe harbours. There are none where ships may securely load, ex- 
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ting at Port Jackson; and where produce is sent a distance of 


from three to four hundred miles by land carriage, the profit arising 
from the sale can hardly be supposed to remunerate the grower, and 
must at first cramp, and ultimately destroy, the industry of the farmer. 
In this country, nearly all the up-country settlers have been ruined : 
nor is this all that the inhabitants of New South Wales have to con- 
tend with, without mentioning the friendly visits of the bush-rangers, 
a race that will never be extirpated whilst the place is supplied with 
convict labour. The country is subject to hot and blighting winds, 
which are often immediately succeeded by cold southerly gales. This 
quick transition from heat to cold must necessarily destroy vegeta- 
tion, ‘That it must be almost as injurious to health, need not here be 
insisted upon; and indomitable indeed must be that constitution, 
that can undergo a change in the temperature of the atmosphere of 
twenty-five degrees in fifty minutes, an occurrence that not unfre- 
quently takes place in this climate. Then there is the drought, not 
of a month, nor of a season, but one of the continuance of years. 
And when the visitation is pleased to terminate, it is succeeded by 
dreadful inundations, that take their turn to spread devastation and 
ruin over the land; the torrents, at times, descending with terrific 
violence, sweep off the labour of years, leaving the cultivator house- 
less and desolate, to brood over the shattered wreck of his property, 
that is, if any wreck be left. That this is no exaggerated picture, 
any one who has resided in the country will fully testify. 

But is there no place in which our countrymen may find a happy 
and a prosperous home, to which to carry the blessings and the re- 
finements of their native soil, and create a second England, under a 
milder climate and a serener sky? There is—and the favoured 
region are those islands that are distinguished by the name of New 
Zealand. 

The three islands that compose this territory present a surface, 
mostly unoccupied, of more than nine hundred miles in extent, mak- 
ing an area of 87,400 square miles, or 55,936,000 acres; and over 
and around this country is shed the benignity of a climate, hardly 
equalled in the known world. The very air breathes a freshness and 
purity that give an elasticity to the spirits, and render the mind 
spontaneously cheerful. The atmosphere is delightfully bland, and 
though the sun may strike warm in summer—and where does it 
not?—yet it is never found joined with a sickly, closes or oppres- 
sive heat. Mild and gentle showers frequently descend to retresh 
the land, and drive away that languor so often experienced in coun- 
tries of the same parallel of latitude—in fact, without the necessity 
of clearing the land, we have here a climate far exceeding in beauty, 
any that the most famed of the European regions have been able to 
boast of; which seems to have been created for the purposes of lon- 
gevity, and in which, it would almost seem a sufficient happiness only 
to live. 

The face of the country is varied and most beautiful. It undulates 
with bosomy hills, which, in many parts, terminate in lofty moun- 
tains, gay and glorious with verdure to their very summits. No 
country in the world is blessed with finer navigable rivers, streams, 
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und creeks, affording a facility of water-conveyance, unknown to the 
husbandmen of New South Wales, or Van Dieman’s Land. Np 
blighting winds have dominion here, nor drought spreads its wide 
ruin over the land; neither is the thermometer subject to thoge 
changes that are so common in the vast extent of Australasia. From 
hence the cultivator may send the fruits of his labour either to the 
Bay of Islands, Mia Pari, the Thames, Towranga, or Muckatao, op 
the eastern side of North Island. On the western side, Hokianga, 
Kypara, Manakou, Kafia, Muckua, and other ports, present safe out. 
lets for shipping of produce. Poenammoo offers the same advan 

in every respect. This (Middle Island) is emphatically the land of 
wild and picturesque scenery. A lofty chain of mountains rise through 
its whole length, interwoven with rich valleys, by which communica. 
tions may be easily opened between the two sides of the island. 
From the mountains several rivers take their rise, flowing into the 
Pacific, on either side of the island; some of them navigable for the 
largest vessels. On the south-west of the island there is a majestic 
river, the Shannon, with numerous branches, one of which winds its 
course into a beautiful lagoon. Another river may be navigated up- 
wards of seventy miles, through a country which, for the grandeur of 
its features, may not be rivalled. The land is rich, in some places 
thickly wooded, intersected with abundance of level ground fitted for 
all the purposes of cultivation. About forty miles from this lagoon, 
is a fresh-water lake, of from sixty to seventy miles in circumference. 
In an easterly direction, and about thirty miles from the latter, is 
the splendid ‘ Lake of Green-stones,” so named from the quantities 
of jade found on its banks. It is soft when first dug up; but, by ex- 
posure to the air becomes as hard as agate, and semi-transparent. 
In appearance it is similar to the Mona marble, though of a finer 
description. On the margin of this lake there are beautiful spots, 
admirably adapted for townships. 

Poenammoo, (Middle Island,) in addition to those beautiful rivers 
and lakes, possesses fine safe harbours, and numerous bays. Milford 
Haven is a noble port. The surrounding scenery is magnificent, and 
there is plenty of flax and timber in the neighbourhood. Stewart's, 
or South Island, though small, is nevertheless of great importance; it 
can boast of a beautiful harbour, equal in every respect to that of 
Sydney; and, indeed, superior, as it commands three safe entrances. 
To the northward of this harbour, and opposite Beach Island, is Pat- 
terson’s river, navigable for large vessels. There are, besides these, 
several other smaller harbours and bays. Seals are numerous in the 
season, and the island abounds in flax, and splendid forests of “ céu- 
die.” The black whale fishery may be carried on to any extent in 
the bays on the south-east shores of New Zealand, more especially at 
Poenammoo. The sperm whale abounds on either side. 

All the rivers of New Zealand are well stocked with fine fish of 
great varieties; even the creeks swarm with them. There are abut 
dance of lobsters, crawfish, oysters, prawns, and shrimps, besides 
clams, poppies, muscles, limpits, and cockles. There is not a venom 
ous animal on the island. Hogs are plentiful, and very cheap. They 
are frequently shipped off for New South Wales. 
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This country, also, abounds in wild fowl! of all descriptions. The 
New Zealand pigeon is as splendidly beautiful in plumage, as it is 
exquisitely delicious in taste. There are many birds in the southern 

wholly unknown to naturalists. 

The soil of New Zealand is uncommonly rich, and easy of culture, 
aod it only wants colonization to render it flourishing in every vege- 
table production. In fact, even in its present barbarous state, there 
isa never-failing supply of all the necessaries, and most of the com- 
forts of life, were the population twenty times more numerous than it 
now iss We have not space to enumerate the various productions of 
this highly favoured country ; suffice it to say, that it can produce all 
the fruits either of the temperate or the tropical zones; in fact, it is 
a land of corn, and wine, and honey. 

The present race of New Zealanders, who are so thinly scattered 
over this paradise, are, generally speaking, a fine athletic race of men, 
and capable of bearing much fatigue. They are keenly alive to 
shame, and fond of military show ; and those who have had intercourse 
with Europeans, are bitterly sensible of their own degraded state. 
Indeed, when any New Zealanders have been narrowly observed, who 
have lately returned from visiting Sydney, particularly the chiefs, they 
were seen to be low-spirited, and were continually drawing compa- 
risons between their countrymen and the whites. “ What were we 
before we knew the English? We knew nothing. We and our 
tribes were no better than our hogs and our dogs. Now we are ob- 
taining some knowledge, and our children will reap the benefit from 
your settling among us.” Thus spoke Motier, one of the principal 
chiefs on the Hokianga. 

New Zealand chiefs esteem it an honour for a white man to re- 
side on their lands; and Mr. M‘Donnel, who possesses large esta- 
blishments there, has been frequently solicited to permit one of their 
men “to hoist a flag,” and to remain stationary on their property. 
The acquiescence with their request secures friendship, and a refusal 
does not forfeit it. 

The women possess great kindliness of heart, and those who are 
married are seldom guilty of infidelity. The New Zealanders possess 
avery considerable share of intellect, indeed, more than the abori- 
gines of the other islands, whether in the southern or northern Paci- 
fic; they are quick, ingenious, and easily taught. I have seen many 
beautiful specimens of their workmanship, both in stone and wood, 
which for execution and finish could scarcely be excelled—certainly 
not by Europeans, having the same rude implements with which to 
work, They are fond of inquiry, and nothing escapes them. A se- 
cret is never safe with a New Zealander, though his own life depended 
on the keeping of it. 

Could the New Zealanders have justice administered, their rights 
recognized, and their property secured by good and wholesome laws, 
they would, we are convinced, prove good subjects, and become va- 
luable neighbours to the colonist. New Zealanders do not drink. 
They are rapidly emerging from their pristine barbarism, and_ the 

isgusting crime of cannibalism is now less frequent among them. 
Were the country colonized it would cease altogether; for the detes- 
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tation which it excites in Europeans does not escape the New Zs. 
lander's penetration, and makes him ashamed to acknowledge the 
practice of it in their presence. They are getting more attached to 
agricultural pursuits, and some of their grounds are very prettily laid 
out. Implements of husbandry are now sought after, and woollen 
are in great demand. We trust that the time is not far distant, 
when we shall see them clothed in an English garb, for which they 
are gradually acquiring a predilection. 

It now only remains for us to enumerate some of the products of 
this invaluable country that are fit for commerce, and we shall thep 
conclude by showing of what vast importance it may be made to the 
English individual, and to England as a nation. We have before 
alluded, both to the sperm and black whale fisheries. We shall now 
call the attention of the merchant to the phormium, or the flax- -plant, 
which grows in wild luxuriance throughout the three islands of New 
Zealand. It is indigenous to the country, and perennial, the leaves 
ranging from six to ten feet in length. The plant throws an abun. 
dance of seed. The hiil flax is of a fine texture, white, and stronger 
than that grown in the valleys, though the staple may not be quite so 
long. It is superior to that of Russia and Manilla, possessing all the 
flexibility of the former, and being free from the wiry brittleness of 
the latter. Thousands of tons of this valuable article might be shipped 
annually from New Zealand to the mother country. Indeed, these 
islands could supply, with ease, the consumption of all Europe. As 
to its quality, cordage and fishing lines have been made from good 
New Zealand flax, which have proved to be far more durable than 
any made from European hemp. 

As to timber, in no country does it grow to such a towering height. 
and to such perfection. The noble and expansive forests of New 
Zealand afford a superabundance that the profusion of future genera- 
tions could never exhaust, not only for shipping, but for other pur- 
poses. Here are several species of pine of which the “ caudie" 
is the king. It is a splendid tree, growing to a stupendous height; 
even the majestic pines of America and Norway dwindle into insigni- 
ficance when compared with those of New Zealand. 

A great variety of hard wood grows here, admirably adapted for 
the timbering of any sized ships. We have not space to enumerate 
them. Dye woods are in great variety and abundance. — Cotton 
would grow luxuriantly at New Zealand. Coffee, sugar, indigo, and 
rice, would succeed well on the north island. 

That these islands are also rich in mineral wealth is incontro- 
vertible. Specimens of silver and tin have been carried to Sydney, 
with great quantities of iron ore. 

We are reluctantly compelled to abstain from any farther descrip- 
tion of the perfectiuns of this inestimable island. We must now look 
at it in its political and commercial position, as an arena for almost 
unlimited colonization; and as a glorious opening for the enterprising 
and the industrious. Should New Zealand be colonized, those exten 
sive and beautiful islands in the Southern Pacific, that have so long 
remained hidden from the knowledge of the world, would gradually 
be brought to light; and communication and trade would be the ne 
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cessary consequence. Among the vast numbers that form this almost 
unexplored archipelago, there is one called New Caledonia, lying to 
the southward of the New Hebrides; which has, one way, an extent 
of two hundred and thirty miles, and appears far from being thinly 
inhabited. ‘This extensive island is only five days’ sail from New 
Zealand. A trade opened between New Zealand and this archipelago 
would furnish a mart for British piece goods, and many other articles 
of British manufacture, while commerce would eventually bring in 
its train all the arts of refinement and civilization, and thus increase 
the demand that it created, 

We cannot here refrain from giving the opinion of Mr. M‘Donnel, 
of the Royal Navy, to whom we are indebted for the inform- 
ation contained in this article. “Give New Zealand but respectable 
settlers from home, with a moderate share of encouragement from 
government, and a very short period will develope her resources, 
and place her among the most respectable of the colonies of Great 
Britain; and that, too, without the expense of the English govern- 
ment. She will become the garden, the depdt, and the granary of 
the Pacific. Her climate, her fertility of soil, her many fine rivers, 
harbours, and bays, supply her with such commanding advantages, 
independent of her situation, as must tend to the rapid increase of 
her prosperity. The colonization of New Zealand will open a fresh 
vein for the lucrative investment of British capital, stimulate mer- 
cantile enterprise, and furnish employment for thousands of our poor 
countrymen, the manufacturing classes particularly. In the event of 
a war between Great Britain and the northern powers of Europe, the 
value of New Zealand would be felt, as no fears need be entertained 
of an ample supply, both of timber and flax,” &c. 

In our opinion the subject ought to be taken up by government. 
Of all the nations of the earth England most wants colonies, and the 
means of colonization; let her not be, of all the nations, the most 
supine. But a little favour, but a little countenance is required, and 
British enterprise will do the rest. Other countries are beginning to 
feel the evil of unemployed capital, and a superabundant population. 
To us it would be loss, dishonour, and disgrace, should we not seize 
the golden opportunity that is now so temptingly offered to our hands. 
Let us balance with our power and our resources in the south, the 
overbearing and the consolidating spirit that is now too visible among 
our northern neighbours; and remove by prudence the necessity of 
hereafter asserting by force our commanding position in the rank of 
nations, ultimately, perhaps, our existence. Mr. M‘Donnel has strug- 
gled hard to bring New Zealand to the notice of the government, and 
to render the resources of those beautiful islands available to his 
country ; in fact, he has done more to civilize the natives, and to 
ameliorate their condition, than all the other Europeans residing 
there; he has gone single-handed to work, and fearlessly persevered 
in opening a trade between South America and New Zealand. The 
liberal and expansive views that Mr. M‘Donnel has briefly taken, re- 
garding the civilization and consequent colonization of those extensive 
islands in the Southern Pacific is worthy of praise, and merits en- 
couragement, and we heartily wish him success. 
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« DETUR PULCHRIORI,” 


AN ODE TO THE VENUS OLYMPICA. 


Srar of the western sky! To thee 
My voice and looks I raise, 

While, Persian-like, I bend the knee, 
And worship while I gaze. 


©! for the harp of Roknabad, 
Now silent and unstrung! 

That erst through green Mosellay’s shade, 
And Shiraz’ ciallens rung ! 


Then haply might I hope to give 
Thy beauty homage due ; 

Then amaiies every charm should live, 
Fresh in its own bright hue. 


Time should not fell thy beauty’s pride, 
Nor tideless be thy song ; 

But thou shouldst be Endymion’s bride, 
Like him, for ever young. 


That heart where oft his wild, wild chime 
Passion hath rung before, 

To passion’s pulse should still keep time, 
Till time itself’s no more. 


Yet shouldst thou then not wholly die, 
Though seen no longer here, 

But go to light another sky, 
Or charm another sphere. 


Those lips, those lips, those swelling lips, 
Those rich ripe lips of thine, 

Where young-eyed Pesewe sits and sips, 
The livelong day, his wine— 


Where wild Desire, too, makes his bed, 
Yet cannot still his soul ; 

For Love, all flushed and rosy-red, 
Sits proffering Pleasure’s bowl— 


And still he takes the maddening cup, 
And drains it o’er and o’er ; 

Still takes, and takes, and drains it up, 
And dies demanding more. 


O! hadst thou lived in days of old— 
Of Priam’s beauteous boy— 

Britain, instead of Greece, had told 
The tale of conquered Troy ! 


Or hadst thou dwelt the bowers among, 
That drink the Teiam beam, 

Their bard had poured but one sweet song, 
Had own’'d but one—one theme ! 


Which (being interpreted for the benefit of Ladies and Schoolmasters) Signifieth 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE CHARITIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ OLD BAILEY EXPERIENCE. 


‘* Know nature's children all divide her care, 
The fur that warms a monarch, warmed a bear. 
While man exclaims, ‘ See all things for my use ;’ 
‘See man for mine,’ replies a pampered goose, 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
W ho thinks all made for one, not one for all.”’ 


Tue objects of all charitable institutions, it may be presumed, are, 
first, to relieve the immediate wants and distresses of the poor and 
needy ; secondly, to better generally and permanently their condition 
asaclass; thirdly, to repress crime and demoralization; thereby to 
advance the great cause of universal religion, but in a more especial 
degree that of Christianity. Whether these objects have been at any 
previous period of history, or are at the present day, attained by the 
benevolence of the public, and the subscriptions of some individuals 
in particular, cannot but be thought a question of the greatest na- 
tional interest. 

The elucidation of this subject comprises the following considera- 
tions: the origin of charitable institutions in this country—their dif- 
ferent objects—their uses and abuses, applicable to past and present 
times—and lastly, their general efficiency to meet the end in view, 
viz. to benefit mankind. ‘This, it may be thought, is a large field ; 
but it is not intended, in a paper of this nature, to give the history of 
any institution in particular, or enter upon a statistical account of the 
whole. 

The question to be considered is, what are the usual effects of 
charities (in the common acceptation of the term) upon society gene- 
rally considered? Nations and institutions, as well as persons, have 
their infancy: and even virtues have their diseases. Up to our own 
times the palpable error in history has been, the great effort made to 
discover and describe the progress in arms, and to tell us of illustrious 
conquerors who have trodden hero-like over the dying and the dead ; 
while the same pains have not been used to trace and delineate the 
progress and cultivation of knowledge. No term in our language has 
been more misused than the word charity. If we take the word in 
its largest sense—the theological virtue of universal love—it includes 
all mankind ; and implies a wish to promote the general improvement 
of human nature ; it is therefore more a love of our species than indi- 
viduals, to which the word in social life is applied. It has been the 
custom to call all institutions for public instruction charities ; but it is 
evident no country can flourish without schools. The erection of 
these establishments is as much a matter of national policy as the 
building of forts, and ships of war, which may, with as much consis- 
tency, be termed public charities for the defence of the country, 
although their construction could not be effected without a knowledge 
of the arts, which are peculiarly taught at public places of learning. 

August 1834.—voL. X.—NO. XL. Z 
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So well have modern governments appreciated this fact, that they 
are constantly founding institutions of a public nature in every essep. 
tial partic ular art of warfare. Those who excel in these attainments 
assume more the character of benefactors to their country than reci. 
pients of eleemosynary favours. It may be objected to this line of 
argument, that the individuals who receive instruction are personally 
benefited, and their advancement in the world promoted, and there. 
fore they ought to be grateful. Truly they may be thankful, that 
out of the number selected to serve their country, either as teachers 
or defenders of it, they form one of the body ; ; but it may be asked, 
was it genuine charity to any one man in particular, or class of men. 
that occasioned the foundation of any of our public establishments for 
instruction ? and if so, for what class of men were they designed? 
The government and public bodies, who were mainly instrumental in 
founding our scholastic establishments, without doubt were impressed 
with this truth, viz. that “ Salus populi suprema est lex,” 

Regarding those endowments, which are spoken of as having sprung 
out of the munificence of individuals, it is only necessary to remark, 
that most of them were the emanations of the most obstinate and 
unchristianlike bigotry. Some of these institutions were designed to 
enslave the mind of man, happily frustrated by subsequent national 
events. Heroes, tyrants, bigots, and other great men, have lived 
since the days of Agamemnon ; some like him have reached the 
temple of fame, by imitating the spirit of the lion, others by the 
acuteness of the fox’s character; while a large portion of mankind, 
seeing no hope for distinction during life, employ their time in making 
money to purchase a spurious fame when dead, and induce posterity 

» believe that they possessed a virtue, which their contemporaries 
w while living never discerned, or in their persons never saw exercised. 

It is curious to observe how (contrary to the electrical properties 
of surcharged bodies) those who are loaded with the precious metals, 
while in this life, draw towards each other, receding from the poor 
man; but when they contemplate death, and the instinctive sympa- 
thies awaken the still small voice of conscience, intimating that they 
are shortly to mingle in atoms of dust and particles of air with those 
who have, anteriorly to their own existence and decay, undergone 
decomposition; they, in accordance with electrical phenomena, (think- 
ing of the poor whom they have hitherto neglected,) fly off to the 
negative body. The change of feeling which men in their progress to 
the grave undergo, is strikingly illustrated in the biography of those 
Ww he. j in more early days, were conspicuous for their posthumous bene- 
volence. The catholicism of bygone days was highly favourable to 
monastic and all other kinds of charitable institutions; the miser, the 
usurer, and the tyrant who had robbed his subjects, when brought 
to auricular confession, were told by the crafty priest. that immunit} 
might be purchased at the hands of Heaven; ‘that works of superero- 
gation would buy off the anger of the Deity, and that in his eye, 
rob with one hand and give to the poor with the other was no crime. 


Hence the numerous endowments in this country for the benefit of 


the poor, (tor it must be understood, they were all bequeathed to 
that body, not excepting our four universities, viz. Oxford, Cam- 
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bridge, Westminster, and Eton,) and the gross ignorance and rapa- 

city evinced by many during their lives, whose names stand conspi- 

cuous on the page of charitable donations. Modern education has, 

however, so far overcome this reaction of the conscience, that most 
rsons, who now give alms for the use of those who are necessitous, 

do so during their own lifetime; a practice much more satisfactory 

to the donors, after witnessing the gross misapplication of the money 
ueathed by our forefathers. 

Good and charitable men have lived before and since the days of 
Howard, and, without doubt, many are still living; but however un- 
gracious they may receive, or unwilling they may be to admit the fact, 
the poor, as a body, have never yet been benefited by any of our so 
denominated charitable institutions, excepting those which promote 
science, and in which all mankind participate alike. 

Glimpses of this fact, as the wheel of investigation has turned 
round, have, every now and then, broken in upon the minds of many 
who dig into the substratum of society ; its demonstration, however, 
has been deferred, till the truth of the proposition cries aloud in our 
streets. Those who have no heart to feel for the sufferings of their 
nature, are indifferent as to whether the poor are benefited or other- 
wise by the measures intended for the ameliorating their condition ; 
and those who have laboured and contributed to this end are unwilling 
to think they have done so in vain. 

Few men are pleased when proved to be in error, especially in ex- 
ertions wherein all the best feelings of humanity have been engaged. 
Benevolent institutions and charitable societies, like all other things, 
must be tested by their effects, some of which are apparent by merely 
casting a retrospective eye upon the poorer classes for these last 
thirty years, and asking ourselves the question how have they been 
benefited? And where are the visible and outward signs of the profit 
they have received? Alas! the answer is, in drunkenne ‘ss and idle- 
ness. Some seeds have been sown in charity, but the fruit thereof is 
gathered in vice and wretchedness; and unhappily, (as far as the 
poor are concerned, ) taking a view of all the institutions which were 
ever founded, we have the same dark picture unillumined by any 
streaks of light. 

It appears, from the evidence of Greek and Latin writers, that 
even betore the conquest of this country by the Romans, there were 
establishments for learning, conducted by the Druids; and it is men- 
tioned that the Druidical institutions of Britain were subse ‘quently 
much crowded with students, as many of the youth of Gaul came 
over to finish their education in this island; and it is said that some 
of the most celebrated of them were in the Isle of Anglesea 

But the first great stimulus given to learning in this country, was 
in the reign of Julius Agricola, who came to the government in the 
year 78: he it was who took infinite pains to persuade the youth of 
England to apply themselves to the study of the Latin language, well 

owing that all that then was to be learnt of the arts and sciences 
at that “period could only be found in the books of that language. 

ting progressed from his time to the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, when the Saxons arrived, who being more addicted to plunder 
zz? » 
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than the improvement of a country, they retarded the advancement 
of refinement. When, however, in the seventh century, Christianity 
was introduced, and the knowledge of ecclesiastics was made the 
criterion of scholastic attainments, the English youth again applied 
themselves to the study of the Latin tongue. Numerous schools were 
established, the first and most illustrious being that of Canterbury, 
founded by St. Augustine, who was the apostle of the English. Sub. 
sequently Archbisiop Theodore was remarkably conspicuous in pro. 
moting the progress of learning. Had the art of printing been known 
at that period, there is every reason to suppose that Europe, if not 
the whole world, would have responded to the benefits which know. 
ledge is calculated to impart to mankind, long ere the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, which is styled the English Augustan age. At this period of 
history, books were so scarce, that they could only be obtained at Rome, 
and at an incredible price. In fact, none but kings, bishops, and ab. 
bots, could be possessed of any, which is the reason that there were 
no schools but in kings’ palaces, bishops’ seats, or monasteries. The 
Archbishop of York, in Egbert’s time, speaks of the public library 
which was in his keeping, in terms of great praise, and laments that 
they cannot be transcribed and circulated, feeling anxious that “ their 
flowers should be transplanted.” At a subsequent period, the Danes 
devastated the country, and destroyed all the schools, until the reign 
of Alfred, which was a memorable era in the annals of British litera- 
ture. He repaired the old monasteries and built new ones, instituting 
a school in each; he also extended the benefit of them to the laity as 
well as the clergy,—hence the foundation of the two universities. 
From 871 to 901, this monarch laboured to promote learning, but 
the nobility contemned it—leaving the acquirements of knowledge to 
the ecclesiastics. Alfred, however, made the road to preferment, 
both in church and state, through the great road of learning. He 
passed a law to oblige all freeholders, who possessed two hides of 
land or upwards, to send their sons to school, and give them a liberal 
education. During the tenth century, England again relapsed into 
its former ignorance ; but it revived upon the restoration of the Anglo- 
Saxon kings, in the year 1041, in the person of Edward the Con 
fessor: from 1166 to 1216 there was a great increase of public semi 
naries, and it is stated that between the Conquest and the death of 
King John, there were founded five hundred and fifty-seven religious 
houses, besides the establishment of schools in all the towns. The 
inundation of Jews after the Conquest, brought over rabbis and men 
of learning, who never shut the door of their seminaries against the 
Christians. 

The establishment of schools in every age, appears to have 
been the work of policy, ina degree proportionate to the refine 
ment of the rulers, whose object it was to carry on the work of 
civilization. These national institutions, therefore, cannot consis 
tently be designated charities, and as regards those which Catholic 
bigotry and superstition caused to be founded, under the workings ot 
the imagination and the terrors of perdition, they should be denom! 
nated religious fines. It is the duty of government to provide instruc 
tion for the people, especially for the poor, which seems to have been 
better understood formerly than in the present day. 
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By degrees the poor have been deprived of their birthright; the 
use and benefit of the public institutions bequeathed them by their 
ancestors—and have been turned over to learn their alphabet at 
aplace called a parish charity school: by parity of reasoning, Dick 
Turpin was a charitable man, when, after having robbed another upon 
the high road, of a considerable sum of money, he returned him a 
shilling to pay the turnpike, and purchase himself a glass of ale. In 
the strict sense of the word there is no such thing as charity in this 
country towards the poor; the wealthier classes have overrun all 
their possessions, and now deliberate in the senate house how they 
may be kept alive at the smallest possible expense. Those who ask for 
proofs of this fact are referred to the documentary publications expla- 
natory of the whole of the scholastic foundations in this country. 

All charitable institutions were intended for the poor——this is the 
word used—none but those who were not, and are not poor, have de- 
rived any benefit from them; and this has taken place in a country, 
which prides itself upon keeping public faith with its creditors, and 
having a court of equity where the intention of donators, and the 
liberal meaning of wills, may be legally enforced. 

In 1816, a parliamentary committee was formed to inquire into the 
provision for the education of the poor in the metropolis. Upon this 
occasion it was discovered that the property left for the education, 
clothing, and subsistence of the poor was of immense amount, and 
that the mass of it was in the hands of the clergy, the aristocracy, 
and corporate bodies; that much of it was consumed in political in- 
trigues, or applied to purposes of indulgence or private emolument ; 
this was called a discovery, although it was before known, as well as 
the most notorious public facts. A commission has since been six 
years engaged in an investigation of the funds connected with the 
English charities; the universities and the most popular of the public 
schools were, however, excused from rendering up their account to 
this authority; but the day may yet come, when these institutions 
must submit to inquiry, and inform the world how justly their ample 
funds have been applied. It is much to be regretted that the com- 
missioners did not more sternly and faithfully discharge their duty ; 
their mode of inquiry is but too frequently of that oily and smooth 
kind, ill adapted to the purposes. But the report was made, and the 
charitable institutions declared generally ina state of delinquency. Now 
itmay be asked, why no ulterior parliamentary measures have fol- 
lowed this report, so long since made. The present may well be 
termed the commission administration: the charity commission was 
issued in consequence of a motion of Lord Brougham’s ; but as it is 
how dead and stale, it wants the character of novelty to amuse the 
reformers ; therefore they say, let the robbery go on, while we issue 
fresh commissions, and renew our promissory notes for retrench- 
ment in the state. 

The latest return made for England, Scotland, and Wales of the 
funds discovered exclusive of the universities and five public schools, 
produces 1,028,993/. per annum, but they are supposed to amount to 
wo millions. The city of London alone possesses available funds to 
the annual amount of 138,5832 12s. 5d. We need not, with these funds 
in their hands, express surprise at their celebrity as gustroldtres. 
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As there is nothing of past times more clearly demonstrated to ys 
than that the whole of the charity funds belong to the poor; and as 
the principle of diverting these funds from the donor's intention (as 
expressed in the terms of the bequest) has been recognized by pre. 
scription, where could any objection arise if the government were to 
apply the whole to the support of the poor, or more properly in erect. 
ing schools of real practical learning for their benefit, leaving those 
who can afford it to pay for their own education without entrenching 
upon the funds of those who cannot ? 

If, from the beginning, the public charity funds had been properly 
applied, it is a question whether we should now have been encun- 
bered with any parish paupers at all in England; for as the population 
increased, so has the value of the charity funds; and, moreover, had 


they been available to the poor, as places of education, instead of 


being applied as they have been, there is no knowing what a differ. 
ently improved state society might, at this period, have been in alto- 
gether. The accumulated funds of endowments are generally reckoned 
according to the table of the increased value of money; thus, at the 
Conquest the value of 1/. in present money was 2/. Iss. 14 d., but this 
gives us but a very small notion of the enormous wealth which some 
of the colleges have at their disposal, arising out of the increased 
value of land, lying in and near to large towns and cities, where a foot 
frontage, brings more than an acre of land formerly did; to say no- 
thing of their practice in laying on a fine, proportionately heavy when 
leases are renewed as the property is improved. 

Nothing in the present day calls more loudly for a commission of in- 
quiry than the application of university charities. Our Alma Mater 
gives abundance of milk, but the butter slips through the fingers of the 
poor, for whose sole use she was originally taught to suckle. The 
limits of this paper will not permit me to enter minutely upon these 
abuses. St. Paul's School, however, is one instance. When Dean 
Collet endowed it, in 1524, the lands he bequeathed for its apport pro- 
duced an income of 122/. 0s. L1d., but they now bring 5,252/. 2s. 1144. 
and the total annual revenue is 6,2524 7s. 74d. AL onlien corporation, 
under whose management it is, could not be expected to allow any 
part of sucha splendid fund to go to the poor—if there had been a whole 
loaf to be given away at Easter, and a half one again at Martlemas, 
they would have called the poor together, and expatiated on the libe- 
rality of our ancestors. Seriously, there is nothing for which govern- 
ment deserves more censure, than allowi ing charity funds to remain 
in the state they are. In all the charities, hitherto, the statutes for 
their guidance have been venerated just so much as suited the inter- 
ests of those who have the management of the funds belonging 
them. 

The two universities were or iginally founded in the times of monkish 
superstitution, by influence of w hich the several founders of colleges 
were generally controlled ; they, therefore, required that their fellows 
should enter orders, that they might contribute by masses and prayers 
to deliver the souls of their founders from purgatory. 

The Reformation, which expunged the useless office for the dead, 
did not leave the fellows more at liberty to accommodate their studies 
to the general wants of the living. These places, therefore, have 
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never been applied to the purposes of practical knowledge. As schools 
of examination in Latin and Greek, when those languages were ne- 
cessary to understand the learning of the times, and without which it 
could not be attained, they might have answered; but in the present 
day, when, if the Romans were to reappear, as in the zenith of their 
best days, they would throw aside their own language and study 
English, because more real knowledge is to be acquired by reading in 
that Janguage, than ever was to be found in Greek or Latin works, 
it is a fanatic’s insanity to allow these institutions to stand upon 
their present rotten basis. If we were, as the universities are now 
conducted, to consider their whole emoluments and funds destined to 
the support of learning and learned men, the step towards adapting 
them to the times, would be that the masters and fellows were re- 
lieved from the necessity of engaging in orders ; when every study is 
left open, mankind will then sort themselves in the justest proportion 
to the occasions of the times, and the church, there is no reason to 
believe, as well as the state, can ever want a proper supply. Again, 
as fellowships are designed to answer the double purpose of supporting 
the students as well as providing teachers, they ought not to be per- 
petual, but limited; they should cease (suppose at the tenth year 
from taking the bachelor of arts’ degree.) 

This is a sufficient time to finish any course of study; men will 
then, if ever, be fitted to enter into the world, and for which they 
cannot be better prepared, than by being kept in a state of dependance 
and probation. Such an ordinance will also support the credit of the 
university ; for although all elections were conducted with the greatest 
regard to qualifications, yet sometimes a false judgment will be made, 
and some geniuses will afterwards be buried in sloth, or consumed in 
intemperance, as but too frequently happens under the present sys- 
tem, where they lie as a dead weight upon learning, and hinder the 
entrance of others. ‘Thus, after having turned the stream of wealth 
from the poor upon their own already irrigated and cultivated fields, 
their grasping cupidity circumscribes it among themselves to a few. 

Having briefly noticed how little the poor have been benefited by 
the institutions bequeathed to them by their ancestors, let us consider 
what are the effects of charities in the present day, and how many 
there are of a genuine nature extant in England. It has been justly 
remarked, that the people are like the god Mercury, good with the 
good, and bad with the bad. Education can only give them a healthy 
judgment, and hold out the finger of direction to what is best to be 
done for the improvement of their own condition, and the line of con- 
duct to pursue in order to promote their own interest. 

Notwithstanding the reigning vices of the present day, there is a 
strong sense of justice towards all mankind in the public mind; and 
there is no country in the world where there is so much corruption, 


which equals Britain in public munificent gifts, and external proofs of 


nevolence. She, however, too frequently becomes a dupe to her 
own excellent heart. 

Charitable institutions, in the present day, may be divided into two 
Classes, those which are permanent, and those which are ephemeral. 
Under the head of the former mav be considered all schools esta- 
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blished for the education of the poor, excepting only such as the 
Licensed Victualler’s Schools, which, although classed under the head 
of charity, is more of an elective tontine, as a subscription is paid to 
entitle the parties to their eligibility of candidateship; there is also g 
Baker's School, and several others upon this plan, all varying in some 
degree from each other, as regards their regulation ; they must, how. 
ever, all (to suit the taste of the age) be called charity institutions. 
hospitals, dispensaries, almshouses, institutions for the deaf and dumb, 
the blind, and orphans, &c. &c., although supported by voluntary 
contributions, may most of them be viewed as stable charities: to. 
gether with the refuge for the destitute, and the sailor's institution 
for the same purpose in Wapping. Parish schools, as betore ob. 
served, although many of them are wholly or partially supported by 


public subscription, can scarcely come under the denomination of 


charities. If they are charitable institutions, they are as much a 
charity to the higher classes as to the lower. All mankind are in- 
terested in the state of public morality; there can be no security ina 
country when ignorance extensively prey vails, but in England, more 
espec ially, where a dense population is crowded upon a circumscribed 
arena of ‘ground, and where a large number, compared with the whole 
body, is in a wretched state of poverty. Moses ordained that schools 
should be opened in all cities, and the inhabitants of that wherein 
there are no schools shall be excommunicated, “ till they provide 
themselves schoolmasters,” subjoining as a reason, that the world 
could not subsist if it were not for the babbling of little school-boys. 
There has been a wish shown to persuade the public that the words 
Grammar School, as applied to our ancient establishments, exclude all 
learning but the learned languages. The intention of the founders, 
without doubt, was. to promote pec uliarly that species of knowledge, 
it being the key in their time to all others; but if they had lived in 
these days, we must suppose they would contemn the fabulous his- 
tories, or dogmas, and spurious ethics of the ancients, and have 
founded mechanics’ institutions, philosophical societies, &c.  Learn- 
ing is the word most frequently used by the founders in their writ- 
ings—it would be well if the moderns followed their ex: imple. Can we, 
however, recognize in the charity schools of our day, any arrange- 
ment to effect this object—and are the poor not (as I have ‘elsewhere 
endeavoured to show ) stultified ? 

If however, a looker on may spe “ak the truth, the charity schools 
with which this country is now in every parish studded, have not 
been so much erected from a genuine feeling of charity—which 
suffereth long, and is kind ; charity envieth not; “charity vaunteth not 
itself, is not pufte «dup, doth not be have itself unsee mly, seeketh not her 
own—as from controversy, and a struggle amongst the dissentients from 
the established religion, to strengthen their own party : the seceders 
from the mother church were the first, under the guise of charity, to 
form schools, into which they introduced catechiauns, differing from 
the one in common use. No caim, clear-headed looker on, who has 
virtue enough to speak, or to admit the truth, will say the strug ggle 
which has taken place within these last twenty years amongst 
livers sects, to form large schools, and parade them through the 
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streets, has been generated by any other principle but that of a col- 
jision of opinion, and a desire to bring over numbers for the support 
of each other. There is no aphorism more just, than that good often 
comes out of evil, which would have been verified in this instance, 

had the schools been properly conducted. The dissenters generally 
have been long at work undermining the established church; but 
when it was discovered they had taken up the education of the poor, 
it was seen that a pow erful et wine was about to be brought to bear 
against our cathedrals, and it was then that all opposition from the 
bench of bishops to the establishment of national schools ceased ; 

which brings us to the cause why the national schools have proved so 
totally inefficient to the purposes of useful and general education, viz. 
that there never has been any intention on the part of those who in- 
stituted the school to benefic ially educate the poor; and it must be 
admitted that the question is a knotty one, and does s present difficulties. 
But my object is to lay bare the truth, not to deal polemically with the 
subject. I repeat then, that taking a view of all sides of the question, 
there never was primarily any genuine feeling of charity engaged in 
the establishment of our sectarian parish schools : the sole object of 
one side was to use the rising generation as a weapon against the 
church, and the Protestants, in their turn, naturally enough set up an 
education shop to counteract their measures, each circumvesting their 
views in the garb of charity, wrangling and quarrelling all the time 
over the form of religious catechism which should be used in their 
respective schools. Some of our ancestors, who were less sophisti- 
cated and more candid, understanding their own hearts better than 
the bigots of the present day, rejected the notion of charity in their 
foundations; their object was wholly and solely to gratify and ex- 
press their love of learning, entitling ‘their establishments free schools. 
In our times every measure which the imperative authority of cir- 
cumstances forces upon the government, and every art which the 
more wealthy members of the community find it their interest to 
adopt and aid in its progression and completion, must all be denomi- 
nated gracious acts of charity. 

The use of signs is to express ideas, but the term chi arity as applied 
to the poor is improperly used in both ways; that is, in measures 
wherein charity forms no part of the consideration, but policy every 
thing ; and, on the other hand, where it is among individuals their 
only, and sole motive to relieve those who are in distress. In the first 
case there is hypocrisy, and in the second a want of judgment, and a 
misapplication of the feeling which constitutes real charity, and it 
will not be difficult to prove that such members of society have done 
much mischief in it; besides, many who are most liberal with their 
money, are oftentimes the most parsimonious in dealing out justice. 
I would not be understood to say that the genuine spirit of charity is 
no where recognizable in our many institutions ; but I hold that they 
ought not to be the guage, or metre, by which we should estimate the 
quantity of charity extant, and the diffusion of its general essence 
throughout the country ; nor would I indiscriminately allow credit for 


that virtue to all the individuals who subscribe tow ards the support: of 


Our numerous imstitutions. Many motives operate in numberless in- 
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stances to induce thousands to affix their names to a list of contriby. 
tors when their hearts are as cold as marble, and never yet felt the 
sentiment of charity, or knew what it means. Many subscribe me. 
chanically, in going with the stream, as one sheep in a flock follows 
another: many objects which charitable institutions have in view, are 
so evidently beneficial in their effects, abstractedly considered, that jt 
may appear paradoxical to admit their insulated usefulness, and vet 
condemn the whole as productive of mischief. The truth, however, 
in this instance, does not, any more than in all other outward and 
visible mundane affairs, lie upon the surface. But we have already 
occupied too much space, and shall therefore conclude our observa. 
tions upon this subject in the following Number. 


( To be continued.) 





MY GENTLE ISABEL! 


FROM RICHARD THE SECOND, IN PRISON, TO HIS FAITHFUL 
QUEEN ISABELLE, IN FRANCE. 


BY MRS. CRAWFORD. 


Tuey told me thou wert changed, and smiled 
On others more than me, 
Aud haply I had been beguiled 
To think that such might be,— 
But that a voice within my breast, 
Did plead thy cause so well, 
It put to silence all the rest, 
My gentle Isabel. 


It told me, spirits chaste as thine, 
Were chary of their love ; 

Too delicate, too purely fine, 
Like common minds to rove ; 

And therefore ‘tis I love thee so, 
As words but poorly tell ; 

Ah! who like me thy heart can know 

My gentle Isabel ? 


Then let them tell me what they will, 
I'll never more believe, 

As fragrant flowers their balm distil, 
So memory shall leave,— 

So rich and sweet account of thee, 
As will for ever dwell, 

When thou art far away from me, 

My gentle Isabel. 


These stanzas were written for the beautiful Lrish Melody ‘* Grama- 
chree.” 
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THE PASHA OF MANY TALES.'—No. XV. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE KING'S OWN,” 


« MasHaALLan! God be praised, we are rid of that fellow and his 
doubts. I have been thinking, Mustapha, as I smoked the pipe of 
surmise, and arrived at the ashes of certainty, that a man who had 
so many doubts could not be a true believer. I wish I had sent him 
to the Mollahs ; we might have been amused with his being impaled, 
which is a rare object now-a-days.” 

« God is great,” replied Mustapha, “and a stake is a strong argu- 
ment, and would remove many doubts, But I have an infidel in the 
court-yard who telleth of strange things. He hath been caught like 
a wild beast; it is a Frank Galiongi, who hath travelled as far as that 
son of Shitan, Huckaback ; he was found in the streets, overpowered 
by the forbidden juice, after having beaten many of your Highness’s 
subjects, and the Cadi would have administered the bamboo, but he 
was as a lion, and he scattered the slaves as chaff, until he fell, and 
could not rise again. I have taken him from the Cadi, and brought 
him here. He speaketh but the Frankish tongue, but the Sun who 
shineth on me knoweth I have been in the Frank country, and In- 
shallah ! please the Lord, I can interpret his meaning.” 

“What sort of man may he be, Mustapha ?” 

“ He is a baj baj—a big belly—a stout man; he is an Anhunkher, 
a swallower of tron. He hath sailed in the war vessels of the Franks. 
He holdeth in one hand a bottle of the forbidden liquor, in the other, 
he shakes at those who would examine him, a thick stick. He hath 
a large handful of the precious weed which we use for our pipes in 
one of his cheeks, and his hair is hanging behind down to his waist 
ina rolled up mass, as thick as the arm of your slave.” 

“It is well—we will admit him; but let there be armed men at 
hand. Let me have a full pipe! God is great,” continued the Pasha, 
holding out his glass to be filled; “and the bottle is nearly empty. 
Place the guards, and bring in the infidel.” 

The guards in a few minutes brought into the presence of the 
Pasha, a stout-built English sailor, in the usual dress, and with a tail 
which hung down behind, below his waist. The sailor did not appear 
to like his treatment, and every now and then, as they pushed and 
dragged him in, turned to one side or the other, looking daggers at 
those who conducted him. He was sober, although his eyes bore 
testimony to recent intoxication, and his face, which was manly and 
handsome, was much disfigured by an enormous quid of tobacco in 
his right cheek, which gave him an appearance of natural deformity. 
As soon as he was near enough to the Pasha, the attendants let him 
go. Jack shook his jacket, hitched up his trowsers, and said, looking 
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furiously at them, “ Well, you beggars, have you done with me 
last 7” 

Mustapha addressed the sailor in English, telling him that he 
in the presence of his Highness the Pasha. 

* What, that old chap, mufed up in shawls and furs—is he the 
Pasha? Well, I don't think much o’ he;” and the sailor turned his 
eyes round the room, gaping with astonishment, and_ perfectly un. 
mindful how very near he was to one who could cut off his head or 
his tail, by a single movement of his hand. 

* What say eth the F rank, Mustapha ?” inquired the Pasha. 

“ He is struck dumb with astonishment at the splendour of your 
majesty, and all that he beholds.” 

‘It is well said, by Allah!” 

“ T suppose I may just as well come to an anchor,” said the sailor, 
suiting the action to the word, and dropping down on the mats, 
“ There,” continued he, folding his legs in imitation of the Turks, 
“as its the fashion to have a cross in your hawse in this here 
country, | can be a bit of a lubber as well as yourselves, I wouldn't 
mind if I blew a cloud, as well as you, old fusty- -musty. 

“ What does the Giaour say? What son of a dog is this, to sit in 
our presence 7” exclaimed the Pasha. 

“ He saith,” replied Mustapha, ‘that in his country no one dare 
stand in the presence of the Frankish king; and overcome by his 
humility, his legs refuse their office, and he ake to the dust. before 
you. it is even as he sayeth, for I have travelled in their country, 
and such is the custom of that uncivilized nation. Mashallah! but 
he lives in awe and trembling.” 

* By the beard ef the prophet, he does not appear to show it out- 
W ardly,” replied the Pasha ; “but that may be the custom also.” 

“ Be chesm on my eyes, be it,” replied Mustapha, * it is even so. 
Frank,” said Mustapha, “the Pasha has sent for you that he may hear 
an account of all the wonderful things which you have seen. You 
must tell lies, and you will have gold.” 

‘Tell lies! that is, spin a yarn; well, I can do that, but my 
aid s baked with thirst, and without a drop of something, the devil 
a yarn from me, and so you may tell the old Billy-goat, perched up 
there.” 

“What sayeth the son of Shitan,” demanded the Pasha, impa- 
tiently. 

‘The unbeliever declareth that his tongue is glued to his mouth 
from the terror of your Highness’s presence. He fainteth after water 
to restore him, and enable him to speak.” 

* Let him be ted,” rejoined the Pasha. 

But Mustapha had heard enough to know that the sailor would not 
be content with the pure element. He therefore continued, “ Your 
slave must tell you, that in the country of the Franks, they drink 
nothing but the fire water, in which the true believers but occa 
sion lly venture to indulge.” 

Allah acbar! nothing but fire water? What then do they do 
with common water 7" 

“* They have none but from heaven—the rivers are all of the same 
strength.” 
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« Mashallah, how wonderful is God! I would we had a river here. 
Let some be procured, then, for I wish to hear his story.” 

A bottle of brandy was sent for, and handed to the sailor, who put 
it to his mouth, and the quantity he took of it before he removed the 
bottle to recover his breath, fully convinced the Pasha that Musta- 
pha’s assertions were true. 

«Come, that’s not so bad,” said the sailor, putting the bottle down 
between his legs; “and now I'll be as good as my word, and I'll spin 
old Billy a yarn as long as the maintop-bowling.” 

« What sayeth the Giaour ?” interrupted the Pasha. 

«That he is about to lay at your Highness’s feet the wonderful 
events of his life, and trusts that his face will be whitened before he 
quits your sublime presence. Frank, you may proceed ——” 

« To lie till I'm black in the face—well, since you wish it ; but old 
chap, my name arn't Frank. It happens to be Bill; howsomever, it 
warn't a bad guess for a Turk; and now I’m here, I'd just like to ax 
you a question. We had a bit of a hargument the other day, when I 
was in a frigate up the Dardanelles, &’s to what your religion might 
be. Jack Soames said that you warn't Christians, but that if you 
were, you could only be Catholics; but I don’t know how he could 
know any thing about it, seeing that he had not been more than seven 
weeks on board of a man-of-war. What may you be—if I may make 
sobold as to ax the question ?” P 

“What does he say ¢” inquired the Pasha, impatiently. 

“ He savs,” interrupted Mustapha, “that he was not so fortunate 
as tobe born in the country of the true believers, but in an island full 
of fog and mist, where the sun never shines, and the cold is so in- 
tense, that the water from heaven is hard and cold as a flint.” 

“That accounts for their not drinking it. Mashallah, God is 
great! Let him proceed.” 

“The Pasha desires me to say, that our religion is, that there is 
but one God, and Mahomet is his prophet, and begs that you will go 
on with your story.” 

“ Never heard of the chap—never mind—here’s saw wood.” 


I was born at Shields, and bred to the sea, served my time out of that 
port, and got a birth on board a small vessel fitted out from Liverpool 
lor the slave trade. We made the coast, unstowed our beads, spirits, 
and gunpowder, and very soon had a cargo on board; but the day after 
we sailed for the Havannah, the dysentery broke out among the niggers— 
no wonder, seeing how they were stowed, poor devils, head and tail, like 
pilchards in a cask. We opened the hatches and brought part of them on 
deck, but it was no use, they died like rotten sheep, and we tossed over- 
board about thirty a day. Many others who were alive jumped over- 
board, and we were followed by a shoal of sharks, splashing, and dart- 
ing, and diving, and tearing the bodies, yet warm, and revelling in the 
hot and bloody water. At last they were all gone, and we turned back 
tothe coast to get a fresh supply. We were within a day's sail of the 
land, when we saw two boats on our weather bow ; they made signals to 
us, and we found them to be full of men; we hove to, and took them on 
board, and then it was that we discovered that they had belonged to a 
‘rench schooner in the same trade, which had started a plank, and had 
cone down like a shot, with all the niggers in the hold. 
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** Now, give the old gentleman the small change of that, while | 
just whet my whistle.” 

Mustapha having interpreted, and the sailor having taken a swig at 
the bottle, he proceeded. 


We didn’t much like having these French beggars on board, and jt 
yasn't without reason, for they were as many as we were. The very first 
night they were overheard by a negro who belonged to us, and had learnt 
French, making a plan for overpowering us, and taking possession of the 
vessel ; so when we heard that, their doom was sealed. We gathered ‘en 
on deck, put the hatches over some, seized those on deck, and— in half ay 
hour, they all walked a plank. 


* I do not understand what you mean,” said Mustapha. 


That's ‘cause you're a lubber of a Jandsman. The long and short of 
walking a plank is just this. We passed a wide plank over the gunnel, 
greasing it well at the outer end, led the Frenchmen up to it blind. 
folded, and wished them “ bon voyage”’ in their own lingo, just out of 
politeness. They walked on till they toppled into the sea, and the sharks 
didn’t refuse them, though they prefer a nigger to any thing else. 


“ What does he say, Mustapha?” interrupted the Pasha. Mus- 
tapha interpreted. 
* Good; I should like to have seen that,” replied the Pasha. 


Well, as soon as we were rid of the Frenchmen, we made our port, 
and soon had another cargo on board, and after a good run, got safe to 
the Havannah, where we sold our slaves; but I didn’t much like the 
sarvice, so I cut the schooner, and sailed home in summer, and got back 
safe to England. There I fell in with Betsey, and as she proved a re. 
gular out and outer, I spliced her; and a famous w edding we had of it, 
as long as the rhino Gea but that wasn’t long, the more’s the pity ; so 
I went to sea for more. When I came back after my trip, I found that 
Bet hadn't behaved quite so well as she might have done, so I cut my 
stick, and went away from her altogether. 


“ Why didn't you put her in a sack?” inquired the Pasha, when 
Mustapha e xplained. . 


“ Put her head in a bag—no, she wasn’t so ugly as all that,” re- 
plied the sailor‘ Howsomever, to coil away.’ 


I joined a privateer brig, and after three cruizes I had plenty of money, 
and determined to have another spell on shore, that I might get rid of it. 
Then I picked up Sue, and spliced again ; but, Lord bless your heart, 
she turned out a re; gular-built tart: 1r—nothing but fight fight, scratch 
scratch, all day long, till I wished her at old Scratch. I was tired of her, 
and Sue had taken a fancy to another chap; so says she one day, “ As 
we both be of the same mind, why don’t you sell me, and then we may 
part in a respectable manner.” I agrees, and I puts a halter round her 
neck, and leads her to the market-place, the chap following to buy her. 
“Who bids for this woman?” says I. 

“ T do,” says he. 

“What will you give?” 

“ Half-a-crown,” says he. 

« Will you throw a glass of grog into the bargain ?” 

“< Yes, ” says he. 2 

‘Then she’s yours; and I wish you much joy of your bargain.’ 
I nial the rope to him, and he leads her off. 
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« How much do you say he sold his wife for?” said the Pasha to 
Mustapha, when this part of the story was repeated to him. 

« A piastre, and a drink of the fire water,” replied the vizier. 

« Ask him if she was handsome?” said the Pasha. 

« Handsome,” replied the sailor to Mustapha’s inquiry ; “ yes, she 
was as pretty a craft to look at as you may set your eyes upon; fine 
round counter—clean run—swelling bows—good figure head, and 
hair enough for a mermaid.” 

« What does he say ?” inquired the Pasha. 

« The Frank declareth that her eyes were bright as those of the 
gazelle—that her eyebrows were as one—her waist as that of the 
cyprus—her face as the full moon, and that she was fat as the houris 
that await the true believers.” 

“« Mashallah! all for a piastre. Ask him, Mustapha, if there are 
more wives to be sold in that country ?” 

“ More,” replied the sailor in reply to Mustapha; “ you may have 
aship full in an hour. There’s many a fellow in England who would 
give a handful of coin to get rid of his wite.” 

* We will make further inquiry, Mustapha; it must be looked to. 
Say I not well?” 

“It is well said,” replied Mustapha. “ My heart is burnt as roast 
meat at the recollection of the women of the country; who are, in- 
deed, as he hath described, houris to the sight. Proceed, Yaha Bibi, 
my friend, and tell his———” 

“Yaw Bibby! I told you my name was Bill, not Bibby; and I 
never yaws from my course, although I heaves to sometimes, as I do 
now, to take in provisions.” The sailor took another swig, wiped his 
mouth with the back of his hand, and continued. “ Now for a good 
lie.” 

I sailed in a brig for the Brazils, and a gale came on, that I never seed 
the like of. We were obliged to have three men stationed to hold the 
captain’s hair on his head, and a little boy was blown over the moon, and 


slid down by two or three of her beams till he caught the mainstay, and 
never hurt himself. 


“ Good,” said Mustapha, who interpreted. 
“ By the beard of the prophet, wonderful!” exclaimed the Pasha. 


Well, the gale lasted for a week, and at last one night, when 1 was at 
the helm, we dashed on the rocks of a desolate island. I was pitched 
right over the mountains, and fell into the sea on the other side of the 
island. I swam on shore, and got into a cave, where I fell tast asleep. 
The next morning I found that there was nothing to eat except rats, and 
they were plentiful ; but they were so quick, that I could not catch them. 
I walked about, and at last discovered a great many rats together ; they 
were at a spring of water, the only one, as I afterwards found, on the 
island. Rats can’t do without water; and I thought I should have 
them there. I filled up the spring, all but a hole which I sat upon the 
top of. When the rats came again, I filled my mouth with water, and 
held it wide open; they ran up to drink, and I caught their heads in my 
teeth, and thus I took as many as I wished. 


“ Aferin, excellent!” cried the Pasha, as soon as this was ex- 
plained. 
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Well, at last a vessel took me off, and I wasn’t sorry for it, for ray 
rats are not very good eating. I went home again, and IL had’nt been op 
shore more than two hours, when who should I see but my first wife. 
Bet, with a robin-redbreast in tow. “ That’s he!” says she. | gave 
fight, but was nabbed and put into limbo, to be tried for what they call 
biggery, or having a wife too much. 


“How does he mean? desire him to explain,” said the Pasha, 
after Mustapha had conveyed the intelligence. Mustapha obeyed. 

‘In our country one wife is conside red a man’s allowance; and he 
is not to take more, that every Jack may have his Jill. I had spliced 
two, so they tried me, and sent me to Botany Bay for life.” 

This explanation puzzled the Pasha. “ How—what sort of a 
country must it be, when a man cannot have two wives? — Inshallah! 
please the Lord, we may have hundreds in our harem? Does he not 
laugh at our beards with lies? Is this not all dosh, nothing ?” 

“ It is even so, as the Frank speaketh,” replied Mustapha. “ The 
king of the country can take but one wife. Be chesm, on my eyes 
be it, if it is not the truth.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the Pasha, “ what are they but infidels? They 
deserve to have no more. Houris are for the faithful. May their 
fathers’ graves be defiled! Let the Giaour proceed.” 


Well, I was started for the other side of the water, and got there 
safe enough, as I hope one day to get to heaven, wind and weather per- 
mitting ; but I had no idea of working without pay, so one fine morning 
I slipt away into the woods, where I remained with three or four more 
for six months. We lived upon kangaroos, and another odd little animal, 
and got on pretty well. 


“What may the dish of kangaroos be composed of?” inquired 
Miusti apha, in obedience to the Pasha. 
*’Posed of ! why a dish of kangaroos be made of kangaroos to be 
sure.” 


But I'll be dished if I talked about any thing but the animal, which 
we had some trouble to kill; for it stands on its big tail, and fights with 
all four feet. Moreover, it be otherwise a strange beast ; for its young 
ones pop out of its stomach, and then pop in again, hi ving a place 
there on purpose, just like the great hole in the bow of a ston He ship ; 
and as for the other little animal, it swims in the ponds, lays eggs, and 
has a duck’s bill, yet still it be covered all over with hair like a beast. 


The Vizier interrupted. “ By the prophet, but he laughs at our 
beards!" exclaimed the Pasha angrily. « These are foolish lies. 
* You must not tell the Pasha such foolish lies. He will be 


angry,” said Mustapha. “ Tell lies, but they must be good lies.” 
“ Well, I'll be —-,” a er the sailor, “ if the old beggar don't 


doubt the only part which is true out of the whole yarn. Well, ! 
will try another good un to please him.” 


After I had been there about six months I was tired, and as there was 
only twenty thousand miles between that country and my own, I deter- 
mined to swim back. 
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« Mashallah! swim back—how many thousand miles!” exclaimed 
Mustapha. 
« Only twenty thousand—a mere nothing.” 


So one fine morning I throws a young kangaroo on my shoulder, and 
off I starts. I swam for three months night and day, and then feeling a 
little tired, I laid toon my back, and then I set off again; but by this 
time I was so covered with barnacles, that I made but little way. So I 
stopped at Ascension, scraped and cleaned myself, and then, after feeding 
fora week on turtle, just to keep the scurvy out of my bones, I set off 
again; and as I passed the Gut, I thought I might just as well put in 
here; and here I arrived, sure enough, yesterday about three bells in 
the morning watch, after a voyage of five months and three days. 


When Mustapha translated all this to the Pasha, the latter was 
lost in astonishment. ‘ Allah Caba! God is every where! Did you 
ever hear of such a swimmer? ‘Twenty thousand miles—tive months 
and three days! It is a wonderful story! Let his mouth be filled 
with gold.” 

Mustapha intimated to the sailor the unexpected compliment about 
to be conferred on him, just as he had finished the bottle, and rolled 
itaway on one side. “ Well, that be a rum way of paying a man. 
[have it heard said that a fellow pursed up his mouth; but I never 
afore heard of a mouth being a purse. Howsomever, all's one for 
that; only, dye see, if you are about to stow it away in bulk, it 
may be just as well to get rid of the dumnage.” ‘The sailor put his 
thumb and forefinger into the cheek, and pulled out his enormous 
quid of tobacco. “ There now, I'm ready, and don't be afraid of 
choking me.” One of the attendants then thrust several pieces of 
gold into the sailor's mouth, who spitting them all out into his hat, 
jumped on his legs, made a jerk of his head with a kick of the leg 
behind to the Pasha; and declaring that he was the funniest old 
beggar he had ever fallen in with, nodded to Mustapha, and hastened 
out of the Divan. 

“ Mashallah! but he swims well,” said the Pasha, breaking up the 
audience. 
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THE HANDELIAN COMMEMORATION. 





BY SALLY SMITH, OF CABBAGE COURT, PETTY FRANCE, SPINSTER., 


“ Ooryainy, dear, good gracious me! what sights o’ people to be sure’ 

Here’s a hundred thousand million at least: I’m cert’n there can't by 
few'r. 

What lots of heads! who can count ‘em? I never see sech a sight in al) 
my life— 

Except once at a Trades’ Union meeting, and once when Tom Styles was 
hung for murdering his wife. 

Well, I never expected ever to see sech a sight as this—I’m sure I didn’t 
this morning, 

When I jest stept across to Mr. Balls’s, to redeem my spectacles, as Bil! 
had been pawning : 

And coming quite promiskusly by the old abbey, see a great crowd a-goin 
to commemorate Mr. Handle ; 

So thought I'd jest stop and see what was to be seen—which in a woma 
is no seandal— 

And, crushing and cramming among the rest, jest like at Doory Lane o 
Common Garden, 

At last I slipt in with a large party, without ever paying a single fard’n. 


* Pray, can you tell me, sir, which is Mr. Handle ? is that him standing 

there in the middle?” 

“No, marm, that’s Mr. Bishop.”—* That Mr. Bishop! well, this is th 
the first time I ever see a bishop play on the fiddle. 

I always thought they never did nothink at all—at least, I’m sure I’ve 
heard it said— 

Except voting against reform, and now and then patting rows of littl 
b’ys and gals on the head. 

Lawk! who's a coming now? why, if it isn’t his most gracious majesty, 
as sure as fate ; 

Well, I hear he was to come—him, and the queen, and all the royal family 
in sti ite. 

© aye, that’s the king, sure enough, God bless his royal old soul! 

T hough I wish he'd take the taxes off soap, and candles, and sugar, and 
coffee, and snuff, and tea, and coal. 

How like he is to his pictur here on this new sixpenny bit! 

It’s the very moral on him, I declare: no likeness could ever be better hit. 

That's his most gracious nose, to the very life; and that’s jest his majesty § 
double chin. 

But they've only gev his royal highness one eye—I suppose they couldnt 
get the other in: , 

Or p'rhaps he was shooting when he was tuk, and so had got one of 
shut. 

Well, it may be right for aught I know ; but he certainly looks a rum cut. 

And what's that round his head? a w reath of artificials, I do declare! 

Well, I must say I don’t think sech things as them are fitting a king © 
wear. ‘ ; 

I’m glad he hasn’t got ‘em on to-day, however. Look ! now his majesty * 
sot down! 

But what's that in his hand? what, I do declare. Lawk! what's £0! 

with his crown ? 
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| thought kings always wore crowns instead of hats—-but p rhaps his 
majesty can't bear 

It this hot, sultry weather ; and, after all, 1 dussay crowns are none sech 

light wear! . 


“Hark! there goes the organ—what a row !—I'm blest if it aint jest 

for all the world like thunder: ; 

| never see sech a big un in all my born days—who have they got to turn 
it, | wonder ! , re 

Mr. Hc = Ue, | suppose—but it’s quite unpossible to say, in sech a noise 
and a pother, , 

Which is him and which isn’t-—-what with the fiddles, and drums, and 
trumpets, and one thing or another. 

Pray, who are them gentlemen and ladies in front ? some of the singers ! 
well, bless me for a riglar old cake, 

if I didn’t take ‘em for lords and ladies, and earls and marquises—anid 
no mistake. 

Well, you may laugh if you like: but only look at that chap with the 
Monmouth Street nose and black wig! 

Could anybody in their seven senses ever expect to see a singer look so 
honcommon big ? | 

However, I shan’t believe it till I see him with my own eyes and my own 
ears a beginning to sing, , ; 

And then, perhaps—well, blow me if he don’t look twenty times more 
prouder than the king. 


Hollo! now they're off—heads nodding, elbows wagging, feet stamping, 
eyes winking, 
Fiddles squeaking, drums rolling, trumpets braying, cymbals clashing, 
triangles clinking, 
Voices bellowing, men, women, and children, one atop of another, I never 
see sech a crew: 


But as for the tune, to my mind it don’t half come up to The Bonnets of 


Blue. 

There’s an old gentleman in front, too, seems to think pretty near the 
same thing ; 

For he says he remembers the old commemoration, when poor old George 
the Third was king: 

And he swears this is nothink but a mere nothink at all compared with 
that ; and I understand 

He has wrote some verses to prove it, and how every art in the land 

Is sunk and degraded since then—how every individual thing now worse is 

han it was fifty years ago—I wonder whether he includes his own 
verses ? 

But silence! for somebody's a going to sing solo: why, if it aint Miss 

_ Stephens, I do declare. 

What is she going to sing, I wonder—ailow me, marm, to look at your 

_ book—O! Angels ever bright and fair. 

Well, I wish her well through it, for it always was a very great favourite 
of mine; 

And I've often heard our Tommy play it on the Pandean pipes, which 

_ Teally he does it quite divine : 

For, though I say it that shouldn’t say it, there’s not a better player be- 
twixt here and Camberwell Green, 

Partickler since he’s tuk to the sacreds out of Charles Knight’s Penny 
Musical Magazine. 
But why don’t she begin, I wonder! I quite long to hear her musical 

throat.” 
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* Why, she has begun five minutes ago.” — Indeed, marm! why, I never 
hear a single note. 

And I'm sure his most gracious majesty couldn't hear no more than me— 
it’s really quite a vexation. 

Ah! says the old gentleman in front, it was’nt thus fifty year ago—we 
could hear every note last commemoration. 

Well, I'm wlad it’s over: but what’s coming next—a mass? Well, by 
the pope s holy toe, 

1 wonder what his disgrace of Newcastle would say, if he was to come 
for to know, 

And Sir Andrew Agnew, and the right reverend the bench of bishops—hy 
Job, they'd set up a pretty squall, 

And swear we was going to revolutionise church and state, and king and 
queen, and the Fitzclarences, and all. 


“ But who’s that coming this way, I wonder! Some grand, high-bor, 

W illiam-the-conqueror duchess, no doubt. 

Well, it’s no use coming here with her fine plumes, making sech a dust 
and a rout ; 

And smelling all lavender water, and otto of roses, and bergamotte, and 
© de Colon: 

For there's not room to stick a pin—much less sech a bustle as she's 
goton. 

And only jest luk at her sleeves, they're as big as two children, I vow 
and declare : 

And see what a precious lot of fandanglements she’s got stuck about in 
her hair! 

And what a downright scandal to be rouged in that way, for a woman of 
her years: 

And luk at her ear-rings—as long as my finger—I wonder she aint ashamed 
of her ears. 

You can’t come here, marm, I tell you: sir, don’t talk to me of your 
two-guinea tickets and reserved seats! 

I've as good a rights here as any duke or duchess as ever walked Lunnon 
streets ; 

And I won't stir a peg for nobody. Hollo! gently sir, will you? or 
you ll tear my best gownd! 

Well, well: let her have her seat, and be blow’d—I suppose there’s others 
to be found. 

Come, come, mister steward—or director—or whatever you call your- 
self—let you to know, 

I'm not a going to be stuck up, with the cherubims and seraphims, in the 
very back row. 

I'll see you and your commemoration hang’d first—and you may tell Mr. 
Handle, so if you choose: oe 

For it’s like his impudence, and yours too, turning ginteel people at hisa 
out of their pews. 

And this I will say—for I don’t vally nayther you nor your anger a ducks 
feather — 

You did well to have your fine to-do in the nave, for it’s nothink but 4 

riglar navish piece of work altogether.” 
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A SEA-SCAPE. 


Ir was at the latter part of the month of June, in the year 179-, 
that the angry waves of the Bay of Biscay were gradually subsiding, 
after a gale of wind as violent as it was unusual at that period of the 
year. Still they rolled heavily, and, at times, the wind blew up again 
in fitful, angry gusts, as if it would fain renew the elemental combat ; 
but each effort was more feeble, and the dark clouds which had been 
summoned to the storm, now fled in every quarter before the power- 
ful rays of the sun, that burst their masses asunder with a glorious 
flood of light and heat. And, as he poured down his resplendent 
beams, piercing deep into the waters of that portion of the Atlantic 
to which we now refer, with the exception of one object, hardly visi- 
ble, it was, as at creation, a vast circumference of water, bounded by 
the fancied canopy of heaven. We have said, with the exception of 
one object, for in the centre of this picture, so simple, yet so sublime, 
composed of the three great elements, there was a remnant of the 
fourth, We say a remnant, for it was but the hull of a vessel, dis- 
masted, water-logged, its upper deck only floating occasionally above 
the waves, when a transient repose from their still violent undulation 
permitted it to re-assume its position. But this was seldom; one 
moment it was deluged by the seas, which broke and poured over on 
its gunwale, and the next, it rose from its submersion, as the water 
escaped from over its sides. 

How many thousands of vessels—how many millions of property 
have been abandoned, and eventually consigned to the all-veceiving 
depths of the ocean, from ignorance or from fear! What a mine of 
wealth must lie buried in its sands, what riches lie entangled amongst 
its rocks, or remain suspended in its unfathomable gulf, where the 
compressed fluid is equal in gravity to that which it encircles, there 
to remain secured in its embedment from corruption and decay, until 
the destruction of the universe, and the return of chaos. Yet im- 
mense as the accumulated loss must be, the major part has been oc- 
casioned from an ignorance of one of the first laws of nature, that of 
specific gravity. The vessel to which we have referred, was, to all 
appearance, in a situation of as extreme hazard as that of a drowning 
man clinging to a single rope-yarn, yet in reality she was more secure 
from descending to the gulf below, than many lifted gallantly on the 
waters, their occupants dismissing all fear, and only calculating upon 
their quick arrival into port. 

The Circassian had sailed from New Orleans, a gallant ship, and 
well furnished, with a cargo, the major part of which consisted of 
cotton. The captain was, in the usual acceptation of the term, a good 
sailor, the crew were hardy and able seamen. As they crossed the 
Atlantic, they had encountered the gale to which we have referred, 
were driven down into the Bay of Biscay, dismasted, and for many 
days buffetted by the waves, until she sprang a leak, which baffled 
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all their exertions to keep under. It was now five days since the 
frightened crew had quitted the vessel in two of her boats, one 9 
which had swamped, and every soul that occupied it had perished, 
not one hundred yards from the wreck; the fate of the other was 
uncertain. 

We said that the crew had deserted the vessel, but we did not 
ussert that every existing being had been removed out of her. Had 
such been the case, we should not have taken up the reader's time in 
describing inanimate matter. It is life that we portray, and life 
there still was, in the shattered hull thus abandoned to the mockery 
of the ocean. In the caboose of the Circassian, that is, in the cook. 
ing-house, secured on deck before the mainmast, and which fortunately 
had been so well fixed as to resist the force of the breaking waves, 
remained three beings, a man, a woman, and a child. The two first 
mentioned were of that inferior race which have, for so long a period, 
been procured from the sultry Afric coast, to toil, but reap not for 
themselves; the child wiich lay at the breast of the female, was of 
European blood, now indeed deadly pale, as it attempted in vain to 
draw sustenance from its exhausted nurse, down whose sable cheeks 
the tears coursed, as she occasionally pressed the infant to her breast, 
or turned it round to leeward to screen it from the spray, which 
dashed over them at each returning swell. Indifferent to all else, 
save her little charge, she spoke not, although she shuddered with the 
cold, as the water washed her knees each time that the hull was 
careened into the wave. Cold and terror had produced a change in 
her complexion, which now wore a yellow, or sort of copper hue. 

The male, who was her companion, sat opposite to her, upon the 
iron range, which once had been the receptacle of light and heat, but 
was now but a weary seat to a drenched and worn-out wretch. He, 
too, had not spoken for many hours; with the muscles of his face re- 
laxed, his thick lips pouting far in advance of his collapsed cheeks, 
his high cheek bones, prominent as budding horns, his eyes displaying 
little but their whites, he appeared to be an object of greater misery 
than the female, whose thoughts were directed to the infant, and not 
unto herself. Yet his feelings were still acute, although his faculties 
appeared to be deadened by excess of suffering. 

“ Eh, me!” cried the negro woman, faintly, after a long silence, 
her head falling back with extreme exhaustion. Her companion 
made no reply, but roused at the sound of her voice, bent forward, 
slided open the door a little, and looked out to windward. The heavy 
spray dashed into his glassy eyes, and obscured his vision ; he groaned, 
and tell back into his former position. “ What you tink, Coco?” 
inquired the negress, covering up more carefully the child, as she 
sunk her head down upon it. A look of despair, and a shudder from 
cold and hunger, were the only reply. 

It was then about eight o'clock in the morning, and the swell of the 
ocean was subsiding fast. At noon the warmth of the sun was con 
municated to them, through the planks of the caboose, while its rays 
poured a small stream of vivid light through the chinks of the closed 
door. The negro appeared gradually to revive ; at last he rose, and 
with some difficulty contrived again to slide open the door. The sea 
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had now subsided, and but occasionally broke over the vessel: care- 
fully holding on by the door jambs, he gained the outside, that he 
might survey the horizon. 

«What you see, Coco?” said the female, observing from the ca- 
hoose that his eyes were fixed upon a certain quarter. 

«So help me God, me tink me see something; but ab so much 
salt water in um eye, me no see clear,” replied Coco, rubbing away 
the salt, which had crystallized on his face during the morning. 

« What you tink um like, Coco ?” 

« Only one bit of cloud,” replied he, entering the caboose, and re- 
suming his seat upon the grate, with a heavy sigh. 

«Eh, me!” cried the negress, who had uncovered the child to 
look at it, and whose little powers were sinking fast. “ Poor lilly 
Massa Eddard, him look very bad indeed—him die very soon, I fear. 
Look, Coco, no ab breath.” 

The child’s head fell back from the breast, and it appeared to be 
lifeless. 

« Judy, you no ab milk for piccaninny—suppose um no ab milk, 
how can live. Eh! stop, Judy, me put lilly finger in um mouth, sup- 
pose Massa Eddard no dead, him pull.” 

“ Coco inserted his finger into the child’s mouth, and felt a slight 
drawing pressure. ‘ Judy,” cried Coco, “ Massa Eddard no dead yet. 
Try now, suppose you ab lilly drop oder side.” 

Poor Judy shook her head mournfully, and a tear rolled down her 
cheek; she was aware that nature was exhausted. ‘ Coco,” said she, 
wiping her cheek with the back of her hand, “me give me heart 
blood for Massa Eddard, but no ab milk—all gone.” 

This forcible expression of love for the child, which was used by 
Judy, gave an idea to Coco. He drew his knife out of his pocket, 
and very coolly sawed through his fore finger. The blood flowed and 
trickled down to the extremity, which he applied to the mouth of the 
infant. 

“See, Judy, Massa Eddard suck—him not dead,” cried Coco, 
chuckling at the fortunate result of the experiment, and forgetting at 
the moment their almost hopeless situation. 

The child revived by the strange sustenance, gradually recovered 
its powers, and in a few minutes it pulled at the finger with a certain 
degree of vigour. 

“ Look, Judy, how Massa Eddard take it,” continued Coco. “Pull 
away, Massa Eddard, pull away. Coco ab ten finger, and take long 
while suck em all dry.” But the child was soon satisfied, and fell 
asleep in the arms of Judy. 

“Coco, suppose you go see again,” observed Judy. The negro 
again crawled out, and again he scanned the horizon. 

“ So help me God, this time me tink, Judy——yes, so help me God 
me see a ship!” cried Coco, joyfully. ; 

Eh!” screamed Judy, faintly, with delight ; “den Massa Eddard 
no die.” 

“ Yes, so help me God—he come dis way!” and Coco, who ap- 
peared to have recovered a portion of his former strength and activity, 
clambered on the top of the caboose, where he sat, cross-legged, 
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waving his yellow handkerchief, with the hope of attracting the at. 
tention of those on board, for he knew that it was very possible thay 
an object only floating level with the water's edge might escape 
notice. 

As it fortunately happened, the frigate, for such she was, continued 
her course directly for the wreck, although it had not been perceived 
by the look-out men at the mast-heads, whose eyes were directed to 
the line of the horizon. In less than an hour, our little party were 
threatened with a new danger, that of being run over by the frigate, 
which was now within a cables’ length of them, driving the seas before 
her in one wide extended foam, as she pursued her rapid and im. 
petuous course. Coco shouted to his utmost, and fortunately attracted 
the notice of the men who were on the bowsprit, stowing away the 
foretopmast-staysail, which had been hoisted up to dry after the 
gale. 

‘¢ Starboard, hard,” was roared out. 

“‘ Starboard it is,” was the reply from the quarter-deck, and the 
helm was shifted without inquiry, as it always is on board of a man- 
of-war, although at the same time, it behoves people to be rather 
careful how they pass such an order, without being prepared with a 
subsequent and most satisfactory explanation. 

The topmast studding-sail flapped and fluttered, the foresail shivered, 
and the jib filled as the frigate rounded to, narrowly missing the 
wreck, which was now under the bows, so rocking in the white foam 
of the agitated waters, that it was with difficulty that Coco could, by 
clinging to the stump of the mainmast, retain his elevated position. 
The frigate shortened sail, hove to, and lowered down a quarter-boat, 
and in less than five minutes Coco, Judy, and the infant, were rescued 
trom their awful situation. Poor Judy, who had borne up against all 
for the sake of the child, placed it in the arms of the officer who 
rescued them, and then fell back in a state of insensibility, in which 
condition she was carried on board. Coco, as he took his place in the 
stern sheets of the boat, gazed wildly round him, and then broke out 
into peals of extravagant laughter, which continued without inter- 
mission, and were the only replies which he could give to the inter- 
rogatories of the quarter-deck, until he fell down in a swoon, and was 
entrusted to the care of the surgeon. 

Again the frigate dashed through the waters with a flowing sheet, 
the captain’s cow was milked at an unusual hour for Master E Edward, 
and now that they are all asleep in their cots, under the half- deck, 
we will take this opportunity of informing our readers, that this is 
only a Fragment, and cetera desunt. 
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EARLY POETRY OF LORD BYRON’S 
T'o the Editor of the Metropolitan Magavine. 


London, June 20th, 1834. 
Sir, 
Tax enclosed lines I have transcribed from what has been shown to me 
asan early and unpublished manuscript of Lord Byron. That it is an 
unpublished one, | think 1 can myself vouch for, being pretty well ac- 
quainted with his Lordship’s works, and never having seen it; but that 
itis really and genuinely his, I cannot so certainly answer for. The 
manuscript, as I have seen it, bears strong marks of the originality of 
the noble author, and this has principally induced me to give it credit, 
and I have therefore copied it literally and verbatim. I leave it, however, 
with you, sir, as yon, perhaps, will be better able to determine.* 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Musavus. 


in the hour when the wearied spirit sinks 
Beneath its weight of woe, 

And the bleeding heart affrighted shrinks 
From the oft-repeated blow ; 

When the brain is seared and the soul opprest 
With a sickening, deadly chill, 

And the agony of the mind distrest, 
Hath more than power to kill. 


II. 


QO! what is it then that can all bedim, 
What ray may of hope remain, 

And what the last drop which fills to the brim 
The burning chalice of pain? 

And what is the last and the final stroke, 
Which the wreck of the soul makes sure,t 

As the whirlwind uproots the blasted oak, 
Which the lightning had seared before? 


Il}. 


©! it is, and I feel it now, to see 
The friend whom we long have loved, 

The heart which we fondly deemed would be 
Through all and for ever unmoved ; 

To see the friend whom we love turn back, 
To feel the estranged heart, 

And to prove in affection the bitterest rack, 
That a torture could e’er impart. 


* We are only able to determine that if it be Lord Byron's poetry, 1 must be 
very early poetry indeed.— Editor. 
t Underlined in the original manuscript. 
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Karly Poetry of Lord Byron. 
IV. 
O my friend! for I still must call thee so, 
Though thou now canst cast me off, 
My heart could have borne its weight of woe, 
And the sneer and the worldlings scoff, 
With a sigh, though deep, could have yielded up, 
And dismissed with a passing tear, 
W hatever else there had been of hope, 
And all that had once been dear. 


V. 


But that thou (O God!) should’st wound the heart 


That confiding with boundless faith, 
Was bared to the ne’er expected dart, 
That now works in it worse than death ;— 


That thou could’st have coldly wrought such wreck 


In a bosom so wholly thine, 
And the heart thus have torn, which for thy sake 
Had dared ev’n its life to resign. 


Vi. 
Alas! ’twas a thought which in bitterest mood, 
Nor doubt, nor suspicion, would own, 
To darken the soul with a prospect so rude, 
By the hand it so loved, thus undone. 
The sneer of the world, and the censure unkind, 
The friend that acquaintance denies, 
And O, what is bitterest still to the mind, 
The pity of those we despise. 


VII. 
These, these, and what else on misfortune attend, 
Of just or unjust I had seen, 
But in pride of my soul I had dared not to bend, 
Upheld by a spirit within ; 
But O, since thy hand too dooms me a grave, 
In league with the foes of my soul, 
No more can my spirit its agony brave, 
Or the rage of its tempest controul. 


VIII. 
Farewell! and ‘tis still in affection I speak, 
In grief, not in anger, farewell ; 


And though ‘tis thy hand that now dooms it to break, 


Still my heart it can bid thee farewell. 
May God and thy own heart forgive, 

The wreck that thou’st wrought upon mine, 
And still in my prayer shalt thou live, 
That such anguish may never be thine. 
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IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT.' 
A TRUE STORY. 


Tus captain, who was a very domestic man, and had a turn for agri- 
culture, dispositions that ill-accorded with a single life, married a second 
time a distant relation of his own, a most amiable woman, who had 
heen the friend and companion of his former lady. With this lady, on the 
wreck of an already shattered fortune, he retired to a cottage in Middle- 
sex, about five miles from London, where, having a small piece of ground, 
he indulged in his favourite pursuit of agriculture, oak otherwise em- 
loyed himself in domestic concerns ; smoking his own hams, brewing 
lis own ale, &c. &c.—leading a life of true domestic happiness and pas. 
toral simplicity, which, however, was but of short duration. A disap- 
pointment in some remittances from the West Indies, caused him to fall 
into arrears, and brought about his house those troublesome fellows called 
sheriff's officers, who meeting him one morning “ on the upland lawn,” 
communicated to him their unpleasant message, and over persuaded him 
toaccompany them to Newgate. He wrote to Mrs, B———, informing 
her of this untoward circumstance, but as the letter did not reach her till 
the next day, her anxiety and agitation were indescribable. On learn- 
ing his situation, she hastened to administer to him all the com- 
fort and consolation in her power, bringing with her little Jemmy, a 
lovely boy, not two years old, the fruit of his second marriage. Mrs. 
B——— having come in a coach, brought with her a fine ham, and half a 
dozen bottles of their home-brewed ale; part of the former was cooked 
for dinner, and the captain having invited Tomaso to dine with him, they 
made of this homely but excellent fare a delicious repast. After dinner, 
the conversation turned upon Dublin and its inhabitants, (a city in which 
Tomaso had spent some of his happiest days,) when it transpired that 
the captain’s brother, who had been in the same regiment with himself, 
had married a young lady whose family had been Tomaso’s most par- 
ticular friends, and whose brother had been his fellow-student at the 
Dublin Academy, and who afterwards became an eminent miniature 
painter, and died in India. 

This conversation and discovery, so purely accidental, greatly endeared 
Captain B———— to the author, as being so nearly allied to his early 
friend, the companion of his studies and amusements. After dining lux- 
uriously on some of the captain’s smoked ham, and quaffing a couple of 
hottles of the “‘nut brown ale,” we prepared for tea, over which we con- 
tinued a most agreeable and interesting conversation. Captain B———— 
knew much of the world and its ways, had seen service, and was a gen- 
tleman and a scholar. Such a man, in such a place, was an absolute 
treasure. But such is the uncertainty of human felicity, that the arrival 
ofa messenger with a letter to the captain from his landlord, at once put 
an end to the conference, and poisoned our delight. The purport of this 
letter was to inform the captain that he, (his —— having heard that 
his tenant was in a little trouble, he took the liberty of putting an execu- 
tion into his house. 

This communication had such an effect on the captain and his lady, 
that though the former had learned to bear the ills of life with becoming 
philosophy, this last stroke of adverse fortune wholly unmanned him. 


' Continued from p, 142. 
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He was quite “ chop-fallen,” as he now saw the cutting up of all his 
little comforts, and the annihilation of his domestic establishment. Afte; 
hastily taking a cup of tea, Mrs. B———, with little Jemmy in her arms 
set off for the place of their residence, near Walham Green, in hopes to 
conciliate this friend in need, and induce him to withdraw the execution, 
But no; Cerberus was not to be softened by soothing language or spe. 
cious promises, and the law was left to take its course. And as Hale 
says— 


“ The terrible law, when it fastens its paw, 
A poor man it gripes till he’s undone.” 


Although Captain B——— was in hourly expectation of remittances 
from the West Indies, which would more than cover all demands upon 
him, yet he had not any present available resources to ward off the blow, 
or repair the injury already done. On her arrival at the cottage, Mrs, 
B——— found a man in possession, who had taken his station in theiy 
best apartment, where he triumphantly sat, regaling himself with his 
pipe and a pot of porter. She did not attempt to remove, or even dis. 
turb this legalised usurper, but went to try what impression she could 
make upon the feelings or the reason of the landlord. But him she found 
inflexible. He had at his elbow one of those privy counsellors, who 
generally take the unpopular side of the question, and who seem to take 
veculiar pleasure in taunting or mortifying one of their own sex—namely, 
bis wife. This humane lady had just tasted the captain’s home-brewed 
ale, and had fixed a longing, lingering look on the well-smoked hams; 
and formed the selfish resolution of becoming proprietress of both. Find. 
ing that her negociation was likely to prove unsuccessful, Mrs. B—— 
requested that at least they would allow her to withdraw those desirable 
articles of provision, the ale and the hams; but no, madam had prede. 
termined to have them, and her fiat was imperative. Mrs. B——— even 
asked to be allowed to take a dozen bottles of the ale, to comfort her 
husband in his affliction, but to no purpose. The lady giving the casting 
vote, the goods and chattels of Captain B——— were consigned to the 
merciless mallet of the auctioneer. The landlord’s lady having in the 
first instance fixed her eyes on the good things, when asked by Mrs. 
B — to give up some of them, answered the request in the following 
elegant tirade. ‘‘ No, indeed, ma’am, I sha’n’t suffer nobody to touch 
that there ale but myself: I likes it.” This humane effusion terminated 
the negociation, and poor Mrs. B———, seeing that selfishness had 
superseded every other consideration in the gentle bosom of her landlady, 
returned to her imprisoned husband, quite dejected. 

In a few days the expected remittance arrived ; but arrived too late to 
avert the threatened blow, for the poor captain’s affairs were now an i- 
retrievable wreck ; 





‘* Beyond redemption gone,’’ 
g S 


Thus circumstanced, and after making repeated applications to his cre- 
ditors, hopeless of bringing them to terms, he was reduced to the neces 
sity of making use of that money to support himself and family, which 
it was his intention to have divided amongst them, and which, but 
for the accumulation of law expenses, would have been more than sufhi. 
cient to liquidate his debts. ‘Thus was an honourable, well-intentioned 
man, by the impatient rapacity of a set of callous, vindictive individuals, 
(whose vile machinations operated against themselves, ) reduced from 
competence to indigence, and left to gnaw his vitals in the loathsome 
precints of a gaol. yah 

Her domestic establishment, now broken up, (once the abode of peact 
and comfort,) Mrs. B———— was reduced to the painful necessity of hiring 
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an apartment for herself and child in the vicinity of the Old Bailey ; and 
having discharged her servant, devoted herself to the administering to the 
care and comforts of her husband and child. It was melancholy to wit- 
ness the almost immediate effects of this change on the infant and its 
mother. ‘The former, from breathing the pure country air, was as plump 
and rosy as one of Rubens’ bacchanalian boys, and the very wher E ee of 
health and vivacity, began now to dwindle into a shadow, and became 
the picture of disease and squalidity. Its mother, though never either 
rosy or robust, became quite a spectre, and the rapidity of this change 
was really frightful. As for the captain himself, being long accustomed 
to changes and various habits of living, he was not so easily affected. 

Another effort was now made to soften the obdurate hearts of his re- 
lentless creditors, but it proved abortive; for, as he had less to offer them 
than before, and as they persisted in their demands, all further negocia- 
tion was relinquished as hopeless. By this inflexibility, however, they 
were themselves ultimately the sufferers; as by the operation of an In- 
solvent Bill, which was then pending in parliament, the captain was soon 
restored to liberty and his family. 

A more amiable, honest, innocent, and unaffected pair, the author 
never knew, and were he to choose from the whole range of his ac- 
quaintance a person for the friend of his bosom, and the companion of his 
leisure hours, it would be such a man as Captain J B 





** A wit’s a feather, and a thief’s a rod, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God,”"—Porr. 





M Cc , 


A foreigner one day made his entrée into our ward, who wept like a 
child, and seemed sensibly affected by his situation. He turned out to 
be an unfortunate professor of the fine arts, by birth a German, and 
a native of that city whose name he bore. He was greatly incensed 
with his creditor, who was a cheesemonger, against whom he swore 
eternal hatred, and vowed eternal vengeance ; and deplored his unhappy 
fate, in living in a country where such a fellow as a d—d cheesemonger 
had the power, for a trifling debt, of dragging a polite artist by the neck 
and consigning him toa prison. On approaching the author, whom he 
saw drawing, he exclaimed, ‘* Ah! I could do someting in dat vay too.” 
On hearing this, he (the author) immediately rose from his seat, and 
squeezing his brother artist by the hand, endeavoured to pour into his 
mind the balm of consolation. But it would not do; the poor foreigner 
wept bitterly. When his anguish, however, had a little subsided, he 
gave the following account of himself and his avocation. He was, he 
said, a native of C , and an artist by profession ; his principal em- 
ployment, since he came to England, was to teach drawing, and make 
designs for the paper stainers; and this, said he, (looking round the 
room, and meaning a prison,) and this is my return! 

Here a fresh paroxysm of grief choked up his utterance, and for some 
moments deprived him of the power of proceeding. Having resumed his 
narrative, he said, “I have, sir, for many years been a designing man, 
and have cut out work for half the paper-stainers in London ; and was 
foing on comfortably enough, till this d d cheesemonger got me into 
is griping claws. O d—n him, d—n him, d—n him!” Here the arrival 
of his son, Augustus, terminated the communication. 

There was nothing very striking or peculiar in the case of this poor 
man, but his notions of civil liberty were very refined, and his ideas of 
himself and his profession very exalted. In a few days he settled with 
us cheesemonger, and obtained his emancipation. 
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Mr. M———. 


The next character that appeared on the stage, in this prison scene. 
was an angler, who it seems was driven up to the door of his dungeon jy 
his own gig, with two sheriff’s officers oflicicating as grooms. Neyer 
was spendthrift more magnificently attended. He was a tall, meagre 
figure, and entered our salon with a stately step, and something of a mj. 
litary air. He had a fishing-rod on his shoulder, which he carried in the 
style that officers in the army usually carry their pikes, and marched up 
the room (which is very long) without looking round him, or speaking 
to any person, till he came to the top, where stood the steward, whom he 
accosted with great suavity of language and a most courteous air. This 
gentleman (who was really a character) was followed by a youth, who 
had a fishing basket slung on his shoulder, as soldiers carry their Knap. 
sacks, which contained the fishing-tackle, brandy-bottle, and other 
articles of comfort and convenience during their patient avocations of 
bobbing for ells, or angling for trout ; the whole indicating that while 
endeavouring to catch fish, the gentleman himself was caught. The 
author cannot here resist the introduction of Dean Swift's definition of a 
fishing rod, which runs thus, or in words to this effect :—* A long rod, 
with a hook and line at one end of it, and a fool at the other.” 

The singularity of this gentleman’s entrée, attended by his jackall in 
waiting, had an effect truly farcical, and excited in some of the by. 
standers one of those brutal bursts called a laugh, while the better bred 
portion of the spectators remained mute and astonished. 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of this gentleman’s débiit, or rather his 
entrance, and the general gravity of his first appearance, he yet turned out 
in the sequel to be a facetious, intelligent, pleasant fellow, who had a 
world to say for himself, and which, by a happy management, he contrived 
to make engaging and interesting. Indeed, he was so volatile and flighty, 
that the author thought him a very unsafe subject for a fisherman on the 
banks of the Thames; a calling which requires the most plodding per- 
severance, and inexhaustible patience, and to be a very Cymon in want 
of thought. , 

After making a neat speech to our steward, which was replete with 

pleasantry, he was requested by some of the company to open his basket, 
as it was supposed to contain something as cheering as ever came from 
the budget of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. “ Ah! gentlemen,” re- 
lied the angler, “ although I have toiled all day, I have caught no fish, 
but you see I have been caught myself.” This sally was received with 
great applause. On opening the basket, what was our surprise to find 
that instead of sprats, smelts, or John-dorys, it only contained a tea-pot, 
cups and saucers, and other articles of tea equipage. Amazement! This 
circumstance elucidated a manceuvre, of which even the inmates of the 
prison had no idea. When the sportsman was arrested, in order to escape 
publicity, and save appearances in the neighbourhood, he immediately 
ordered his gig, his fishing tackle, &c. and stepping into the vehicle, 
with his fishing-rod in his hand, attended his friend, who was to accom- 
pany bim, and his boy who carried his basket, containing sea-store, and 
the before-mentioned tea apparatus, he stepped into his gig, and drove 
off in grand style on his fishing excursion; not to the banks of the Thames, 
nor to Virginia Water, but to the debtor's side of Newgate. This was 
consummate generalship. 

We soon found our new wardmate to be one of those extraordinary 
characters who know every thing, see every thing, hear every thing, and 


are present on all great occasions. He was a student in the University of 


Paris, when the opera-house in the city was burnt in 1786, and, by an 
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unexpected stroke of good fortune, was in London, when our opera. 
house shared the same fate in 1789. Then back again in Paris, to be 

mt at the demolition of the Bastile, on the 14th of July of the same 
year ; and remained to witness some of the first appalling acts of that ter- 
rific tragedy the French Revolution. He well remembered the death of 
Samuel Foot, David Garrick, Henderson, and Larry Kennedy; and, in 
aword, came in for a share of every thing that was going forward in his 
time. Nay more, he was that sort of man, that had you talked of Ka- 
therine Parr, Nell Gwynne, or Rubens’ second wife, he would swear he 
knew them all. He certainly had all the advantages of a Parisian educa- 
tion, which, however, did not much fertilise his genius, though it may 
have improved his inventive faculties. 

This gentleman, who remained but twenty hours in prison, related as 
many exploits and achievements, performed by himself, as would fill a 
yolume, or as would have put Baron Munchausen out of countenance ; 
but as he was sometimes verging on the confines of impossibility, his au- 
ditors began to manifest strong symptoms of incredibility at the authen- 
ticity of his narratives. The following, which was one of his most pro- 
hable tales, will serve as a specimen of what he could do when warmed 
with his subject. 

A nobleman one day, at a fox-chace, showed him some slight, for 
which he resolved to take vengeance, which he did in the following way. 
Seeing his adversary surrounded by a bevy of fox-hunters, our Nimrod, 
clapped spurs to his Bucephalus, and galloping full speed in the direc. 
tion of the nobleman, leaped clean over him and his horse without ever 
touching them!!! So much for Buckingham. 


“* Lest men suspect your tale untrue, 
Keep probability in view, 

The traveller leapiag o'er those bounds, 
The credit of his book confounds, 

And he, who hath whole armies routed, 
Makes e’en his real courage doubted.” 


Caprain R —, 





This gentleman was a native of Ireland, but was educated in London, 
under the eye of a rich uncle, by whom he was adopted, and from whom 
he had high expectations, but a truant disposition marred all his hopes, 
and frustrated his expectations. 

While yet very young he entered the army, and served some years in a 
marching regiment, which being encamped in the Isle of Wight and 
some other parts of England, gave him an opportunity of seeing such 
service as reviews, sham battles, forced marches, &c. &c. At length, 
however, being nearly tired of those Major Sturgeon-like expeditions, his 
regiment was ordered on actual service, and sent to encounter the scorch- 
ing heats and unwholesome atmosphere of the West Indies. Here he re- 
mained for some years, entering eagerly into all the dissipations of the 


place; the principal of which are an inordinate indulgence in the use of 


spirituous liquors, (which sends more to the grave than the intense heat 
of the climate,) and the no less pernicious practice of gaming. It is 
amazing that rational beings, who still retain the use of their faculties, 
and with their eyes open, seeing ruin on one side and death on the other, 
should rush headlong into the gulf which is open to receive them. But 
such is the irresistible impulse of overwhelming passion, and the conta- 
minating influence of vicious example, that the victims, who are hourly 
swallowed up in those whirlpools of wickedness, strike no sort of terror 
into the hearts of those who ~~ on and witness their destruction. 


The details of wickedness afford no gratification to the serious and 
sensible reader; and the author never flattered himself with the hope of 
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reclaiming, or even deterring those who are already in the high road tw 
ruin, and who wish to appear persons of spirit and fashion ; those who 
think all kind of admonition mere cant and prosing, and every attempt 
at instruction a vile bore. Still, he cannot resist the impulse he feels to 
paint vice in all its horrible forms, though he may share the fate of others 
who have in vain endeavoured to eradicate it from the human heart 
But it is a hopeless expectation to think of turning aside from their head. 
long course of folly and wickedness, those infatuated beings who “ ge 
their life upon a cast,” and desperately resolve to stand “ the hazard of 
the die.” 

With respect to Captain R———, let it suffice, that he caught the 
general contagion, and fell into the vortex of gaming and extravagance. 
He soon, by way of showing his b/ood, lost all his property, then his com. 
mission, and finally, was sent back degraded, to his relations in England, 
On his arrival, under such circumstances, it is natural to suppose, that 
his friend and patron was greatly incensed at such profligate conduct, 
The consequence was, he refused to see him. This rebuff at once lace. 
rated his feelings, destroyed his expectations, and cut off his resources, 
and left him, in fact, in a state of absolute destitution. Perhaps there is 
no state more helpless or hopeless than that of a discarded officer of the 
army: fraught with high notions of honour, and absurd opinions of su. 
periority, which unfits him for me to the lower or more humble 
walks of life, they are, in fact, men who are not susceptible, or capable of 
being disciplined, to any other useful purpose. 

Such was the state of this infatuated young man; impelled by his ne. 
cessities, he first got into debt, and by an easy and natural transition, 
into a prison. Here it was the author first saw and knew him, Cap. 
tain R-———— frequently memorialised the commander-in-chief, “aa 
cating him to a his case into consideration; but his petitions were 
unattended to, and redress of what he considered his grievances thereby 
rendered hopeless ; from which it may be fairly presumed, that he did 
not make out a favourable case. 

He produced to the author a variety of those state papers, the merits 
of which he could not clearly comprehend; but having imbibed the notion 
of Cicero, that every man is a partial judge of his own cause, the author, 
unlike that great advocate, could give no advice, and consequently ren- 
der no servce to his client. 

After remaining some weeks in durance, and in the utmost distress, in 
a state of almost total privation, his uncle at length so far relaxed as to 

ay the debt for which he was incarcerated, and give him his liberty. 
But this on conditions so hard and humiliating, that even imprisonment 
seemed preferable. However, liberty, like life, we are eager to enjoy on 
any terms. The uncle, who had many ships, was now fitting out one for 
the West Indies, in which he absolutely insisted on his nephew’s going 
out, and taking his share in all the drudgery of the vessel, like a common 
sailor, or hand before the mast ; with this single indulgence, that he was 
to mess with the captain; a distinction which made his degradation 
still more poignant, rendering him thereby an object of envy and jealousy 
to those wae were to be his companions, and of contempt to his captain. 
Previous to this transportation, for such he considered it, he wrote a letter 
to the author from the West India Docks, complaining bitterly of his 
situation, his sufferings, and the gloominess of his prospects. Before his 
final departure he made a farewell visit to his old messmates in os 
habited in the costume of a common sailor, and so metamorphosed, that 
even his uncle would have hardly known him. 

After treating his old associates in exile to a couple of gallons of porter, 
and conversing for about an hour, he bade them a final adieu ! 


( To be continued. ) 
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CHINESE STATE PAPER, 


Document received at Canton, 27th February 1822, containing an Epi- 
tome of the whole proceeding of the Chinese Government, in reference 
to the Lintin Affray. 


From Chung Talouyay the Kwang-choo-foo, received from the 
Hong merchants at Canton, 27th February 1822. 

Chung, the Kwang-choo-foo writes the following document, in 
obedience to orders. 

On the 29th, Ist Moon, 2nd year of the reign of Taou-Kwang, I 

ctfully received the following document from the Poo-ching-sze, 
Fei the Anchas-sze (treasurer and judge. ) 

On the 29th, Ist Moon of 2nd year, Taou-Kwang-coo, (the Poo- 
ching-sze and Anchas-sze,) respectfully received the following docu- 
ment from Yuen, the governor of the two Kwang provinces, (Kwang 
Tang and Kwang-se. ) 

On the 29th, Ist Moon, and 2nd year of Taou-Kwang, the Poo- 
ching-sze and Anchas-sze, made to me, the governor, the following 
statement. 

In the legal case concerning the English Leuhechin’s (Richard- 
son's) ship of war, in which foreign murderers wounded and caused 
the death of two men, Hwang-yih-ming and another, and wounded 
Hwang-leu-she and others. The governor's strict orders were re- 
peatedly received to interdict the commerce according to legal usage, 
until the foreign murderers should be delivered up. 

Further, through us, the Poo-ching-sze and Anchas-sze, officers 
were deputed to go and examine the foreigners’ wounds, and to com- 
pel the delivery up of the murderers. 

After this, the Hong merchants stated to government that the En- 
glish man-of-war had sailed on the 17th, Ist Moon. 

The governor's reply to this, directed the deputed officers to order 
the Hong merchants to order the said chief and the others, to state 
clearly to all the higher officers of the Canton government, what was 
to be done concerning the delivery up and prosecuting the foreign 
murderers. And the deputed officers also directed, (as commanded, ) 
the Kwang-choo-foo, to give orders to the Hong merchants concern- 
ing their forthcoming. 

The chief sent a reply to government, and these proceedings are 
all on record. Now, it is authenticated that Chung-Ying, with Whang- 
yun-ying, the late Pan-yu-Heen, now appointed to be the Che-choco 
of Kever-shin-chaw in Kwang-se province, and the Tung-kwan-Heen, 
Chung-chin-lo, have unitedly made the following statement. 

On the 27th, Ist Moon, the Hong merchants, Uoo-tun-yuen (How- 
qua) and the others, stated to us that, in obedience to orders, they had 
gone and enjoined the commands of government on the said chief, 
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Urmston, and the others, and they had written and presented ay 
address to government in Chinese, which was delivered to the Hong 
merchants to present in their behalf. And further, the chief and 
others had said verbally, “ We are merchants, and it is really im- 
possible for us to controul the affairs of the men-of-war ; and the map. 
of-war is already gone, and really we can do nothing.” 

We can only take the whole of this affair from first to last, and 
send an account of it to our nation’s company’s court, for their infor. 
mation, and the officers of government will report it to the sovereign 
and manage it. And the naval officer, Richardson, before stated 
clearly to the great officers of the Canton government, that, on his 
return home, this affair must be laid before the sovereign, and inves. 
tigated and managed according to law. As to the man-of-war's 
creating a disturbance, it really does not belong to us, who are en- 
gaged in commerce. Now that the man-of-war is gone, if we have to 
thank the Canton government for clearly discriminating the real facts, 
and condescending, as in former edicts, to allow and command us to 
return to the factories, to open the hatches and to trade, we are 
willing to return to the factories, and to transact business. And we, 
and all the foreign merchants shall be infinitely grateful. And fur- 
ther, we will trouble you, (the Hong merchagts,) to state this clearly 
to government for us. 

We, the Hong merchants immediately, in obedience to former edicts, 
took the foreign address to government, broke it open, and looked it 
over; in it the language was earnestly importunate, and very respect- 
ful and submissive. Only unavoidably, the words did not convey all 
their meaning. But we, on the authenticated verbal declarations of 
the chief and others, have now made the statement in their behalf; 
and, with the foreign document in the Chinese character, have laid 
them both before the governor. But, as is proper, we now with this 
document send a copy of the foreign paper in Chinese character to 
you; waiting till they be examined strictly, and transmitted to the 
higher authorities, and instructions given how to act. 

On the authority of these documents, we, the Kwang-choo-foo, and 
the others, humbly give our opinion in this case, as follows. 

Since the man-of-war has already fled, and got off, and the chiet, 
Urmston, and the others say they will write to the said nation’s com- 
pany's court, and the officers of government will report it to the 
sovereign, that the affair may be managed; and the said naval off- 
cer, (Richardson,) before stated to the governor, that on his return 
home the affair would be reported to the sovereign of the country, 
investigated and managed; we would suggest whether or not the 
government should condescend to comply with what is requested, 
and that the question should be deferred till the said naval officer and 
others make their report to the king of the said country, after whieh 
the affair may be examined into clearly, prosecuted and managed; 
and, further, that the said chief and the others be allowed to come 
to Canton, to open the hatches, and to trade. 

This arrangement must proceed from the graciousness of the grea! 
officers of the province. We further send a transcript of the foreige 
document to the Poo-ching-sze and the Anchas-sze. 
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On the authority of these documents, we, the Poo-ching-sze and 
Anchas-sze, humbly give our opinion in this case. 

The English man-of-war having, outside on the coast at Lintin, 
beaten and caused the death of two natives, was repeatedly com- 
manded to deliver up the murderers to be prosecuted and dealt with 
as they should deserve. But the said ship of war having hastened to 
Keaouke Bay to anchor, and having set sail and skulked off, really 
shows that the captain ran away through fear of the crimes com- 
mitted. Now, as the said chief, Urmston, and the others state, that 
the man-of-war having returned home, there is really nothing that 
they can do, they can only take the whole affair from first to last, 
and send an account of it to the Company’s court, that the officers of 
government may report it to the sovereign, and it may be managed 
on the naval officer, (as before, &c. &c.)—( vide same form.) 

The said chief's foreign address to government is couched in terms 
importunate and decisive, and does not appear to push the affair from 
him, nor to excuse himself. 

At present, since the man-of-war has gradually skulked off, it is no 
doubt proper to wait until information be sent to the king of the said 
country, and it be seen how the affair is investigated and managed, 
and then other measures may be taken. 

If the man-of-war (as is annually usual) convoys the merchantmen 
to Canton, she may still be ordered to deliver up the murderers. It 
will not be expedient to allow her, for a long time, to run away from 
the government of our country !!! 

As to the statement made by the said chief to government, that 
the man-of-war’s creating disturbance did not implicate those en- 
gaged in commerce—-we remark, that before, when thanks were 
given to government for ordering the hatches to be shut, and inter- 
dicting the commerce, it was done because the man-of-war came to 
convoy the commerce ; and when the man-of-war created the disturb- 
ance, the said chief's inability to controul her was not admitted into 
the consideration of government, and therefore, according to legal 
usage, the whole trade was entirely stopped, and orders given spee- 
dily to deliver up the murderers. 

Now, since the man-of-war, afraid of her crimes, has sailed away 
to a great distance, and the said chief, moreover, has sent a letter to 
the said nation to investigate and manage the affair according to legal 
usages, these respectful and submissive feelings may yet, perhaps, 
raise an imploring eye, and solicit the pardon of government. 

It appears that as yet, there are eleven of the said chief's merchant- 
men, and of foreign merchants and sailors there are more than a 
thousand, and the trade has been stopped about two months. If the 
restriction be continued long, it is apprehended that the fair winds 
(monsoon) will be lost. And (on the other hand) prostrate have been 
received the governor's official reiterated commands, explaining what 
was right over and over again, which shows his condescension and 
tenderness to outside foreigners. Even the most minute consideration 
has not been omitted. 

Now, as it has been authenticated that the chief importunately begs 
that he may, in obedience to former edicts, be permitted to return to 
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the factories, open the hatches, and trade as usual, whether or not the 
governor shall condescend to allow what is requested, must proceed 
from the governor's graciousness. ‘These documents coming before 
me, the governor, and on these authenticated documents | decide 
thus. Since the said man-of-war has taken with her the said loreign 
murderers, and run away back to her own country, and the said chief 
has at this time indeed no means whereby to order the delivery up ; 
and since an authenticated statement to government has been ‘made 
by him, that an account of this affair from first to last will be sent 
home, that it may be examined and managed. And moreover, in an 
authenticated form, the said Poo-ching-sze, and Anchas-sze, do found 
on authenticated circumstances an earnest request to open the hatches, 
and that iadulgence may be shown as in former edicts, allowing all 
merchant ships to open their hatches and trade. Uniting these cir- 
cumstances, an official edict is hereby forthwith framed and issued to 
the Poo-ching-sze, and Anchas-sze, requiring them, in obedience 
thereto, to communicate an immediate order to the Kwang-choo-too, 
and the deputed officers, to command the Hong merchants and the 
others, to enjoin the orders of government on the chief and others to 
return forthwith to the factories and transact business. All the mer- 
chant ships, without exception, may open their hatches and take in 
cargo, so giving them an opportunity to avail themselves of the season 
(Monsoon) to set sail and return home. This arrangement proceeds 
trom me, the governor, cherishing fenderness towards men from remote 
parts, and from the utmost feeling of extraordinary graciousness. All 
persons concerned should ¢hrid// with gratitude!!! 

These commands of the governor being respectfully received by 
us, the Poo-ching-sze, and Anchas-sze, we, in obedience. thereto, 
direct the Kwang-choo-foo, in compliance with the tenor of the above, 
to command the Hong merchants to enjoin the orders of government 
on the chief and others, that they may yield obedience, and not op- 
08e. 

I, the Kwang-choo-foo, respectfully receiving the above order, do 
forthwith, in obedience thereto, transmit an order to the Hong mer- 
chants, requiring them, in obedience to the orders of government, to 
enjoin the commands of government on the said chief’) Urmston and 
the others, that they may yield obedience to the same, and not op- 
pose.—A special edict. 
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THE MADHOUSE OF PALERMO. 


He who has not skimmed over the silvery waters of the Lipari, with 
a summer breeze right from Italy in his topsails, the smoke of Strom- 
boli alone staining the unfathomable looking blue of the sky, and, as 
the sun dipped his flaming disk in the sea, put up his helm for the 
bosom of La Concha d’ Oro, the Golden Shell, as they beautifully call 
the Bay of Palermo; he who has not thus entered, I say, to the 
fairest spot on the face of this very fair earth, has a leaf worth the 
turning in his book of observation. 

In ten minutes after dropping the anchor, with sky and water still 
ina glow, the men were all out of the rigging, the spars of the tall 
frigate were like lines pencilled on the sky, the band played in- 
spiringly on the poop, and every boat along the gay Marina was 
freighted with fair Palermitans on its way to the strange ship. 

I was standing with the officer of the deck by the capstan, looking 
at the first star, which had just sprung into its place like a thing 
created with a glance of the eye. 

“ Shall we let the ladies aboard, sir?” said a smiling middy, coming 
aft from the gangway. 

“ Yes, sir. And tell the boatswain’s mate to clear away for a dance 
on the quarter-deck.” 

In most of the ports of the Mediterranean a ship of war, on a 
summer cruise, is as welcome as the breeze from the sea. Bringing 
with her forty or fifty gay young officers overcharged with life and 
spirits, a band of music never so well occupied as when playing for 
adance, and a deck whiter and smoother than a ball-room floor, the 
warlike vessel seems made for a scene of pleasure. Whatever her 
nation, she no sooner drops her anchor, than she is surrounded by 
boats trom the shore; and when the word is passed for admission, her 
gangway is crowded with the mirth-loving and warm people of these 
southern climes, as much at home on board, and as ready to enter 
into any scheme of amusement, as the maddest-brained midshipman 
could desire. 

The companion-hatch was covered with its grating, lest some 
dizzy waltzer should drop his partner into the steerage, the band got 
out their music-stand, and the bright buttons were soon whirling 
round from larboard to starboard, with forms in their clasp, and dark 
eyes glowing over their shoulders, that might have tempted the devil 
out of Stromboli. 

Being only a passenger myself, I was contented with sitting on the 
slide of a carronade, and with the music in my ear, and the twilight 
flush deepening in the fine-traced angles of the rigging, abandoning 
myself to the delicious listlessness with which the very air 1s pregnant 
in these climates of paradise. 

The light feet slid by, and the waltz, the gallopade, and the 
mazurka, had followed each other till it was broad moonlight on the 
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decks. It was like a night without an atmosphere—the radiant flood 
poured down with such an invisible and noon-like clearness. 

“ Do you see the lady leaning on that old gentleman's arm by the 
ndiisaidieaat ?” said the first lieutenant, who sat upon the next gun, 
like myself, a spectator of the scene. | 

I had remarked her well. She had been in the ship five or ten 
minutes, and in that time, it seemed to me, I had drank her beauty, 
even to intoxication. The frigate was slowly swinging round to the 
land breeze, and the moon, from drawing the curved line of a gipsey- 
shaped capella di paglia with bewitching concealment across her fea- 
tures, gradually fell full upon the dark limit of her orbed forehead. 
God! what a vision of beauty! Solemn, and full of subdued pain as 
the countenance seemed, it was radiant with an almost supernatural 
light of mind. Thought and feeling seemed steeped into every line. 
Her mouth was large—the only departure from the severest model of 
the Greek—and stamped with calmness, as if it had been a legible word 
upon her lips. But her eyes—what can I say of their unnatural 
lightning—of the depth, the fulness, the wild and maniac-like 
passionateness of their every look ? 

My curiosity was strongly moved. I walked aft to the capstan, 
and throwing off my habitual reserve with some effort, approached 
the old gentleman on whose arm she leaned, and begged permission 
to lead her out for a waltz. 

“If you wish it, carissima mia!” said he, turning to her with all 
the tenderness in his tone of which the honeyed language of Italy is 
capable. 

But she clung to his arm with startled closeness, and without even 
looking at me, turned her lips up to his ear, and murmured, “ Mai 
piu!” 

At my request the officer on duty paid them the compliment of 
sending them ashore in one of the frigate’s boats, and after assisting 
them down the ladder, I stood upon the broad stair on the level of 
the water, and watched the phosphoric wake of the swift cutter till 
the bright sparkles were lost amid the vessels nearer land. The 
coxswain reported the boat’s return; but all that belonged to the 
ship had not come back in her. My heart was left behind. 

The next morning there was the usual bustle in the gun-room pre- 
paratory to going ashore. Glittering uniforms lay about upon the 
chairs and tables, sprinkled with swords, epaulettes, and cocked hats ; 
very well brushed boots were sent to be re-brushed, and very nice 
coats to be made, if possible, to look nicer; the ship’s barber was 
cursed for not having the hands of Briareus, and no good was wished 
to the eyes of the washerwoman of the last port where the frigate 
had anchored. Cologne water was in great request, and the purser 
had an uncommon number of “ private interviews.” 

Amid all the bustle, the question of how to pass the day was busily 
agitated. ‘Twenty plans were proposed ; but the sequel—a dinner at 
the Hétel Anglais, and a “ stroll for a lark” after it—was the only 
point on which the speakers were quite unanimous. 

One proposition was to go to Bagaria, and see the Palace of Mon- 
sters. This is a villa about ten miles from Palermo, which the owner, 
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Count Pallagonia, an eccentric Sicilian noble, has ornamented with 
some hundreds of statues of the finest workmanship, representing the 
form of woman in every possible combination, with beasts, fishes, and 
birds. It looks like the temptation of St. Anthony on a splendid 
scale, and is certainly one of the most extraordinary spectacles in the 
world. 

Near it stands another villa, the property of Prince Butera, (the 

nt minister of Naples at the court of France,) containing, in 
the depths of its pleasure grounds, a large monastery, with wax 
monks, of the size and appearance of life, scattered about the pas- 
sages, and cells, and engaged in every possible unclerical avocation. 
It is a whimsical satire on the Order, done to the life. 

Another plan was to go to the Capucin Convent, and see the dried 
friars—six or eight hundred bearded old men, baked, as they died, in 
their cowls and beards, and standing against the walls in ghastly rows, 
in the spacious vaults of the monastery. A more infernal spectacle 
never was seen by mortal eyes. 

A drive to Monreale, a nest of a village on the mountain above 
the town, a visit to the gardens of a nobleman who salutes the 
stranger with a jet d'eau at every turning, and a lounge in the public 
promenade of Palermo itself, shared the honours of the argument. 

I had been in Sicily before, and was hesitating which of these va- 
rious lions was worthy of a second visit, when the surgeon proposed 
tome to accompany him on a visit to a Sicilian Count living in the 
neighbourhood, who had converted his chateau into a lunatic asylum, 
and devoted his time and a large fortune entirely to this singular 
hobby. He was the first to try the system, now, thank God, gene- 
rally approved, of winning back reason to these most wretched of 
human sufferers by kindness and gentle treatment. 

We jumped into one of the rattling calesini, standing in the hand- 
some Corso of Palermo, and fifteen minutes beyond the gates brought 
us to the Causa dei Pazzi. My friend’s uniform and profession were 
an immediate passport, and we were introduced into a handsome 
court, surrounded by a colonnade, and cooled by a fountain, in which 
were walking several well-dressed people, with books, drawing-boards, 
battledores, and other means of amusement. They all bowed po- 
litely as we passed, and at the door of the interior we were met by 
the Count. 

“ Good God!” I exclaimed, “ she was insane, then !” 

It was the old man who was on board the night before! 

“ FE ella?” said I, seizing his arm, before he had concluded his 
bow, quite sure that he must understand me with a word. 

“ Era pazza.” He looked at me, as he answered, with a scrutiny, 
as if he half suspected my friend had brought him a subject. 

The singular character of her beauty was quite explained. Yet 
what a wreck ! 


I followed the old Count around his establishment in a kind of 


dream, but I could not avoid being interested at every step. Here 
were no chains, no whips, no harsh keepers, no cells of stone and 
straw. The walls of the long corridors were painted in fresco, representing 
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sunny landscapes, and ga dancing figures. Fountains and shrubs 
met us at every turn. The people were dressed in their ordinary 
clothes, and all employed in some light work or amusement. It wag 
like what it might have been in the days of the Count’s ancestors—a 
gay chateau, filled with guests and dependants, with no more apparent 
constraint than the ties of hospitality and service. 

We went first to the kitchen. Here were ten people, all, but the 
cook, stark mad! It was one of the peculiarities of the Count’s sys. 
tem, that his patients led in his house the lives to which they had 
previously been accustomed. A stout Sicilian peasant girl was em- 
ployed in filling a large brasier from the basin of a fountain. While 
we were watching her task, the fit began to come on her, and after a 
fierce look or two around the room, she commenced dashing the water 
about her with great violence. The cook turned, not at all surprised, 
and patting her on the back, with a loud laugh, cried, “ Brava, Pe- 
pina! brava!” ringing at the same moment a secret bell. 

A young girl of sixteen, with a sweet, smiling countenance, an- 
swered the summons, and immediately comprehending the case, ap- 
proached the enraged creature, and putting her arms atfectionately 
round her neck, whispered something in her ear. The expression 
of her face changed immediately to a look of delight, and dropping 
the bucket, she followed the young attendant out of the room with 
peals of laughter. 

Venite /” said the count, * you shall see how we manage our 
furies.”’ 

We followed across a garden filled with the sweetest flowers to a 
small room opening ona lawn. From the centre of the ceiling was 
suspended a hammock, and Pepina was already in it, swung lightly 
trom side to side by a servant, while the attendant stood by, and, as 
if in play, threw water upon her face at every approach. It had all 
the air ofa frolic. The violent laughter of the poor maniac grew less 
and less as the soothing motion and the coolness of the water took 
effect, and in a few minutes her strained eyes gently closed, the 
hammock was swung more and more gently, and she fell asleep. 

* This,” said the Count, with a gratified smile, “is my substitute 
for a forced shower-bath and chains; and this,” kissing his little at- 
tendant on the forehead, “ for the whip and the grim turnkey.” I 
blessed him in my heart. 

“Come!” said he, as we left the sleeper to her repose, “ I must 
show you my grounds.” 

We followed him to an extensive garden, opening from the back of 
the chateau, laid out originally in the formal style of an Italian villa. 
The long walks had been broken up, however, by beautiful arbours 
with grottoes in their depths, in which wooden figures, of the colour 
and size of lite, stood or sat in every attitude of gaiety or grotesque- 
ness. It was difficult, in the deep shadow of the vines and oleanders, 
not to believe them real. We walked on through many a winding 
shrubbery, perfumed with all the scented flowers of the luxuriant 
climate, continually surprised with little deceptions of perspective, oF 
tigures half cone ealed in the leaves, till we emerged at the entrance 
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of a charming summer theatre, with sodded seats, stage, orchestra, 
gd scenery complete. Orange trees, roses, and clematis were laced 
ther for a wall in the rear. 

« Here,” said the old man, bounding gaily upon the stage, “ here 
we act plays the summer long.” 

«What! not with your patients ?” 

« Si Signore! Who else?” And he went on to describe to us 
the interest they took in it, and the singular power with which the 
odd idea siezed upon their whimsied intellects. We had been accom- 

sied from the first, by a grave, respectable looking man, whom | 
had taken for an assistant. While we were listening to the descrip- 
ion of the first attempt they had made ata play, he started out from 
fe group, and putting himself in an attitude upon the stage, com- 
menced spouting a furious passage in Italian. 

The Count pointed to his forehead, and made a sign to us to listen. 
The tragedian stopped at the end of his sentence, and after a mo- 
ment’s delay, apparently in expectation of a reply, darted suddenly off 
and disappeared behind the scenes. 

“ Poveretto !” said the Count, “ it is my best actor !’ 

Near the theatre stood a small chapel, with a circular lawn before 


-it, on which the grass had been lately much trodden. It was sur- 


rounded partly by a green bank, and here the Count seated us, say- 
ing, with a significant look at me, that he would tell us a story. 

[should like to give it you in his own words—still more with his 
own manner; for never was a tale told with more elegance of lan- 
guage, or a more natural and pleasant simplicity. But a sheet of 
“wire-wove” is nota Palermitan cavaliere, and the cold English has 
not the warm eloquence of the Italian. He laid aside his hat, ordered 
fruit and wine, and proceeded. 

“ Almost a year ago I was called upon by a gentleman of a noble 
physiognomy and address, who inquired very particularly into my 
system. I explained it to him at his request, and he did me the 
honour, as you gentlemen have done, to go over my little establishment. 
He seemed satisfied, and with some hesitation informed me that he 
had a daughter in a very desperate state of mental alienation. Would 
| go and see her ? 

“This is not, you know, gentlemen, a public institution. I am 
crazy,” he said it very gravely, “ quite crazy—the first of my family 
of fools, on this particular theme—and this asylum is my toy. Of 
course it is only as the whim seizes me that I admit a patient ; for 
there are some diseases of the brain seated in causes with which I wish 
hot to meddle. 

“However, I went. With the freedom of a physician I questioned 
the father, upon the road, of the girl’s history. He was a Greek, a 
prince of the Fanar, who had left his degraded people in their dirty 
and dangerous suburb at Constantinople, to forget oppression and 
meanness in a voluntary exile. It was just before the breaking out 
of the last Greek revolution, and so many of his kinsmen and friends 
had been sacrificed to the fury of the Turks, that he had renounced 
all idea of ever returning to his country. 

** And your daughter 7’ 
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“ « My dear Katinka, my only child, fell ill upon receiving distress. 
ing news from the Fanar, and her health and reason never rallied 
after. It is now several years, and she has lain in bed till her limbs 
are withered, never having uttered a word, or made a sign which 
would indicate even consciousness of the presence of those about 
her.’ 

“TI could not get from him that there was any disappointment of 
the heart at the bottom of it. It seemed tobe one of those cases of 
sudden stupefaction, to which nervously sensitive minds are liable 
after a violent burst of grief; and I began, before I had seen her, to 
indulge in bright hopes of starting once more the sealed fountains of 
thought and feeling. 

“ We entered Palermo, and passing out at the other gate, stopped 
at a vine-laced casino on the lip of the bay, scarcely a mile from the 
city wall. It was a pretty, fanciful place, and, on a bed in its inner 
chamber, lay the most poetical-looking creature I had ever seen out 
of my dreams. ler head was pillowed in an abundance of dark hair, 
which fell away from her forehead in masses of glossy curls, relieving, 
with a striking effect, the wan and transparent paleness of a face, 
which the divinest chisel could scarce have copied in alabaster. Dio 
mio /—how transcendent was the beauty of that poor girl!” 

The Count stopped, and fed his memorya moment with closed eyes 
upon the image. 

« At the first glance I inwardly put up a prayer to the Virgin, and 
determined, with Her sweet help, to restore reason to the fairest of 
its earthly temples. I took up her shadow of a‘hand, and spread out 
the thin fingers in my palm, and as she turned her large wandering 
eye towards me, I felt that the blessed Mary had heard my prayer. 
* You shall see her well again,’ said I confidently. 

“ Quite overcome, the Prince Ghika fell on the bed and embraced 
his daughter's knees in an agony of tears. 

“ You shall not have the seccatura, gentlemen, of listening to the 
recital of all my tedious experiments for the first month or two. I 
brought her to my house upon a litter, placed her in a room filled 
with every luxury of the East, and suffered no one to approach her 
except two Greek attendants, to whose services she was accustomed. 
I succeeded in partially restoring animation to her benumbed limbs 
by friction, and made her sensible of music, and of the perfumes of 
the East, which I burned in a pastille-lamp in her chamber. Here, 
however, my skill was baffled. I could neither amuse nor vex her. 
Her mind was beyond me. After trying every possible experiment, 
as it seemed to me, my invention was exhausted, and I despaired. 

“She occupied, however, much of my mind. Walking up and 
down yonder orange-alley one sweet morning, about two months ago, 
I started off suddenly to my chamber with a new thought. You 
would have thought me the maddest of my household, to have seen 
me, gentlemen. I turned out by the shoulders the regazza, who 
was making my bed, washed and scented myself, as if for a ball, 
covered my white hairs with a handsome brown wig, a relic of my 
coxcombical days, rouged faintly, and, with white gloves, and a most 
youthful appearance altogether, sought the chamber of my patient. 
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« She was lying with her head in the hollow of her thin arm, and, 
y I entered, her dark eyes rested full upon me. I approached, 
ised her hand with a respectful gallantry, and in the tenderest 
wnes of which my damaged voice was susceptible, breathed into her 
arasuccession of delicately turned compliments to her beauty. 

«She lay as immovable as marble, but I had not calculated 

the ruling passion of the sex in vain. A thin flush in her cheek, 
yd a flutter in her temple, only perceptible to my practised eye, told 
ne that the words had found their way to her long-lost consciousness. 

«J waited a few moments, and then took up a ringlet that fell 
segligently over her hand, and asked permission to sever it from the 

mass in which the arm under her head was literally buried. 

“She clutched her fingers suddenly upon it, and glancing at me 
vith the fury of a roused tigress, exclaimed in a husky whisper, 
‘Laseiate me, Signore ! 

«I obeyed her, and, as I left the room, I thanked the Virgin in my 
heart. It was the first word she had spoken for years. 

«The next day, having patched myself up more successfully in my 
kisure, in a disguise so absolute that not one even of my pets knew 
neas I passed through the corridor, | bowed myself up once more 
wo her bedside. 

« She lay with her hands clasped over her eyes, and took no notice 
my first salutation. I commenced with a little raillery, and under 
over of finding fault with her attitude, contrived to pay an adroit 


# compliment to the glorious orbs she was hiding from admiration. She 


aya moment or two without motion, but the muscles of her slight 
nouth stirred just perceptibly, and presently she drew her fingers quickly 
apart, and looking at me with a most confiding expression in her pale 
features, a full sweet smile broke like sudden sunshine through her 
ips. I could have wept for joy. 

“I soon acquired all the influence over her I could wish. She 
nade an effort at my request to leave her bed, and in a week or two 
raked with me in the garden. Her mind, however, seemed to have 
capacity but for one thought, and she soon began to grow unhappy, 
ud would weep for hours. I endeavoured to draw from her the 
cause, but she only buried her face in my bosom, and wept more 
tolently, till one day, sobbing out her broken words almost inarticu- 
ately, I gathered her meaning.- She was grieved that I did not marry 

j 


“Poor girl!” soliloquized the Count after a brief pause, “she was 
wly true to her woman’s nature. Insanity had but removed the veil 
ifcustom and restraimt. She would have broken her heart before she 
id betrayed such a secret, with her reason. 

“I was afraid at last she would go melancholy mad, this one 
thought preyed so perpetually on her brain—and I resolved to delude 
wet into the cheerfulness necessary to her health by a mock cere- 
mony. 

“The delight with which she received my promise almost alarmed 
we. I made several delays, with the hope that in the convulsion of 
ler feelings a ray of reason would break through the darkness; but 
the took every hour to heart, and I found it was inevitable. 
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* You are sitting, gentlemen, in the very scene of our mad bridal 
My poor grass has not yet recovered, you see, from the tread of the 
dancers. Imagine the spectacle. The chapel was splendidly deco. 
rated, and at the bottom of the lawn stood three long tables, covered 
with fruits and flowers, and sprinkled here and there with bottles of 
coloured water (to imitate wine) sherbets, cakes, and other such jp. 
nocent things as I could allow my crazy ones. They were all ip. 
vited.” 

* Good God!” said the surgeon, “ your lunatics !” 

All! all! And never was such a sensation produced in a house. 
hold since the world was created. Nothing else was talked of for g 
week. My worst patients seemed to suspend for the time their fits 
of violence. I sent to town for quantities of tricksy stuffs, and allowed 

the women to deck themselves entirely after their own taste. You 
can conceive nothing like the business they made of it! Such appa- 
ritions! Santa Maria! shall I ever forget that Babel ! 

“The morning came. My bride’s attendants had dressed her from 
her Grecian wardrobe, and with her long braids parted over her fore- 
head, and hanging back from her shoulders to her very heels, her 
close-fitted jacket, of gorgeous velvet and gold, her costly bracelets, 
and the small spangled slippers upon her unstoc kinged feet, she was 
positively an angelic vision of beauty. Her countenance was thought- 
ful, but her step was unusually elastic, and a small red spot, like a 
rose-leaf under the skin, blushed through the alabaster paleness of her 
cheek. 

“ My maniacs received her with shouts of admiration. The women 
were kept from her at first with great difficulty, and it was only by 
drawing their attention to their own gaudier apparel, that their 
anxiety to touch her was distracted. The men looked at her, as she 
passed along like a queen of love and beauty, and their wild, gleaming 
eyes, and quickened breaths, showed the effect of such loveliness upon 
the unconcealed feelings. I had multiplied my attendants, scarce 
knowing how the excitement of the scene might affect them, but the 
interest of the occasion, and the imposing decencies of dress and 
show, seemed to overcome them effectually. The most sane guests 
at a bridal could scarce have behaved with more propriety. 

‘ The ceremony was performed by an elderly friend of mine, the 
se siclan to my establishment. Old as I am, gentlemen, I could have 
wished that ceremony to have been in earnest. As she lifted up her 
large liquid eyes to heaven, and swore to be true to me till death, | 
forgot my manhood, and wept. If I had been younger—ma che por- 
oneria / 

‘ After the marriage the women were invited to salute the bride, 
- then all eyes in my natural party turned at once to the feast. I 
gave the w ord. Fruits, cakes, and sherbets, disappeared with the 
rapidity of magic, and then the music struck up from the shrubbery, 
and they danced—as you see by the grass. 

«I committed the bride to her attendants at sunset, but I could 
with difficulty tear myself away. On the following day I called at 
her door, but she refused to see me. The next and the next I could 
gain no admittance without exerting my authority. On the fourth 
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morning I was permitted to enter. She had resumed her usual dress, 
and was sad, calm, and gentle. She said little, but seemed lost in 
thought, to which she was unwilling or unable to give utterance. 

« She has never spoken of it since. Her mind, I think, has nearly 
recovered its tone, but her memory seems confused. I scarce think 
she remembers her illness, and its singular events, as more than a 
troubled dream. On all the common affairs of life she seems quite 
sane, and I drive out with her daily, and have taken her once or twice 
tothe opera. Last night we were strolling on the Marina when your 
frigate came into the bay, and she proposed to join the crowd and go 
of to hear the music. We went on board, as you know; and now, if 
you choose to pay your respects to the lady who refused to waltz 
with you, take another sip of your sherbet and wine, and come with 
me.” 

To say more would be trespassing perhaps on the patience of my 
readers, but certainly on my own feelings. I have described this 
singular case of madness and its cure, because I think it contains in 
itself the seeds of much philosophy on the subject. It is only within 
avery few years that these poor sufferers have been treated other- 
wise than as the possessors of incarnate devils, whom it was neces- 
sary to scourge out with unsparing cruelty. If this literal statement 
ofa cure in the private madhouse of the eccentric Conte 
Palermo, induce the friends of a single unfortunate maniac to adopt a 
kind and rational system for his restoration, the writer will have been 
repaid for bringing circumstances before the public, which have 
since had much to do with his own feelings. 
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MR. MORIER’S NEW WORK. 


Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. By the Author of “ Zohrab,” « Hajj 
Baba,” &c. 3 vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 


We have often led our readers through many a dry disquisition, 
compelled him wearily with us to attempt to unravel many a compli- 
cated knot of policy, and exhorted him to stand by and look on whilst 
we have scalped many an unfortunate author. Surely, for his ame. 
nity and attention on these very necessary but disagreeable occasions, 
some reward is richly due to him; and we know of no better way of 
discharging this obligation, than by taking him gently by the hand 
and conducting him with Mr. Morier through the glowing garden of 
the East, and showing him some of those moon-eyed beauties that 
have ever been renowned as much for the power of their charms, as 
for the vividness of their passions, and the unswerving fidelity 
their affections, when those charms have been properly appreciated, 
and those affections adequately returned. Much of the character, 
both male and female, of the Osmanli, have been lately developed by 
enterprizing and scrutinizing travellers, but much more is still hidden 
from European view; and the veil of mystery that hangs upon it, 
thin as it now is, tends in a great measure to increase the interest 
that we feel in all narratives that treat upon sun-heated maidens and 
warriors that occupy the countries of oriental classical literature. 

Whoever takes up the work which we are about to review, and 
peruses it merely as a novel, does the author great injustice, and 
himself still more. He omits to lay in a fund of the most useful 
information with his amusement, to gain an insight into the great 
moral book m which Omnipotence has inscribed so many various 
characters, none of which man should presume to despise or even 
disregard, since it was his sacred hand that wrote them. The reader 
may here also perceive the different effects that dominant institutions 
have over the destinies of mankind—how they mould their various 
characters, how they interfere with the tenor of their lives; and, as 
they form them from their birth, prescribe to them in what manner 
they shall die ; and even go so far as to assign them mansions, and 
maidens to make those mansions happy, after their death. All this 
knowledge, and much more than we have time to specify, will be 
gathered from a study—for a perusal only would not do it justice— 
Mr. Morier’s admirable work. 

It commences by the hero of the tale, a certain youthful Lord 
Osmond, preparing to make such a journey of observation and in- 
provement, in traversing the wild district between Turkey and 
Persia, that we wish our readers to make travelling with us through 
the few pages that are devoted to this article. It is necessary that 
it should be known how he was attended; we cannot do it more con- 
cisely than in the words of our author, as they are specimens 0! 
classes, and indicate them as precisely, in a mental view, as drawings 
in full costume would the visual. 
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« Osmond bad taken into his service a Greek, as his own valet, and a Turk, who 
was to serve him as his Tatar and purveyor on the road. The Greek was a native 
of the village of Sedikieu, near Smyrna, who, in appearance, might have passed for 
one of the ancient heroes of his race. He was tall and erect, of the finest propor- 
tions, of great strength and agility, and dexterous in all manly exercises. His face 
was peculiarly handsome, his nose aquiline, his eyes full of intelligence, and, when 
fully dressed and armed, he was a most imposing personage. His name was Anas- 
tassio, Which had been abbreviated into Stasso; and so he was usually called. He 

d all the acuteness of his nation, was brave as a lion, and, although he bad 
that veneration and awe for his Turkish superiors, which are inherent in the Asiatic 
Greeks, aping them in dress and manner upon all occasions, yet he never allowed 
such feelings to stand in the way of his duty towards his master, to whom he was 


devotedly attached.” 


The soi-disant Turk, who was called a Tatar, (no joke is here 
meant at Dan’s manner of pronouncing his native apple,) or courier, 
was 


“Short and fair: he willingly would have cherished a beard to increase his dig- 
nity, but nothing would coax the ungrateful hairs to appear, A scanty mustache 
graced his upper lip, which, however, was too sandy in its hue to stand out in 
proper relief upon his pale complexion ; and although he bad adopted the ponderous 
step, slow gesture, and phiegmatic bearing of an Osmanli, smoking the never- 
failing chibouk, and preluding every speech with the ever ready Allah, Inshallah, 
and Mashallah, still, all would not do; the European leaven would appear, and ren- 
der that caricature in him, which in a Turk is impressive and dignified. Although 
the good Mustafa was always working himself up to be a Turk, yet he generally fell 
short of his mark ; as one may sometimes have seen a turnspit place himself on the 
same rank asa mastiff. And although he would willingly have made the world 
believe that he was a thorough Osmanli in courage and assurance, yet it was evi- 
dent that nature had kneaded as much cowardice in bis earthly dough, as was ne- 
cessary to make his perceptions peculiarly keen upon the most distant approaches of 


danger.” 


Are not these descriptions of individuals as succinct, yet still as 
graphic, as any that may be found in Le Sage’s beautiful novel ? 
Should we not know either of them twenty years hence, did we but 
meet them casually in our wayfaring through life? They are person- 
ations—they are our intimate acquaintances—nay, when we have 
read their histories, they almost become to us substantive friends. 
To return to the work. Lord Osmond commences his adventurous 
journey at dawn, accompanied by the above-described characters. 
After passing over some Salvator Rosa like scenery—which no 
one can better describe than Morier—they are not long before they 
are plunged into an adventure—natural yet singular. Cara Bey is at 
the bottom of the whole of it. Mustafa himself shall describe, as 
affording a good specimen of Osmanlic anathematizing. 


“* Who is the Cara Bey, whom you mentioned just now” said Osmond to Mus- 
tafa; ‘I have heard of him before, but I did not know that we were near his 
territory,’ 

“Upon this question, Mustafa turned his horse’s head round, and joined his 
master, riding by his side, stirrup to stirrup: for such sort of apparent familiarity 
between master and man is common in the East, although, be it known, a real 
Turkish Tatar never allows himself to be any man’s menial. Mustafa, I say, fearful 

the Surugi should hear any allusion made to Cara Bey, although he spoke in 
English, lowered his voice, and said, apparently in a shudder, 

“*Cara Bey! Aman! aman!—pity! pity at the same time taking hold of the 
lappel of his jacket, and shaking it as if he would throw off an impurity: ‘ Cara Bey! 
of! he isa Sheitan, he is Satan, he is a black Yezidi, a worshipper of the devil! 
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he is without commiseration, without law ; cares neither for Sultan or Shah. jp he 
catches you, he leaves you clean naked,’ at the same time showing the palm of his 
hand, ‘that is, if he does not murder you first. He is a thief; bis father was . 
thief; his grandfather was a thief; all his children will be thieves, and all his grand. 
children the same! What more can | say?” 





Osmond saves his guide's life—a lieutenant of this dreadful bey 
the fellow is grateful, and in this consists the key of the plot. Ip 
this part of the work we are introduced to those curious fanatics, 
whose faith is in God, yet their worship for the devil. They are 
termed Yezidies. We wish that we had space for a full commentary 
upon them. The description of the scenery, as Lord Osmond approaches 
the plains of Georgia, is poetically sublime. He passes over, or near 
the spot, where once bloomed the garden of Eden. This locality js 
beauty, broken up by the hand of Almighty power into wild magnifi 
cence, still preserving a vast proportion of its former atiributes, 
They at length get sight of Cara Bey’s castle. They escape an am- 
buscade, or rather the penalties of it, for they fall into one, through 
the gratitude of Hassan their guide; and, at length, they arrive in 
safety at Kars. Here Osmond accidentally sees the heroine, and she 
is thus beautifully described. 


‘Her veil escaped from her hand as Osmond stopped to gaze, and exhibited to 
his eyes beauty of such astonishing perfection that at first he thought a being of 
superhuman excellence stood before him. There was a radiancy in the brilliant 
cast of her features, complexion, and countenance, that struck into his heart at 
once, whilst the most angelic and maidenlike modesty beamed over her whole man- 
ner and appearance.” 


Osmond becomes ill, and is located in the house which adjoins that 
in which Ayesha is domiciled. Kars being situate so remotely from 
the seat of government, it was sometimes, or rather generally, go- 
verned by strange specimens of humanity, or inhumanity, in the 
shape of Pashas; a state of things not altogether without a_ parallel 
in our own highly polished, and refinely civilized, country. The pro- 
vincial magistrates of some of the distant provinces of Great Britain 
have similar predilections with the Pasha of Kars, with about equal 
information. We mention this in no disrespect to our country 
squires—rough hob-nailed shoes are the best with which to get through 
mud. They are fitted to the soil that they tread upon, and heavily 
some of those squireens do tread; but in order that the Turcoman 
may not meet with more contempt than he merits, Mr. Morier shall 
describe, for our friends, the Pasha and his two satellites ; and thus he 
will gain a considerable portion of insight into the state of—what may 
be termed comparative—the Mussulman magistracy. 


At the time of Osmond’s sojourn, the Pasha was a man of low origin and coarse 
habits: he had once been a pehlivan, or prize-wrestler, and was consequently called 
Pehlivan Pasha; thereby recording his ignoble origin,—an act of humility from 
which no Turk ever shrinks, however exalted may be his subsequent rank. He 
was a man of immense personal strength, and his chief enjoyment consisted in wit- 
nessing the combats of peblivans, by whom he was constantly surrounded, and with 
whom, as occasion offered, he would not refrain from trying a fall himself. He 
was not accused of wielding his power with undue severity as a governor, being 
good-natured, weak, and addicted to sensuality, for he willingly turned over the 
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sfairs of legislation to the Mufti,* the civil and religious officer of authority; a 
crafty, bigoted, and unreleating Mahomedan, who might be said to hold the prin- 
cipal sway in the city, and who, in proportion to his blind devotion to the laws of 
his Prophet, bore a corresponding hatred to all infidels. There was, besides, an 
Aga of the janissaries, and the usual Ayans, or elders, who were called upon to 
attend in council on questions connected with the well-being of the place and its 
inhabitants.” 


We will now give the picture of a professor of a dominant faith. 
We may learn something from it, even in England. 


“Among the Armenians he reigned without a rival. A true believer on his own 
soil, among Christians, may be compared to a game-cock in a farm-yard, or a mas- 
tiffin a kennel; he swells with arrogance, struts with importance, and exerts bis 
powers of speech with insolence. Our Tatar, preparatory to his meal, had duly 
tucked up his sleeves, had called to Bogos (for such was the dyer’s name) for water 
wherewith to wash, and squatting himself down over a pewter basin, which was 
held to him by the Armenian in person, water was poured over his hands, and he 
thus performed his ablutions with great satisfaction. Having refreshed his weather- 
beaten face by passing his wet hands over it, he coaxed his small mustaches into as 
god a spread as they would admit of: and then wiping his hands with the towel 
which he took from off his host’s shoulder, he proceeded with an important step to 
seat himself heavily upon a cushion which had been laid for him in the corner of a 
lower room, and there he awaited the coming meal.” 


And this meal consisted of, and was conducted thus :— 


“At length the chorba, soup, smoked upon the board; a dead silence ensued, 
ind nothing but the noise of hot in-draughts, produced by the junction of spoons 
ad mouths, was heard: then came dolmas, rice and m>at-balls, wrapt up im vine- 
leaves; then keftas, force-meat ; hulwah, sweetmeat; and last, the lamb and the 
mountain of boiled rice.”’ 


The subservient Armenian fills Mustafa with amenity as fast as he 
does with viands. At length the hostility of faith falls prostrate be- 
fore the kindliness of repletion, and breaks out thus :-— 


“«By Allah! you are a good man you! by your father, 1 love you! Among 
swine, Armenians are the best. Bogos, my brother, you are a man; Mashallah! 
you are my father, my uncle. Ah! ah! give me sweet wine, and | want nothing 
more.’ As fast as the skin fell in its circumference, so fast did Mustafa’s heart 
soften, until sleep gradually overtook bim, and rolling himself in his cloak he fell 
like a trunk consumed by fire on the very spot where he had eaten, and remained im- 
moveable for the night.” 


We have not time to state in what manner, by what accidents, and 
by what arrangements, a meeting was at length brought about between 
Ayesha and Lord Osmond ; separated only by a wall, and by the pre- 
judices of religion and custom, it is no wonder that these were soon 
wercome. They meet, and they love. Now Ayesha has a mother; 
that is, a sort of a kind of a mother; for in novels we are never sure 
of any relationship that we meet with, until we read the word finis. 
Now this lady's reign of beauty having just ceased, the reign of in- 
ingue very naturally commenced, and for certain good and valid rea- 
‘ons, she showed no great objection to an occasional interview be- 
tween Osmond and her daughter; for, though all their meetings took 


* “The chief man of the law in a Turkish city is generally called Mollah, but this 
personage chose to take upon himself the higher title of Mufti, which, in fact, only 
gs to the great chief of the Turkish law, residing at Constantinople.” 
August 1834.—voL. X.—NO. XL. ce 
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place at the top of the house, the reader may be assured that there 
was a great deal of mischief at the bottom of it, as afterwards was 
most plentifully proved. Through all this part of the story are to be 
found portraitures of the domestic manners of the Turks, enlivened 
by the wit, humour, and idiosyncrasies of the individuals who pass on 
and off the scene. We have elaborated, by the author, at the same 
time, some of the finest feelings of our common nature, as we belong 
to the great family of men, with sentiments, associations, and sympa 
thies, that nothing but the peculiar circumstances of time, place, and 
nation, could have elicited. 

Who is it that invariably rules her husband? It will always be found 

to be one who most needs ruling herself; and who, of all others, will 
the least submit to rule. Such a person is a termagant, and such a 
termagant was Zabetta, the mother of Ayesha; who ruled over him 
who ruled over many, and hated more, Suleiman Aga: the ruled were 
believers—the hated—all infidels. This termagant is ambitious: she 
has forgotten that her charms are somewhat fade, and wishes, by 
the means of Osmond, to get once again to Constantinople ; and then 
either as the sultana, or as the sultana’s mother, hopes to see the 
astern world at her feet. To effect this, Osmond, as we before 
hinted, is to be made subservient. Events at first favour her views, 
Mustafa, in imitation of his master, falls in love with Ayesha; but he 
does not expend it in vain sighs, so he takes his outward man into 
consideration, and then boldly goes a wooing. He had his difficulties, 
as we shall see. 


‘‘ He had in consequence, as a preliminary to further operations, furbished up his 
weather-beaten face by frequent attendance at the hot-bath. Vainly did he ponder 
over the scanty allowance of mustache which Nature had doled out to him, and every 
method which he devised of increasing the store seemed to baffle his ingenuity. If 
he dyed his few hairs black, he found that, like radishes ona miser’s board, they 
became individuated, and were easily counted ; if he abandoned them to their origi 
nal sandy-coloured insignificancy, his face could scarcely assert the man, and he 
was left that most despised of all creatures in a Turk’s estimation, a sakal-sis—a no- 
beard. Then he was short of stature, but that could not be helped ; he was also 
thin, but then he found, by heaping on more garments to his original stock, he 
might increase in size to any extent he chose. Accordingly, he bought a new furred 
jacket, duly trimmed and braided ; he spread out the circumference of bis shalwars, 
or trowsers, to such a size, that his small legs lay hidden within their folds in some- 
what the same proportions that a pitchfork has to a haystack, whilst their bulk almost 
prevented him from walking. A small muslin embroidered handkerchief, which he 
threw over his shoulder, and an amber-headed pipe in his hand, made him up @ 
together, so he flattered himself, a person of irresistible attraction to the object of 
his wishes.” 


It is not to the interest, or so she thinks, of the plotting intriguante, 
who calls herself the mother of Ayesha, either to shake him off the 
hook, now that he has swallowed the bait on the one hand, or to land 
him in the net of matrimony on the other; so she gives him at once 
hopes and desire. The consequence is, that he joins in the plot to 
retard the departure of Lord Osmond. The love story goes on very 
prettily ; and we recommend all those, who like that sort of thing, to 
read this part of the story attentively. There is in it less of the 
namby-pamby, mawkish stuff, called sentiment, which is, in reality, 
an absence of all sense, than in any other scene of the same descrip- 
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tion in any one of the fashionable novels lately published. There is 
much originality in the whole wooing, whether we regard the manly 
and unsophisticated warmth with which he endeavours to disabuse her 
of a fanatic faith, or her trusting tenderness, which will do all rea- 
dily for the man she adores—but sacrifice the religion of her coun- 
try, and the trusting rock of her father, from which she knows that 
she is excluded, because she is a woman. 


‘* The course of true love never vet run smooth.” 


The line appears to be applicable in the east as in the west; and 
we almost wonder how it should, when that love is made in the face 
of Heaven, after the manner of sparrows, upon the house-top; and 
when a prying priest ascends a neighbouring minaret, and clapping 
his hands, casts his eyes upon all that eyes should, and should not, see. 
The father of Ayesha thus becomes acquainted, not of what is going 
forward in his own house, but on the top of it. Like a true believer, 
he acknowledges that God is great, by which he relieves himself of 
his astonishment; but for his rage, he seeks another kind of relief, in 
the blood of the offenders. He is, however, pacified down into a very 
commendable state of intense hate—holy, political, and personal, 
against Osmond, whom he procures to be thrown into prison, with his 
inimitable Scipio, that is to say, our worthy Mustafa. Here they are 
not very comfortable: in fact, they do not like it. However, things 
are not quite so dreadful with Lord Osmond as they appear to be: he 
may have his liberty, and his love for a wedded wife, under one or two 
trifling conditions, such as abjuring his faith, and undergoing a certain 
most ancient surgical operation; but he is obstinate ;—these heroes! 
And here we feel it our duty to make this remark, that no one should 
despise the art of boxing: by his proficiency in that manly science, 
and a well applied one-two, into the bread-basket of the giant 
pehlivan of the pasha, he secures the countenance of that worthy 
dignity, and probably his own life. However, Osmond produces his 
frman, and now they have got him a prisoner, they do not very well 
know what to do with him: that is to say, they are resolved to sacri- 
fice him, but they do not exactly understand the best way of dress- 
ing up the altar. 

We now come to the most exceptionable part of a work, against 
which there is so little to except. That in which Lord Osmond is 
made to dispute with the Mollahs, and all the religious functionaries, 
in open divan, and under the authority of the Pasha, as to the false- 
hood and abomination of the Mussulman creed. In the first place, a 
philosopher, and a man of that general information the hero is re- 
presented to be, must be aware of the impossibility of the attempt ; 
and if he were not, of the impolicy, nay, the cruelty of his success, if 
he thought that he could have succeeded. Only supposing that he 
could have succeeded in his Quixotic attempt, and made excellent 
proselytes, and neophytes of the Pasha, the Mufti, the Dervishes, the 
Mollahs, and all the other rubbish with which the Mahommedan 
church establishment is built up, together with all the citizens of the 
good town of Kars, must he not have been assured that he would 
have been the immediate cause of exterminating them root and 
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branch from the face of the earth, immediately the news of the con. 
version had reached the ears of the sultan? So much for the absur. 
dity of the undertaking on his part, which is more like the imprudent 
and self-sufficient audacity of a mad methodist missionary, than the 
act of a hero, and that hero, one too, of Morier’s creation. But, on 
the other side, the thing is still more ridiculous—on the side of the 
Osmanlis. We well know that no nation is more bigoted to their 
faith, and that the whole scene of the controversy is one of the most 
exaggerated improbability. We, in England, are, comparatively 
speaking, a liberal minded set of persons. What should we say toa 
foreigner, who, having infringed one of our most cherished laws, 
should, instead of submitting to the incurred penalty, demand as a 
right, to prove that the religion upon which that law was founded was 
false, that we were fools, and that our fathers, and mothers, and all 
who had gone before us, were fools? What should we say to the 
maniac who would demand this? That we should grant this request, 
as did the Karsites, is so utterly without the range of probability, that 
we dismiss the idea at once. And yet, the Turks are more jealous 
of interference with their religious matters, than are we ourselves. 
However, this outrageous polemical controversy terminates very ap- 
propriately, by the aid of a pistol, and Lord Osmond takes nothing by 
his motion but another bout of imprisonment. In order to make a 
diversion in favour of Osmond, on whom the Pasha has a design to 
make him his court wrestler, he proclaims a jerid party. It is an 
animating scene, and being so particularly national, the author shall 
describe it himself. 


‘The jerid party had now begun its movements. A dense body of the Pasha's 
Officers and guards, mounted on the finest horses, richly caparisoned, their mouths 
foaming and fretting under the heavy bit, curveting and uprearing, were arranged 
in due order on the one side, whilst a corresponding body of Kards, men of the 
plain, and agas from the villages and hill country, were placed on the other, the 
whole dressed in cloths, velvets, and silks of every hue, their various ornamental 
arms and accoutrements glittering in the sun: forming the most brilliant combina- 
tion of men, horses, rich drapery, and fine colouring, that can be conceived, and 
perhaps, exceeding in picturesque beauty any similar combination in any other part 
of the world. After a pause, previously to the first onset, a sensation was observed 
among the assembled horsemen, which was caused by the appearance of the Pasha 
in person among them, 

“ He had stripped himself of his heavy furred petisse and had put on alight silken 
wadded jacket, which, fitting tight to his shape, set off his herculean shoulders. 
Mounted on a powerful Turcoman horse, whose sleek and shining coat showed at 
once the excellence of his breed and the superior care with which he was tended, 
and whose magnificent trappings, glittering with gold and embroidery, shone cou- 
spicuous above all others, he was altogether a striking personage. He wore 4 shawl 
on his head; his legs were clothed with an immense pair of cloth shalwars, that hung 
in folds to his ankles; and the vigour with which he bestrode his saddle, and 
wielded his jerid, showed that of all the combatants present he was the most fore 
midable. He threw the first javelin, and this became the signal for engaging 19 the 
sport. The whole mass was soon in motion. At first, those who engaged procee 
with weariness and caution. One cavalier was detached from the Pasha’s party 
towards that of the Kards: advancing at a slight trot, he gradually approached, 
discharged his jerid at the foremost man, and immediately turning sharply round, 
fled at full speed, followed by the antagonist whom he had selected, who i retura 
threw his javelin with all the force and dexterity which he could muster. Phe re- 
treating horseman, with head looking behind, and with an eye accustomed to watch 
the direction of the coming weapon, was ready either to catch it as it glanced by 
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him, or to throw himself entirely under bis horse’s belly if he saw it about to take 
effect, and then, with unparalleled dexterity, when discharged, to stop his horse 
at once with a sudden jerk, turn and pursue again, until, bis javelins being ex- 

ded, he was obliged to seek for more, either picking them off the ground with a 
crooked cane, which he had for the purpose, or receiving them from the hand of 
some valet whose business it was to collect and distribute them. ‘This took place 
in succession with every cavalier present, until the whole were engaged ; and as 
the fray increased, in the same proportion increased the animation and vigour of 
both the horses and their riders, The noble animals, enjoying the sport as much as 
the men, were soon bathed in a white foam; and, their eyes flashing fire, their nos- 
trils expanded, every muscle stretched to the utmost, and their whole being changed, 
exhibited themselves in attitudes and forms which perhaps are never seen excepting 
in this sport, or in actual warfare. Their riders, too, whose usual dull and phleg- 
matic humours make them look more like automatons than living beings, were now 
not to be recognized—every look was animation, every gesture agility ; and as the 
engagement continued, their cheerings increased into shouts, which, mingled with 
the trampling of their horses and the clatter of their trappings and accoutrements, 
afforded as true a picture of a real battle as can well be imagined. The Pasha kept 
aloof, and did not engage in the heat of the fray, but every now and then, when he 
found his opportunity, he selected some more aspiring or more successful horseman 
above the rest, and did him the honour of throwing his jerid at him, seldom failing 
at the same time to confer the distinction of a broken head,” 


The tale now grows very interesting. Hassan Aga, the grateful 
guide, mingling in the mimic fight, brings it to a mortal encounter ; 
and, in the melée contrives to rescue Osmond, Mustafa, and Stasso. 
The Pasha of Kars thus loses his prey, but he sends to Osmond’s lodg- 
ings, and confiscates his effects. We must not refuse to extract this 
part of the work, where the wonder of the court is so humourously 
expressed at the sight of the prize. 


“ First, the contents of the portmanteau were exhibited. It principally contained 
Osmond's clothes, In succession were displayed, waistcoats, neckcloths, shirts, 
drawers, and stockings, which drew forth the astonishment of all present, for they 
wondered what one man could possibly want with so many things, the uses of most 
of which were to them incomprehensible. ‘hey admired the glittering beauties of a 
splendid uniform-jacket, which its owner carried about to wear on appearing at 
courts and in the presence of exalted personages ; but when they came to inspect a 
pair of leather pantaloons, the ingenuity of the most learned amongst them could 
not devise for what purpose they could possibly be used. For, let it be known, that 
s Turk’s trowsers, when extended, look like the largest of sacks used by millers, 
with a hole at each corner for the insertion of the legs, and, when drawn together 
and tied in front, generally extend from the hips to the ankles. Will it then be 
thought extraordinary that the comprehension of the present company was at fault 
as tothe pantaloons? They were turned about in all directions, inside and out, 
before and behind. The Mufti submitted that they might perhaps be an article of 
dress, and he called upon a bearded chokhadar, who stood by wrapt in doubt and 
astonishment, to try them on. The view which the Mufti took of them was, that 
they were to be worn as a head-dress, and accordingly, that part which tailors call 
the seat, was fitted over the turban of the chokhadar, whilst the legs fell in serpent- 
like folds down the grave man’s back and shoulders, making him look like Hercules 
with the lion’s skin thrown over his head, 

“* Barikallah—praise be to Allah!’ said the Mufti, ‘I have found it; perhaps 
this is the dress of an English Pasha of two tails!’ ‘ Aferin—well done!’ cried all 
the adherents of the law. But the Pasha was of another opinion; he viewed the 
pantaloons in a totally different light, inspecting them with the eye of one who 
thought upon the good things of which he was fond. ‘For what else can this be 
used,’ exclaimed the chief, his dull eye brightening up as he spoke—*‘ what else, but 
for wine? This is perhaps the skin of some European animal, Franks drink wine, 


and they carry their wine about in skins, as our own infidels do. Is it not so” said 


he, addressing himself to Bogos the Armenian, ‘So itis,’ answered the dyer, ‘ it is 
even as vour highness has commanded,’—*‘ Well, then, this skin has contained wine,’ 
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continued the Pasha, pleased with the discovery, ‘and, by the blessing of Allah ! jx 
shall serve us again.’—‘ Here,’ said he to one of his servants, ‘ here, take this, let the 
Saka sew up the holes, and let it be well filled ; instead of wine it shall hold water,’ 
And true enough, in a few days after, the pantaloons were seen parading the town 
on a water-carrier’s back, doing the duty of mesheks, But it was secretly reported 
that, not long after, they were converted to the use for which the Pasha intended 
them, and actually were appointed for the conveyance of his highness’s favourite 
wine. 

‘In the lid of the portmanteau was discovered a boot-jack, with a pair of steel 
boot-hooks. These articles put the ingenuity of the Turks to a still greater test, 
How could they possibly devise that so complicated a piece of machinery could, by 
any stretch of imagination, have any thing in common with a pair of boots, a part of 
dress which they pull off and on with as much ease as one inserts and reinserts g 
mop into a bucket! They thought it might bave something to do with necro. 
mancy, then with astrology, but at length it struck them that the whole machine 
must be one for the purposes of torture ;—what more convenient than the hinges for 
squeezing the thumb, or cracking the finger joints,—what better adapted than the 
boot-hooks for scooping out eyes? Such they decided it to be, and, in order to con- 
firm the conclusion beyond a doubt, the Pasha ordered his favourite scribe to insert 
his finger between the hinges of the boot-jack, which having done with repugnance, 
he was rewarded for his complaisance by as efficacious a pinch as he could wish, 
whilst peals of laughter went round at his expense. The instrument was then 
made over to the chief executioner, with orders to keep it in readiness upor. the first 
occasion, 

“ The various contents of the dressing-case were next brought under examination, 
Every one was on the look-out for something agreeable to the palate, the moment 
they saw the numerous bottles with which it was studded. One tasted eau-de- 
cologne, another lavender-water, both which they thought might or might not be 
Frank luxuries in the way of cordials. But who can describe the face which was 
made by the Pasha himself when, attracted by the brilliancy of the colour, he tossed 
off to his own drinking the greater part of a bottle of tincture of myrrh! The Mufti 
was a man who never laughed, but even he, on seeing the contortions of bis col- 
league, could not suppress his merriment; whilst the menials around were obliged 
to look down, their feet reminding them of the countenance they ought to keep, if 
they hoped to keep themselves free from the stick.” 


But we must take care that our approbation do not beguile us into 
tediousness, and we must hasten more rapidly through the rest of this 
excellent work than we have hitherto done. In Osmond’s attempt to 
escape te the Russian frontier, he, notwithstanding all the care of the 
faithful Hassan, gets into the power of the dread Cara Bey, and that 
too so effectually, that the tyrant devil-worshipper compels him to 
go out and do battle with the troops of the very nation to which he 
wishes to fly for an asylum; and to do it so effectually, that he captures 
with his own hand the commander of the detachment. The author 
has shown great power in his delineation of the character of this 
abhorred Cara—this monster of brigandage. He is the very acmé of 
human wickedness, and yet, though so outrageously hateful, all his 
actions are so naturally told, that it appears more like biography than 
romance. We wish that we had space to extract a description of the 
sect of Yezidies, or devil-worshippers, of whom this Cara Bey is, very 
appropriately, the chief. Immured in the strong hold of this devil- 
worshipper, Lord Osmond gets devil's treatment. Cara Bey is now 
determined to go to Kars, and to carry off Ayesha for himself, and he 
succeeds ; but, in the mean time, he wishes to get rid of his prisoners, 
Osmond, and Stasso, and Mustafa by poison; but through the inter- 
vention of Hassan, they escape the snare. The rogue had kept them 
upon short allowance previously, in order that they might the better 
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enjoy their last repast. We must omit many of the minor features of 
the plotting and the counter-plotting that now takes place. Osmond 
and Mustafa are confined in their strong room, with the poisoned dishes 
smoking in all their fragrance before the famished prisoners. The 
Russian officer is confined beneath the floor where they are, in a deep 
pit, like a dry well. Cara Bey is rioting in conquest and debauchery, 
with his two female captives, Zabetta, (by-the-by, nothing loth,) and 
Ayesha. Hassan has made his escape from the tyranny of his late 
master, and is on his road for assistance to the Russian quarters; here 
there is a crisis that must produce a catastrophe—something must be 
done, or Osmond will either starve or be poisoned, and Ayesha, the 
maid of Kars, be either ruined or poignarded. The Russian officer is 
hauled up and set at liberty—the keys are taken from the supine 
gaoler, and, at the very nick of time, the Russ returns with a detach- 
ment of infantry, the doors are broken open, the harem stormed, Ayesha 
saved—just, just to a moment—the castle captured, the followers dis- 

rsed or slain, and Cara Bey clapped down in that identical hole in 
which he had immured the officer, and the delighted Mustafa set over 
to guard the object of the dread of nearly the whole of his previous life. 
All this would act excellently as a melo-drama, yet it reads much 
better than it would act. The story might well close here, but it is 
very far from finished. Osmond delivers the body of the Bey to the 
Russians ; this is Mustafa’s opinion upon that act: 


“* But they are asses too! said Mustafa. ‘ It is only our Turks who know how 
to deal with such like fellows. They seize their sword, spit in their hand, cry out 
‘Y’allah,—in the name of the Prophet!’ and then, with one back-handed slice, take 
off the head as clean as if they had cut a cucumber in twain,’ ” 


And it is thus that the dastard spirit begs for his life. 


“*Q my soul! my lord! my pasha!’ exclaimed the fallen man. ‘ Oh, forgive, 
forgive me! I have been in fault: I have eaten much abomination, llere is my 
head ; strike: take all I have; but let me entreat of you not to deliver me up to the 
Muscovites. Do with me what you like! 1 will take all from you. You are my 
father,—my mother; I have only you in this world as my sanctuary. Will you 
allow me to be dragged from it? Englishmen are men: they know how to forgive. 
Oh, forgive your slave! I will become your servant for the rest of my life; but ob, 
do not—do not give me over to mine enemies.’ ”’ 


But we will proceed no farther with the tale, we will extract no 
more; if we have not said enough to induce the reader to procure the 
book, it would be in vain for us to say more; and it is not our in- 
tention to tell the story ourselves in short hand, and thus take away 
the spur of curiosity from the sides of the indolent, or foster the 
spirit of parsimony in the bosoms of the avaricious. It is now our 
ofice to express a general opinion upon the merits of what we have 
been so fully descanting upon in the detail; and we do so gladly, as 
we feel that we can do so justly. The construction of the tale 1s 
admirable, and the fact, perhaps otherwise objectionable and common- 
place, of attempting to make the hero more dignified, by making him 
alord, was, with Mr. Morier, a case of necessity, or otherwise he 
could not have successfully unravelled the plot. Perhaps, we should 
have liked the whole better, had the heroine, bond fide. in blood, as 
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well as in education, been a daughter of the burning East. The 
various incidents strike with the reality of a scenic representation: 
but, with all that amplitude and breadth that no scene, however well 
acted, could portray. The individual characters are true to nature, 
and, consequently, true to themselves. The author does not make 
them the mouthpiece for his own sentiments, they are truly inde- 
pendent characters, and each one has its appropriate train of ideas, 
and manner of expression. We have noticed one discrepancy into 
which the love of effect has, most probably, entrapped the author ; 
we shall dwell upon it no more, but proceed to the other unexce 
tionable parts of the work. Mr. Morier has indulged us with but few 
philosophical or physiological reflections, but where he has been didac- 
tic, his remarks have been invariably just, and sometimes searching 
and deep. In the peculiar phases of society under which the various 
divisions of Turkish humanity display themselves, there is much room for 
ethical study, and great opportunity of getting a deep insight into the 
character of the human mind. It cannot fail to be observed also, how 
much depends upon the political institutions of the country, and how 
far we recede from, or how nearly we approach to, that state of re- 
fined enjoyment, that it seems to be our nature to covet, as soon as 
we can conceive it, as does the spirit of the government recede from or 
approach to what is liberal and enlightened, which are only other 
terms for what is just. 

Mr. Morier is already well known to the public as the author 
of “ Hajji Baba,” “ Hajji Baba in England,” and “ Zohrab ;” and, 
although the Atheneum in its reviews of modern literature has 
not thought proper to mention his name, as one of the authors worthy 
of being noticed, in the opinion of all impartial and competent critics, 
he ought to be placed among those who occupy the van of our very 
best writers; and his novels will be remembered long after it will 
be forgotten that an imposing name has been used in connexion with 
a set of weekly bubbles, that burst and are seen no more, after the 
occasion that formed them has passed by, and the brilliant colours 
of which are, at best, but reflected from works such as we have 
just had the pleasure of noticing. 
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JACOB FAITHFUL.! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEWTON FOSTER, “ PETER SIMPLE,” &c. 


** Bound ‘prentice to a waterman, 
1 learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


« JacoB,” said Tom to me, pulling his wherry into the hard alongside 
of mine, in which I was sitting, with one of Mr. Turnbull's books in 
my hand; “ Jacob, do you recollect that my time is up to-morrow ? 
I shall have run off my seven years, and when the sun rises, I shall 
be free of the river. How much more have you to serve ?” 

“ About fifteen months, as near as I can recollect, ‘Tom.—Boat, 
sir ?” 

“ Yes; oars, my lad; be smart, for I'm in a hurry. How's tide ?” 

“ Down, sir, very soon; but it’s now slack water. Tom, see if you 
can find Stapleton.” 

“ Pooh! never mind him, Jacob, I'll go with you. I say, Jones, 
tell old ‘human natur’ to look after my boat,” continued Tom, ad- 
dressing a waterman of our acquaintance. 

“TI thought you had come up to see fer,” said I to Tom, as we 
shoved off. 

“ See her at Jericho first,” replied Tom; “she’s worse than a dog 
vane.” 

“ What, are you éwo again ?” 

“ Two indeed—it’s all two—we are two fools. She is too fanciful, 
I am too fond; she behaves too ill, and I put up with too much. 
However, it’s all one.” 

“1 thought it was all to just now, Tom.” 

“ But two may be made one, Jacob, you know.” 

“ Yes, by the parson; but you are no parson.” 

“ Any how, I’m something like one just now,” replied Tom, who 
was pulling the foremost oar; “ for you are a good clerk, and I am 
sitting behind you.” 

“ That’s not so bad,” observed the gentleman in the stern sheets, 
whom we had forgotten in our colloquy. 

“ A waterman would make but a bad parson, sir,” replied Tom. 

“ Why so?” 

“ He’s not likely to practise as he preaches.” 

“ Again, why so?” 

“ Because all his life he looks one way and pulls another.” 

“ Very good—very good indeed.” | ) 

“ Nay, sir, good in practice, but still not good im deed—there’s a 
puzzle.” 

“ A puzzle, indeed, to find such a regular chain of repartee in a 
wherry.” 


' Continued from p. 314. 
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Jacob Faithful. 


“ Well, sir, if I'm a regular chain to-day, 1 shall be like an irre. 
gular watch to-morrow.” 

* Why so, my lad ?” 

« Because I shall be out of my time.” 

“ Take that, my lad,” said the gentleman, tossing a half-crown to 
Tom. 

“ Thanky, sir ; when we meet again may you never have more wit 
than you have now.” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

‘ Not wit enough to keep your money, sir—that’s all ?” 
‘I presume you think that I have not got much.” 

‘ Which, sir, wit or money ?” 

‘ Wit, my lad.” 

“ Nay, sir, I think you have both: the first you purchased just 
now ; and you would hardly have bought it, if you had not money to 
spare.’ 

“ But I mean wit of my own.” 

* No man has wit of his own; if he borrows it, it’s not his own; it 
he has it in himself, it’s mother wit, so it’s not his.” 

We pulled into the stairs near London Bridge, and the gentleman 
paid me his fare. “ Good bye, my lad,” said he to Tom. 

“ Fare you well, for well you've paid your fare,” replied Tom, 
holding out his arm to assist him out of the boat. “ Well, Jacob, 
I've made more by my head than by my hands this morning. | 
wonder, in the long run, which gains most in the world.” 

“ Head, Tom, depend upon it; but they work best together.” 

Here we were interrupted— “ 1] say, you waterman, have you 
a mind for a good fare?” cried a dark looking, not over clean, square 
built short young man, standing on the top of the flight of steps. 

“ Where to, sir?” 

“ Gravesend, my jokers, if you a’n't afraid of salt water.” 

‘ That's a long way, sir,” replied Tom ; “and for salt water, we 
must have salt to our porridge.” 

“ So you shall, my lads, and a glass of grog into the bargain.” 

“ Yes; but the bargain a’n't made yet, sir, Jacob, will you g go?” 

“ Yes; but not under a guinea.” 

«“ Not under two guineas,” replied Tom, aside. ‘“ Are you in a 
great hurry, sir?” continued he, addressing the young man. 

“Yes, in a devil of a hurry; I shall lose my ship. What will 
you take me for?” 

‘ Two guineas, sir.” 

“Very well. Just come up to the public-house here, and put 
in my traps.” 

We brought down his luggage, put it into the wherry, and started 
down the river with the tide. Our fare was very communicative, and 
we found out that he was a master’s mate of the Immortalité, forty- 
gun frigate, lying off Gravesend, which was to drop down the next 
morning, and wait for sailing orders at the Downs. We carried 
the tide with us, and in the afternoon were close to the frigate, 
whose blue ensign waved proudly over the taffrail, There was @ 
considerable sea arising from the wind meeting the tide, and before we 
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arrived close to her, we had shipped a great deal of water; and 
when we were alongside, the wherry, with the chest in her bows, 
pitched so heavily, that we were afraid of being swamped. Just as a 
rope had been made fast to the chest, and they were weighing it out 
of the wherry, the ship's launch with water came alongside, and 
whether from accident or wilfully I know not, although I suspect 
the latter, the midshipman who steered her, shot her against the 
wherry, which was crushed in, and immediately went down, leaving 
Tom and me in the water, and in danger of being jammed to death 
between the launch and the side of the frigate. The seamen in the 
boat, however, forced her off with their oars, and hauled us in, while 
our wherry sank with her gunnel even with the water's edge, and 
floated away astern. 

As soon as we had shook ourselves a little, we went up the side, 
and asked one of the officers to send a boat to pick up our wherry. 

“ Speak to the first lieutenant—there he is,” was the reply. 

I went up to the person pointed out to me: “If you please, 


” 


sir 





“ What the devil do you want ?” 

“ A boat, sir, to id 

“ A boat! the devil you do!” 

“ To pick up our wherry, sir,” interrupted Tom. 

“Pick it up yourself,” said the first lieutenant, passing us, and 
hailing the men aloft. “ Maintop there, hook on your stays. Be 
smart. Lower away the yards. Marines and afterguard, clear 
launch. Boatswain’s mate.” 

“ Here, sir.” 

“ Pipe marines and afterguard to clear launch.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir.” 

“ But we shall lose our boat, Jacob,” said Tom to me. “ They 
stove it in, and they ought to pick it up.” Tom then went up to the 
master’s mate, whom we had brought on board, and explained our 
difficulty. 

“ Upon my soul, I dar'n’t say a word. I'm in a scrape for break- 
ing my leave. Why the devil didn’t you take care of your wherry, 
and haul a-head when you saw the launch coming ?” 

“ How could we, when the chest was hoisting out ?” 

“Very true. Well, I am very sorry for you; but I must look 
after my chest.” So saying, he disappeared down the gangway 
ladder. 

“T'll try it again any how,” said Tom, going up to the first 
lieutenant. “ Hard case to lose our boat and our bread, sir,” said 
Tom, touching his hat. 

The first lieutenant, now that the marines and afterguard were at a 
regular stamp and go, had, unfortunately, more leisure to attend to 
us. He looked at us earnestly, and walked aft to see if the wherry 
was yet in sight. At that moment up came the master’s mate, who 
had not yet reported himself to the first lieutenant. 

“Tom,” said I, “there is a wherry close to, let us get into it, and go 
after our boat ourselves.” 

“Wait one moment to see if they will help us—and get our 
money, at all ev ents,” replied ‘Tom; and we both walked aft. 
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388 Jacob Faithful. 

“ Come on board, sir,” said the master’s mate, touching his ha 
with humility. 

“ You've broke your leave, sir,” replied the first lieutenant, “ang 
now I've to send a boat to pick up the wherry through your care. 
lessness.” 

“ If you please, they are two very fine young men,” observed the 
mate. “ Make capital foretopmen. Boat’s not worth sending for, sir,” 

This hint, given by the mate to the first lieutenant, to regain 
his favour, was not lost. “ Who are you, my lads?” said the first 
lieutenant to us. 

** Watermen, sir.” 

“ Watermen, heh! was that your own boat ?” 

“ No, sir,” replied I, “ it belonged to the man that I serve with.” 

“ OQ! not your own boat? Are you an apprentice, then ?” 

“ Yes, sir, both apprentices.” 

“ Show me your indentures.” 

“ We don’t carry them about with us.” 

“ Then how am I to know that you are apprentices ?” 

“ We can prove it, sir, if you wish it.” 

“I do wish it; at all events, the captain will wish it.” 

“ Will you please to send for the boat, sir? she’s almost out of 
sight.” 

“ No, my lads, I can’t find king’s boats for such service.” 

“ Then we had better go ourselves, Tom,” said I, and we went 
forward to call the waterman who was lying on his oars close to 
the frigate. 

“ Stop—stop—not so fast. Where are you going, my lads?” 

“ To pick up our boat, sir.” 

“ Without my leave, heh!” 

“ We don’t belong to the frigate, sir.” 

“ No; but I think it very likely that you will, for you have no pro- 
tections.” 

“ We can send for them, and have them down. by to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Well, you may do so, if you please, my lads; but you cannot 
expect me to believe every thing that is told me. Now, for instance, 
how long have you to serve, my lad?” said he, addressing Tom. 

“« My time is up to-morrow, sir.” 

“ Up to-morrow. Why, then, I shall detain you until to-morrow, 
and then I shall press you.” 

“ If you detain me now, sir, I am pressed to-day.” 

“OQ no! you are only detained until you prove your apprentice- 
ship, that’s all.” 

“ Nay, sir, I certainly am pressed during my apprenticeship.” __ 

“ Not at all, and I'll prove it to you. You don’t belong to the ship 
until you are victualled on her books. Now I sha’n’t victual you to 
day, and therefore you won't be pressed.” 

“ T shall be pressed with hunger, at all events,” replied Tom, who 
never could lose a joke. 

“ No, you shan’t ; for I'll send you both a good dinner out of the gun- 
room, so you won't be pressed at all,” replied the lieutenant, laughing 
at Tom's reply. 
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«You will allow me to go, sir, at all events,” replied 1; for I 
knew that the only chance of getting Tom and myself clear was my 
hastening to Mr. Drummond for assistance. 

“ Pooh! nonsense; you must both row in the same boat as you 
have done. The fact is, my lads, I’ve taken a great fancy to you 
both, and I can’t make up my mind to part with you.” 

“ It’s hard to lose our bread this way,” replied I. 

“We will find you bread, and hard enough you'll find it,” re- 

ied the lieutenant laughing; “ it’s like a flint.” 

“ So we ask for bread, and you give us a stone,” said Tom; “ that's 
‘gainst Scripture.” 

“Very true, my lad; but the fact is, all the Scriptures in the 
world won't man the frigate. Men we must have, and get them how 
we can, and where we can, and when we can. Necessity has no law; 
at least it obliges us to break through all laws. After all, there’s no 
great hardship in serving the king for a year or two, and filling 
your pockets with prize money. Suppose you volunteer ?” 

“ Will you allow us to go on shore for half an hour to think about 
it?” replied I. 

“ No; I’m afraid of the crimps dissuading you. But I'll give you 
till to-morrow morning, and then I shall be sure of one, at all events.” 

“ Thanky for me,” replied Tom. 

“ You're very welcome,” replied the first lieutenant, as laughing at 
us, he went down the companion ladder to his dinner. 

“ Well, Jacob, we are in for it,” said Tom, as soon as we were 
alone. “ Depend upon it, there’s no mistake this time.” 

“T am afraid not,” replied I, “ unless we can get a letter to your 
father, or Mr. Drummond, who, I am sure, would help us. But that 
dirty fellow, who gave the lieutenant the hint, said the frigate 
sailed to-morrow morning; there he is, let us speak to him.” 

“ When does the frigate sail?” said Tom, to the master’s mate, 
who was walking the deck. , 

“ My good fellow, it’s not the custom on board of a man-of-war 
for the men to ask officers to answer such impertinent questions. 
It's quite sufficient for you to know that when the frigate sails, you 
will have the honour of sailing in her.” 

“Well, sir,” replied I, nettled at his answer, “at all events you 
will have the goodness to pay us our fare. We have fost our 
wherry, and our liberty perhaps, through you; we may as well have 
our two guineas.” 

“ Two guineas! It’s two guineas you want, heh?” 

“ Yes, sir, that was the fare agreed upon.” 

“Why, you must observe, my men,” said the master’s mate, 
hooking a thumb into each arm hole of his waistcoat, “ there must be 
a little explanation as to that affair. 1 promised you two guineas 
as watermen ; but now that you belong to a man-of-war, you are no 
longer watermen. I always pay my debts honourably when I can 
find the lawful creditors ; but where are the watermen?” 

“ Here we are, sir.” . 

“No, my lads, you are men-of-war’s men now, and that quite 
alters the case.” 
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* But we are not so yet, sir; even if it did alter the case, we 
are not pressed yet.” 

“ Well, then, you will be to-morrow, perhaps; at all events, we 
shall see. If you are allowed to go on shore again, I owe you two 
guineas as watermen; but if you are detained as men-of-war's mep, 
why then you will only have oie your duty in pulling down one of 
your officers. You see, my lads, I say nothing but what’s fair.” 

“ Well, sir, but when you hired us we were watermen,” replied 
Tom. 

“ Very true, so you were ; but recollect the two guineas were not 
due until you had completed your task, which was not until you came 
on board. When you came on board you were pressed, and became 
men-of-war's men. You should have asked your fare before the first 
lieutenant got hold of you. Don't you perceive the justice of my 
remarks ?” 

* Can't say I do, sir; but I perceive that there is very little chance 
of our being paid,” said Tom. 

* You are a lad of discrimination,” replied the master’s mate; 
“and now I'd advise you to drop the subject, or you may induce me 
to pay you ‘ man-of-war fashion.’ ” 

“ How’s that, sir?” !' 

“ Over the Tace and eyes, as the cat paid the monkey,” replied the 
master’s mate, walking leisurely away. 

“ No go, Tom,” said I, smiling at the absurdity of the arguments. 

“ I’m afraid it’s no go in every way, Jacob. However, I don’t care 
much about it. I have had a little hankering after seeing the world, 
and perhaps now’s as well as any other time; but I’m sorry for 
you, Jacob.” 

“It’s all my own fault,” replied I; and I fell into one of those 
reveries so often indulged in of late, as to the folly of my conduct in 
asserting my independence, which had now ended in my losing my 
liberty. But we were cold from the ducking we had received, and 
moreover very hungry. The first lieutenant did not forget his pro- 
mise: he sent us up a good dinner, and a glass of grog each, which 
we discussed under the half-deck between two of the guns. We 
had some money in our pockets, and we purchased some sheets of 
paper from the bumboat people, who were on the main-deck supply- 
ing the seamen; and I wrote to Mr. Drummond and Mr. Turnbull, as 
well as to Mary and old Tom, requesting the two latter to forward 
our clothes to Deal, in case of our being detained. Tom also wrote 
to comfort his mother, and the greatest comfort which he could give 
was, as he said, to promise to keep sober. Having entrusted these 
letters to the bumboat woman, who promised faithfully to put them 
into the post-office, we had then nothing else to do but to look 
out for some place to sleep. Our clothes had dried on us, and we 
were walking under the half-deck, but not a soul spoke to us, or even 
took the least notice. In a newly-manned ship, just ready to sail, 
there is a universal feeling of selfishness prevailing among the ships 
company. Some, if not most, had, like us, been pressed, and their 
thoughts were occupied with their situation, and the change in their 
prospects. Others were busy in making their little arrangements 
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with their wives or relations ; while the mass of the seamen, not yet 
organised by discipline, or known to each other, were in a state of 
jsunion and individuality, which naturally induced every man to 
jook after himself, without caring for his neighbour. We therefore 
could not expect, nor did we receive, any sympathy; we were in a 
scene of bustle and noise, yet alone. A spare topsail, which had been 
stowed for the present between two of the guns, was the best accom- 
modation which offered itself. We took possession of it, and, tired 
with exertion of mind and body, were soon fast asleep. 

At daylight the next morning, we were awakened with a start by 
the shrill whistles of the boatswain and his mates piping all hands 
tounmoor. The pilot was on board, and the wind was fair. As the 
frigate had no anchor down, but was hanging to the moorings in the 
river, we had nothing to do but to cast off, sheet home, and in less 
than half an hour we were under all sail, stemming the last quarter of 
the flood tide. Tom and I had remained on the gangway, watching 
the proceedings, but not assisting, when the ship being fairly under 
sail, the order was given by the first lieutenant to coil down the ropes. 

“I think, Jacob, we may as well help,” said Tom, laying hold of 
the main tack, which was passed aft, and hauling it forward. 

“ With all my heart,” replied I, and I hauled it forward, while he 
coiled it away. : 

While we were thus employed the first lieutenant walked forward 
and recognized us. ‘ That's what I like, my lads,” said he; “ you 
don’t sulk, I see, and I sha’n’t forget it.” 

“]T hope you won't forget that we are apprentices, sir, and allow 
us to go on shore,” replied I. 

“T’ve a shocking bad memory in some things,” was his reply, as 
he continued forward to the forecastle. He did not, however, forget 
to victual us that day, and insert our names in pencil upon the ship's 
books ; but we were not put into any mess, or stationed. 

We anchored in the Downs on the following morning. It came on 
to blow hard in the afternoon, and there was no communication with 
the shore except by signals, until the third day, when it moderated, 
and the signal was made, “ Prepare to weigh, and send boat for cap- 
tain.” In the mean time, several boats came off, and one had the 

tman on board. I had letters from Mr. Drummond and Mr. 
urnbull, telling me that they would immediately apply to the Ad- 
miralty for our being liberated, and one from Mary, half of which 
was for me, and the rest to Tom. Stapleton had taken Tom’s wherry 
and pulled down: to old Tom Beazeley with my clothes, which, 
with young Tom’s, had been dispatched to Deal. Tom had a letter 
from his mother, half indited by his father, and the rest from herself; 
but I shall not trouble the reader with the contents, as he may 
imagine what was likely to be said upon such an occasion. 

Shortly afterwards our clothes, which had been sent to the care of 
an old shipmate of Tom’s father, were. brought on board, and we 
hardly had received them, when the signal man reported that the 
captain was coming off. There were so many of the men in the 
frigate who had never seen the captain, that no little anxiety was 
shown by the ship's company to ascertain how far, by the “cut of his 
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jib,” that is, his outward appearance, they might draw conclusions ag 
to what they might expect from one who had such unlimited power 
to make them happy or miserable. I was looking out of the main. 
deck port with Tom, when the gig pulled alongside, and was about to 
scrutinize the outward and visible signs of the captain, when I was 
attracted by the face of a lieutenant sitting by his side, whom 
I immediately recognized. It was Mr. Wilson, the officer who had 
spun the oar and sunk the wherry, from which, as the reader may 
remember, I rescued my friends, the senior and junior clerk. I was 
overjoyed at this, as I hoped that he would interest himself’ in our 
favour. The pipe of the boatswain re-echoed as the captain ascended 
the side. He appeared on the quarter-deck—every hat descending 
to do him honour; the marines presented arms, the marine officer at 
their head lowered the point of his sword. In return, the omnipotent 
personage, taking his cocked hat with two fingers and a thumb, by 
the highest peak, lifted it one inch off his head, and replaced it, de- 
siring the marine officer to dismiss the guard. I had now an oppor. 
tunity, as he paced to and fro with the first lieutenant, to examine his 
appearance. He was a tall, very large boned, gaunt man, with an 
enormous breadth of shoulders, displaying Herculean strength, (and 
this we found he eminently possessed.) His face was of a size cor- 
responding to his large frame ; his features were harsh, his eye piere- 
ing, but his nose, although bold, was handsome, and his capacious mouth 
was furnished with the most splendid row of large teeth that I ever 
beheld. The character of his countenance was determination, rather 
than severity. When he smiled, the expression was agreeable. His 
gestures, and his language, were emphatic, and the planks trembled 
with his elephantine walk. 

He had been on board about ten minutes, when he desired the first 
lieutenant to turn the hands up, and all the men were ordered on the 
larboard-side of the quarter-deck. As soon as they were all gathered 
together, looking with as much awe of the captain as a flock of sheep 
at a strange mischief-meaning dog, he thus addressed them. “My 
lads, as it so happens that we are all to trust to the same planks, it 
may be just as well that we should understand one another. I like 
to see my officers attentive to their duty, and behave themselves as 
gentlemen. I dike to see my men well disciplined, active, and sober. 
What I dike, I will have—you understand me. Now,” continued he, put- 
ting on a stern look—* now just look in my face, and see if you think 
you can play with me.” The men looked in his face, and saw that 
there was no chance of playing with him; and so they expressed by 
their countenances. The captain appeared satisfied by their mute 
acknowledgments, and to encourage them, smiled, and showed his 
white teeth, as he desired the first lieutenant to pipe down. 

As soon as this scene was over, I walked up to Mr. Wilson, the 
lieutenant, who was standing aft, and accosted him. “ Perhaps, sit, 

ou do not recollect me, but we met one night when you were sinking 
in a wherry, and you asked my name.” may 

« And I recollect it, my lad; it was Faithful, was it not?” 

« Yes, sir.” And I then entered into an explanation of our cit 
cumstances, and requested his advice and assistance. 
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He shook his head. “Our captain,” said he, “is a very strange 
person. He has commanding interest, and will do more in defiance 
ofthe rules of the Admiralty, than any one in the service. If an 
Admiralty order came down to discharge you he would obey it, but 
gs for regulations, he cares very little for them. Besides, we sail in 
an hour. However, I will speak to him, although I shall probably 
get a rap on the knuckles, as it is the business of the first lieutenant, 
and not mine.” 

« But, sir, if you requested the first lieutenant to speak.” 

“If I did, he would not, in all probability ; men are too valuable, 
and the first lieutenant knows that the captain would not like to dis- 

you. He will therefore say nothing until it is too late, and 
then throw all the blame upon himself for forgetting it. Our captain 
has such interest, that his recommendation would give a commander's 
rank to-morrow, and we must all take care of ourselves. However, I 
will try, although I can give you very little hopes.” 

Mr. Wilson went up to the captain, who was still walking with the 
first lieutenant, and touching his hat, introduced the subject, stating, 
as an apology, that he was acquainted with me. 

“QO if the man is an acquaintance of yours, Mr. Wilson, we cer- 
tainly must decide,” replied the captain, with mock politeness. 


‘ Where is he?” I advanced, and Tom followed me. We stated 


our case. ‘I always like to put people out of suspense,” said the 
captain, “ because it unsettles a man—so now hear me ; if I happened 
to press one of the blood royal, and the king, and the queen, and all 
the little princesses were to go down on their knees, I'd keep him, 
without an Admiralty order for his discharge. Now, my lads, do you 
perceive your chance?” Then turning away to Mr. Wilson, he said, 
“You will oblige me by stating upon what grounds you ventured to 
interfere in behalf of these men, and I trust, sir, your explanation will 
be satisfactory. Mr. Knight,” continued he, to the first lieutenant, 
“send these men down below, watch, and station them.” 

We went below by the gangway ladder, and watched the conference 
between the captain and Mr. Wilson, who we were afraid had done 
himself no good by trying to assist us. But when it was over the 
captain appeared pleased, and Mr. Wilson walked away with a satis- 
fied air. As I afterwards discovered, it did me no little good. The 
hands were piped to dinner, and after dinner we weighed and made 
sail, and-thus were Tom and I fairly, or rather unfairly, embarked in 
his majesty's service. 

“ Well, Tom,” said I, “it’s no use crying. What's done can't be 
helped; here we are, now let us do all we.can to make friends.” 

“ That's just my opinion, Jacob. Hang care, it killed the cat; I 
shall make the best of it, and I don’t see why we may not be as 
happy here as any where else. Father says we may, if we do our 
duty, and I don't mean to shirk mine. ‘Tne more the merrier, they 
tay, and I'll be hanged but there’s enough of us here.” 

I hardly need say, that for the first three or four days we were not 
very comfortable; we had been put into the seventh mess, and were 
stationed in the fore-top; for although we had not been regularly 

up as seamen, the first lieutenant so decided, saying, that he 
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was sure that in a few weeks there would be no smarter men in the 


shi 

We were soon clear of the channel, and all hands were anxious to 
know our destination, which in this almost solitary instance had really 
been kept a secret, although surmises were correct. There is one 
point, which by the present arrangements invariably makes known 
whether a ship is “ fitting foreign,” or for home service, which is, the 
stores and provisions ordered on board; and these stores are so ar. 
ranged, according to the station to which the vessel is bound, that jt 
is generally pretty well known what her destination is to be. This 
is bad, and at the same time easily remedied; for if every ship, 
whether for home service or foreign, was ordered to fit foreign, no 
one would be able to ascertain where she was about to proceed, 
With a very little trouble, strict secrecy might be preserved, now that 
the Navy Board is abolished; but during its existence that .was im. 

ssible. ‘The Immortalité was a very fast sailing vessel, and when 
the captain, whose name I have forgotten to mention, (it was Hector 
Maclean,) opened his sealed orders, we found that we were to cruize 
for two months between the Western Isles and Madeira, in quest of 
some privateers, who had captured many of our outward-bound West 
Indiamen, notwithstanding that they were well protected by convoy, 
and after that period to join the admiral at Halifax, and relieve a 
frigate which had been many years on that station. In a week we 
were on our station, the weather was fine, and the whole of the day 
was passed in training the men to the guns, small arms, making and 
shortening sail, reefing topsails, and manceuvring the ship. The cap- 
tain would never give up his point, and sometimes we were obliged to 
make or shorten sail twenty times running, until he was satisfied. 

« My lads,” he would say to the ship's company, sending for them 
aft, “ you have done this pretty well, you have only been two minutes; 
not bad for a new ship’s company, but I dike it done in a minute and 
a half. We'll try again.” And sure enough it was try again, until 
in the minute and a half it was accomplished. Then the captain 
would say, “I knew you could do it, and having once done it, my 
lads, of course you can again.” 

Tom and I adhered to our good resolutions. We were as active 
and as forward as we could be, and Mr. Knight, the first lieutenant, 
pointed us out to the captain. As soon as the merits of the different 
men were ascertained, several alterations were made in the watch and 
station bills, as well as in the ratings on the ship’s books, and Tom 
and I were made second captains, larboard and starboard, of the fore- 
top. This was great promotion for so young hands, especially as we 
were not bred as regular sailors; but it was for the activity and zeal 
which we displayed. Tom was a great favourite among the men, 
always joking, and ready for any lark or nonsense ; moreover, he used 
to mimic the captain, which few others dared do. He certainly sel- 
dom ventured to do it below, it was generally in the foretop, where 
he used to explain to the men what he liked. One day we both ven- 
tured it, but it was on an occasion which excused it. Tom andl 
were aft, sitting in the jolly boat astern, fitting some of her gear, for 
we belonged to the boat at that time, although we were afterwards 
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shifted into the cutter. The frigate was going about four knots 

h the water, and the sea was pretty smooth. One of the 
marines fell overboard, out of the forechains. “ Man overboard,” was 
cried out immediately, and the men were busy clearing away the 
starboard cutter, with all the expedition requisite on such an occa- 
son. The captain was standing aft, on the signal chest, when the 
marine passed astern; the r fellow could not swim, and Tom, 
turning to me said, “ Jacob, I should dike to save that Jolly,” and imme- 
diately dashed overboard. 

« And I should dike to help you, Tom,” cried I, and followed him. 

The captain was close to us, and heard us both. Between us we 
easily held up the marine, and the boat had us all on board in less 
than a minute. When we came up the side, the captain was at the 

ay. He showed his white teeth, and shook the telescope in his 
hand at us. “I heard you both; and I should dike to have a good 
many more impudent fellows like you.” 

We continued our cruize, looking sharp out for the privateers, but 
without success ; we then touched at Madeira for intelligence, and 
were informed that they had been seen more to the southward. The 
frigate’s head was turned in that direction until we were abreast of 
the Canary Isles, and then we traversed east and west, north or south, 
just as the wind and weather, or the captain's dike—thought proper. 
We had now cruized seven weeks out of our time without success, 
and the captain promised five guineas to the man who should discover 
the objects of our search. Often did Tom and I climb to the mast 
head and scan the horizon, and so did many others; but those who 
were stationed at the look-out were equally on the alert. The 
ship's company were now in a very fair state of discipline, owing to 
the incessant practice, and every evening the hands were turned up 
to skylark, that is, to play and amuse themselves. There was one 
amusement which was the occasion of a great deal of mirth, and it 
was a favourite one of the captain’s, as it made the men smart. It is 
called “ Follow my leader.” One of the men leads, and all who choose, 
follow him; sometimes forty or fifty will join. Whatever the leader 
does, the rest must do also; wherever he goes they must follow. 
Tom, who was always the foremost for fun, was one day the leader, 
and after having scampered up the rigging, laid out on the yards, 
climbed in by the lifts, crossed from mast to mast by the stays, slid 
down by the backstays, blacked his face in the funnel, in all which 
motions he was fpllowed by about thirty others, hallooing and laughing, 
while the officers and other men were looking on and admiring their 
agility: a novel idea came into Tom’s head; it was then about 
seven o'clock in the evening, the ship was lying becalmed, Tom again 
sprung up the rigging, laid out to the main yard-arm, followed by me 
and the rest, and as soon as he was at the boom iron, he sprung up, 
holding by the lift, and crying out, “ Follow my leader,” leaped from 

yard-arm into the sea. I was second, and crying out, “ Follow my 
leader” to the rest, I followed him, and the others, whether they 
could swim or not did the same, it being a point of honour not to 


The captain was just coming up the ladder, when he — as he 
DD 
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ne aman tumble overboard, which was Tom in his descent: 
but how much more was he astonished at seeing twenty or thirt 

more tumbling off by twos or threes, until it appeared that half the 
ship's company were overboard. He thought that they were pog. 
sessed with devils, like the herd of swine in the Scriptures. Some of 
the men who could not swim, but were too proud to refuse to follow, 
were nearly drowned. As it was, the first lieutenant was obliged to 
lower the cutter to pick them up, and they were all brought on board, 

“ Confound that fellow,” said the captain to the first lieutenant, 
“he is always at the head of all mischief. Follow my leader, indeed | 
Send Tom Beazeley here.” We-all thought that Tom was about 
to catch it. “ Hark ye, my lad,” said the captain, “a joke’s a joke, 
but every body can’t swim as well as you. I can’t afford to lose 
any of my men by your pranks, so don’t try that again—I don't 
like it.” 

Every one thought that Tom got off very cheap, but he was a 
favourite with the captain, although that never appeared but indi- 
rectly. “ Beg pardon, sir,” replied Tom, with great apparent humi- 
lity, “but they were all so dirty—they'd blacked themselves at ihe 
funnel, and I thought a little washing would not do them any harm.” 

* Be off; sir, and recollect what 1 have said,” replied the captain, 
turning away, and showing his white teeth. 


I heard the first lieutenant say to the captain, “ He’s worth any ten . 


men in the ship, sir. He keeps them all alive and merry, and sets 
such a good example.” 

In the mean time Tom had gone up to the foreroyal yard, and was 
looking round for the five guineas, and just as this conversation was 
going on, cried out, “ Sail, ho!” 

“ Strange sail reported.” 

“ Where ?” cried the first lieutenant, going forward. 

“ Right under the sun.” 

‘“* Mast-head there—do you make her out ?” 

“ Yes, sir; I think she’s a schooner, but I can only see down to her 
mainyard. 

“ That's one of them, depend upon it,” said the captain. “Up 
there, Mr. Wilson, and see what you make of her. Who is the man 
who reported it ?” 3 

* Tom Beazeley, sir.” 

“‘ Confound the fellow, he makes all my ship’s company jump over- 
board, and now I must give him five guineas. What do you make ot 
her, Mr. Wilson ?” 

“ A low schooner, sir, very rakish indeed. She is becalmed, as 
well as we.” 

“ Well, then, we must whistle for a breeze. In the mean time, 
Mr. Knight, we will have the boats all ready.” 

If you whistle long enough the wind is certain to come ; the only 
question is, whether it would not come all the same, whether you 
whistle or not. In about an hour the breeze did come, and we took 
it down with us; but it was too dark to distinguish the schooner, 
which we had lost sight of as soon as the sun had set. About mid- 
night the breeze failed us, and it was again calm. The captain 
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and most of the officers were up all night, and the watch were 
7 pane preparing the boats for service. It was my morning watch, 

at break of day I saw the schooner from the foretop-sail-yard, 
about four miles to the N.W. I ran down on deck, and reported 
her. 

“Very good, my lad. I have her, Mr. Knight,” said the captain, 
who had directed his glass to where I pointed; “ and I will have her 
too, one way or the other. No signs of wind. Lower down the cut- 
ters. Get the yards and stays hooked all ready. We'll wait a little, 
and see a little more of her when its broad daylight.” 

At broad daylight the schooner, with her appointments, was dis- 
tinctly to be made out. She was pierced for sixteen guns, and was a 
formidable vessel to encounter with the boats. The calm still con- 
tinuing, the launch, yawl and pinnace, were hoisted out, manned 
andarmed. The schooner got out her sweeps, and was evidently 
preparing for their reception. Still the captain appeared unwilling to 
risk the lives of his men in such a dangerous conflict, and there we 
all lay alongside, each man sitting in his place with his oar raised on 
end, Cat-paws of wind, as they call them, flew across the water 
here and there, ruffling its smooth surface, portending that a breeze 
would soon spring up, and the hopes of this chance rendered the 
captain undecided. ‘Thus did we remain alongside, for Tom and I 
were stationed in the first and second cutters, until twelve o'clock, 
when we were ordered out to take a hasty dinner, and the allowance 
of spirits was served out. At one it was still calm. Had we started 
when the boats were first hoisted out, the affair would have been long 
before decided. At last, the captain perceiving that the chance of 
a breeze was still smaller then, than in the forenoon, ordered the boats 
to shove off. We were still about the same distance from the priva- 
teer, from three and a half to four miles. In less than half an hour 
we were within gun-shot; the privateer swept her broadside to us, 
and commenced firing guns with single round shot, and with great 
precision. They ricochetted over the boats, and at every shot we made 
sure of our being struck. At this time a slight breeze swep. along 
the water. It reached the schooner, filled her sails, and she increased 
her distance. Again it died away, and we neared her fast. She 
swept round again, and recommenced firing, and one of her shot 
passed through the second cutter, in which I was stationed, ripping 
open three of her planks, and wounding two men besides me. The 
boat, heavy with the gun, ammunition chests, &c., immmediately 
filled and turned over with us, and it was with difficulty that we could 
escape from the weighty hamper which was poured out of her. One 
of the poor fellows, who had not been wounded, remained entangled 
under the boat, and never rose again. The remainder of the crew 
rose to the surface and clung to the side of the boat. The first cut- 
ter hauled to our assistance, for we had separated to render the shot 
less effectual, but it was three or four minutes before she was able to 
tender us any assistance, during which the other two wounded men, 
who had been apparently injured in the legs or body, exhausted 
with loss of blood, gradually unloosed their holds and disappeared 
under the calm blue water. I had received a splinter in my left arm, 
and held on longer than the others who had been maimed, but I could 
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not hold on till the cutter came; I lost my recollection and sank. Tom, 
who was in the bow of the cutter, perceiving me to go down, dived 
after me, brought me up again to the surface, and we were both 
hauled in. The other five men were also saved. As soon as we were 
picked up, the cutter followed the other boats, which continued to 
advance towards the privateer. I recovered my senses, and found 
that a piece of one of the thwarts of the boat, broken off by the shot, 
had been forced through the fleshy part of my arm below the elbow, 
where it still remained. It was a very dangerous as well as a painful 
wound. The officer of the boat, without asking me, laid hold of the 
splinter and tore it out, but the pain was so great, from its jagged 
form, and the effusion of blood so excessive after it was out, that | 
again fainted. Fortunately no artery was wounded, or I must have 
lost my arm. They bound it up, and laid me at the bottom of the 
boat. The firing from the schooner was now very warm, and we 
were within a quarter of a mile of her, when the breeze sprang up, 
and she increased her distance a mile. There was a prospect of wind 
from the appearance of the sky, although, for a time, it again died 
away. We were within less than half a mile of the privateer, when 
we perceived that the frigate was bringing up a smart breeze, and 
rapidly approaching the scene of conflict. 

The breeze swept along the water and caught the sails of the pri- 
vateer, and she was again, in spite of all the exertions of our wearied 
men, out of gun-shot, and the first lieutenant very properly decided 
upon making for the frigate, which was now within a mile of us. In 
less than ten minutes the boats were hoisted in, and the wind now 
rising fast, we were under all sail, going at the rate of seven miles 
an hour; the privateer having also gained the breeze, and gallantly 
holding her own. 

I was taken down into the cockpit, the only wounded man brought 
on board. The surgeon examined my arm, and at first shook his 
head, and I expected immediate amputation; but on re-examination 
he gave his opinion that the limb might be saved. My wound was 
dressed, and I was put into my hammock, in a screened bulk under 
the half-deck, where the cooling breeze from the ports fanned my 
feverish cheeks. But I must return to the chace. 

In dess than an hour the wind had increased, so that we could with 
difficulty carry our royals; the privateer was holding her own about 
three miles right a-head, keeping our three masts in one. At sunset 
they were forced to take in the royals, and the sky gave every pros- 
pect of a rough gale. Still we carried on every stitch of canvas 
which the frigate could bear; keeping the chase in sight with our 
night glasses, and watching all her motions. 

The breeze increased ; before morning there was a heavy sea, and 
the frigate could only carry top-gallant sails over double-reefed top- 
sails. At daylight we had neared the schooner, by the sextants, 
about a quarter of a mile, and the captain and officers went down 
to take some repose and refreshment, not having quitted the deck 
for twenty-four hours. All that day did we chace the privateer, 
without gaining more than a mile upon her, and it now blew up@ 
furious gale: the top-gallant sails had been before taken in; the top 
sails were close reefed, and we were running at the speed of nearly 
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twelve miles an hour; still, so well did the privateer sail, that she 
was barely within gun-shot, when the sun went down below the horizon, 
angry and fiery red. There was now great fear that she would 
escape, from the difficulty of keeping the glasses upon her during the 
night, in a heavy sea, and the expectation that she would furl all and 
allow us to pass her. It appeared, however, that this manceuvre 
did not enter into the head of the captain of the privateer; he stood 
on under a press of sail, which even in day-time would have been con- 
sidered alarming ; and at daylight, owing to the steering during night 
never being so correct as during the day, she had recovered her 
distance, and was about four miles from us. The gale, if any thing, 
had increased, and Captain Maclean determined, notwithstanding, to 
shake a reef out of the topsails. 

In the morning, as usual, Tom came to my cot, and asked me 
how I was? I told him I was better and in less pain, and that the 
surgeon had promised to dress my wound after breakfast, for the 
bandages had not been removed since I had first come on board. 
* And the privateer, Tom, I hope we shall take her; it will be some 
comfort to me that she is captured.” 

“TI think we shall, if the masts stand, Jacob; but we have an 
enormous press of sail, as you may guess, by the way in which the 
frigate jumps; there is no standing on the forecastle, and there is a 
regular waterfall down in the waist from forward. We are nearing 
her now. It is beautiful to see how she behaves: when she heels 
over, we can perceive that all her men are lashed on deck, and she 
takes whole seas into her mainsail, and pours them out again as she 
rises from the lurch. She deserves to escape at all events.” 

She did not, however, obtain her deserts, for about twelve o'clock 
in the day we were within a mile of her. At two the marines were 
firing small arms at her, for we would nut yaw to fire at her a gun, 
although she was right under our bows. When within a cable's length 
we shortened sail, so as to keep at that distance astern, and ae 
having lost several men by musketry, the captain of her waved his hat 
in token of surrender. We immediately shortened sail to keep the 
weather gage, pelting her until every sail was lowered down: we 
then rounded to, keeping her under our lee, and firing at every man 
who made his appearance on deck. Taking possession of her. was a 
difficult task: a boat could hardly live in such a sea, and when the 
captain called aloud for volunteers, and I heard Tom’s voice in the 
cutter as it was lowering down, my heart misgave me lest he should 
meet with some accident. At last I knew, from the conversation on 
deck, that the cutter had got safe on board, and my mind was re- 
leased. The surgeon came up and dressed my arm, and I then re- 
ceived comparative bodily as well as mental relief. 

It was not until the next day, when we lay to, with the schooner 
close to us, that the weather became sufficiently moderate to enable 
us to receive the prisoners and put our own men and officers on board. 
The prize proved to be an American built schooner, fitted out as a 
French privateer. She was called the Cerf Agile, mounting fourteen 
guns, of nearly three hundred tons measurement, and with a crew of 
one hundred and seventy men, of which forty-eight were away i 
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prizes. It was, perhaps, fortunate that the boats were not able to 
attack her, as they would have received a very warm reception. Thus 
did we succeed in capturing this mischievous vessei, after a chace of 
two hundred and seventy miles. As soon as all the arrangements 
were made, we shaped our course, with the privateer in company, for 
Halifax, where we arrived in about five weeks. My wound was now 
nearly healed, but my arm had wasted away, and I was unable to 
return to my duty. it was well known that I wrote a good hand, and 
I volunteered, as I could do nothing else, to assist the purser and the 
clerk with the ship's books, &e. 

The admiral was at Bermuda, and the frigate which we were to 
relieve had, from the exigence of the service, been despatched down 
to the Honduras, and was not expected back for some months. We 
sailed from Halifax for Bermuda and joined the admiral, and after 
three weeks, we were ordered on a cruize. My arm was now per- 
tectly recovered, but I had become so useful in the clerk’s office that 
I was retained, much against my own wishes—but the captain liked 
it, as Tom said, and after that, there was no more to be ‘said about 
it. 

America was not the seat of war at that period, and with the ex- 
ception of chasing French runners, there was nothing to be done on 
the North American station. I have, therefore, little to narrate dur- 
ing the remainder of the time that 1 was on board of the frigate. 
Tom did his duty in the foretop, and never was in any disgrace; on 
the ¢ contrary, he was a great favourite both with officers ‘and men, 
and took more liberties with the captain than any one else dared to 
have done, but Captain Maclean knew that Tom was one of his fore- 
most and best men, always active, zealous, and indifferent as to dan- 
ger, and Tom knew exactly how far he could venture to play with 
him. I remained in the clerk’s office, and as it was soon discovered 
that I had received an excellent education, and always behaved my- 
self respectfully to my superiors, I was kindly treated, and had no 
reason to complain of a man-of-war. 

Such was the state of affairs, when the other frigate arrived from the 
Honduras, and we, who had been cruizing for the last four months in 
Boston Bay, were ordered in, by a cutter, to join the admiral at Ha- 
lifax. We had now been nearly a year from England without receiv- 
ing any letters. The reader may, therefore, judge of my impatience 
when, after the anchor had been let go and the sails furled, the admi- 
ral’s boat came on board with several bags of letters for the officers 
and ship’s company. They were handed down into the gun-room, 
and I waited with impatience for the sorting and distribution. 

“ Faithful,” said the purser, “ here are two letters for you.” 

[ thanked him, and hastened to the clerk’s office, that 1 might read 
them without interruption. The first was addressed in a formal hand 
quite unknown to me. I opened it with some degree of wonderment, 
as to who could possibly write to so humble an “individual? It was 
trom a lawyer, and its contents were as follow :— 


“ Sirn,—We hasten to advise you of the death of your good friend, 
Mr. Alexander Turnbull. By his will, which has been opened and 
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read, and of which you are the executor, he has made you his sole 
heir, bequeathing you at the present the sum of 30,000/, with the 
remainder of his fortune at the demise of his wife. With the excep- 
tion of 5,0002,, left to Mrs. Turnbull for her own disposal, the legacies 
do not amount to more than 8002 The jointure, arising from the 
interest of the money, secured to Mrs. Turnbull during her life, is 
1.2007, per annum, upon 3 per cent. reduced, so that at her demise 
you will come into 36,000/. consols, which at 76 will be equal to 
27,360/. sterling. I beg to congratulate you upon your good fortune, 
and with Mr. Drummond have made application to the Admiralty 
for your discharge. This application, | am happy to say, has been 
immediately attended to, and by the same mail as this letter, is for- 
warded an order for your discharge and a passage home. Should you 
think proper to treat our firm as your legal advisers, we shall be 
most happy to enrol you among our clients. 
* T am, sir, 
* Your's very respectfully, 
* Jonn FLETCHER.” 


I must leave the reader to judge of this unexpected and welcome 
communication. At first I was so stunned, that I appeared as a 
statue with the letter in my hand, and in this condition I remained 
until roused by the first lieutenant, who had come to the office to 
desire me to pass the word for “ letters for England,” and to desire 
the sail-maker to make a bag. 

“ Faithful—why what's the matter? Are you ill, or rig 
could not reply, but I put the letter into his hand. He read the 
contents, expressing his astonishment by occasional exclamations. 
“I wish you joy, my lad, and may it be my turn next time. No 
wonder you looked like a stuck pig. Had I received such news, the 
captain might have hallooed till he was hoarse, and the ship have 
tumbled overboard, before I should have roused myself. Well, | 
suppose, we shall get no more work out of you—— r” 

“The captain wants you, Mr. Knight,” said one of the midship- 
men, touching his hat. 

Mr. Knight went into the cabin, and in a few minutes returned, 
holding the order for my discharge in his hand. 

“It’s all right, Faithful, here is your discharge, and an order for 
your passage home.” 

He laid it on the table and then went away, for a first lieutenant in 
harbour has no time to lose. The next person who came was Tom, 
holding in his hand a letter from Mary, with a postscript from his 
mother. 

“Well, Jacob,” said he, “I have news to tell you. Mary says 
that Mr. Turnbull is dead, and has left her father 200/., and that she 
has been told that he has left you something handsome.” 

“ He has indeed, Tom,” replied 1; “ read this letter.” 

While Tom was reading, I perceived the letter from Mr. Drum- 
mond, which I had forgotten. I opened it. It communicated the 
same intelligence as that of the lawyer, in fewer words; recom- 
mended my immediate return, and inclosed a bill upon his house for 
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1002 to enable me to appear in a manner corresponding to my pre. 
sent condition. 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ this is, indeed, good news, Jacob. You are 
a gentleman at last, as you deserve to be. It has made me so happy ; 
what do you mean to do?” 

“I have my discharge here,” replied I, “ and I am ordered a pas. 
sage home.” 

“ Better still. I'm so happy, Jacob; so happy. But what is to 
become of me?” And Tom passed the back of his hand across his 
eyes to brush away a tear. 

“ You shall soon follow me, Tom, if I can manage it either by 
money or any influence.” 

“ I will manage it, if you don’t, Jacob. I won't stay here without 
you, that I am determined.” 

“ Do nothing rashly, Tom. I am sure I can buy your discharge, 
and on my arrival in England I will not think of any thing else until 
it is done.” 

*“ You must be quick, then, Jacob, for I’m sure I can’t stay here 
long.” 

“ Trust to me, Tom; you'll still find me Jacob Faithful,” said |, 
extending my hand. Tom squeezed it earnestly, and with moistened 
eyes turned away, and walked forward. © 

The news had spread through the ship, and many of the officers, 
as well as the men, came to congratulate me. What would have I 
given to have been allowed only one half hour to myself—one half 
hour in which I might be permitted to compose my excited feelings— 
to have returned thanks for such unexpected happiness, and paid a 
tribute to the memory of so sincere a friend. But in a ship this is 
almost impossible, unless, as an officer, you can retreat to your own 
cabin ; and those gushings from the heart, arising from grief, or plea- 
sure, the tears so sweet in solitude, must be prostituted before the 
crowd, or altogether repressed. At last the wished-for opportunity 
did come. Mr. Wilson, who had been away on service, came to con- 
gratulate me as soon as he heard the news, and with an instinctive 
perception of what might be my feelings, asked me whether | would 
not like to write my letters in his cabin, which, for a few hours, was at 
my service. I thankfully accepted the offer, and when summoned 
by the captain, had relieved my overcharged heart, and had composed 
my excited feelings. 

“ Jacob Faithful, you are aware there is an order for your dis- 
charge,” said he, kindly. “You will be discharged this afternoon 
into the Astrea, she is ordered home, and will sail with dispatches 
ina few days. You have conducted yourself well since you have 
been under my command, and, although you are now in a situation 
not to require a good certificate, still you will have the satisfaction of 
feeling that you have done your duty in the station of life to which 
you have, for a certain portion of it, been called—I wish you well." 

Although Captain Maclean in what he said, never lost sight of the 
relative situations in which we had been placed, there was a kindness 
of manner in all he said, especially in the last words, “I wish you 
well,” which went to my heart. I replied that I had been very happy 
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during the time I had been under his command, and thanked him for 
his good wishes. I then bowed, and left the cabin. But the captain 
did not send me on board the Astrea, although I was discharged into 
her. He told the first lieutenant that I had better go on shore, and 
equip myself in a proper manner; and, as I afterwards found out, 
spoke of me in very favourable terms to the Captain of the Astrea, 
acknowledging that I had received the education of a gentleman, and 
had been illegally impressed ; so that when I made my appearance 
on board the Astrea, the officers of the gun-room requested that I 
would mess with them during the passage home. 

I went on shore, obtained the money for my bill, hastened to a 
tailor, and with his exertions, and those of other fitting-out people, 
obtained all that was requisite for the outward appearance of a gen- 
tleman. I then returned to the Immortalité, and bade farewell to the 
officers and seamen with whom I had been most intimate. My part- 
ing with Tom was painful. Even the few days which I had been 
away, I perceived, had made an alteration in his appearance. 

« Jacob,” said he, “don’t think I envy you; on the contrary, I am 
as grateful, even more grateful than if such good fortune had fallen 
tomy own lot; but I cannot help fretting at the thoughts of being 
left here without you; and I shall fret until I am with you again.” 

I renewed my promises to procure his discharge, and forcing upon 
him all the money I thought that I could spare, 1 went over the side 
as much affected as poor Tom. Our passage home was rapid. We 
had a continuance of N.W. winds, and we flew before them, and, in 
less than three weeks, we dropped our anchor at Spithead. Happy 
in the change of my situation, and happier still in anticipation, I shall 
only say, that I never was in better spirits, or in company with more 
agreeable young men, than the officers of the Astrea; and although 
we were so short a time together, we separated with mutual regret. 


( To be continued.) 


THE NINETEENTH ODE OF ANACREON. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK, BY E. JOHNSON, ESQ. 
Eis to Seiy weve. 


Tue Earth, to rear her infant flowers 

And make them fragrant, drinks the showers ; 
The trees are only saved from dearth 

By drinking moisture from the earth ; 

The ocean drinks the passing breeze, 

And thirsty Phebus drinks the seas ; 

And Luna spends the livelong night 

In drinking draughts of Phebus light ;— 
Then tell me, friends, the reason why 

All these should drink and yet not I? 
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100, to enable me to appear in a manner corresponding to my pre. 
sent condition. 

“ Well,” said Tom, “ this is, indeed, good news, Jacob. You are 
a gentleman at last, as you deserve to be. It has made me so happy; 
what do you mean to do?” : 

“I have my discharge here,” replied I, “ and I am ordered a pas. 
sage home.” 

“ Better still. I’m so happy, Jacob; so happy. But what is to 
become of me?” And Tom passed the back of his hand across his 
eyes to brush away a tear. 

“ You shall soon follow me, Tom, if I can manage it either by 
money or any influence.” 

“ [ will manage it, if you don’t, Jacob. I won't stay here without 
you, that I am determined.” 

“ Do nothing rashly, Tom. I am sure I can buy your discharge, 
and on my arrival in England I will not think of any thing else until 
it is done.” 

“ You must be quick, then, Jacob, for I’m sure I can’t stay here 
long.” 

“ Trust to me, Tom; you'll still find me Jacob Faithful,” said |, 
extending my hand. Tom squeezed it earnestly, and with moistened 
eyes turned away, and walked forward. ~ 

The news had spread through the ship, and many of the officers, 
as well as the men, came to congratulate me. What would have | 
given to have been allowed only one half hour to myself—one half 
hour in which I might be permitted to compose my excited feelings— 
to have returned thanks for such unexpected happiness, and paid a 
tribute to the memory of so sincere a friend. But in a ship this is 
almost impossible, unless, as an officer, you can retreat to your own 
cabin ; and those gushings from the heart, arising from grief, or plea- 
sure, the tears so sweet in solitude, must be prostituted before the 
crowd, or altogether repressed. At last the wished-for opportunity 
did come. Mr. Wilson, who had been away on service, came to con- 
gratulate me as soon as he heard the news, and with an instinctive 
perception of what might be my feelings, asked me whether I would 
not like to write my letters in his cabin, which, for a few hours, was at 
my service. I thankfully accepted the offer, and when summoned 
by the captain, had relieved my overcharged heart, and had composed 
my excited feelings. 

“ Jacob Faithful, you are aware there is an order for your dis- 
charge,” said he, kindly. ‘ You will be discharged this afternoon 
into the Astrea, she is ordered home, and will sail with dispatches 
ina few days. You have conducted yourself well since you have 
been under my command, and, although you are now ina situation 
not to require a good certificate, still you will have the satisfaction ot 
feeling that you have done your duty in the station of life to which 
you have, for a certain portion of it, been called—I wish you well.” 

Although Captain Maclean in what he said, never lost sight of the 
relative situations in which we had been placed, there was a kindness 
of manner in all he said, especially in the last words, “1 wish you 
well,” which went to my heart. I replied that I had been very happy 
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during the time I had been under his command, and thanked him for 
his good wishes. I then bowed, and left the cabin. But the captain 
did not send me on board the Astrea, although I was discharged into 
her. He told the first lieutenant that I had better go on shore, and 
equip myself in a proper manner ; and, as I afterwards found out, 
spoke of me in very favourable terms to the Captain of the Astrea, 
acknowledging that I had received the education of a gentleman, and 
had been illegally impressed ; so that when I made my appearance 
on board the Astrea, the officers of the gun-room requested that I 
would mess with them during the passage home. 

I went on shore, obtained the money for my bill, hastened to a 
tailor, and with his exertions, and those of other fitting-out people, 
obtained all that was requisite for the outward appearance of a gen- 
tleman. I then returned to the Immortalité, and bade farewell to the 
officers and seamen with whom I had been most intimate. My part- 
ing with Tom was painful. Even the few days which I had been 
away, I perceived, had made an alteration in his appearance. 

« Jacob,” said he, “don’t think I envy you; on the contrary, I am 
as grateful, even more grateful than if such good fortune had fallen 
tomy own lot; but I cannot help fretting at the thoughts of being 
left here without you; and I shall fret until I am with you again.” 

I renewed my promises to procure his discharge, and forcing upon 
him all the money I thought that I could spare, I went over the side 
as much affected as poor Tom. Our passage home was rapid. We 
had a continuance of N.W. winds, and we flew before them, and, in 
less than three weeks, we dropped our anchor at Spithead. Happy 
in the change of my situation, and happier still in anticipation, I shall 
only say, that I never was in better spirits, or in company with more 
agreeable young men, than the officers of the Astrea; and although 
we were so short a time together, we separated with mutual regret. 


( To be continued.) 


THE NINETEENTH ODE OF ANACREON, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GREEK, BY E. JOHNSON, ESQ. 
Eis to Seiv weve. 


Tue Earth, to rear her infant flowers 

And make them fragrant, drinks the showers ; 
The trees are only saved from dearth 

By drinking moisture from the earth ; 

The ocean drinks the passing breeze, 

And thirsty Phebus drinks the seas ; 

And Luna spends the livelong night 

In drinking draughts of Phoebus light ;— 
Then tell me, friends, the reason why 

All these should drink and yet not I? 
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THE MARCH OF INTELLECT. 


‘ Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the spreading notion of the town ; 
They reason and conclude by precedent, 

And own stele nonsense which the ‘y ne'er invent.’ 


Pores, 


We have all heard a great deal about the march of intellect. Now, 
in the casual but popular expressions of the day, that is, the fashion. 
able cant phrases of the “ profanum vulgus,” there is seldom or never 
any sensible meaning to be got. There is, however, something so 
sounding—so boastful—something, that speaks so proudly of human 
nature in those few words, “ the march of intellect,” and, at the same 
time, something that offers so many opposite explanations, that | 
would fain inquire in what particular sense the words are genera’! y to 
be understood. Do the good people, who, with reverential awe and 
heart-felt rejoicing, pronounce, in their brotherly intercourse, those 
pompous words, intend to apply them as relative to the present period 
of the country contrasted with the past, and demonstrative of the 
assumed improvements in men’s minds, feelings, and manners, during 
the course of a few short years? Or, do they not confine themselves 
only to the examination of all that is passing more immediately around 
them; but, on the contrary, take in at a view the whole created 


world, and then, gazing back upon the past, pronounce the glorious 


exclamation, “Oh! the march of intellect?” Or do they—nay, 
assuredly they do not mean to apply such powerful words to the 
mere passing accidents of the day,—such as Paganini’s fiddle—the 
education of the marvellous fleas—the Penny Magazine the ap- 
pointment of the Duke of Wellington to the chancellorship of Oxford, 
and such other things? Let me give the worthy citizens of London 
the credit of possessing ideas far too exalted to be allowed to repose 
upon objec ts so frivolous. They doubtless wish the words to be un- 
derstood in their more ample and nobler r acceptation. ‘They dare to 
say that they are in truth much greater and better men than ev er 
their forefathers were—that their institutions are more pertec ct—their 
laws more salutary—their parliament more free—their king more 
royal, than ever institutions, and laws, and parliaments, and kings, 
were seen to exist in the days of completed centuries." Look, they 
say, at the French Revolution. Did you ever hear of an event like 
that in past history, where, in three days of glorious battle, a brave 
and intrepid people gained, by their single efforts, and without any 
scenes of plunder, and robbery, and wander, and debauchery, their 
rightful independence—their just privileges—their own freely-elected, 
sympathizing, citizen king? Tell me, sir, did you ever read, or hear, 
or hear read in history, any thing like this ? ‘No, sir, I am confident 
you never did. I anticipate your reply. And to what is this owing, 





sir? It is owing, sir, to nothing more or less than the “ march of 


intellect.” 
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You have heard, sir, of course, (they say again,) of the brave 
Poles—those noble, valiant, heroic fellows, who, with the numerical 
odds of one to thousands, sustained, for months, the most strenuous 
exertions of the huge Northern Bear, the greedy Russia. What was 
that, sir, but another instance of the march of intellect—but a 
correct appreciation of the word “liberty,” and its concomitant 
feelings ¢ 

And to look at ourselves, sir, (they continue, after a pause suffi- 
ciently long to allow the emotions of the auditor to expand and warm, ) 
our reform parliament for example! There was a glorious work ! 
there was an unparalleled proceeding! A king—aye, and a first 
rate king, too, sir—that is—I mean a king of a first-rate people, con- 
senting voluntarily,—mark, sir, voluntarily—to yield to the wishes of 
an enthusiastic and grateful people, and nobly opposing himself to the 

werful combination of almost all the aristocracy of the realm. What 
a brilliant page, sir, will the historian find for so noble a gentleman! 
And what is this, too, but another argument in favour of the march 
of intellect; and royal intellect, too, which is slow to move and 
ameliorate ? 

We will not speak, sir, (they go on,) of the vast progress which is 
daily being made towards the perfection of steam—we will not dwell 
upon the innumerable patents which are continually being granted 
for improvements in the various objects necessary to our convenience 
and comfort—steel pens for instance: we will not glory in the perfect 
condition of our police, through whose able administration crime has 
so rapidly decreased, so that there is no need now to offer rewards of 
three and four hundred, and, perhaps, a thousand pounds to detect 
the guilty murderer ;—we will not expatiate upon the mighty contrast 
between the manners of the present times and those of the past—a 
contrast that is visible to the most prejudiced eye: not so much riot 
and drunkenness—not so prevalent a thirst for the vice of gambling— 
not so many cases of seduction—the annihilation of the pugilistic in- 
fluence over the great portion of the community—and a thousand 
other things, which go to prove that men are decidedly better than 
they were. 

Again, sir, we will not stay to examine the present condition of the 
literature of the country. You must have observed the numerous 
advertisements of new publications—you must have read the glorious 
compositions of the authors of the present day, who delineate so ad- 
mirably the manners of the higher and fashionable circles, with their 
conversations and tastes; whereby the humble individuals of the 
land may polish their own habits, and throw off somewhat of the 
grosser portions of their materiality. The publications, sir, styled 
fashionable novels do a world of good; and to prove this, you have 
only to mark the surprise and admiration of foreigners, who visit our 
blessed land, and who are astonished to meet with so much elegance, 
and dignity, and education, and politeness, among the middle and 
inferior classes of the people of England. And all these enviable 
advantages which we enjoy, and which I have enumerated, do all 
spring from one source, (a proud and mighty source, I allow, but still 
one only source, ) and that is, sir, the “ march of intellect.” 

Really, I doubt not that the good citizens of London have many 
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worthy qualities to be proud of; but, I fear me that they are carried 
away by too much enthusiasm and erudition, when they reason upon 
the abstruser questions of philosophy. And it is not altogether ep. 
thusiasm, for there is a good deal of self-love at the same time: some. 
thing like Lord Byron espousing the cause of Alexander Pope, Esq. 
and maintaining with his thundering eloquence, that of all poets after 
Shakspeare the said Alexander Pope was the poet of this country, 
Now there was a deep plot in all this, at which I have often smiled ; for 
although a very warm admirer of Pope myself, I could not see, know. 
ing something of his lordship’s temper, why Ae should so strenuously 
support Mr. Pope in the disputed precedence. But a little reflection 
and examination into the matter made the thing clear enough ; and 
I perceived that it was not Mr. Pope whom Lord Byron thought the 
greatest poet after Shakspeare, but that his lordship was looking 
after the “ place” himself. For it is not a question but that with the 
greater part of the public, poor Pope’s essays and satires would have 
stood but on weak ground against Byron’s Childe Harolde ; so that if 
his lordship could only once convince his readers that Pope was, in- 
deed, the poet after Shakspeare, he would find little after-difficulty in 
proving Aimself much superior to Pope; and, therefore, claiming 
the second crown of laurel, at least for the day. It was not a bad 
trick; but to return to the march of intellect. 

There is a good deal of self-love, I have said, in this upholding of 
the present state of society at large, and every man, who gives his 
opinion so freely upon the subject, has, I do verily believe, the as- 
sumption to consider that he himself has been no mean propagator of 
the system to which he feels himself so attached. This is really no 
hypothesis, for it is not long ago that I happened to meet, in a steam- 
boat excursion, a man of this stamp—one, who so devotedly believed 
in the vast and miraculous powers of the human mind, that he has 
not the shadow of a shadow (as Lord Brougham would say) of a 
doubt, but that his grandchildren’s second generation will be able to 
remove from Europe to America, in a day, through the won- 
derful properties of steam. I forget now how the argument opened; 
but it was some remark of mine which called forth from him the 
mention of the words “ the march of intellect:” and, therefore, he 
began to enumerate all the wonderful operations which had taken 
place in the world, even during the limited period over which his own 
memory could safely take a retrospective view. He spoke, as a mat- 
ter of course, about the French revolution—the Poles—the love ot 
liberty—(and here he took occasion to quote Horace, “dulce et 
decorum est pro patrid mori,”’)——the reformed Parliament—the state 
of the drama—the literature of the day—the progress in civilization, 
&c.; and, generally, at the conclusion of each rounded sentence, he 
would chime in with— and to what is this owing, but the ‘ march 
of intellect 7°” 

Happily, I am not without some particles of patience in my Chris 
tian composition, so that I managed very well to hear the good gen- 
tleman to the end of his subject, or rather until nature absolutely 
demanded a few minutes wherewith to recruit her strength. It was 
then, whilst still the eyes of the little orator (I forgot to say he was 4 
short, red-faced man, and looked not unlike a “ bon vivant’) were 
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cing hastily from point to point, owing to the enthusiasm of his 
— and the energy with which he had given vent to them, that 

iving him at length obliged to pause, I very innocently, and, as 
Phought, very naturally, el him what he meant by the “ march 
of intellect.” 

I might as well attempt to swim across the Bay of Biscay, as to 
describe the look of utter astonishment with which he met this ques- 
tion. He seemed to think, for a moment, that I might be possibly a 

rson deranged in his reason; but as I sat very calmly looking at 
tim, and awaiting his answer, he could not long entertain such an 
idea. His manner, thereupon, immediately changed: an expression 
of thorough contempt past over his features, and buttoning up his 
breeches pockets, he rose from his stool, and only saying to me, with 
mocking importance, “I thought, sir, to have been speaking to a man 
of sense and a reformer,” he turned on his heel and left me. 1 im- 
mediately concluded that I had hit him rather too hard, and that like 
a great many persons, who pretend to knowledge, and who speak 
much and mal a propos, he was defeated in his own argument, and at 
apoint at which he never imagined that he could be attacked. I 
pondered for some time upon what he had been saying about the men 
and manners of the present age, and I really could find no cause for 
any gratification whatever. I felt that I should like to tell my re- 
former so, and secretly hoped that I might yet find an opportunity of 
retaliating. I was still sitting at the same spot where the man of in- 
tellect had so contemptuously left me, and I was reading a small 
diamond edition of “ the Sorrows of Werter,’* when a kind of noise 
near me, between a cough and a clearing of the throat, made me 
look up, and behold! the adversary stood before me. He looked at 
me very earnestly, whilst I could not help smiling. He then resumed 
the seat which he had abandoned, and which had remained there un- 
occupied ; and assuming an air of severe rebuke, he again turned to- 
wards me, and addressed me. 

“What did you mean, sir?” said he, “just now, when you asked 
me, what I understood by the march of intellect 7” 

“ What I still mean,” I replied, “ by re-asking the same question.” 

“Do you mean, sir, that you can be ignorant?” 

“ If you please to consider it in that light.” 

« That is different, sir. If you are really ignorant of the meaning, 
[am bound to explain—yet, surely you must understand—the words 
speak their own meaning.” 

“Pardon me, I don’t understand, I assure you.’ The orator 
looked very serious—coughed—blew his nose—coughed again—took 
a pinch of snuff. 

“ By the march of intellect, sir,” he began, after the above preli- 
minaries, “I should wish you to understand the—the—gradual—or 
rather impetuous rush of—of—the—the—in fact, sir, there is no 
meaning to it—that is, it is one of those phrases, which speak their 
meaning, as I have said, of themselves.” 

“ Like an axiom, sir,” I replied, “ which, being self-evident, can- 
not be made plainer by demonstration.” 

* Lomus is a wag.—Eprror. 
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* Exactly so.” 

“ Am I to suppose, then, sir, that when you iook around you and 
exclaim, as you have done to me, ‘ O the march of intellect, yoy 
mean to say that mankind are generally better and more virtuous now 
than they were some (say) fifty years ago?” 

* Yes, sir.” 

“ Am I to suppose that you think mankind more enlightened now 
than at the same period of fifty years back ?” 

* Assuredly.” 

“ Am I to think that you deem your government—your institutions 
——your laws—your moral principles—your entire condition better?” 

* Positively.” 

* Then let me tell you, sir,” I answered with some heat, for I be- 
came disgusted with the gross vanity of the man, “ that every time 
you speak those words, you utter a base falsehood.” 

“ Sir!" 

“ How can you bring forward,” I continued, “ the French Revolu- 
tion of 1830 in support of your proposition ? Granting that the 
achievement in itself was a grand one—granting that it was a triumph, 
which, for a display of devoted heroism and of sublime moderation in 
the midst of the wildest excitement, stands almost unparalleled in 
the history of nations. Yet surely there must have been something 
more intended than merely this. Paris could not have sacrificed so 
many of her citizens only for the sake of bringing the trumpet of 
fame to her mouth, and hearing her blow a blast to proclaim her deed. 
There must have been deep resolves circulating—hopes long cherished 
sent out to blossom—purposes to be effected, abuses to be eradicated, 
improvements to be realized. There must have been something of this. 
It could not be for the mere emptiness of passing praise that the battle 
of liberty was fought and won. And let me ask you, sir, if tlie hopes, 
under which that brief yet mighty struggle was maintained, have been 
realized? Do they enjoy the freedom which they bled to procure: 
Have they preserved the rights and privileges, which their comrades 
died to save? What has the citizen king done for the people, who 
placed themselves under his controul? Why, sir, he has made them 
all April fools. They are greater slaves now, than when, with patri- 
otic indignation, they burst the bonds, which an imbecile and tyrav- 
nical king (and all imbecile kings are tyrannical) had thrown over 
their liberties and lives. What, then, is the consequence? It 1s 
this: that thousands of noble spirits have died—not that their 
brethren might be free, but be bondmen. What does this say, sir, 0 
‘your march of intellect ?’” 

“ Sir!” 

“ You spoke of the Poles,” I continued, for I knew that if I once 
allowed him to interrupt me, I might not again find the opportunity o! 
saying what I wished to say, and | was determined, moreover, to lash 
him. “ You spoke of the Poles; you called them noble-minded, 
brave, heroic fellows; and, certainly, they ever have been, and are; 
and, I trust, will always be noble-minded, brave, heroic fellows; and 
you spoke complimentarily of their short, unsuccessful, yet glorious 
and immortal struggle. But what availed them your paltry cheer: 
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what cared they for the voice of your approbation? The voice 
of their own hearts spoke approvingly enough to them. They 
wanted your arm, sir,—they asked for your courage—they wished 
to see you by their sides in the walks of battle. And how did 
you behave to them? Why, sir, you looked at them calmly as 
they were butchered before your eyes—you heard their dying 

s—you caught their expiring, imploring glances—and yet you 
stirred not—not a step—not an inch of ground. What, sir! do 
you uphold the glory of a kingdom that could see and suffer this? 
But no, pardon me, you did something; you threw a few pieces of 
coin to the wretched, miserable men, who escaped from their un- 
happy country, and fled from the fangs of the tiger that pursued 
them. You received them, and consoled them, and lauded their 
conduct. Yes, this was doing something. But suppose yourself at- 
tacked, sir, by a number of greedy robbers—you fight with the 
energy of despair, for you know that the lives of your children, your 
wife, perhaps your old father, depend upon your own. In the midst 
of the deadly strife, you cast your eyes around you, and you see me 
standing by and gazing on your useless efforts. You call to me to 
aid you—you entreat, you implore me; yet still I stir not. At 
length, enfeebled by loss of blood—exhausted—vanquished—over- 
come—you fall senseless upon the ground—the plunderers strip you, 
and you are left to recover as you may. It is then that I approach, 
I pity you—I endeavour to comfort you—I extol your courage—I 
give you money. Would you not, sir, had you the strength, dash 
that money back into my face? What does this say of your march 
of intellect ?” 

“ Sir!” 

“You spoke,” I went on, “ of your reformed parliament. O what a 
pitiful subject to speak upon! What have you got by your reformed 
parliament, sir? What have your representatives done for you, of all 
that they promised and assured you? Where are your hopes, expec- 
tations, your dreams, illusions, now? They laugh at you, sir; they 
mock, insult, deride, scoff at you! Your reformed parliament, sir, 
does not say much for your march of intellect.” 

“ Sir!” 

“ You mentioned the state of the drama. Beware, sir; you tread 
on difficult ground. What have your theatres produced within the 
last two or three years? Buffoonery—mere buffoonery—plagiarisms 
—translations. I ask you, sir, ought not an Englishman to blush 
now when he hears the names of Shakspeare, and Massinger, and 
Otway? And yet, (a strange inconsistency of human nature !) if a 
foreigner but dare breathe a word of dispraise against the first of 
those sacred names, your heart indignantly spurns it. You defend 
the mighty bard with all the eloquence of national pride and gra- 
titude—you declare him to be faultless. And yet—mark it well, 
sit—and yet this very same man, whom you thus uphold against the 
criticisms of the stranger, you cast from you at your own home. — You 
will not hear him—you desert and neglect him, thus furnishing a 
great and convincing argument either against your own taste—I beg 
pardon, sir—against, I should say, your march of intellect; or else 

August 1834.—voL. X.—NO. XL. EE 
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against the divine poet himself. You may tell me, sir, perhaps, that 
ou have no actor, at the present day, capable of understanding the 
auties of your great dramatic poet, and personifying his concep. 
tions. It is a weak excuse, sir. Patronize the stage; I mean the 
stage with Shakspeare, Otway, Massinger, Sheridan upon it, and, 
believe me, that poetry will soon procure herself a spirit that shall 
take up her cause. Your state of the drama, sir, thus speaks against 
your march of intellect.” 

“ Sir!” 

“ A word or two,” I proceeded, “ upon your literature. It is your 
weakest point of all, sir. How can you sit and read the mighty load 
of rubbish under the title of fashionable novels? How can you feel 
interested in the tales they tell you, (and which are rendered more 
revolting by their unhappy truth,) about seduction, and adultery, 
and deceit, and gaming? It is too much for us even to suspect 
that such things transpire, where we ought to look for examples 
and guides, without being assured that our suspicions are contirmed, 
and having the revolting actions publicly divulged. 

“ Sir!” 

“ Once more, sir,” I continued, “and I have done. You have 
taken upon yourself to speak about the manners and people of the 
present day, without, I should think, having well examined the 
matter. What the condition of the inhabitants of this country may 
have been some fifty years ago, I will not take upon myself to analyze; 
but, God knows, ours is bad enough. Yet I think, that as far as the 
moral worth of the people of the two periods in question goes, there 
is as plain a distinction as there possibly can be; and that distinction, 
sir, is decidedly against ourselves. I am certain that there is far 
more sin among us than there was among our grandsires;_ there is 
more hypocrisy, more deceit, more self-assumed importance, less 
urbanity, less neighbourly love, less religion. Good God! sir, what 
are the scenes that are nightly taking place at the playing-houses, or 
as they are emphatically and properly called, the ‘ hells’ of the metro- 
polis? What do you hear and see there? Why, you see, sir, inen 
whom you are pleased to call individuals of the first respectability— 
men, who take their places in your senate-house as the representatives 
of the nation; you see, too, men, whom you are proud to call the 
nobility of your land—the true and exact specimen of what perfect 
gentility should be; and you see, again, mingling with these, ‘and 
claiming and receiving a right of equality, a set of as low, heartless, 
merciless wretches as ever proceeded from the vilest scum of the 
population of a large city. This is what you see; but it is a trifle— 
it is a feather—it is nothing compared to what you hear. The name 
of God profaned—oaths, such as would make the heart shudder else- 
where, loudly and recklessly uttered; lies—imprecations—threats— 
insults—all mingled together, and succeding each other with the 
rapidity of thought. And yet these same men will meet you on the 
morrow with a brow as serene as a spring morning, and will speak to 

ou in a language, which wins—oh! how it wins its way to your 
heart! Sir, the deformity of the human heart is the greatest degree 


of ugliness that exists. And yet, sir, knowing, and seeing, 
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hearing these things, you dare, nevertheless, to exclaim, with ex- 
ulting satisfaction, ‘O! the march of intellect.’ Sir, I wish you 
could see yourself the black thing you are.” 

I spoke throughout with much warmth, for I spoke from my heart, 
and from a conviction that I was addressing one of the poor deluded 
fools, who go about prating of what they do not know, and who, be- 
lieving that mankind have wonderfully increased in knowledge, think, 
from their very souls, that they themselves have increased theirs 
wonderfully, too. The little orator, however, in spite of what I had 
been saying, would not abandon the good opinion which he enter- 
tained of his sentiments and of himself. After I had finished speak- 
ing, he looked at me steadily for a few moments, and then, taking a 
pinch of snuff, and rising from his stool, he said, “ Sir, you are a very 
singular character indeed;” and with this brief observation, he turned 
away, and I saw him no more. 

And yet I had not spoken to him more than the truth. There is 
such a word as, refinement, in the English language, and people have 
received within their minds the idea which that word conveys, and they 
think they are daily becoming more approximated to it. I would to 
heaven we had less of this refinement, and more of that genuine old 
English bluntness, which our ancestors possessed! There was more 
truth, more love, more noble qualities concealed beneath that rude out- 
side, than in all the fine speeches, and promises, and smiles, of your men 
of refinement. ‘This refinement, too, is doing away with all our an- 
cient and exclusive enjoyments ; it is robbing us of all those stated 
periods of mirth, at which we were wont to let our hearts go more 
than usually free, and our halls were open to hospitality, and our 
souls to friendship. What a poor shadow of its past gladness and 
glories is the season of Christmas now! It was wont to be the happy 
meeting-time of the young and old, and then youthful lips spoke the 
heart’s thoughts in frankness, and the advice of the aged was given 
with a smile. And then there were the sly tricks of the misseltoe, 
and the merry dance and song, and the music of the village band— 
and then the honest, open countenances of the boors, who looked and 
felt grateful for their round of beef and home-brewed ale, or elderberry 
wine—and then there was the good-natured, liberal host, shaking 
hands with these same rough, but proved spirits—all of which served 
toput us in mind of the connecting links between man and man. 
And altogether it was a glorious time, was Christmas. Ah! God 
speed thee, thou man of refinement: but yet I wish thou wert far 
away, and we could return again to our old recollections. Poor 
Christmas ! we've seen the best of thee! 

_Ican’t write any more. The days of earlier years and their asso- 
ciations crowd upon my thoughts, and carry me back to scenes from 
which I wish I had never wandered. And yet, why do I wish this? 
Those scenes are no longer the same—-they, too, have changed—past 
away like a dream. The march of intellect has been there, too, and 
ravaged and ransacked every thing around them. Well, well, “Allah 


Akbar !” God is great, but men are certainly fools. ; 
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SICILIAN FACTS.—No. XIII. 
THE PHANTOM. 





Tue late Marquis of A was in the habit of residing part of 
the summer on one of his estates in the vicinity of Palermo; in the 
year 1808, during one of these visits, his only daughter became ena. 
moured of a young officer whom she accidentally met. Having no 
of obtaining her father’s consent to so unequal a match, she 
endeavoured to overcome her passion ; but the officer being about to 
leave Palermo with his regiment, she consented to give him, one even- 
ing, a last interview, for which purpose he was to present himself at 
a certain hour underneath the window of her apartment. As she 
waited according to her promise, in the balcony, and strained her 
eyes through the darkness to obtain an early view of the beloved 
ject, she perceived something move at a short distance from the 
castle, in an avenue leading to a neighbouring village. She at first 
naturally imagined that it could only be her lover, but she soon 
found reason to change her opinion. The figure she beheld was of 
gigantic stature, clad in white, and moved along with a pace so slow 
and solemn, as scarcely seemed to belong~to an inhabitant of this 
world. Startled at the appearance, she hastily shut the window, and 
was unable to muster courage sufficient to return again to the bal- 
cony. Next morning, an old woman, resident in the village above 
mentioned, brought a note from her lover, complaining of her un- 
kindness in not having given him the promised interview, and entreat- 
ing her to be more punctual that evening. The young lady had by 
this time forgotten her fears, and resolved to keep this appointment 
better than the foregoing. 

At the same hour, as on the preceding night, she presented herself 
at the balcony, and with the like success; for the same gigantic figure, 
clothed in white, again made its appearance. Alarmed as she was, 
her reluctance to disappoint her lover, and the reflection that in her 
sercenent she was perfectly safe, kept her still at the window. The 
phantom, moving with the same deliberate pace, was soon out of 
sight. The young lady waited anxiously and long; but the object of 
her expectation came not. At length, hearing the clock of the neigh- 
bouring chapel strike two, alarmed, fatigued, and disappointed, she 
retired to her chamber. 

At the appointed hour the officer leapt the wall of the park, and 
hastened on the wings of love to the interview with his mistress. As 
he drew near the mansion, he was alarmed at the sound of footsteps, 
and, a minute after, saw advancing towards him the gigantic figure 
white, already described. Surprise caused him almost involuntarily 
to lay his hand on his sword; the spectre was not slack ; both drew, 
and a furious engagement commenced, which soon ended unfavour- 


' Continued from p. 248. 
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aby for the mortal champion, who received a deep wound in the body, 
fell at the feet of his adversary. The victorious spirit no sooner 
saw his opponent extended on the sod, than, without taking any fur- 
ther notice of him, he continued his course. 

But the clash of swords so near his residence, had not 
the ears of the marquis, who, calling his domestics together, related 
what he had heard, and directed them to examine every part of the 

and secure all persons they might find trespassing at that 

. The servants, in obedience to their master’s commands, made 

a long but ineffectual search, not a vestige was found to indicate the 
events which had so lately taken place. 

The marquis seemed very little pleased with the fruitless effects of 
the research; but contented himself with observing that he must 
have been mistaken. His daughter suspected the real state of the 
affair, and that the officer and the phantom must have had an en- 
counter. Anxious for information, she determined, as soon as she 
could, on visiting the old woman I have before mentioned, hoping she 
would be able to prod eye on the subject. As, in company with a 
female attendant, she had almost reached the extremity of her father’s 

unds, she was surprised at observing a favourite dog bark violently. 
Having called it repeatedly in vain, she approached to draw it off 
from the object which excited its anger or terror, when she was struck 
with horror at perceiving the body of a man recently murdered con- 
cealed among the brushwood: imagining in the instant of alarm that 
it was that of her lover, she fainted. e exclamations of her maid 
soon drew people to the spot, and among others, the woman to whose 
house they were proceeding. On the young lady's coming to her- 
self, the latter communicated to her tidings, which, in comparison 
with what she feared, were even consoling—that her lover was at - 
sent concealed in her cottage, severely, though she h not 
gerously, wounded. The young lady now concluded that the dead 
person could be no other than the phantom, whose appearance had 
caused all their disasters. She returned home in great distress. At 
night her agitation and anxiety prevented her from sleeping, and 
threw her into a fever; in this state, to breathe the cold air, she rose 
to open the window. I shall not attempt to describe her astonishment 
and terror when she once more saw the figure of the preceding even- 
ings. She now believed that the old woman had deceived her, and 
again imagined that the murdered person was her lover. She passed 
the remainder of the night in sleepless horror. 

The officer was, however, really, as the old woman had said, at her 

in turn fancied that he must have 
inflicted a mortal wound on his antagonist before he fell himself. 
The marquis, in the mean time, caused the strictest inquiries to be 
made ; but not only could no information be obtained respecting the 
murderer, but the murdered person also could, in no manner, be iden- 
tified. A variety of reports spread through the vicinity, which 
were so disagreeable to the marquis, that, giving his family only a few 
hours to prepare for the journey, he precipitately left the castle for 
his residence in another part of the i x 
Among other rumours current among the superstitious peasantry, 
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it was said, that the ghost of the person murdered had been heard 
to groan in the chapel of the adjacent village, which belonged to the 
marquis, and in which he had procured the interment of the body, 

it was ordinarily kept shut, except on the celebration of the 
principal fétes of the church. 

Without inquiring into the truth of these reports for the present, 
we must interrupt the course of our narrative to observe, that the 
marquis had some time before forcibly carried off a girl of great 
beauty, but low condition, and placed her with people enjoying his 
pores" bos in the adjoining hamlet. As his wife was living, to avoid 
giving cause for scandal to his family, he was in the habit of visiti 
the young woman only at night. The reader will by this time con- 
jecture, with reason, that the phantom was no other than the marquis 

imself, who knowing the credulity of the inferior orders in Sicily, 
assumed so singular a disguise, to keep his amours and motions a 
secret from the members of his household. On one of these nightly 
excursions he encountered the officer, whom he supposed an enemy 
who had waylaid him for the purpose of assassination. Not finding 


his adversary after the affray, who had managed, notwithstanding his — 


wound, to reach the spot where his servant was waiting for him, and 
had been by him conveyed to the village, the marquis remained ignorant 
of his assailant, and being unable to fix suspicion elsewhere, conceived 
that it was a young man to whom the girl above mentioned had been 

ised in marriage before she fell into his hands. This idea once 
formed, knowing that she had always entertained an affection for his 
rival, and that he himself was the object of her aversion, he ima- 
gined that the supposed attempt to murder him must have been made 
with her concurrence. Being of a character at once jealous and vin- 
dictive in the extreme, he determined on taking a signal vengeance 
on both the parties who had so innocently excited his suspicions. 

On the morning after the meeting with the officer, a letter was sent 
to the young man, purporting to be from his mistress, requesting that 
he would be present that evening at such hour and in such place, 
in order to assist her in escaping from the power of the marquis. 
The unfortunate lover fell into the snare; he attended at the spot 
appointed, and was received there, not by his mistress, as he expected, 
but by three ruffians, who instantly dispatched him with their 
stilettos. The body was then concealed until it could be conve- 
—- disposed of, in the place where, on the succeeding morning it 
was found, as related, by the marquis’s own daughter. The young 
woman also, on the same evening, mysteriously disappeared from the 
house in which the marquis had placed her. 

Nothing new transpired for several days after the departure of the 
marquis, except that the groans at the chapel seemed to have some- 
thing of reality in them; they were not now heard only occasionally, 
by solitary individuals, but at all hours, and by all who passed the 
building. The inhabitants of the village at last grew so alarmed, that 
it was resolved to examine the interior of the chapel, which being 
opened, those who entered were conducted by the same laments to 
the burial vaults beneath the fabric: there, in the most deplorable and 
distressing condition, on the point of expiring from want of food, was 
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disccvered the young woman who had so lately disappeared. When 
assistance was administered to her, and she recovered suf- 
Soot strength, she related that she had been eight days confined in 
these frightful regions, with no other sustenance than a small loaf and 
a jar of water. She had at first been placed in a still deeper recess, 
in which, to complete the horror of her situation, was deposited the 
open coffin of her murdered lover. It was impossible that from hence 
her voice could have ever reached the ears of any human being; 
despair lent her force, the door yielded to her repeated efforts, and 
she reached an upper range of vaults in which her groans were heard, 
and at length preserved her from the dreadful fate she had so nearly 
experienced. What increased the atrocity of so horrible an action, 
was the cold-blooded barbarity of the marquis, who told his victim, 
when he thus buried her alive, as if to tantalize her with hopes he 
was resolved should be fruitless, that he had not determined whether 
he should ultimately release her, but advised her to repare for the 
worst; and in case he did not visit her before the expiration of three 
days, to resign herself to her fate, as his failure to come would be a 
certain proof of his intention of leaving her there to perish. 
The young woman recovered; but her unsuppo testimony was 
not allowed to weigh against the wealth, influence, and powerful con- 
nexions of her oppressor. 





No. XIV. 


HORRID MASSACRE OF THREE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
FRENCH REFUGEES IN AUGUSTA, IN 1800. 


FURNISHED BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


Tue people of Augusta have deservedly the worst reputation in 
Sicily. Their treachery and cruelty are proverbial, and within these few 
years they have given more than one proof of their brutal disposition. 
Some Greek sailors not long since, who were watering at the aque- 
duct, were, without provocation, wantonly attacked and cut to pieces 
by them. This was sufficiently dreadful; but what shall we say to 
the infamous murder of three hundred and fifty French invalids, in 
the year 1800, on their return from Egypt These unfortunate 
people, suffering under the ophthalmia: and other diseases, unable to 
remain longer at sea, put into the port of Augusta, confiding in the 
hospitality of the inhabitants, and obtained permission to land and 
erect tents under the walls of the place. They were fast recovering 
their health, when the townspeople, imagining they had brought great 
wealth with them, rose with one accord, and precipitating themselves 
on their unsuspecting guests, murdered them with every + 0 of 
barbarity ; neither sex nor age was spared, women and chi of 
which there were many among these unfortunate people, were 
stabbed in the very act of supplication by these atrocious assassins. 
Having dispatched all they found on shore, they proceeded on board 
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in quest of those who had gained the ships ‘by throwing themielvyes 
into the sea, and finished the tragedy by destroying them. The wife 
of the French commandant contrived to push off in a boat with four 
sailors, and had got to some distance when her flight was discovered, 
and it was vociferated that she was escaping with the treasure. The 
blood-thirsty wretches pursued and soon overtook her ; in vain, on 
her knees, she conjured them to spare her life, and to excite greater 
commiseration, informed them that she was advanced in pregnancy, 
These monsters—am | speaking of human beings? spurned the un- 
happy woman from them with their feet, and beat her brains out with 
their oars. After the dreadful deed was completed, a party of the 
assassins, covered as they were with blood, sat down to a meal which 
was on board one of the vessels; whilst they were eating, an 
unfortunate creature, who had concealed himself, was discovered and 

from his lurking place. They made him sit down with 
them, and diverted themselves by obliging him to swallow a large 
quantity of macaroni. The poor man began to entertain hopes of 
having his life spared; he was deceived; one of these fiends coolly 
rose, and coming behind him cut his throat at the table, amidst the 
shouts and acclamations of his horrid companions. 

This dreadful event is now usually designated as “ Li piccoli ves- 
peri,” or the little vespers, in imitation of the famous Sicilian Ves- 
pers under Charles of Anjou, when every Frenchman in the island 
was murdered; at which time the enraged Sicilians did not even 
spare their own relations, but ripped up women who were pregnant 
by Frenchmen, and dashed the half-formed infants against the walls, 
as we are told by Giannone, in his History of Naples ; whilst the 

riests, catching the general frenzy, butchered theit’French penitents. 

at increases our indignation is, that the court of Naples suffered 

the crime of the Augustanese to pass without any attempt to punish 
it, and without any indication of disapproval. 





No. XV. 


MONASTERY OF SANTA CHIARA; or, SICILIAN 
BANDITTI. 


A FEw years since a company of robbers infested the environs of 
Catania, committing with impunity every species of depredation and 
enormity. Encouraged by long success, they even ventured to enter 
by night into the town, which contains a population of at least sixty 
thousand souls, regularly making an undisturbed retreat in the morn- 
ing. Not contented with breaking into, and plundering the houses of 
the unfortunate Catanese, their visits were often attended by murder 
and violation. Husbands and parents were bound hand and foot, and 
constrained to witness the affronts offered to their wives and daughters. 
Strange as it may appear, these outrages were continued for a length 
of time, until the present Marquis of San G , a man of spirit 
and courage, was elected “Capitano di Giustizia.” Even he did not 
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think it prudent to oppose his fellow-citizens to this desperate ban- 
ditti, but hired for the purpose a company of Calabrese, who, though 
hated by the Sicilians from national rivalry, are nevertheless exceed- 
ingly dreaded by them on account of their supposed ferocity. Be- 
tween these and the robbers.more than one nocturnal engagement 
took place. The indefatigable San G——-—, always at the head of 
his company, defeated drove them from the town; but not before 
his assistant, the “Capitano di Notte,” and three of the Calabrese, 
were left dead on the spot. These miscreants, after this, continued 
their depredations in the country, until they were surprised and cut 
off by a detachment of a German legion, dispatched for that purpose 
from the garrison of Syracuse. They defended themselves for some 
time in a house with great resolution, but were at length obli to 
_. ge numbers. Their captain, having been Prone on 

k through the streets of Catania, with the hangman behind 
him, was executed with four of his companions; the rest were sent 
to the gallies. 

In Sicily, where, under an absolute and needy government, there 
are not so many secure and convenient methods of laying out capital 
as in commercial countries, wealthy persons, who are in possession of 
much ready money, for which they have no immediate call, not to 
incur the risk of robbery, much more probably in their own houses, 
are in the habit of depositing it, as I have elsewhere noticed, in the 
monasteries, as places of greater safety. A Catanese nobleman, 
(———, if I recollect rightly, sent a large sum in silver, in a strong 
iron-bound chest, altogether an enormous weight, requiring the efforts 
of many men to carry it, to the Monastery of Santa Chiara. This 
got abroad in the city, and soon reached the ears of the worthy fra- 
ternity, whose feats we have above described. They determined to 
risk an attempt to possess themselves of so rich a prize. A vigilant 
watch was kept for a convenient opportunity of executing their pur- 
= but it was long before one occurred. At length the supply of 

wood being exhausted, it was requisite to replenish the magazines 
of the convent with that article, which is usually done twice a year. 
Of course, a great quantity is brought in at a time. The mance 
with the delivery is generally a person appointed by the bishop, or 
the vicario, who executes his commission under the eye of the 
titelle, or servants of the convent, who, it is to be remarked, are not 
nuns, but merely domestics kept for the service of the convents, who 
remain or leave them as in ordinary households. 

The doors of the magazine, which was in the convent n, were 
accordingly opened, and the carrier was unloading the fuel, when a 
porter volunteered his assistance for a glass of wine; the zitella em- 
ployed to superintend on the occasion, wishing to get through the 

as soon as possible, though strictly forbidden to employ stran- 
gers, thoughtlessly consented. When the delivery of the wood was 
terminated, the girl ran to the convent for the wine she had promised, 
but on her return the porter had disappeared. The carrier did not 
know what had become of him, and said he thought he had gone 
away, being tired of waiting. The zitella had some mingiving that 
all was not right; but seeing the wood and faggots as 5 had left 
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in quest of those who had gained the ships by throwing themselves 
into the sea, and finished the tragedy by destroying them. The wife 
of the French commandant contrived to push off in a boat with four 


sailors, and had got to some distance when her flight was discovered, 
and it was vociferated that she was escaping with the treasure. The 
blood-thirsty wretches pursued and soon overtook her; in vain, on 
her knees, she eddjared. them to spare her life, and to excite greater 
commiseration, informed them that .she was advanced in pregnancy, 
These monsters—am I speaking of human beings? spurned the un- 
happy woman from them with their feet, and beat her brains out with 
their oars. After the dreadful deed was completed, a party of the 
assassins, covered as they were with blood, sat down to a meal which 
was prepared on board one of the vessels; whilst they were eating, an 
unfortunate creature, who had concealed himself, was discovered and 

from his lurking place. They made him sit down with 
them, and diverted themselves by obliging him to swallow a large 
quantity of macaroni. The poor man began to entertain hopes of 
having his life spared; he was deceived; one of these fiends coolly 
rose, and coming behind him cut his throat at the table, amidst the 
shouts and acclamations of his horrid companions. 

This dreadful event is now usually designated as “ Li piccoli ves- 
peri,” or the little vespers, in imitation of the famous Sicilian Ves- 
pers under Charles of Anjou, when every Frenchman in the island 
was murdered; at which time the enraged Sicilians did not even 
spare their own relations, but ripped up women who were pregnant 
by Frenchmen, and dashed the half-formed infants against the walls, 
as we are told by Giannone, in his History of Naples ; whilst the 

riests, catching the general frenzy, butchered their;French penitents. 

t increases our indignation is, that the court of Naples suffered 

the crime of the Augustanese to without any attempt to punish 
it, and without any indication of disapproval. 
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MONASTERY OF SANTA CHIARA; or, SICILIAN 
BANDITTI. 


A FEW years since a company of robbers infested the environs of 
Catania, committing with impunity every species of depredation and 
enormity. Enco by long success, they even ventured to enter 
by night into the town, which contains a population of at least sixty 
thousand souls, regularly making an undisturbed retreat in the morn- 
ing. Not contented with breaking into, and plundering the houses of 
the unfortunate Catanese, their visits were often attended by murder 
and violation. Husbands and parents were bound hand and foot, and 
constrained to witness the affronts offered to their wives and daughters. 
Strange as it may appear, these outrages were continued for a length 
of time, until the present Marquis of San G , a man of spirit 
and courage, was elected “ Capitano di Giustizia.” Even he did not 
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think it prudent to oppose his fellow-citizens to this desperate ban- 
ditti, but hired for the purpose a company of Calabrese, who, though 
hated by the Sicilians from national rivalry, are nevertheless exceed- 
ingly dreaded by them on account of their supposed ferocity. Be- 
tween these and the robbers-more than one nocturnal engagement 
took place. The indefatigable San G——-—,, always at the head of 
his company, defeated and drove them from the town; but not before 
his assistant, the “ Capitano di Notte,” and three of the Calabrese, 
were left dead on the spot. These miscreants, after this, continued 
their depredations in the country, until they were surprised and cut 
of by a detachment of a German legion, dispatched for that purpose 
from the garrison of Syracuse. They defended themselves for some 
time in a house with great resolution, but were at length obli to 
sat gedior numbers, Their captain, having been ed on 

k through the streets of Catania, with the hangman behind 
him, was executed with four of his companions; the rest were sent 
to the gallies. 

In Sicily, where, under an absolute and needy government, there 
are not so many secure and convenient methods of laying out capital 
as in commercial countries, wealthy persons, who are in possession of 
much ready money, for which they have no immediate call, not to 
incur the risk of robbery, much more probably in their own houses, 
are in the habit of depositing it, as I have elsewhere noticed, in the 
monasteries, as places of greater safety. A Catanese nobleman, 
C—_——, if I recollect rightly, sent a large sum in silver, in a strong 
iron-bound chest, altogether an enormous weight, requiring the efforts 
of many men to carry it, to the Monastery of Santa Chiara. This 
got abroad in the city, and soon reached the ears of the worthy fra- 
ternity, whose feats we have above described. They determined to 
risk an attempt to possess themselves of so rich a prize. A vigilant 
watch was kept for a convenient opportunity of executing their pur- 
ta but it was long before one occurred. At length the supply of 

wood being exhausted, it was requisite to replenish the magazines 
of the convent with that article, which is usually done twice a year. 
Of course, a great quantity is brought in at a time. The man charged 
with the delivery is generally a person appointed by the bishop, or 
the vicario, who executes his commission under the eye of the 
titelle, or servants of the convent, who, it is to be remarked, are not 
nuns, but merely domestics at for the service of the convents, who 
remain or leave them as in ordinary households. 

The doors of the ine, which was in the convent garden, were 
accordingly opened, and the carrier was unloading the fuel, when a 
porter volunteered his assistance for a glass of wine; the zitella em- 
ployed to superintend on the occasion, wishing to get through the 

as soon as possible, though strictly forbidden to employ stran- 
gers, thoughtlessly consented. en the delivery of the wood was 
terminated, the girl ran to the convent for the wine she had i 
but on her return the porter had disappeared. The carrier did not 
know what had become of him, and said he thought he had gone 
away, being tired of waiting. The zitella had some misgiving that 
all was not right; but seeing the wood and faggots as she had left 
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them, she at length shut and locked the door as usual, and reconveyed 
the key to the abbess. 

After supper one of the nuns, looking out of the window, thought 
she saw the figure of a man gliding among the trees. The zitella we 
have mentioned, ensive of being punished for the neglect in the 
morning, thought that, although a person might be in the garden, the 
thick walls and iron-grated windows rendered the convent perfectly safe, 
and did not therefore disclose her suspicions. She resolved, however, on 
retiring to her cell to keep a look out from her window on the garden. 
Neither seeing or hearing any thing for some time, she at length lay 
down. Still, somewhat anxious as to the result, she could not sI 
In this state, the sound of a low whisper excited at once her fear and 
attention. She instantly hastened to the window, and there was 
dreadfully alarmed at the sight of seven or eight persons engaged in 
conversation, directly beneath the spot where she stood. Listening 
attentively, she partly made out the subject of their discourse, though 
carried on in a low tone. She discovered that one of their accom- 
plices, clearly the fictitious porter, who must have taken an oppor- 
tunity of introducing himself in the dark, whilst the nuns were at 
supper, into the convent, was concealed under the bed of the abbess, 
whom he was charged to strangle to prevent her giving the alarm; 
but it appeared that he was directed first to extort from her, by force 
of threats, the knowledge of the place where the money was deposited, 
and oblige her to give him the keys, if in her ion. Affrighted 
at the nearness of the danger which sauna her superior, she re- 
solved without delay to give the alarm to the neighbourhood, by 
tolling the convent bell, the customary signal when assistance is re- 
= by night in religious houses. As she hurried to the belfry for 

e purpose, she heard the bell of the abbess ring violently, which 
seemed to her the signal of death, and made her accelerate her pace. 
In a few moments the great bell of the convent gave the alarm to the 
vicinity, and the townspeople soon came thronging to the gates of the 
convent to afford such assistance as might be necessary. 

The nuns, terrified at a signal which they knew betokened fire, or 
some no less disaster, came running out of their cells in confusion. 
The robbers, finding themselves discovered, took to flight. Those in 
the garden succeeded in effecting their escape, but the ruffian within 
the walls was not so fortunate, he was arrested ; consigned into the 
hands of justice, and soon after paid with his life the forfeit of his 
iniquity. 

‘he abbess was found in a swoon in bed, but uninjured except by 
the effects of the fright. She related that she had been awakened by 
a cold hand which grasped her throat ; to her horror, she perceived tt 
was that of a man, who with threats inquired for the money mee in 
the convent. Being unable to speak from the force with which he 
compressed her throat, the robber relaxed his hold a little, when she 
took the opportunity of seizing the bell-rope at the head of the bed; 
almost at the same instant the great bell of the convent began to 
sound, on which the robber ran off with precipitation. 

A convent of monks near Messina was, during the er oe 
the island by the British, the scene of a similar outrage. e plate 
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of the monastery was reputed to be of great value, but the number of 
stout friars who inhabited it, seemed sufficiently to guarantee the 
safety of their property. We had, at that time, in our service a regi- 
ment formed of Calabrian refugees, driven from their own country 
the fear of punishment for crimes of every description, ar 
ose connected with brigandage. These lawless people, unable to 
tolerate the restraints imposed by regular discipline, deserted in great 
gumbers, often in parties together. Some retired to their own coun- 
try, others took up in Sicily their former profession of robbery, retir- 
ing to the forests and fastnesses which the mountains of Sicily present 
at every step; the military, unable to follow them to their retreats, 
were often eluded or baffled by them. A band of about twenty of 
these deserters formed the plan of plundering the convent, though 
tenanted by nearly twice the number of stout and resolute monks. 
§o early as seven o'clock in the evening, soon after dusk, whilst the 
brethren were at supper, the whining voice of a mendicant dolefully 
icating for alms, was heard at the door. One of the fraternit 
him from the window to wait until they had finished their meal, 
when they would give him the remnants. As the brethren were fond 
of good — and sate long at table, it was some time before their 
ise was fulfilled. At length a serving brother opened the door 
with a huge dish of fragments in his hands. He was instantly over- 
thrown by che rush of twenty desperadoes, well-armed with musket 
and sabre. Leaving four of their number with their pieces cocked, 
to prevent the flight of any of the surprised beotiadhhed they lost no 
time in commencing the work of pillage. The rich candlesticks, 
silver vessels, and other valuables, were unceremoniously torn 
from the holy altars of the monks to be deposited in the profane 
haversacks of their assailants. In a few moments the late quiet chapel 
resembled a place taken by storm. The good monks were sans fagon 
knocked down in all directions. Here was a fat brother trampled 
under foot, there another running about with a broken head. But, 
fortunately, ere these desperate ruffians put a finale to their work by 
cutting the throats of the terrified brotherhood, the convent bell was 
heard loudly summoning the neighbouring peasants to the assistance 
of the pious place under pillage. Imagine the rage of these disap- 
pointed villains ; they well knew that the whole country, roused by the 
alarm, would in a few minutes surround the monastery, and that there 
was no chance of their escaping with their booty. 

To secure their persons was now their chief object, and they made 
off in all directions, but, previous to flight, enraged at being thus 
baffled, they resolved to revenge themselves on the unhappy friar 
whose prudence and vigilance had defeated their plan of operations, 
and for this purpose ascended to the belfry. e poor man had, 
indeed, taken the precaution of fastening the door within, but as 
there was neither bar nor bolt, the impediment was too weak to with- 
stand the efforts of these irritated ruffians. Forcing an entrance with 
tase, they hastily rushed in, and intending to make the work sure, 
which they had little leisure to do, they hurled the poor man from 
the turret of the belfry, a height of eighty feet, on the stone pave- 
ment beneath. Being a bulky person, he presented a horrible spec- 
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tacle when taken up, every limb being shattered. In this state he 
survived in great agony nearly three hours. 
It is eee owe to add, that five of these ferocious outlaws were 


e armed peasants before they reached their strong. 


os b 
holds, and, in due time, underwent the last penalty of the law. 





A VISION, 
Darkness, and thunderings, and speechless awe— 


And li 3 nares dly on the ver 
Of the ‘bluck orizon—or, in one quick on 
Seeming to fill the universe with a 

And from a lurid orb, up-poised on high, 

Comes writhing down the monster serpent fiend ; 
And oh! the fearful, agonizing shriek 

Of hopeless millions in their dark despair ! 
Tremendous forms are flitting through the gloom, 
Wild, moaning o’er their banishment from earth, 
Condemn’d in other worlds to seek their prey. 
Next—-silence deep and dreadful,—only broke 

By the sad flashing of a bloody shower, 

Or the fierce rushing of resistless winds, 

Bearing upon their troubled bosoms forms 

Not seen, but noticed by the rustling sound 

That bursts, appalling, from unearthly wings. 


Lo! in the distant east a lovely star, 

The harbinger of him, the blessed One, 

Mortality’s Redeemer! Prince of Peace! 

See how the gentle light in pencilled rays, 

Tinted with every soft and gorgeous hue, 

From brightest sapphire to the purest white ; 

Slowly diffused, first paints the mountain tops, 

Then flows in mildest splendour o’er the lakes, 

The spreading plains, the vast and stormless sea. 
Suspense stands breathless! While heart-thrilling notes 
Of sweetest music vibrate in the air, 

Swelling through boundless space in waves of sound ; 
Their centre Him, the first great cause of all ! 

What perfect harmony! So richly blent, 

That mortal senses faint with height of bliss, 

And throbbing, own the matchless blessedness 

Of those who wait upon the eternal throne.— 

Near and more near it comes. The dazzling forms 
Of smiling angels fill the wide expanse ; 

Concealing from the gaze of anxious man 

The everlasting source of love and truth, 

And purest virtue! Then, as redoubled peals 

Of heavenly music, loud, and louder grow, 

Th’ angelic veil, receding slowly, shows 

Such bright effulgence, that the dazzled eye 

Of human nature can endure no more, 

But prostrate sinks. While in a voice most sweet, 
Yet full of majesty, the final doom 

Is slow, pronounced. 
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CLARA; or, LOVE AND SUPERSTITION, 


Gu. Perez was one of the most narrow-minded individuals. Having 
never received the advantages of an enlightened education, and his na- 
tural talents being on a very limited scale, he had imbibed all the vulgar 
prejudices of which a weak mind is susceptible. His days had been 

t in making money, and reciting long prayers. Gil Perez was a 
ileus devotee, who firmly believed every syllable that a friar chose to 
utter, and he was very lavish in dealing out damnation to any lukewarm 
christian who chan to come in his way. His religious temperament 
had increased to a tenfold de with the progress of years, until it 
settled at wy Sng into a sullen gloom, and a bitter feeling of enthusiasm. 
Perhaps he felt some compunctious visitings on the score of his wealth. 
It had been accumulated somewhat too rapidly, even considering it was 
in South America; but to silence any qualms of conscience, Gil Perez 
took those efficient means which the church, with no less charity than 
prudence, recommends to her offending children. Nothing tends so much 
totranquillize a restless and guilty soul, as bestowing one’s money on con- 
yents, and ordering some thousand masses (price 2s. 6d.each) to be said 
every year. Gil Perez adopted this orthodox method of setting to work 
in order to gain repose. He associated with friars—imade a new settle. 
ment in favour of convents upon every case of emergency—heard two 
masses in the apne. and recited interminable prayers in the evening. 
Yet, strange to say, despite of so many masses and so much praying— 
sone of the edifying company which he kept, and the great sums 
which he paid for the advantage, the poor man was never a jot the more 
tranquil, more happy, or more satisfied with himself and his fellow- 
creatures. 

The wife of Gil Perez was also a devotee, although not quite so melan- 
cholily religious as her husband. She also believed in the efficacy of 
masses, long prayers, friars, beads, &c. &c.; but then she prudently con- 
ceived there were other ways of passing one’s time in this vale of tears 
more consonant with common sense, than preserving a fixed, lugubrious 
expression of countenance, fasting, and the use of the discipline, sighing, 

ning, preaching, croaking, railing against sinners, an Se the 

levery hour ofthe day. Not but, that like a good devotee she loved 
scandal dearly, but then she was more varied in selecting the objects of 
animadversion. Young, handsome girls specially called forth her zeal. 
She had their welfare so much at heart, that she could not endure to see 
a beautiful specimen of her sex cross the street, on account of the great 
danger there is in the possession of charms. Fortunately Dona Josepha 
had never had this awful peril to encounter ; her motives were therefore 
fetectly disinterested, she acted from mere love of charity, and she never 
elt so happy as when she saw a female pass by in all the security of age 
and ugliness. 

Gil Perez was blessed with two nieces that would have made the ha 
ess of a reasonable relative. The two girls were no less remarkable 
the beauty of their persons than the superiority of their moral endow. 

ments. They were, however, of very different dispositions. Agnes, the 
elder, possessed a strong will, and a boldness of spirit that would shrink 

no danger. Clara, her younger sister, was made up of all the 
r attributes of her sex. Agnes was endowed with no ordinary 
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talents: she had an inquiring mind, and was averse to yield her judg. 
ment to any power except that of conviction. Her — too, was irri. 
table, although she possessed one of the kindest and most zeneroys 
hearts. Her sister, though not so rich in the stores of talent, was hy 
no means deficient in intellect: she was less brilliant, less witty tha), 
Agnes; but the gentleness of her character was, in a great measure. 
responsible for any deficiency of mind which a careless observer migh; 
discover at first. From her infancy, Clara had been taught to bend blindly 
to the slightest sign of parental authority ; she would never inquire into 
the justice or injustice of one act. 

There was also a striking contrast between the style of beauty of the 
two sisters. That of Agnes was of a more intellectual character — 
Clara’s was more remarkable for a soft and winning expression. Agnes 
appealed at once for admiration to the mind, and she never failed to com. 
mand it—Clara won gradually and unobtrusively her way into the heart, 
The eyes of Agnes were full of brilliancy—those of Clara were composed 
of softness and gentle tenderness. Agnes possessed an elegant and com. 
manding figure, and her carriage was distinguished for its ease and dig. 
nity— Lon was not so striking, her frame was more delicate, and, 
although all her movements were remarkable for feminine grace, yet they 
escaped observation at first, from the retiring modesty and shrinking na. 
ture of her disposition. 

Unfortunately Agnes and Clara had been left orphans, unprovided for 
and unprotected, at a very early period of infancy, and they had fallen 
under the care of two fanatic devotees quite incompetent to appreciate 
the value of the gems intrusted to their guardianship. Don Gil, wrapped 
up in the gloom of his religious reveries, was not susceptible to that ten. 
derness of heart which would have operated in a more enlightened mind. 
Dona Josepha, on her side, was a weak, credulous woman, who would 
not certainly put herself forward to harm her fellow-creatures ; but who, 
at the same moment, was totally incapable of contributing the least 
share to their happiness or comfort. Besides, Agnes and Clara were in 
the possession of youth and great personal beauty, and this, in the opi- 
nion of the beata, was a misfortune amounting almost to sin. Had her 
nieces been deformed, aged, and disagreeable, they would have possessed 
far more valuable charms in the estimation of their aunt. 

Every one is acquainted with the vast influence which the clergy exer- 
cise in Spain. Don Gil Perez was, as a matter of course, labouring 
under the yoke. He was the nominal master of his house, whilst the 
real power was engrossed by a friar of the order of barefooted 
Franciscans. 

The ascendancy which Father Bastos had acquired over the mind of 
Don Gil, and the absolute sway which he exercised in the weak Indiano’s 
house, was, to Agnes, a source of continual misery and indignation. She 
dwelt constantly on the vexatious subject, until a rooted hatred for the 
usurper was engendered in her heart. This hostile feeling was not long 
a secret to the friar, and his vindictive nature was roused, whilst his 
policy pointed to the danger of so powerful an enemy. The superior 
understanding of the young girl, and her decision of character, were 
serious obstacles towards that plan of absolute, despotic dominion which 
he had acquired in the Jndiano’s* family. To remove this impediment 
was the scheme which, at present, occupied the friar’s mind. It was In- 
dispensable to check the evil before it could produce a corresponding 
effect in any of the other members of the family. Like every holder 0! 
usurped power, Father Bastos trembled lest his slaves should awake toa 
sense of their degradation, and assert their freedom. 


* Name given to those Spaniards who made a fortune in America 
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The scheming friar had already harboured the thought of bringing Don 
Gil to bequeath his fortune to the convent. There was nothing extraor- 
dinary in the plan, and the success with which such attempts are crowned 
in Spain emboldened him to proceed with buoyant hopes in his under- 
taking. He watched for one of Don Gil’s most religious moods, and hav- 
ing worked on the superstitious fears of the weak man, after an edi- 

sermon, continued; “ And yet, dear brother, what avails the fulfil- 
ment of our religious duties, when the weak flesh is rebellious? Blind 
deference to the voice of the church 2 

“ Nay, Father Bastos,” interrupted the gloomy Indiano, “ no one in 
my family, I trust, pretends to dispute that power.” 

“ Your eldest niece does. 1am sorry to find her imbued with the 
spirit of the world. The dangers that surround her path are manifold 
and awful, and I dread to think what may be her future destiny.” 

Gil Perez felt duly alarmed at the words of his ghostly counsellor. 
Besides, he had observed in the conduct of Agnes certain tokens which 
awakened his anxiety. He fancied he observed in her a reluctance to 
long prayers. He never heard her speak a single word in praise either of 
convents or friars. Nay, she went once so far as to question the neces- 
sity of attending two masses a day. Now all these were fearful symp- 
toms of a dislike to piety, nearly akin to irreligion. Father Bastos, on 
his side, readily es himself of the occasion to work upon his jaun- 
diced feelings and superstition, and he succeeded to the fullest extent. 

The life led by the young girls, one may easily imagine, was one conti. 
nued series of misery and annoyance. Dona Josepha was an indefati- 
ow sentinel. Cerberus wasa mere blind puppy to her in point of alertness. 

en they went to church (the only pastime allowed in the Indiano’s 
family) the activity of his wife redoubled. Don Gil himself being deeply 
engrossed in working the salvation of his soul, had no time to observe 
the conduct of his nieces. Whilst he remained at church he was pro- 
foundly absorbed in devotion, and no event short of the aitar tumbling 
down would drive his attention from his rosary and prayer-book. 

Dona Josepha was not so selfish. Certainly she thought of her own 
salvation, but then she had an eye (nay, two) for that of other people. 
Her nieces were asource of the deepest interest and solicitude. Sensible 
as she felt of the unfortunate gifts which nature had bestowed upon them, 
itwas her duty to keep always on the alert. Accordingly, with exem- 
plary self-abnegation, instead of fixing her eyes on her prayer-book, she 

ept them steadfastly on the girls. This was certainly an extraordinary 
instance of charity. Nothing escaped the observation of the pious sen- 
tine], and when they returned home, the nieces, in addition to the church 
service, were obliged to undergo an interminable lecture from their zea- 
lous aunt. Woe to them, if by an unlucky chance, they had coughed, or 
meezed, or uttered any sound, which might be construed into a pot to 
draw the attention of the men! Woe—woe if they had lifted their eyes 
but for a single second from their prayer-books! for these grievous 
offences were visited with all the profuse eloquence of religious acrimony. 
Nay, it was not enough that they had not /ooked—to be looked at was, in 
the estimation of the pious aunt, almost as bad. Such an existence was 
a perfect martyrdom; and the teazing, preaching, railing, croaking, 
was so great, that really the nieces deeply regretted at times the enviable 
situation of those females, who, having neither youth nor beauty, were 
fortunately exempt from the infliction of their pious persecutor. 

This system produced very different effects on the two sisters. In 
Agnes, it tended to embitter her feelings against her tormentors, and to 
siggest the idea of bursting from the thraldom in which she suffered. 
She was conscious of the insult offered to her understanding, no less than 
of the injustice and cruelty practised on her free will. Clara, from the mild- 
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ness of her character, was averse to any display of opposition. She pyre. 
ferred to pine away her days in secret sorrow, rather than show the least 
symptom which might afford scandal to the neighbours. A being gs 
soft, so kind, shrunk from the task of inflicting the least pain even on her 
tormentors, and she had accordingly chosen her destiny for life—calm 
resignation, silent tears, and, perhaps, an early grave! 

Don Gil Perez and Father Bastos had already conversed copiously on 
the propriety of sending Agnes to a nunnery. Clara, who had hitherto 
been blindly submissive to all their whims and fancies, might ultimately 
follow the example of her elder sister. It was no difficult matter for the 
friar to persuade the credulous and hypochondriac Indiano that a nunnery 
was the only safe retreat for a girl of such strong passions and wayward 
will as Agnes had evinced. With regard to Dona Josepha, she, of course, 
approved most cordially of a plan which was to render nugatory the 
baneful possession of that oath and beauty with which, most un‘ortu. 
nately, the life of Agnes was at present saddled. The only difficult 
point was to gain the consent of the girl herself, and this indeed they an. 
ticipated would not be easily obtained. But it is well known in Spain, 
that when a family is firmly bent on sending a young girl to a nunnery, 
they are sure to succeed, unless, indeed, the girl is so perverse as to prefer 
breaking her heart, or going raving mad—a choice which sometimes 
girls have been known to make from a spirit of contradiction. This, 
however, is a far lesser calamity, in the estimation of a hot and zealous 
devotee, than the horror of seeing a daughter, a sister, or a niece, falling 
in love with a man, when they ought to preserve their affections for the 
exclusive use of heaven ! 

From the moment that Agnes evinced a decided opposition, the life of 
the poor girl became one uninterrupted series of trials and vexations. 
Nothing that could harass the mind, or torment the heart, was omitted, 
in order to oblige her to alter a resolution which she seemed determined to 
abandon only with her existence. She was teazed and worried by the 
aunt in the most tantalizing manner; and when she had gone through 
this infliction, her uncle came forward with a lugubrious voice and aspect 
to add the benefit of his gloomy rebukes. Nor was the friar behindhand 
whenever the work of torturing was going on. The triumvirate were in- 
defatigable in their task, till, at the end of a month, they had fully suc- 
ceeded, not in making a nun of Agnes, but in impairing her health, and 
embittering her temper. She fell ill; but this circumstance did not in 
the least tend to relax the cruelty of her religious executioners. They 
very coolly and solemnly announced that this was a judgment, and that 
the hand of God was visible in this malady, which was sent purposely at 
once to punish her disobedience and obstinacy, and to signify that the 
patient should take the holy vows of religion. 

Agnes recovered, but her resolves had not suffered from the effects o! 
her malady. Her mind, instead of losing any of its tone, had become 
more firm in consequence of the persecution she was obliged to endure. 
She was fully aware of the atrocious injustice perpetrated against her in- 
clinations ; and nothing, no, not even the fear of the most appalling death, 
could force her to break a resolution, which was, as it were, interwoven 
with her existence. Dona Josepha neglected no means of wounding the 
pride of the poor victim. A series of petty, spiteful trials was systema- 
tically pursued in vain. But there was a source of pain to Agnes. She 
could courageously withstand the assaults of her oppressors, but was not 
equally proof against the tears of her sister. The aunt had been busily 
at work, and had partially succeeded in persuading the poor gentle girl that 
there was great criminality in the conduct of Agnes. Clara was made 
up of softness and placidity: her mind was not of that masculine order 
which prefers undergoing all sorts of trials, rather than submit to imjus- 
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tice. Her gentle nature shrank from the idea of opposition, whilst her 
imagination, already imbued with strict religious notions, was excellently 
adapted to receive the impressions which her fanatic relatives thought 
roper to convey. 

ather Bastos perceived, in this morbid state of Clara, a rich mine, 
which might be explored with advantage, and he did not allow the oppor- 
tunity to escape. The poor girl was convinced of the truth and justice 
of the friar’s observations; but the only triumph which he and his 
colleagues gathered from the achievement, was that of adding to the 
misery of Agnes, without in the least altering her resolves. Many a 
night when silence reigned, and Agnes was thankful that the trials of the 
day were over, another and a far more distressing one came to perplex 
her mind and afflict her heart. She, alas! was compelled to endure, not 
indeed reproaches, for to those the gentle soul of Clara was a total stran- 

r; but what are a hundred times more painful—the visible tokens of 
er distress and sorrow. 

The mischief consequent on a system of oppression is not long in mak- 
ing its appearance. Agnes brooded constantly over her situation. Her 
independent spirit felt more indignant the more she reflected. But she 
was not discriminating enough, in the turmoil of embittered feelings, to 
distinguish the pure essence of religion from its abuse ; and the aversion 
which she had justly conceived for Father Bastos, induced her to believe 
that every friar was selfish and tyrannical. By a chain of argument she 
next began to harbour doubts, until the line between right and wrong 
was scarcely discernible. This tone of mind was extremely dangerous, 
especially in a female of such decision of character. She was driven to an 
extreme point, and she secretly made a vow to dare her relatives—the 
world—opinion—all—all rather than submit to the odious sacrifice. This 
resolution, under certain restrictions, would have been strictly correct ; 
but in the wild excitement of poor Agnes’ heart, she would not disguise 
from herself, that she considered any means justifiable in rescuing her 
from the present oppression. 

Don Gil Perez, from a series of rebukes and sermons, had now pro- 
ceeded to more violent measures. He peremptorily confined Agnes to 
her room, where he suffered no one to visit her except the hated Father 
Bastos. This tribulation Agnes at first endured with fortitude ; nay, she 
felt a sort of pride in being a martyr in the cause of her free will ; and 


she took a pleasure in reflecting that all the artifices and devices of 


tyranny were not sufficient to enslave her mind. 

The imprisgnment of Agnes began at length to exhaust her patience, 
and she was ready to adopt the most desperate plan, rather than suffer 
herself to continue a toy in the hands of her ruthless tormentors. This 


idea once admitted into her mind, the occasion was not long wanting of 


putting it into execution. Agnes had observed a gentleman looking at her 
with peculiar interest as she was wont to return from church; for although 
the alertness of Dona Josepha offered an insurmountable obstacle to make 
such observations, what that is gratifying to the female vanity can escape 


the notice of a young girl? Agnes, however, had too strong a sense of 


ropriety to afford the least a to the stranger by returning 
is glances. She could feel no partiality for a person with whom she was 
totally unacquainted, and she never suffered a thought on the subject to 
disturb her repose. Had she been blessed with other relatives—had she 


not been unfortunate in her natural friends and protectors—the image of 


the stranger would probably have been the cause of mere mirth in the 
family. She would have felt no hesitation in speaking on the subject, 
and perhaps be the first to join in the laugh against the inamorato. 
The case, however, was very different at present. Agnes found her- 
self perfectly isolated in this world. Her relatives were her obstinate 
August 1834,—vOL. X.—NO. XL. FF 
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oppressors ; and in her sister, instead of consolation, she could only fing 
an addition to her woe and perplexity. : 
thizing friends, her mind was not extravagant in reverting towards ay 
object, which under ordinary circumstances would never have occupied 
The imagination loves to conjure up images of com. 
fort, and there is scarcely an idea, however wild and extravagant, which 
assing through the medium of an overheated brain and a sorrowing 
eart does not assume, not merely a consolatory, but a reasonable form, 
Such was the situation of Agnes, when fate, to prolong the dangerous 
illusion, presented to her view the subject of her present thoughts. 

As she chanced to cast a glance from the small window of her room, 
she perceived the stranger walking to and fro opposite the house. 
attention was drawn—she caught his eye—there could be no mistake. 
She occupied his thoughts—probably he knew of the hardships she en. 
dured: these and other wild thoughts darted with rapidity across the 
imagination of the fair prisoner, and they brought consolation to her 


In this absolute want of sympa. 


her meditations. 


The stranger was assiduous at his post on the following day, and he 
made signs as if he wished to convey a letter. 
throw into the room. 
From that moment her fate was sealed. 


This he contrived to 
Agnes was weak enough to receive and read it— 
Her admirer’s letter ran thus: 


* | am aware of the cruel treatment you are forced to endure. 
me to rescue you from your dismal fate. 
so, for the sake of that passion which I have long felt for your person, and 
which the knowledge of your wrongs and sufferings has served to augment. 

** GABRIEL FUENTEs.” 


Trust to my honour—the more 


Agnes perused this note with a feeling of pleasure and hope. Her 
imagination dwelt on the subject with a fondness she would have been 
the first to condemn in another; nay, in her own self, had she not been 
Bold, daring, and extravagant as the 
resolution was, she made up her mind to quit her uncle’s roof, and trust 
her destiny to the honour and affection of a man with whom she had not 
hitherto so much as exchanged words. 
and the injustice of her relatives’ behaviour towar¢ 
mind to burst those shackles of female restraint, which form at once the 
ornament and protection of the sex. 
ever, was no easy task. 


so long the victim of oppression. 


roud spirit of Agnes, 
s her, had driven her 


jlan into effect, how- 
uitful in resources in 
She called 


To carry her 
A woman’s mind, always 
cases of emergency, did not desert Agnes in the present. 
dissimulation to her aid, and by feigning to listen with a more subdued 
spirit to the admonitions of Father Bastos, her uncle, in hopes that she 
was about to be converted, relaxed in his severity, and delivered his niece 
from her confinement. 

Agnes continued the work of deceit with perfect success. She ap- 
peared almost reconciled to the proposition of her relatives. She de- 
manded only a fortnight to reconsider the proposal. 
easily granted, and every day that passed, the chances of her taking the 
The gentle Clara caressed her beloved sister 
in all the tenderness of her affection ; but, to her surprise, Agnes, instead 
of the calm resignation which she evinced before the family, had only 
bitter tears and heavy sighs for the moments of privacy with her sister. 

Matters were in this state, and the Jndiano had already begun to 
arrange the preliminaries for the noviciate of his niece, when one day, to 
their utter surprise and consternation, the intended nun was missing. 
The whole house was carefully searched in vain. 
was found addressed to Clara, in which her sister informed her that she 
had trusted her fate into the care of a husband. 


Her request was 


veil became more certain. 


A note, however, 


This word was a thun- 
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derbolt to Gil Perez, his wife, and Father Bastos. The uncle bestowed 
a hearty curse on the fugitive for her deception: Dona Josepha crossed 
herself fervently, and declared that the event did not excite any extraor- 
dinary surprise in her—she was prepared for such a catastrophe; the 
yanity of the girl, and the fatal beauty which she possessed, were well 
calculated to lead to this result. Father Bastos delivered a long harangue 
on the temptations of the flesh—the manceuvres of Satan—the weakness 
of human nature, &c. &c. concluding with foretelling the most appalling 
end to the fair sinner, and asserting that such crimes called for the deepest 
yengeance of Heaven. They were all three of accordance in one point— 
in feeling persuaded that Agnes had afforded an example of deception 
almost unparalleled, and deserving the severest retribution. When they 
had preached, croaked, abused, denounced, prophetized, and anathema- 
tized to their heart’s content, the three pious personages sat down to din- 
ner with a very good appetite. 

The system of deception followed by a young creature like Agnes 
would suggest melancholy thoughts, had that plan been acted upon under 
ordinary circumstances. But the mortifying trials which she had under- 
gone—the prospect of new ones—and the persuasion that the only means 
of escaping a cruel destiny, was that of seeming to submit to it, may 
offer not a justification, but, at least, an excuse for her imprudent and 
rash conduct. In the excitement of her feelings, to avoid one danger she 
had blindly precipitated herself into another. Had her better judgment 
been allowed to exercise its power with calmness and repose, she would 
have shrunk from her headlong design. She had been driven almost to 
despair ; and the combined effects of indignation, sense of wrong, anger, 
and disgust, made themselves manifest in her flight with a man who was 
atotal stranger, and of whose character she had no other report than the 
one she received from himself. 

Don Gil Perez heard nothing from his fugitive niece, further than that 
she was living in reduced circumstances with her husband, Don Gabriel 
Fuentes, a poor officer—a man of good family, but of whose moral qua- 
lifications and personal merits little more was known than that he was a 
professed gambler. ‘This intelligence did not in the least affect the 
morose Jndiano. On the contrary, he felt a sort of satisfaction in the 
anticipated misery and trials which his niece was doomed to suffer from 
her rash union with such a character. With all the furious zeal of a 
fanatic, he thundered out that he perceived clearly the hand of God in 
the various stages of the affair, and that it was certain Heaven had _ per- 
mitted the marriage of Agnes as a just punishment for her guilty obsti- 
nacy in refusing to become a nun. This logic was satisfactory to Dona 
Josepha. Nor could the friar feel dissatisfied, as he had succeeded in 
removing one impediment from the road to his schemes, if not by shutting 
Agnes in a nunnery, at least by driving her from a home, to which, judg- 
ing from the disposition of her relatives, she could never expect to return. 

Some months elapsed, and the name of Agnes was almost forgotten, 
except by poor Clara, on whom the rashness of her sister had made a 
meg impression. But a new source of anxiety came soon to alarm the 

amily, and more specially Father Bastos. This was the presence of a 
Visitor at the Indiano’s house—a nephew of Don Gil—a ward of the Jn- 
diano, who had been absent to complete his studies in the Univer- 
sity of Alcala. This young gentleman, whose name was Theodosio, 
had been fondly attached to his cousins, whom he had known from their 
infancy. Clara, especially, was his favourite—she was a mere child of 
twelve years old when he had last seen her. But half a dozen years 
make a material difference in this period of woman's existence, and he was 
agreeably surprized when he perceived the advantageous change which 
had taken place in his cousin’s personal appearance, as well as in the de- 
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velopement of her mental qualities. In fine, Clara preserved all the art. 
less graces, al] the winning manners of the girl, combined with the more 
refined and more intoxicating charms of approaching womanhood. 
The flowers of spring, and the first beauties of summer, were united jy 
her person without distinction of season. 

Youthful affection for his cousin was now exchanged for a more ah. 
sorbing and manly feeling. In the society of Clara, Theodosio enjoyed g 
nae to which his heart had hitherto been a stranger. Among the 
emales of his acquaintance he had never met one which approached go 
closely to his idea of female perfection. Angelic softness breathed in aj! 
her words and looks. In every trifling act, the kindness of her disposition 
showed itself, for Clara’s supreme felicity was centered in the comfort 
and happiness of others: the society of such a being was not to be en. 
joyed with impunity, and Theodosio but too soon discovered that he was 
the slave of a passion, the more absorbing, deep, and lasting, because of 
the good foundation on which it was based. His bliss was complete, 
when his active eye perceived that his love was acknowledged and re. 
turned, despite of the efforts which female timidity and blushing restraint 
were making to keep the secret from him. 

The first person who observed the affection existing between Theodosio 
and Clara was Father Bastos, and the discovery was to him annoying in 
the extreme. He had already settled it in his mind that the wealth of 
the Indiano should go to enrich his convent, and to the founding of an. 
other, of which he himself felt the ambition of becoming superior—from 
this step to a bishopric, the distance he considered short ; and wild dreams 
of ecclesiastical preferment and greatness revelled before the imagination 
of the ambitious friar. He lost no time in communicating his suspicions 
to Don Gil. The Indiano at first treated the matter with indifference, 
assuring his monitor, that the affection of Theodosio for Clara was that 
of an elder brother towards a young sister. When, however, he per- 
ceived that the friar’s surmises were just, the fanatic man felt no less 
disappointment than vexation; he again foresaw the fountain-head of 
evil, and the image of Agnes returned vividly to his memory. 

Don Theodosio was a young man of quick fancy and an inquiring mind 
—his natural talents were good, and a strong love for study had tended 
to their full developement and maturity. He had always a wish to tra- 
vel, and, much against the inclination of his uncle, he had spent the last 
eighteen months in visiting foreign courts. Upon his return to his own 
country, his ideas were enlarged, and his views of men and things more 
imbued with that spirit of philosophy, which the commerce of the world 
bestows on an observant mind. He felt a thorough contempt for the 
feeble intellect of his relative, while the tyrannic temper which had led 
to the rash step taken by his cousin Agnes, filled him with disgust and 
abhorrence. The feelings with which Don Gil regarded his nephew, 
were ten times more decided and hostile. He considered him as little 
better than a heretic. The freedom of his speech, the boldness of the 
maxims which he feared not to propound, and the little respect which he 
paid to the holy words of Father Bastos, were enough to produce that 
rancorous and bitter feeling which fanaticism seldom fails to confer on its 
zealous votaries. 

It was, therefore, with a kind of horror that he discovered the par- 
tiality existing between his obnoxious nephew and Clara. The friar was 
not backward in heightening the terrors which his weak mind had con- 
jured up. Theodosio was represented as a man totally devoid of religion, 
since he scrupled not to doubt many things, which no true son of the 
Christian church should ever call in question. The notions of the young 
man on the subject of convents, particularly shocked the sensibility of the 
friar. Dona Josepha, on her side, was literally thrown into fits at the 
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idea of harbouring a heretic beneath her roof—and her alarm, of course, 
was terribly augmented, when the heinous crime of Clara’s loving such 
an object came to her knowledge. She wondered how a Christian girl 
could be so wicked, and, at the same time, she let not the opportunity 
escape of launching against that pernicious beauty which had produced 
the admiration of Theodosio. 

Meantime the affection of the young people had developed itself into a 
deep and absorbing feeling, which now became beyond the power of 
tyrannic controul to check. One day Theodosio ventured to open his 
heart on the subject that engrossed all his thoughts. Clara, who already 
loved her cousin, with all the warmth and sincerity of a first and pure 
female affection, was thrown into confusion when her cousin ais = 
state of his heart. He took her hand, which trembled in his, and to the 
kind and fervent vows which he made she gave no answer, but the 
visible agitation under which she laboured, told the lover, if any proof 
were yet wanting, that his affections were fully returned. ‘This was a 
moment of bliss supreme, for there is not in nature aught so intoxicating 
as the first avowals of true love. How much is the value of such happi- 
ness enhanced when the object of adoration is a young, pure, artless 
girl, of the possession of whose heart an angel-spirit might feel proud! 

This beautiful dream of felicity—this powerful charm of nature, was 
soon dissolved by the sudden appearance of the Indiano. He fixed an 
austere look on his young relatives—the crimson flew to Clara’s cheek— 
and this only served to augment the devotee’s displeasure and suspicion. 
He no longer could harbour a doubt concerning the true position of things 
and he felt a bitter annoyance at what he considered little short of a sin 
in the young people. Let us return to Agnes. 

The condition of poor Agnes was at the present period most distressing. 
She had at length discovered the error of her imprudent conduct. Instead 
of a kind protector, a loving friend, she had found in her husband a 
worthless being, equally devoid of heart and principle. His whole soul 
was engrossed with gambling pursuits, in which vice, as well as other 
excesses, he consumed the greater part of his existence. But what pro- 
duced the keenest agony in the mind of Agnes, was the conviction that 
she had never truly possessed his affection ; his marriage having been 
prompted more by sordid interest than affection; and this, the most pain- 
ful discovery that a deluded woman can make, had already produced a 
melancholy effect in the health of the unfortunate Agnes. 

Gabriel Fuentes was well acquainted with the Indiano’s vast wealth, 
and he had settled it within his own mind to possess himself of a consider- 
able portion of it. He imagined that Agnes and Clara would inherit their 
uncle’s fortune, and he forthwith determined to make up to the former. 
Fuentes was a character any thing but what would have pleased a man 
of the devotee’s strict religious ideas, and he would scout the remotest 
notion of an alliance with a notorious profligate, even if no attack had 
been premeditated against his pocket. ‘This obstacle, however, did not 
make our enterprising adventurer give himself up to —— He was 
thoroughly acquainted with all the avenues to the female heart, and ex- 
tremely conversant with all the little arts which have so high a value in 
the estimation of young girls, and which are so available in ensnaring 
their affections. The personal appearance of Don Gabriel was prepossess- 
ing—his manner and deportment elegant, and he was a a master in 
the science of tender looks. Having once secured the object of his scheme, 
he felt no apprehension with regard to the result. He argued on the old 
notion, that parents sooner or later will relent, and forgive the fault of 
young transgressors. Thus he flattered himself with the idea that, at a 
future period, a portion of the Indiano’s fortune would fall into his power. 

How distant was the poor deluded Agnes from suspecting the real na- 
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ture of her admirer’s thoughts! Whilst she imagined that he was a¢ 
tuated by a noble spirit, and by the stimulus of admiration, to rescue he; 
from her painful condition—whilst she invested her husband with jj 
the charms of a generous heart and manly character, the deceitful may 
was coolly and ~ a planning the most selfish and sordid schemes. Alas! 
how many girls live in this pleasing delusion, and only awake to the pain. 
ful reality when the evil is beyond the power of redress. 

The two first months of their union, Agnes and her partner lived with 
sufficient comfort and happiness—the charms of the wife, her youth, ta. 
lents, and warmth of heart, were enough to captivate, for a short time 
even the worn-out taste of a professed libertine. But these halcyon days 
were soon to expire. Don Gabriel got at length tired with the life he 
had embraced—he again flew to the gaming-table—the want of money to 
satisfy his ruling passion excited vexation and impatience. He applied 
to the Indiano. His first letter remained unanswered—his second shared 
the same fate—the third was written by Agnes, in all the agony of grief: 
it failed to soften the heart of the old man. Instead of the means of sup. 
porting life, the indignant uncie sent her a long sermon, in which he de. 
tailed the heinous sins of which she had been guilty—the enormity of her 
ingratitude towards her kind relations, and the unreasonableness of her 
application to persons whom she had so deeply offended. He coricluded 
his epistle by exhorting her to penance, and telling her to trust in the 
mercy of God, but to discard every hope of ever receiving a farthing from 
her uncle. 

This letter threw Don Gabriel into a fit of rage and disappointment. 
From this moment the indifference, which he had already begun to ex 
hibit towards his helpless wife, was converted into unequivocal contempt 
and aversion. He no longer took any care to conceal the detestable feel. 
ings of his heart, and the sordid character of his mind. He bitterly 
upbraided the wretched Agnes with his misfortune, and cursed the mo. 
ment he first saw her fatal person. This addition of misery produced a 
wild and fearful sensation on the almost broken heart of the poor victim; 
but the measure of woe was not yet complete. It was in the midst of 
accumulated sorrow, in the midst of poverty and remorse—abandoned by 
her relatives—hated by her husband, and forgotten by all, that poor Agnes 
became a mother! In the infant born to her, she might have experienced 
some alleviation to her affliction and sorrow, had not the birth of the 
child redoubled the bitter feelings of her husband. 

Appalling poverty—utter destitution came now to weigh on the 
wretched and ill-assorted couple—the transition from habitual vice to the 
commission of crime is almost imperceptible. Don Gabriel, after a mid- 
night broil, and instigated by despair, had associated with some profli- 
gates, and taken a part in a desperate robbery. The act came to the 
knowledge of the police, and an active pursuit of the delinquents com- 
menced. What was the horror of the wretched Agnes, when she beheld 
her doors broken open in the silence of night, and the agents of justice 
rush into her very chamber in search of a public malefactor—a robber! 
Still more—what were her feelings when, in the person of the detested 
criminal, she was compelled to recognize her husband! Hitherto her 
pride had supported the unfortunate woman in all the stages of bitter 
sorrow, disappointment, and wretchedness, but the last stroke of fate— 
the brand of disgrace and shame, was beyond the power of fortitude. 
Poor Agnes uttered a piercing cry, and fell senseless on her bed by the 
side of her sleeping babe. 

The circumstances attendant on the robbery were of so flagrant 4 
nature, that Fuentes, after being ignominiously expelled from the regi- 
ment to which he belonged, was, despite of the powerful interest made 
for a commutation of punishment, sontemined to banishment to the prisous 
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of Ceuta—the principal depot for the Spanish convicts. Agnes had been 
left by her worthless husband in a state, not only of utter destitution, but 
encumbered with debts which it was completely out of her power to dis- 
charge. The landlord of the humble dwelling which she occupied was 
the first to urge his claims. He had waited a long time for his rent, and 
iving no ar sang of ever obtaining his due, he came to the cruel 
resolution of expelling the ill-fated Agnes from his premises. He allowed 
hera few days to arrange her affairs, and the term having expired, in- 
sensible to her prayers, and unmoved by the horrid picture of her distress, 
he proceeded to put his plan into execution. 
gnes had disposed of every article of the least value, to provide for 


the first necessaries of life. Her trinkets, and even her dresses, had gra- 


dually disappeared, and when the dreadful instant of her expulsion 
arrived, she had no object to carry away with her—nothing but the 
mournful weight of an infant, doomed to the severest gripe of misfortune. 
She took the poor child into her arms, and summoning her pride and energy 
of character for this most appalling of her trials, she quitted the house, a 

r, wretched, roofless wanderer, uncertain whither to direct her steps, 
ignorant of what might be her destiny, and almost indifferent and callous 
toany further prospective woe. 

The shadows of evening were descending, when the ill-fated Agnes 
quitted her dwelling ; a drizzling rain had begun to fall, the day was 
cold, chill, and dreary, fit emblem of the state of her mind. Every thing 
announced that the approaching night would be one of darkness and 
cheerless gloom. Agnes for some time wandered about the streets of 
Madrid, totally careless what course to pursue. She applied at last for 
shelter to the house of an elderly female relative of her husband, in whose 
society she had experienced the only comfort which her bitter life had of 
late enjoyed ; to her utter consternation she found the doors and windows 
of the house closed ; the crime and ignominious destiny of Don Gabriel 
had compelled his relation to quit the scene of his disgrace, and retire to 
adistant part of the country. This discovery vanquished the last re. 
mains of the poor sufferer’s courage. She gave herself up to despon- 
dency, and totally regardless of what might be her fate, she continued for 
some time her melancholy perambulation through the capital. The night 
had closed in utter darkness, and the rain began to fall profusely. 
Fatigue, exhaustion, and the increasing storm, compelled at length the 
wanderer to seek refuge from its fury under the porch of the convent of 
St. Philip Neri. 

There poor Agnes, crouched like a dog, endeavoured by her caresses to 
hush the cries of her infant. What a dreadful picture was this! What 
fearful isolation! Agnes, in the midst of a great capital, was like a being 
who had no communion, no sympathy with those of her species; the 
world was a blank—a dreary waste to her. Shivering with the piercing 
cold, drenched in the rain, which fell in torrents, and from which she 
could only obtain a partial shelter, she looked with a sort of listless 
apathy on the gloomy prospect before her. <A few stragglers, flying from 
the storm, hurried by in haste, and took no notice of the wretched being, 
they were too busy in seeking the comfort of their homes, to bestow even 
apassing thought on the sufferer. A sumptuous equipage came by— 
then another ; and as the rolling of the wheels became more faint in the 
distance, the awful silence which followed served to augment the fearful 
feeling of desolation and horror. A reverend friar belonging to the convent 
then approached close to Agnes. She received no other consolation than 
a pious rebuke from the man of God. Mistaking her probably for one of 
the wretched females who pay the forfeit of their virtue with a life of 
shame and misery, he bestowed a smart reproach on the poor victim, and 
then hastened to a comfortable bed, no doubt, well satisfied with the zeal 
he had shown in the cause of morality. 
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In this awful and bitter moment the memory of poor Agnes reverted ty 
her sister. Was she happy? would not her ulterior destiny be equally 
appalling! No—no, her gentle nature would bend to the will of he; 
relatives, and calm resignation would ultimately lead to comparative re. 
pose and happiness. This idea diffused a momentary gleam of consola. 
tion over the darkened heart of Agnes. But the increasing and more 
painful cries of her child dissolved the transient dream, and recalled her 
senses to all the horrors of her situation. Although the fire and boldness 
of her temper had been subdued by the iron pressure of misfortune, stil} 
enough remained of that desperate courage, which in a moment of moral 
oblivion, might counsel the adoption of a fearful act. The image of self. 
destruction for a moment tvaiied on the throbbing brain of poor Agnes, 
She dwelt with a bitter complacency on the horrible thought. It would 
put a termination to her constant and overwhelming sufferings. She 
would press her child to her bosom, and by one bold, fearful act, place 
him and his wretched mother beyond the power of a world in which they 
were outcasts, doomed to misfortune. Rastenntdis this frightful idea 
was soon repelled by that principle of right, which not all her formidable 
trials had been able to eradicate from the mind of Agnes. She shuddered 
at the crime the next moment after the spirit of evil had instigated its 
— and this last victory of hapless, forlorn, and forsaken virtue, 

rought along with it that gratifying and consoling sensation, which is 
its constant attendant. 

The pathetic wailing of the little sufferer attracted, at last, the notice of 
a charitable being—for happily in this world of selfishness there are stil] 
those who come forward to vindicate the better attributes of the human 
species. This humane person was a female, who lived hard by, and who 
had been moved by the incessant cries of the child. Alas! when the 
voice of sorrow and distress fills the air, the ear of woman is always first 
to catch the mournful sound! Agnes was offered a shelter by a charit- 
able individual of her own sex. She felt deeply thankful, but the hand of 
consolation came too late. A violent fever, consequent on the dreadful 
suffering both of mind and body which she had undergone, rendered in- 
dispensable her removal to a public hospital. 

What a dreadful contrast did poor Agnes offer at this sad period, with 
what she had been a few years since. All her charms had withered—her 
cheek was hollow and ghastly—her eye sunk and lustreless—her lips 
cold and quivering—her raven locks, tinged with the silver of premature 
decay, and the lines of sorrow furrowed her smooth and beautiful brow. 
Her mind had undergone the same melancholy change: her spirits were 
broken—the fire of her fancy extinguished—even the power of memory 
was bedimmed and almost lost. Thus a lovely, intelligent, and beautiful 
being—the expectant of fortune and happiness—born to ornament society, 
sank in early youth on the bed afforded by public charity. From this 
bed she was never more to rise; in a few days her suffering spirit was 
released from the miseries to which it had been so long condemned. Poor 
Agnes expired in the hospital, abandoned by her relatives, neglected by 
her friends, and surrounded only by strangers and images of woe and 
isolation. Her child followed, soon after, its wretched mother to her early 
grave. By charity their remains were consigned, without delay, to the 

arth. The ceremony was over, and they were forgotten!!! 


( To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE. 


NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 


The Revolutionary Epic. The work of D'Israr ti the Younger. 
Author of ‘ Psychological Romance.” Edward Moxon, Dover 
Street. 


“ A solemn temple is the human mind:” so saith our author. We like 
the idea. Let, then, the reader figure to himself an imaginary one, of 
beautiful yet vast proportions, pervaded by a dim religious light, and 
affording by its solemnity of architecture, at once chaste and awful, a 
fitting fane wherein the thoughtful may feel a calm joy to wander, and 
muse over the wonders of antiquity, and commune with the mighty dead. 
Let us suppose that under the lofty and swelling dome, there are four 

estals, upon which are placed the statues of , Sommers and Virgil, and 
ante, and yet a fifth unoccupied. Let us also suppose that hundreds 
come caily with holy respect, to look on in silence, and bow before the 
sacred emblems of the all-conquering mind. In the midst of this silent 
and general adoration, let him figure to himself a smart, dapper gentle- 
man, springing upon the before vacant pedestal, and placing himself in a 
truly epic posture, exclaiming, “‘ For me remains the revolutionary epic.” 
This modern claimant for immortality, forgetting that not one of the originals 
of the great statues, into the company of which he has so sacrilegiously 
thrust himself, attained their semi-deification until the lapse of ages, and 
attained their high places by the suffrages of generations, at once arro- 
gates to himself, living, what was but too slowly conceded to the mighty 
ead. There is something so ridiculous, and yet so bold in the idea, that 
the inclination to laugh is suppressed by the stupefaction of wonder. 
Still, almost every act of real genius, however erratic it may appear, car- 
ries a sanctity about it, that would disarm us of our wrath, at ie that 
would appear the very acmé of presumption in mortality of the common 
mould. QOur author has stepped, uninvited, upon the pedestal reserved 
for the fifth epic poet of the world. Let us hear him—let us weigh at- 
tentively what he says, and listen with scrupulous care to what he sup- 
poses he sings, in order to form some judgment whether his act of assump- 
tion be an act of madness or of genius—whether his harp shall be hung 
up, and honoured as a trophy in our poetical temple, or, as he with a 
peculiar felicity expresses it, “‘ Hurl his lyre to limbo.” 

Our aspirant for epic immortality has given us only one book ; and, as far 

as this will permit us to judge of the rest of his twelve or twenty, it is now 


“Our office to give an opinion as to the final success of the undertaking. 
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2 Notices of New Works, 


As yet, it appears to us to be only an extravagant allegory—indeed, gy 
extravagant, that we shudder when we think how near a little, ve ry little 
increase of the poetic furor that dictated it, approaches to a state 9; 
mind that we shall merely hint at. The poem opens with the ‘ Geniys 
of Feudalism ” and the “Genius of Federalism” appearing betore the 
throne of Demorgon. The whole of this book is occupied by the pleading 
of Magros, the Feudalist. Of course, we only hear one side of the ques. 
tion, and we will now examine, but briefly, the materials of which this 
tremendously long oration is composed. Notwithstanding all Mr. D'ls. 
raeli’s violence, we found the pe: ‘rusal excessively e and we shall here. 
after firmly believe that it is in the power of a virago to scold us to 
sleep. 

The poem opens well, with a something of a Miltonic grandeur of expres. 
sion, though we do not like the placing the cloud before Demorgon, “ to 
soften the terrors of his shadowy mien ;” for wege it shadowy before, we 
think a cloud was quite unnecessary, unless it were for the purpose of 
actual obscuration. But this may be termed hypercriticism—let us pro. 
ceed, and we shall find that at the twentieth line, or thereabouts, the 
raving commences. We here find that the voice of Demorgon is like the 
wind, when the storm, panting for ruin, wakes from a dream, and mur. 
murs his rage to a trembling world, in such a manner that, among other 
things, the crouching “ beasts cling to the earth in pallid extacy,” and 
just so, like the pa/e beasts, did all the attendant angels veil their bright 
crowns, &c., until the rainbow, that spanned the whole conclave, with 
the encreasing sound shock in the flaming air. The angels are certainly 
not much the gainers by the simile. But we must not pause. The whole 
passage finishes with these two lines—it is to Demorgon they refer. 


Almighty words the almighty silence break, 
It is the voice of the almighty throne. 


This is, as brother Jonathan hath it, almighty fine writing. The mys. 
= ations now increase upon us. We have the “ shadowy ken of dark 

eation”—yet followed immediately by some beautiful lines—a_ strange 
ont of alternation of mist and sunshine. We have next mighty spirits, 
that are compared to crocodiles ; and, strange to say, they fling their 
shadows o’er the blazing orb; what orb it may be we know not, unless 
the sun be meant; but we do know, that a blazing orb may make sha- 
dows, but not receive them. ‘The poem is pregnant with strange epithet. 


We have among others, ‘‘ tempestuous ship ;” when the poor ship itself 


is the victim of the tempest. Again, we have roots conate with chaos. 
A bad soil, we should think, for any thing to take root in; and D'Israeli 
has made it prolific only of bombast. He merely means very old trees. 
In the straining for originality, he is sometimes as singularly unfortunate, 
as he is at others droll, in his adjectives. When speaking of the irrep- 
tion of the Goths and Vandals, generally a light-haired, and light-eyed 
race, upon the kings of the south, hecalls these last ‘*pale-eyed mon: archs.” 
The reverse of pale would have suited them infinitely better ; and the 
epithet would have been more appropriate to the other party. Well, 
when these northern invaders come to the vineyards, what does the rea- 
der think that they do ? 


Yea! they dash 
Dash from its clust’ring form the blood of grape, 
And press, with maddened glance, the unknown fruit. 


How very awful thisis! Genius can create wonders out of things in 
themselves passing simple. Of all faults that can disgrace an attempt at 
epic poetry, affectation is the most disgusting. The two following lines 
are, to us, very sickening. 
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The dadal faith of the old world had died 





0 : An euthanasia of divine despair ! 
He This affectation of uncommon words, that are nearly obsolete, ought to i 
“ be here held to be beneath the real talents of the author ; yet it appears bt 
_ that he cannot be affected, without at the same time being absurd. How | 
he any thing can die off easily, and in despair, at the same time, is surely ) 
ns wonderful ; and to mark the wonder more distinctly, the author has ter- 

minated the sentence with a note of admiration. Never before was that 
his significant sign so well applied. We have no space for quotation, but let . 
s- any inveterate reader attempt the passage beginning in large black letter, 
re. “Solemn temple,” and he will find as complete a chaos of metaphorical 
se confusion as ever puzzled the brain of poor student. None other but 

. puzzled brains could have created them. This remarkable passage ter- 
0 minates very aptly in the two lines that we have just cited. The ad- ’ 
- mirer of that pretty prettiness of speech, alliteration, will find, much to ; 
a his delight, abundance of lines like the following— 
the “ Gleamed with the glittering form of glancing nymph.” 
the Avery dignified march truly, for the heroic measure. Mr. D’Israeli has | 
Ure shown a diligence, that would be truly commendable if better directed, 
her to commit every possible fault attendant upon bad writing; here is 
and specimen of the bathos, of which a mere schoolboy would feel ashamed; 
ght he hegins with anguish—goes on to woe—then to agony—proceeds to 
7: consternation, baffled purposes, and winds up the anticlimax with merely 
nly 


broken hopes; and this in a passage that he wishes to be most moving and 
iole emphatic. Now let us have a piece of absurd imagery. Make a picture 
of the following description. 


a ee 


In vain, with skill divine 
A God, upon the balanced plumes of love, 


eS 


Would poise a social globe. 
ae Let us first paint Love, in the centre of the canvas, with a pair of beau- 
lark tiful and extended wings, for that must be the meaning of the word 
-_ “balanced.” Now we have got to clap a god upon them astride, one 
rits, foot on each, for we read that he is on the wings. There he is—his foot- 
heir ing is unenviable enough certainly—but it matters little, as he is a god— 
he can stand any where. Now let us hand him up a social globe to poise 
me in one of his hands. This is no mean undertaking. By the “ social 
“7 globe” is understood that poor piece of earth that we all inhabit—that ios 
— very globe that the ancients supposed that Atlas so laboriously bore upon 
vail his shoulders. Well, the god is now poising it very handsomely in his 
_ hand, and himself very gingerly on the tips of Cupid’s wings. Is it not, 
er when finished, a very pretty picture for a child’s horn-book, or one of 
a Moore’s hieroglyphics, at the end of his almanac? | 
A Here we must pause. We have only got to the eighteenth page of a book 
he” that contains eighty-nine full ones, yet have we culled the absurdities with 
| ie amost niggard hand. Other books, as much less pretending as they are 
Vell more sensible, claim our time and space for notice. Mr. D'Israeli has 
sen been ambitious of producing something extraordinary ; he has succeeded, 
P but to this word extraordinary we have too much politeness to give its 

appropriate adjunct. That we find amidst all these things so preposter- 

ous, passages that are startling, beautiful, even sublime, is a reflection 

that gives us but a melancholy pleasure. If he can write well, and will 

hot, it is perversity ; if he can neither help writing well or ill, it is in- 
mre sanity, Any one of our readers who has been compelled to listen to the 
pt at ravings of a well-educated mind, when under the influence of delirium, 
one will well understand our meaning. If we might hazard a conjecture, we 


Should say that, judging from the fraction of a poem that the author has 
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been so temerarious as to give to the public, that he has either drunk too 
freely of the Circean cup of pleasure, or, peradventure, has become jy. 
toxicated with the still more debasing draughts of false praise and fy). 
some adulation. At some future period he, may wake from his illusory 
dream, and do something worthy of his talents and his country. In the 
excess of our friendship, we have merely given him a gentle fillip in order 
to arouse him. 





Principles of Geology; being an Attempt to Explain the former 
Changes in the Earth's Surface, by recurrence to Causes now in 
operation, By Cuarves Lyeur, Esq. F.RS. &e. &e. Vol. III 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


We cannot approach this stupendous and magnificent subject without 
some feelings of awe, as even a slight consideration of its vastness must 
impress every mind at once with a sense of deep humility, as far as our 
mortal part Is concerned, and of decent parton. | when we reflect upon 
the wonderful energies of the human mind. We are not of those timid 
natures that would make religion a plea for crushing the efforts of science, 
but rejoice to see science herself made the herald and expositor of religion. 
We do not trace through all its ramifications, in a geological truth, a 
covert attack upon the tithes, nor can we see in the antedating of a 
strata, the overthrow of ecclesiastical dignities, or an oration against 
pluralities. Geology, as far as we comprehend it, strengthens, by philo- 
sophical proof, scriptural assertions, for it must be always borne in mind, 
that Moses did not write for a society of scavans—he told only the broad 
truth, the unvarnished fact, in the dialect and the idiom of those who 
could not have understood an elaborate lecture; and thus the end was 
fully answered. ‘The purport of this third and last volume of Mr. Lyell’s 
Geology, is to show that all the changes produced upon the crust of the 
earth we inhabit were, in every probability, mani by natural, and, as 
far as our orb is concerned, eternal causes, incidental and appropriate to 
this globe itself. That it is of an origin almost infinitely remote to the 
human comprehension, is, we think, as clearly proved as the subject will 
admit, and, that the very recent appearance of man upon its surface 
confirms the Mosaical account of the creation of our first parents in an 
extraordinary degree. As far as we can understand by comparative ana- 
tomy, we find the noblest animal created the last, and, that it was so 
created by a spontaneous act, and could not have been the product of the 
improvement of countless ages upon some other species, is thus made 
almost morally certain—or some approximation to the human skele- 
ton must have been found in some of the more recent fossil remains. All 
this is strongly corroborative of Holy Writ. Before the crust of this 
globe was fit for the habitation of man as he now is, it was, to all pur- 
poses, as far as adaptation to his existence was concerned, a complete 
chaos, “ an earth without form, and void.” But it is not on that account 
to be supposed that the matter of which this earth consisted antecedently 
to our creation rolled uselessly and unoccupied in its eternal course—and 
that such was not the case, this work would, we think, satisfy the most 
sceptical mind. Again, we think it a much more pious faith, and one 
infinitely more honourable to Omnipotence, to believe, that in all changes 
that he ordains, he acts upon fixed, eternal, and natural causes. All dis- 
order, seems to imply in the ruling hand some weakness, or in the con- 
trivance some oversight. It is the purest of religions to acknowledge but 
one vast and grand miracle, the Eternal Great and Good himself. We say 
this in reference only to those vast organic changes every where so apparent 
on the face of the earth, which many would account for by violent and 
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unnatural means. But Mr. Lyell shows us that we do not want an 
unbridled comet, an erring impetus, or any other defective accident, to 
bring about all that we have yet seen, wonderful as those alterations may 
appear. Our limited space will not even let us hint at the facts adduced, 
and the arguments dwelt upon, that so firmly seems to establish all this; 
but all who wish to lift up their souls in adoration to the Great First 
Cause, should attentively study this work, and they will find that the 
praise of knowledge will be infinitely more elevated, and quite as pure, 
and we trust equally acceptable in that quarter where all praise is due, 
as that of ignorant though honest superstition. 

The two preceding volumes, to which the one before us is a sequel, 
have appeared some time since, and the whole forms as complete a sys- 
tem of Geology, as the progress of this yet infant science can permit us 
toexpect. The industry and research that this work displays is emi- 
nently praiseworthy to the gifted author—wherever there was room for 
uncertainty he has had the courage to doubt, and this, in a person who 
establishes a system, must be held to be high praise indeed. We con- 
clude our necessarily brief remarks, by saying, that this work is an ac- 
quisition to science, honourable to the author, and to the country that 
we feel convinced will be proud of registering his name in the ample scroll 
of those who have adorned her annals. 





Cleone, a Tale of Married Life. By Mrs. Leman GriMsTone, 
Author of “ Woman's Love,” “Characters,” &c. Effingham Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange. 


We think it to be an unsatisfactory method of endeavouring to establish 
a principle, by means of a tale. Mrs. Grimstone’s arguments we con- 
ceive to be but indifferent, whilst her novel is very good. If we under- 
stand the lady rightly, she advocates for her sex more rights, more pri- 
vileges, and a more masculine education. Of the two first, the better 
sort of the sex have more than they know what to do with, and the 
worse take just as many as they can seize or abuse; and, as to a more 
masculine education, we do not think that it would suit the women, 
merely because—they are not men. We should like to know, in distinct 
terms, what our authoress asks for the ladies. Is it more influence ? 
Impossible—they either meddle, make, or mar, in almost every human 
transaction. Is it more power? Impossible—they govern the world, 
and every thing that is in it but themselves. But perhaps she wishes 
them to possess all this ostensibly, as well as actually; did they do so, 
they would gain nothing by the exchange. For every fresh right and 
privilege that they acquired, they would lose a charm and a grace. But 
we never perfectly understood of what definite grievance Mrs. Grimstone 
complains. Is it of the present institution of marriage? What are we 
to think, what are we to suspect, when she thus describes the intending 
a marriage on the part of aman? ‘ How did he canvass the s/ave he 
meant to indenture to his service, and brand with his debasing name” — 
‘with much more to the same purpose. ‘That the violence of expression 
is not meant so much to stigmatize the individual husband, as all hus- 
bands, is evident from the whole tenor of the book ; and the sophistry 
with which she tries to make of none effect the oath “to obey,” so as to 
make it signify to obey when the lady likes, is a fine specimen of mental 
reservation, which Mr. O'Connell might study to advantage when he is 
going to plead for liberty to legislate tor the established church. None 

onour, none reverence the sex more than we. We acknowledge their 
superiority in most things in which superiority is beautiful and enchant- 
ing. Yet still, Mrs. Grimstone must write many more excellent novels 
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before we concede to her that the feminine mind demands a masculine 
education. Let the sterner and the stronger man go first forward and 
clear away the path of lite, and when he has removed the thorns, and 
found a place in which to erect a fitting bower, let woman follow to bless, 
to adorn, and to dignify it. 





Our Town; or, Rough Sketches of Character, Manners, &c. By 
PEREGRINE Reepren. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


* A palpable hit.” Let no one disregard this work because it con. 
tains merely the annals of a very circumscribed country town. What is 
the most brilliant court ever held at Vienna, but another edition of the 
same work, bound in gold, with jewelled clasps, and ornamented with 
ribbons? The same passions and the same pettinesses, the same cabals 
and the same cares, actuate the conduct of each sphere, and prove men 
still to be children in their wisdom, and giants in their vices. The dra. 
matis persone of “Our Town” come forward, each true to the character, 
with a vividness that no other painting than that of eloquence could pro. 
duce—but it is the eloquence of a very peculiar style ; and comes as near 
to original writing as any thing we have lately seen issue from the press, 
There is a felicity of expression conveying an archness of meaning that 
makes the narration sparkle like champagne, whilst the whole contains a 
body of good sense, to which port wine is an apt similitude. Though 
our author is almost always upon the banter, yet we perceive here and 
there touches of high and impassioned feelings, that give proof that 
drollery and humour are not the only talents that he possesses in perfec- 
tion. With the exception of one or two misplaced personalities against 
Mr. Hume, and about as many excesses in exaggeration in whimsical de- 
scription, this work, in its line, will be found excellent. We are really 
taught how to be merry and wise, yet the reader will find to his delight 
that merriment predominates ; laugh, and that heartily, he must—will 
he, nill he—and wise he may grow if he chooses when his laugh is over, by 
the means of a little reflection upon that which has just given him so much 
delight. This work must be continued. We shall pine with unsatisfied 
curiosity if we do not know how the fracas of the little doctor and his 
large uxorious appendage terminates ; and the “ reefer” too—that sar- 
castic, impudent dog—has fallen in—what? a duel or a dilemma—or 
only in love? We must know, or we shall certainly fall out with the 
author. In the mean time, while all the world are reading these two 
volumes, let him be writing two more—we give him two months. 


The Importance of Agriculture to a State, the Necessity for Protecting 


it in Great Britain, and the Principles of that Protection explained. 


By DonaLp Bain, Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 


We took up this pamphlet with the shrinking feeling with which the 
too much reading on this subject has imbued us ; but we were agreeably 
disappointed. We found ourselves, instead of being wearied by the pe- 
rusal, pleased, and on some points instructed. It may at first startle the 
reader, when he finds that it is proposed to tax every individual in the 


enipire at the rate of forty shillings a year, for the protection of the landed * 


interest ; but before condemnation upon such a scheme be passed, the 
reasonings that have led to its proposition should be well weighed. Pen 
shillings a quarter as a fixed duty on all imported corn, would lay that 
imposition upon every man ; but, as the law now stands, we are paylg 
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. much more than double that amount: 1/. 5s. 8d. is the present average 
tl duty. Mr. Bain has also discovered what we have so often insisted upon, 
; that the institutions and the operations of our present internal policy, are eel 
, fast reducing us to a nation of serfs and princes, capitalists and beggars. iri} 
This little work we heartily recommend ; it is clear and argumentative, 
and written with a spirit of fairness towards all parties, that foolishly 
conceive their interests to be conflicting. We wish that our duties to 
other works would permit us more room to descant upon this. 
V 
. ee a ae a ' 
\- The Village Patriarch, Love, and other Poems. By Exennzer Ei. bi 
" uiot. Vol. 11. Benjamin Steil, Paternoster Row. . | 
le 
th ‘* His thumb could fillip off thy worthless head, ; 
ls His foot, uplifted, spurn thee o’er the moon,” 
: , This is what we designate as strong writing. Thisis only what a blind 
" easant could, if he chose, perform on a scented dandy. The besetting sin 
a of all Mr. E lliot’s Ss poetry is exaggeration. Strong feelings are not always 
ar the best expressed in the strongest language. The Village Patriarch is 
8. arather rambling, disconnected, but energetic philippic against all and 
at every that do not crowd to do honour to the working classes. We do 
a : not hesitate to say, that the tone of the whole poem is highly inflamma- 
rh tory. It certainly ‘abounde with passages of great and original beauty, 
nd but there is a one-sidedness so offensively apparent pervading the whole, 
at that we receive but little pleasure in the perusal. Of the next poem, 
e. “Love,” the first book is very sweet, and nearly faultless ; but, in the ry 
ist second book, the spirit of aristocracy scares him into radical polities, and 
a @ we lose the impassioned poet in the Corn Law Rhymer.” We like most 
lly the poem, entitled “ The Letter ;” any panegyric we might bestow upon 
ht it would not be flattery. It isa tale of a beautiful bride struck blind as 
ill she is led a wife from the church. It is a touching thought, the making 
by her close her sightless eyes on the bosom of her husband, and 
all deceive herself with “ a dream of eyelids closed in sleep.” We think that 
od the story embodied in the metrical tale of “ Withered Wild Flowers,” 
hie would have had a finer effect, if told in Mr. Elliot’s eloquent and im- 
or. passioned prose. The mind of the author is of no mean order, but not i 
-Or yet sufficiently cultivated ; and we feel convinced that he is still far from ' 
the havi ing obtained the meridian either of his powers or of his fame. Yi 
wo = ) 
The Philosophy of Legislation. An Essay. By Avexanner Mun- 
DELL, Esq. Longman and Rees, Paternoster Row ; and Ridgway, 
ing Piccadilly. 
ved. 


The philosophy of legislation. Yes, it is a sonorous phrase ; but we are 
compelled to say, that the treatise that boasts it, though written with 
the # considerable talent, by no means approaches to the magnificenc e of its 
title. Every man is prone to create an Utopia of his own, which, like 


- bachelor’s children, is very excellently governed in theory. For many, 
the many years to come, all legislation must be only a tissue of expe dients ; 
the errors must be unlearned and rectified ; evils, acknowledged evils, must 
ded ° be but slowly remedied, lest more injury be inflicted by the reformation 
the than was occasioned by the abuse. It is not the laying down a few ab- 
Ten stract principles in themselves as undeniable, as they are generally im- 
hat practicable, and then vigorously jumping to a conclusion, that can do 
og good, but which may produce mischief, by being taken up too easily, or 


insisted upon too strenuously. Mr. Mundell sets out with a proposition 
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that nearly amounts to the asserting of the necessity of compulsory edy. 
cation. Compulsory education would be worse than compulsory religigy 
because it has not the plea of conscience, or magnitude of its object, t, 
cover its injustice. Give the people plenty, happiness, and leisure, anq 
they will give themselves education. But are not all classes at all times 
educating themselves? and that, too, precisely in accordance to the fit. 
ness of things? ‘To millions on the surface of the globe, literary educa. 
tion is, and must be, a stumbling-block. Put knowledge, if you will, 
within the reach of the humblest; and if he finds it necessary for his 
well-doing, he will stretch forth his hand and take it. Again, in this book, 
there is too much of religion mixed up with it. Legislation, to be 
strictly philosophical, ought to be for all sects and for all persuasions ; 
giving a moral protection to all, though unavoidably a religious pre. 
ference to one. We do not predict for this book a great circulation, nor 
should we think, did it by some accident acquire it, that the circulation 
would beget final popularity. We do not think that it deserves it. Yet 
we must not dismiss it without saying, that on some subjects it affords 
admirable hints ; and, on others, scientific expositions ; but as a whole, 
as a system, we think it decidedly vague, unsatisfactory, and faulty. 





The Young Muscovite ; or the Poles in Russia. Edited by Captain 
Freperic Cuamier, R.N. Author of “ The Life of a Sailor,” &e. 
3 vols. Cochrane and M¢Crone, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


Whatever, in a literary point of view, is touched by the hand of Cap. 
tain Chamier, will be embellished. He has been fortunate in a subject 
which required it so little, and for which he has done so much. This 
novel was originally written by Michael Zakosken, and at its first ap- 
vearance it became as suddenly popular throughout all Russia as did 
Don Quixote in Spain It is a spirit-stirring story, graphic in its de. 
scriptions, and powerful in the delineation of character. It glows in 
almost every page with the fire of enterprise, the excitement of danger, or 
that rapture, so well understood and so much enjoyed by the wild war- 
rior—the rapture of the mortal strife. Were we inclined to be hyper- 
critical, we should say, that there is hardly relief enough to the sterner 
scenes. As, however, they were written for a Russian taste, we cannot 
pronounce upon the matter unhesitatingly. We must here also remark 
that the prejudices displayed savour strongly of a barbarous nation. 
All the subjects of the Russian empire, from Siberia to Circassia, are 
models of truth, heroism, and virtue, whilst all red-headed Poles, and 
Poles with heads of every possible colour, are made objects of disgust 
and execration. The story is a free imitation of the manner of Walter 
Scott, and at its appearance in his native country, must have been highly 
gratifying to the author, and to his countrymen, even before its merits 
had become fully appreciated. It must be something to a semi-barbarous 
country, to have some one in it to be able to undertake and complete 4 
regular novel contained in the orthodox number of three volumes. 
We have no doubt but that an early call for a second edition will be @ 
pleasing testimony to the editor, that the author he has selected to give 
to an English public has been duly estimated, as well as his ow! 
judicious labours. 


The Romance of History. France. By Leircn Ritrcute. . Vol. Il. 
Bull and Churton, Holles Street. 
These impressive and faithful pictures of the times of the early ages 
chivalry are really delightful. The incidents are exciting, and are sweet’) 
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told. The “ Serf” is a striking exemplification of the iron barbavity of 
the times, and makes us shudder amidst all our interest for the tale. 
«The Pilgrim of St. James” has most of the requisites that make a 
romance excellent. We do not hesitate to say, that the plot of the story, 
and the skill displayed in working out the catastrophe, is quite equal to 
any of the Tales of the Crusaders. It would form an excellent drama; 
and is indeed, in this work, very dramatically treated. There is, too, a 
vein of tenderness running through and softening all the harsher incidents 
that makes us dwell upon the narrative with delight. “ The Bondsman’s 
Feast,” the third and last romance in this volume, is by no means inferior 
to its predecessor, and would also make an excellent acting play. There 
is great consistency, as well as fidelity, in all the delineations of cha- 
racter ; though we wish the author would make his stories long, and give 
us more time to become acquainted with his actors; for no sooner do we 
either begin to love or hate them, than they make their disappearance 
from the stage. Such rich materials, combined with so much talent, de. 
serve to be paraded with more pomp and ceremony before the reader. 
The train is certainly gorgeous, yet too brief. Another, and an inferior 
novelist, would have spun out into three volumes, what Mr. Ritchie con- 
denses into thirty pages. 


Salvador, the Guerilla, By the Author of the “ Castilian.” 3 vols. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


During the occupation of Spain by the French armies, a Spaniard of 


family and consideration, already too susceptible of every indignity that 
might be offered to his wounded pride, kills a serjeant of the French 
army, in the act of putting a gross insult upon his mother. He flies to 
the woods and commences guerilla. During some of the vicissitudes na- 
tural to such a course of life, he lies wounded at the house of an Hidalgo, 
whose daughter fixes upon the chieftain an unrequited and, on his part, 
an unperceived attachment ; which is not surprising, as he is betrothed to 
another, who is, by-the-by, thet amest and least interesting of all possible 
heroines. The unloved loving one enters, disguised as a cavalier, into 
the troop commanded by Salvador—but as she finds his heart pre-occupied, 
is as anxious to throw away her life as she had thrown away her ae 
and succeeds to a miracle. The action of the story proceeds pari passu, 
with the triumph of the Anglo-Spanish arms, until they are crowned by 
success in the final expulsion of the French from the Peninsula. The 
hero is then made happy in marriage with the lady who has done so little 
to deserve it, to the exclusion of the real heroine, who, we before ob- 
served, did all the work heroical. and permitted herself to be shot. Many 
incidents, are of course evolved, from out this, the main ingredient of the 


Story. In these volumes, there is a great deal of adventure and whimsi- 


cality, much shrewdness displayed in the delineation of character, and a 
few ludicrous scenes, worked up to the highest pitch of burlesque. Yet, 
keeping in mind the past success, and the generally acknowledged ta- 
lents of the author, we must confess that we are a little disappointed in 
this novel. Not that we would wish, by any means, to infer that it is an 
indifferent production, but we think, that, had the author’s mind had 
fair play, something better would have been produced. Whilst he was 
in the act of composing it, many anxieties both of a private and public 
nature, bore heavily on his spirits. In honourable exile from a country, 
the rulers of which were eager to banish all that would have made that 
country respectable among nations, and dignified in the eyes of her wor- 
thiest sons, he could not avoid feeling the force of excitement that Spain's 
renovated hopes called forth, and it caneasily be perceived, that Don Trueba 
May 1834.—voL. x.—NO. XXXVII. c 
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was not in the best possible state to elaborate a successful work. He has 
now gone to his native country, to join in, perhaps to lead, the ranks of 
those, who wish, by a liberal policy, to ameliorate the condition of hig 
undervalued, and hitherto oppressed countrymen. May success atten 
his efforts, and the mild glory of peaceful achievements in the cause 0; 
humanity reward him! Ifthe reader should find, in the perusal of the 
Guerilla, that the zeal of the patriot has somewhat obscured the brilliancy 
of the writer, we feel assured that the Don will rather gain than lose jy 
his estimation. 





Allan Breck. By the Author of “ the Subaltern,” “ Country Cu- 
rate,” &c. 3 vols. Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


A novel, certainly some degrees above mediocrity, and well calculated 
to please a large class of readers. The materials, from which it derives 
its interest and its action, are taken from the circumstances, and influenced 
by the state, of society in Scotland, attendant on the unsuccessful rebellions 
of that turbulent country against the dynasty of Hanover. ‘There js 
something great as well as ferocious, we may add even grand, in the cha. 
racter of the hideously visaged and vagabond hero. The moral, that great 
talents, quick feeling, and strong passions, are never bestowed with im. 
punity, when a previous good education has not taught the possessor how 
to controul them in subservience to virtue, is well developed in these vo. 
lumes. We pronounce that the mother of Allan Breck is delineated as unna- 
turally ferocious, and the catastrophe of hanging in chains the only socially 
good and reasonable man of the dramatis persone, will shock the sympa- 
thy of most readers. If the hard facts of history bore out such an event, 
the tact of the writer should have been displayed in correcting or amelio. 
rating them—for the office of the novelist is not to record, but to please. 
The outlawed, good, though eccentric parson, is one of the best imagined 
and ably sustained characters of the tale. Historical events are largely 
mixed up with the story, are accurately stated, and ingeniously interwoven 
with the plot. So judicious a conducting of the narative tends to fix upon 
the memory scenes and occurrences that a well educated person ought 
never to forget. Poetical justice, that is looked upon by a novel reader as 
his inalienable right, is but indifferently preserved, and after the perusal 
of the three volumes, notwithstanding the talent displayed in them, we 
feel dissatisfied. If we have not been exaggerated in our praise, the au- 
thor must take it as an earnest of our sincerity, and a few ounces of judi- 
cious commendation is worth more than a ton of misplaced adulation. 
We use measures of weight for our simile, as we are convinced, that of 
weight our opinion has no mean proportion. 





History of England, by Hume and Smollet ;+ with a Continuation by 
the Rev. T. 8S. Hucues. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


The Third Volume of Hume’s England is now before the public, em- 
bracing the time contained between the minority of Richard II. and the 
early part of the reign of Henry VIII. An eventful epoch, in which the 
destinies of the empire received a new direction, and which was silently 

reparing it for a great reformation in spiritual, as it had effected one 
in secular affairs. The engraved portraits are very good. The frontis- 
piece is not of equal merit, though the design is after Northcote. 1 he 
engraver has bungled the business. This is, however, but a minor detect, 
and much more than compensated for, by the goodness of the type, pape! 
and binding. 
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A Report of the State of Public Instruction in Prussia. By M. Victor 
Cousin. Translated by Saran Austin. Effingham Wilson, 
Royal Exchange. 


This translation will procure for itself, as it deserves, a general atten- 
tion. It is introduced by Miss Austin, with a well-written preface, upon 
the merits of which there will not be a second opinion as to its zeal, but a 
vast diversity as to its doctrine. Education, to be serviceable, in a na- 
tional point of view, ought to be universal, and we well know that it 
cannot be universal, without being compulsory ; and, in these speculative 
matters we think compulsion most unwarrantable and disgusting. But 
what is education? We have a right to ask the question, as we feel 
assured that we should find much disagreement in the answer, were the 
interrogatory put to many persons of different creeds, and various modes 
of life. May not all training of the body and of the mind, in order to 
bring about certain results, and to produce certain duly qualified agents, 
be termed education? We think it may. If this be conceded, we have 
aright to assert, that at no time in England has education ceased to be 
universal, and, until the world had been so lately shaken by the march-of- 
intellect mania, education was, in this country, found to be competent to 
all good purposes, for we had then good husbandmen, good mechanics, 
good tradesmen, good sailors and soldiers ; and we had also all those va- 
luable, though subordinate classes, comparatively well off and happy. 
Now, that a majority in all these classes are impoverished, wretched and 
discontented, educate them and their children, say the doctrinaires ; we 
have no objection, but do not tax us in order to pay for the experiment. 
The kingdom of Prussia is now held up to us as a model of a prettily be- 
haved, docible, and docile nation. It is one mass of human beings, under 
the surveillance of eyes that never close, and under the operation of a drill 
that never ceases. From seven years of age until the grave affords its 
imperturbable rest, the government and its functionaries never cease to 
meet the Prussian—at home or abroad, in public conviviality or in social 
privacy. Over all this there is the seeming of liberality most artfully 
thrown, but the reality is, a vigilant and a searching tyranny—a systematic 
training of a whole nation to the subservience of one individual, to the 
preservation of one despotic will, and to that prostration of intellect over 
which autocracy so delights to gloat. Let those who think we are 
speaking too strongly but read this translation, and he will be convinced 
that we are actually tame on this subject. The government dictates to 
the nation of parents, under the fear of penal inflictions, not only what 
schools they shall use, but what those schools shall teach, and who also 
shall teach in them. And for all this complex and expensive machinery 
these parents must pay. It really reminds us of the tyranny of those pe- 
dagogues who flourished some thirty years back, who obliged the flage- 
lated to purchase the rods with which they were punished. The Prussian 
system is no example for us. Let education be as much as possible pro- 
curable by all classes, but no compulsion. We have honest Jack Fal- 
staff’s feelings upon that point: as he would not give a reason upon com- 
pulsion, though they were plenty as blackberries, so we would not receive 
a whole college full of it, admirable mental wealth as it is, were it forced 
upon us. We think that this sentiment would be very general among our 
countrymen. 





Lay Sermons on Good Principles and Good Breeding. By the Et- 
TRICK SHEPHERD. James Fraser, Regent Street. 


As the Shepherd seems to deny all jurisdiction to the reviewers, or 
rather to deny the existence of such a class of culpables altogether, it 





} 
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would be but justice to punish him, by the mortification of passing by hic 
work with significant silence. We will not do so, nor will we visit his work 
with that severity that his sweeping accusations would seem to justify 
when he says, in attempting to prove that the occupation of the legitimai, 
reviewers is gone, “ that it is no wonder, considering the woful want of 
candourand miserable political party spirit which have pervaded the whole of 
their (the reviewers’) cence! acl, from the highest to the lowest.” Now 
as far as we are concerned, this we utterly deny. If the Shepherd could 
convict us of one illiberal bias, or any one act of assault for party pur. 
poses, or of defence for friendly interest, we are content that moment, to 
renounce our pens for ever. As the author seems to court candour, he 
shall have it, and let him not, like a spoilt child, grumble when he gets it, 
These lay sermons will not increase his reputation, and we will tell him 
why. ‘Their merits, which are of a pleasing description, showing much 
of what is called mother wit, are profusely overlaid with the twaddle of 
common-place. We have no where, throughout the book, met with a 
sentiment that we have not seen elsewhere much better expressed, and, if 
he can show us one, we are content publicly to beg his pardon. Is the 
arrangement then new? No. What then are the recommendations of 
the book ?—A simplicity, a good nature, and a single-heartedness, that 
give a charm even to the commonest subjects. Yet this bonhomie is 
sometimes very exacting, nay, even dictatorial, and it too often happens, 
that because a man is honest he is too proud of it, and this too oppressive 
consciousness will sometimes betray him into absurdities. We believe the 
Shepherd to be a pious, right-minded person ; yet with all his humility, 
and all his piety, he tells us that the Holy Scriptures are not altogether 
readable ; that he could have supplied some omissions to the precepts of 
the apostles ; and finally, that logic and philosophy only serve to strengthen 
men’s minds into atheism. We dare say that these are inadvertencies, or 
if not, he can explain them satisfactorily to his own conscience, but they 
have a strange effect in the perusal. There are some pleasant anecdotes 
interspersed in these sermons, of which we like “ Reason and Instinct” 
best. By-the-by, while people are teaching morality, we think that they 
should not be making use of fiction as to mere assertion. But, however, on 
this point we feel ourselves in the wrong to insist, as the example has 
been set by the most eminent writers. If this work contain in its pages 
more merit than we can discover, we hope that the public will not be so 
blind as ourselves, and that we also shall contrive to be enlightened. 


’ . 


Emigration. Practical Advice to Emigrants, on all points connected 
with their Comfort and Economy, from making Choice of a Ship, 
to Settling in and Cropping a Farm. Effingham Wilson, Royal 
Exchange. 


This practical, common-sense pamphlet should be bought by every 
emigrant, and treasured by him as his vade mecum. In it there is nothing 
set down that may confuse those for whose service it is written. No at- 
tempt to found a system, or to build a theory. If aman has made up his 
mind to go, he will heve find instructions as to the best way of going. 
The place of his destination is not, on the one hand, painted as an El 
Dorado, nor, on the other, described as an abyss of misery, sickness, and 
death. Truth is told in moderate and sensible language, and the useful 
is studied and achieved. The statistics at the end of this work are ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and the whole shows evident signs of being the pro- 
duction of a man of sterling sense, well versed with business and the 
world, and whose advice may be fearlessly taken as that of an upright 
and intelligent person, who has made the best use of manifold oppor- 
tunities. 
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Eustace Conway ; or, The Brother and Sister. Richard Bentley, New 
Burlington Street. 


We have contrived to get through these three volumes, and a heavy 
toilsome drag it has been. When we take up a novel, we expect to travel 
fast, to run over the ground with four horses; and if we do not find 
much of interest during our journey, at all events it has been a rapid one. 
But here we have all the ruts and bogs of a cross road—and very cross 
were we before our journey was over. The writer of this work is what 
may be termed an “ unfledged philosopher ; he has attempted to fly before 
his wings are feathered, or his tail grown. From his repeated observa. 
tions upon the universities, we have no hesitation in asserting that he is 
still at college. We can fancy him, with a book in his hand, sitting under 
abirch tree, (a few branches of which, well tied up, might still be useful 
to him,) crossing his legs, arranging his gown, squeezing his cap, and 
looking up to the sky like a dying magpie, fancying himself a Goéthe or a 
Byron. We will swear that he is one of this cong eg and that he has 
thus poured out his ill-digested, crude matter, which he has mistaken 
for philosophy, and sunned his pride in the contemplation of what the 
world will say to his book. Now, what we say to it is, that it is a very 
heavy, non-readable, inconsistent, and absurd sort of production ; and we 
earnestly recommend the author to wait some ten years before he attempts 
another. When his tail may have grown, and his wings have all their long 
feathers, then perhaps he may have arranged his ideas, and found out 
what he really means, which is more than we can pretend to do at pre- 
sent. As for his want of taste, or whatever it may be which may have 
induced him to make use of names at present before the public, we can 
only say, that whether done from ignorance of the world, or from madice 
prepense, the shaft will fall harmlessly to the ground, as no one, unless 
obliged to do so, as we have been, from a sense of duty, will ever get 
through his first volume. 


The Naval Sketch Book ; or, The Service Afloat and Ashore. By the 
Author of “ Tales of a Tar.” 2 vols. Second Series. Whittaker 
and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


Captain Glasscock’s is the very best forecastle authority that ever yet 
made its appearance: his language of the common sailor is perfect ; if it 
has any fault, it is rather overcharged. Unfortunately, the truth of the 
picture is so correct, that it never can be but duly appreciated by sailors 
themselves, and landsmen, puzzled by a series of metaphors, to them 
almost incomprehensible, will feel inclined to throw down the book as a 
dead language, or an unknown tongue. But to us, who have been bred 
up to this lingua franca, and who can talk it as fluently as our own lan- 
guage, there is a great source of enjoyment. We can fancy ourselves an 
officer of the middle watch, and just stepping forward from our eternal 
up-and-down wild-beast-like tramp on the quarter-deck, and with our 
elbow on the hammock-rail, just a few feet before the main tack (per- 
ceived or unperceived, for the sailors would not stop because we were there) 
listening to the quaint remarks, the good sense so shrewdly expressed, 
and the feeling for the beautiful, wrapped up in such curious metaphor, 
which is part and parcel of the true English sailor. Not that the whole 
of these two volumes is composed of sea dialogue. There are other points 
discussed with great acumen and good sense, and written in plain Eng- 
lish. The chase is very well told in sailor’s dialect, and is very com- 
prehensible to any reader. We do not however agree that tiny Tom was 
exactly correct in his manceuvres when the man fell overboard. The 
most judicious plan is, to put the helm down immediately, let the ship go 
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about, squaring the mainyard in stays. You then near your object, and 
bring it to leeward, instead of to windward; the boat is sooner to the 
man s assistance, and you are much better able to distinguish him thay, 
when left in the wake of the ship. But this is a matter of opinion, ang 
after all has nothing to do with the real merits of the work. We wish 
Captain Glasscock would write more than he does, and give us three 
volumes in his own style, that he may remain as a record of the “ Tq. 
Aygar Jack,” before he is run down by the march of intellect, over the 
wave. 

P.S. I say, Glasscock, why don’t you take your hammocks out of the 
quarter-deck nettings, before you turn in your main dead eyes afresh? 
No tar in your barkey ? 





National Lyrics, and Songs for Music, and Hymns for Childhood. 
By Fevicia Hemans. W. Curry, Dublin; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 


All who love poetry are familiar with Mrs. Hemans’ muse. We do 
not yet award to her poetical breathings the high title of ‘* National Ly- 
rics,” and yet we will not say that they do not deserve it, but we think 
that the honour ought not to have been self-imposed. The first volume 
contains a multifarious collection of poems and songs, as various in 
beauty as they are in metre, none of which descend beneath mediocrity, 
and many attain positive excellence. But still, with all the talents that 
the gifted authoress has displayed, the book, as a reading book, is but a 
dull affair, a lengthened perusal of which is heavily wearisome. We are 
cloyed with a concentration of sweets. A dip and away, and the poems 
then will be duly estimated. Any one of these little compositions, taken 
singly, cannot fail to be pleasing, but when they are drawn up in batta- 
lion, they lose their power, or are powerful only in a narcotic sense. The 
other little volume, “ Hymns for Childhood,” in its gorgeous array of 
gold and crimson, is altogether a pleasing publication. The verbiage of 
the hymns is a little too scholastic for infancy, but a kind tutor, or a pa- 
rent, can remedy that defect by explanation. “ The Child’s First Grief,” 
is eminently beautiful, and as simple as it is touching ; had we room we 
would extract the whole of it. 





The Philosophy of Sleep. By Rosert Macnisn, Author of “ The 
Anatomy of Drunkenness.” Second Edition. W. R. M*Phunn, 
Glasgow. 


This is an amusing volume. The reader will find, that though it treats 
of sleep, it is an excellent somnifuge. In many points of view this book 
is valuable. No one can dispute that sleep is a blessing or a curse, 
accordingly as it is used or abused; yet from habit and example, few 
know how fully to make the most of what ought to be at once so con- 
ducive to health and to happiness. All may here gain much information 
on the subject. The chapters on dreaming, with all its various modifi- 
cations, are highly interesting, as well as philosophical. That on spectral 
illusions cannot be too generally read, as all are liable to them ; and it is 
a fearful thing to reflect on, that superstitious horrors too often render 
fatal the delusions of mere indisposition. That this work has created 
for itself a call for a second edition, is a more flattering testimony to Its 
merits than any words we can use, and must be our apology for not dwell- 
ing longer upon that which has added so much to our information, and 
no less to our amusement. 
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Faust. A Tragedy, translated from the German of Goéthe. By 
Davip Syme. Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh. 


Among the many that we have seen, next to Haydon’s prose transla- 
tion, we like this the best, and we give the preference to the prose only 
because we get more precisely at the exact meaning of every word that 
Goéthe wrote. The present translation reads exceedingly well in metre, 
and has a much more finished and artist-like appearance than any we 
have yet read. Taking it for granted that Haydon’s prose is an exact 


transcript of the thoughts of the original, we find that the blank verse of 


Mr. Syme is remarkably close to the meaning of the great German, and 
shows great skill in the art of versification. The author ought not to 
be chagrined at our preference of the prose version, for he may depend 
upon it, that had any one in a metrical translation exceeded even the 
beauty of the German original, there would have been still a call for a 
literal construction, and a decided partiality to it when it appeared. 
The lyrical parts of Mr. Syme’s work are really of a very superior de- 
scription; he seems to have felt the beauties of his author, and the 
mantle of his genius has been borrowed for atime, if not wholly appro- 
priated. How many more translations the world may have to pass 
judgment on, no one can predict, and we shall doubt that there will 
be a better metrical one till we see it. 





The Stoic; or, Memoirs of Eurystenes, the Athenian. By Jane 
KENDERLY STANDFORD. Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 


A tale at once pleasing and pious, and placing in striking contrast the 
harsh doctrines of stoicism, and the soothing precepts of Christianity. 
The scene is laid at Athens, at a period when Christianity was just emer- 
ging into light, and rising to warm to eternal life the Gentile and the 
heathen. At atime when its practice was dangerous, and to proselyte 
was death, the daughter of the Stoic receives from her converted mother, 
that faith, that gives to the heart, “ the peace that passeth all understand- 
ing.” And-from thence commences the series of trials to both father and 
daughter ; and, where the stern stoic trembled and succumbed, the mild 
Christian remained unshaken, and triumphed. It is certainly a sweet 
tale, and the costume of the times is admirably preserved. It is really a 
story of other days ; and the awfulness of antiquity rises upon us as we 
read its eloquent pages. 


The Lay of Life; a Poem. By Uans Busk. Simpkin and Marshall, 
Stationers’ Court. 


We will dismiss this poem in a few words. We do not understand it. 
It would be presumption in us, and injustice to the author, to give an 
opinion upon a work that we profess not to comprehend. As life itself is 
amystery, so is this, the lay that celebrates it. We can compare it to 
nothing else but a tessellated pavement, formed with variegated stones, 
many of them precious—which are meant to represent something—some 
vast chimera, that is wholly beyond the power of our understanding ; we 
see nothing consecutive, no design, and acknowledge no completion. The 
reader may be less puzzled and more gratified than ourselves, for what 
obscure upon a great scale is always imposing. If the “ Lay of Life” 

destined to live, we shall perhaps see, at a future time, some com. 
mentary upon it—we may then edify and understand. In the “ Lyra 
Attica” (a title confident enough) there are some pretty verses; yet 
even many of these have a sad tendency towards the incomprehensible. 
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The Works of Robert Burns, with his Life. By ALLAn Cunning. 


HAM. Cochran and Co., Waterloo Place. Second Volume. 


This, the second volume of Burns’s poetry, which we received too late 
to notice the previous month, contains many of his most approved works 
among which the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night” will hold an honourable 
distinction. The most remarkable of these — gems are enhanced 
by very elegant pendants, in the shape of excellent observations, by A}|qy 
Cunningham, the talented and most appropriate editor. This edition 


seems to bid fair to become worthy of the genius of this, the bard of 


whom Scotland has so much reason to be proud, and, we have no doubt 
but that it will be held, by the public in commensurate estimation, and 
be crowned with deserved success. The frontispiece and vignette that 
really embellish this volume are designed with taste, and both delicately 
and forcibly engraved. 


The Cabinet Annual Register and Historical, Political, Biographical 
and Miscellaneous Chronicle, for the Year 1833. Henry Wasb- 
bourne, Salisbury Square; Robert Cadell, Edinburgh. 


This is essentially a library book. It is a gathering up yearly of those 
single sheaves, which hereafter are to be garnered together in the form of 
national history. A well-arranged epitome of all the striking events of the 
year is excellent as a reference, and ought to be thought indispensable in 
the house of every gentleman. There is nothing ieft us to wish for in the 
arrangement of this work ; though only a selection, it is ample in its infor- 
mation, and the compiler has displayed much tact in dwelling most upon 
those facts that embrace the greatest interest. 


Illustrations of Social Depravity. No.1. “ Who is the Gentleman?” 
By Joun Reip. John Reid, Glasgow; William Tait, Edinburgh; 
Whittaker, London. 

Brief and bitter. This is a severe medicine, that those on whom it 
might have a good effect, will not only not take, but will not even ap- 
proach, and where it will be received eagerly, we think that it will tend 
rather to exasperate than heal. As it teaches the first and best of all 
lessons—every man, according to his intrinsic worth, to respect himself— 
it is our duty to recommend it- But we hope that the reader will not 
confound classes with, and condemn them for, individuals. 


A Popular History of Priesteraft, in all Ages and Nations. By WY. 
Howit. Effingham Wilson. Third Edition. 


We noticed the first edition of this work, and our notice was noticed 
by the author ; with which, however, we do not quarrel, the more espe- 
cially, as he concedes to us the distinction of wisdom. Looking at the 
troublous aspect of the social world, we do not yet see reason to alter our 
first opinion; we, therefore, cannot possibly have any thing more to say 
upon the subject. 


An Outline of Sacred Geography, with References. By ALEXANDER 
Reip, A.M. Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London. 


A well-arranged and diligently composed little manual, necessary © 
the perfect understanding of the Holy Scriptures. 
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The Sacred Classics, or Cabinet of Divinity. Edited by the Rev. 
Messrs. CATTERMOLE and StespinG. Hatchard and Son, Picca- 


dilly. 


The introductory essay to this, the fourth volume of this truly Chris- 
tian work, is a grave and every way fitting herald for the important sub- 
ject that it introduces. It is, at once, both elegant and logical, and gave 
us sincere pleasure in the perusal. The subject that occupies this vo- 
lume, is Spiritual Perfection, by Dr. Bates, one of the Chaplains of King 
Charles the Second. It is a masterly performance, and in it, learning is 
made most gracefully ancillary to holiness. Here all is reason, quiet, 
cogent, and convincing ; and how infinitely preferable to the misguided 
appeals to enthusiasm, and the working upon excited passions, that is so 
often the practice of some most worthy and popular preachers and wri- 
ters of the present day! Christianity, and its mild precepts, require no 
other aid to make them loved and held tenaciously to the heart, than the 
most simple explanation. To become a good Christian it is necessary 
only to understand well. The volume now under our notice will really 
prove a solace in the closet, when the mind loves to meditate, and the 
bosom is expanding with grateful worship. 


Biblical Extracts, from the History of the Creation to the Institution of 


the Regal Dignity in the Jewish Nation. Baynes and Harris, 

Gracechurch Street. . 

This little work forms an abstract of Sacred History, for the time 
that it embraces, in the words of the Bible itself. The purchase of 
this book will be the saving of time and trouble to the preceptor and the 
parent. 


Family Classical Library. No. Lil. A. J. Valpy, M. A., Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street. 


This number contains the eighth and last volume of the historian Livy, 
with a list of the contents of the lost books—a loss that the literary world 
will never cease to regret. Mr. Baker, the translator, has done his part 
well, and effectually seconded the enterprising efforts of the publishers. 
We have merely to notice the issuing of the volume, for commendation 
of a work already in such high public estimation would, on our parts, be 
superfluous. 


The Vigil of a Young Soldier. Anon. C. Chapple, Pall Mall. 


Verses indiscriminately huddled together, without any other apparent 
end or aim than to show the world the author could write them, is the 
characteristic of this poem. It contains some passages of merit, many of 
mediocrity, and still more below it. Short as it is, it is anything but a 
vigil to read this attempt; drowsiness, and not watchfulness, is the 
effect. 


May 1834.—vot. X.—NO. XXXVI. » 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Curate of Marsden, or Pastoral Conversations between a Minister and his Pa- 
rishioners, by E, and M. Attersoll. 1%mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Anatomy of the Human Eye, by John Dalrymple. 8vo. 12s. 

The Second Fasciculus of Anatomical Drawings, selected from the Collection of 
Morbid Anatomy in the Army Medical Museum at Chatham. Folio, 21s. 

Catalogue of Preparations, &c. in Morbid, Natural, and Comparative Anatomy, con- 
tained in the Museum of the Army Medical Department, Fort Pitt, Chatham, 
Bvo, 5s. 

Matthias’s Greek Grammar abridged, 4th edition. 12mo. 3s. 

The Accidence, separate. 2s. 

Davidson’s Pocket Commentary on the New Testament. 24mo. 4s. 

Selections from the Conversations, &c. of the Rev. Edward Payson, D.D. 52mo. 
2s. 6d, silk ; 2s. cloth. 

Wright’s School Orator, 5th edition. 12mo. 4s 6d. 

Whately’s Elements of Logic, 5th edition, with Additions. S3vo. 12s. 

The Juvenile Spectator, by Arabella Argus. 12mo. 6s. 

‘The Amaranth, a Selection of Religious Pieces in Prose, 32mo. 3s, 6d. silk, 
2s. 6d. bds. 

Dr. Brookes’s General Atlas of Modern Geography. 8vo. 12s. 

A New Treatise on Chess, by George Walker, 2d edition, enlarged. 12mo. 5s. Gd. 

An Architectural and Historical Account of Crosby Place, London, By Edward L. 
Blackburn, Architect. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Series of Lay Sermons on Good Principles ‘and Good Breeding, by the Ettrick 
Shepherd. 12mo. 7s. s 

Medical Case-Book. Oblong, 3s. 6d. 

A Spelling and Reading-Book, upon new principles, by the Rev. J. F. Denham, 
12mo, @s. 6d. 

The Royal Parisian Pastry-Cook and Confectioner, by M.A. Caréme. 8vo. 12s, 

Abbott’s Child at Home, Part II, Smo. 1s. cloth ; complete, 2s. cloth. 

Reece’s Medical Annual for 1834. royal 8vo. 5s. 

Galbraith’s Mathematical and Astronomical Tables, 2d edition, 8vo. 9s. 

Treatise on the Hair. %4mo. 1s. as 

Progressive Exercises in English Composition, by R. G. Parker, A. M., 2d editior. 
i2mo. 3s. 

Cruikshank’s Cabinet Library of Fun. royal 18mo, 3d Series, 7s. 

A Family Record, or Memoirs of the late Rev. Basil Woodd, M. A. 12mo, 6s. 

Bickersteth’s (Rev. E.) Sermons on the Redeemer’s Advent, 2d edition. 24mo. 
1s. 6d. 

The Conspiracy, a Venetian Romance. 3 vols, post 8vo, 11. 11s. 6d. 

Anthon’s Sallust, royal 12mo. 5s. : 

Sir Harford Jones Brydges’ Account of His Majesty's Mission to the Court of Per- 
sia, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, 28s. | 

Sir James Sutherland’s Map of part of Persia, forming a companion to Sir Hl. J. 
Brydges’ Mission to Persia, 3 sheets, coloured, 21s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the Rev. Richard Watson, by the Rev. 
Thomas Jackson. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons, by the Rev. Theoph. Biddulph. 12mo. 3s. 

Sermons, by John Buxton Marsden, M.A, 12mo. 6s. 

Aristophanes, Plutus, with English Notes, by Cookesley. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

Burns's Works, Vol. 1V., containing the Songs with Lilustrations. 5s. 

An Easter Offering. 21s. 

Shaw's Parish Officer. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

Shaw’s Every Man his own Lawyer. 12moa. 9s. 

Conversational Exercises on the Gospels. 2 vols. 18mo., 5s. 

Brooke's Atlas. 12mo. 12s. , 

Fox on Disorders of Women and Children. 8vo. 6s. 

Coghlan’s Guide to Paris. 3s. 6d. 
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Coghlan’s Guide to France. 1s. 6d. 

Wallace’s Mathematical Calculator; or, Tables of Logarithms of Numbers. 18mo. 
3s. 

Milbouse’s Destinies of Man. 12mo. 5s, 

Nautical Magazine, Vol. Il, for 1833. 8vo. 13s. Ged. 

Nautical Magazine, Vol. I. 115. Gd. 

Finden’s Illustrations to Byron's Works. Vol. LIL. royal 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Finden’s Lllustrations to Byron's Works, 3 vols. complete. royal 8vo. 4/, 13s. 6d. 

Part LIl. of the Second Edition, greatly enlarged, of Billington’s Architectural 
Director. 

Memoirs of the Life, Ministry, and Writings of the late Rowland Hill, M.A., by 
William Jones, M.A., with Fifteen Sermons, as delivered in the eighty-ninth 
and last year of his Life. cm 

A Voice from the Counting House, by Raymond Percival. 1s, 





LITERARY NEWS.—WORKS IN PROGRESS. 


A Treatise on Field Fortification, and other subjects connected with the Duties 
of the Field Engineer. Illustrated with Twelve Plates, by J.S. Macaulay, Captain 
in the corps of Royal Engineers. In one volume duodecimo, with the Plates in 
oblong quarto. 

The Second Edition of the Life of the original Laurie Todd, entitled Forty Years’ 
Residence in America ; or, the Doctrine of a Particular Providence exemplified in 
the Life of Grant Thornburn, Seedsman of New York. Written by Himself; with 
an Introduction, by John Galt, Esq. Illustrated with a Portrait, / 

The new Novel, ‘‘ Speculution,’’ by the author of ‘* Traits and Traditions of Por- 
tugal,”’ is, we understand, nearly ready for publication. The talent and success of 
Miss Pardoe’s first work on Portugal, which has, we observe, already reached a 
second edition, will induce us to look with considerable expectation to her first 
novel, Miss Pardoe possesses all the requisites for a successful writer, and we 
have no doubt she will become one. 

The Case of the Church of England. 12mo. 

The State and Prospects of Toryism in 1834, 8vo, 

In occasional 8vo. vols.—Archaeographia: being a Series of Papers on several 
Antiquarian and Scientific Subjects relating’ to, or connected with, the History and 
Chronology of the Jews, Egyptians, Chaldeans, Greeks, Chinese, and other ancient 
nations ; the Physical History of the Universe; and the progress of Religion, 
Civilization, and Knowledge. Read before the Royal Society of Literature, pub- 
lished in several periodical Journals, and others not before promulgated, — In- 
cluding Memoirs on the Hieroglyphic Symbols and the Chronological Machinery 
of the Inspired Writings; on the Hieroglyphic Records and Mythology of Egypt, 
the Destination and Epochs of the Pyramids, the Spheres, Zodiues, and Calendars 
of the Ancients, the Arrow-head Inscriptions and Monuments of Babylon and 
Persepolis ; together with Tests for the solution of several problems in Sacred 
and Profane History and Lnstitutions, and in Science, as connected with Revelation ; 
a restoration of the Historical Canons of the Proto-chronographer Julius Africanus : 
and other Subjects connected with the History of Man and of Nature, By Isaac 
Cullimore, M.R.S.L. 

Remains of the late Alexander Knox, Esq., of Dublin; containing Letters and 
Essuys on the Doctrines and Philosophy of Christianity, and the distinctive Cha- 
racter of the Church of England. 

Mass Isabel Hill’s Novel, ‘‘ Brother Tragedians,” will appear in the middle of 
May. Its announeement has already excited much interest among the admirers of 
her former works. 

Retzsch, the German Artist, whose Shakspeare’s Illustrations have acquired for 
him a European reputation, has just consigned to English Publishers some exqui- 
site designs, which are to appear under the title of “ Retzch’s Fancies. 

A Second Edition of Dr. Wardlaw’s Lectures on Christian Ethics, 
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20 Fine Arts. 


Early in May, the Correspondence of John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S., Bishop of 1. 
merick, with Alexander Knox, Isq., from 1799 to 1954. 

An Original Essay on Primitive Preaching. By John Petherick, Minister of the 
Gospel, Totness. 

Under the direction of his Executors, a uniform Edition of the Works of the 
Rev, Daniel Isaac, including his latest Corrections, and several Posthumous Trea. 
tises, never before published : together with a Memoir of his Life. 





FINE ARTS. 


We shall, in our next, give a detailed account of the works of art in the various 
exhibitions now open to the public ; several of which merit the attention of all who 
take a just pride in the rapid advance of their country towards the perfection of 
civilization, among these the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk Street, claims dis. 
tinguished notice. 


Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Charles 
Tilt, Fleet Street ; Chapman and Hall, Strand ; J. Cumming, Dublin; 
John Menzies, Edinburgh ; T. Wardle, Philadelphia ; Rittner, Paris; 
and Asher, Berlin. 


This, the eighth number, commences with a moonlight view of the Abbey of Mel- 
rose. These splendid ruins have been long familiar to the public by the means oj 
numerous engravings that have been taken of drawings of this justly celebrated place. 
The sky in the one before us is well managed, and the catchlights that relieve the 
dark mass of masonry, have a very pleasing effect ; yet we think that a more impos- 
ing view might have been taken, ‘The building is too remote from the spectator, 
« The Lady Clare” is one of the sweetest ornaments that have yet embellished 
this series. Were we to dwell upon its attractions, we should be infallibly betrayed 
into poetry, for it is really a fascinating subject for contemplation, The artist and 
engraver both deserve to be recorded, ‘The former is T. Phillips, Esq. R.A., the 
latter H. Robinson, Esq. ‘* Dumferline” is a characteristic plate for the work it is 
intended to illustrate, though feebly engraved. ‘* Coatfells of Arran,” a wild, moun- 
tainous and romantic view—a noisy solitude ; ; we can almost fancy, in looking upon 
it, that we can hear the dash of the many-voiced waters, as they foam over the de- 
scending ledges of the rocks. The marking and handling of this plate is too coarse. 
The design deserved a more elaborate manipulation. ‘The Alhambra gives us a good 
idea of that splendid specimen of Moriscal architecture; but the representation 
wants an artist-like effect. 


Landscape Illustrations of the Bible, consisting of Views of the most Re- 
markable Places mentioned in the Old and New Testaments. From 
finished Drawings, by SranrieLp, Turner, &c. Engraved by W. and 
E. Finpen. With Descriptions by the Rev. T. H. Horne. John Murray, 
Albemarle Street; and Charles Tilt, Fleet Street. 


The second number is now before the public, and worthily follows in the steps 
of its predecessor. It contains a view of Sidon, drawn by Turner, R.A., from a 
sketch by C. Barry, Esq., engraved by W. Finden. The impression that ‘this en- 
graving conveys to the spectator, is that of a mighty, elemental commotion, The 
sea comes roaring in with its giant voice, and the clouds are rushing with violence 
across the heavens. The city with its bridge, its fortifications, and minarets, vast 
as they seem, are only made accessories to the general effect of the delineation. 
Altogether this is excellent; but had we seen the coloured drawing, we think that 
we should have found all this spoiled. Turner is always best in an engraving. 
The second plate is a view of the interior of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 
It must be interesting to all Christians: it would have been much more so, bad the 
temple not been overlaid by so much votive, yet tawdry, architecture. This, how- 
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ever, is no fault of the artists. The street in Jerusalem is picturesque, and mourn- 
fully indicative of ruined greatness. It is called the “ Via dolorosa,” or Street of 
Grief, on account of the tradition, that through this street our Saviour was led, 
when delivered up to Pontius Pilate, ‘* Nazareth’ is shown to us in one of 
Turner's, not nature’s, hazy sunsets. There is nothing to recommend this plate, ex- 
cepting the associations connected with it. Altogether this is a highly iuteresting 
number. 


Jilustrations of the Bible, from Original Paintings made expressly by 
Ricuarp Wesraui, Esq. R.A. and Joun Martin, Esa. the Painter of 
Belshazzar’s Feast. Bull and Churton, Holles Street. 


What is, in this undertaking, the most remarkable, is its excessive cheapness. 
This number contains wood-cuts only, yet still they are of the first description, and 
convey adequate ideas of the paintings of the artists who have devoted themselves 
to this work. ‘his, the first number, contains eight impressions, all of which have 
been before the public in larger form and in splendid engravings. We augur well for 
the success of these illustrations, and trust that every care will be taken that the 
blocks be placed in the hands of the very best workmen. 


THE COMMERCIAL RELATIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


We referred last month to two causes that impeded manufacturing and 
commercial industry generally, and to one that pressed partially upon it. 
The two first were the proceedings of the Trades’ Unions, and the state 
of the American market. ‘These two causes still remain with very trifling 

resent amelioration. ‘The Trades’ Unions must ultimately die a natural 
Fath. They have the elements of decay within them, and the leaders 
of them have virtually acknowledged in a recently published statement 
relating to their body, that the measure was a failure. Still in their de- 
cline they will materially embarrass the commercial relations of the coun- 
try, as the late exhibition in the metropolis, without reference to any 
other place, fully exemplifies. On the 2lst instant business was nearly 
suspended in the docks, in warehouses, in manufactories, and shops ; 
and when the immense mass of transactions in one single working day in 
this vast emporium of commerce are considered, the loss to capitalists, 
to the operatives, and to the public at large, may in some degree be ap- 
preciated. A sail down the river from Blackfriars Bridge to Decdootth, 
may give a general outline of the loss occasioned by so idle and unprofit- 
able a day as that of the 21st, when the busy scenes usually going on at 
the wharfs and warehouses on the banks of the Thames, were converted 
into Trades’ Union processions, and the men, who on ordinary occasions 
would be, and whose proper sphere is, to endeavour to get an honest live- 
lihood for themselves and families, converted into the ready dupes of de- 
signing demagogues, whose only object is to make money by the decep- 
tion they can practise upon the credulity of the working classes. 

The late advices from America state that two or three days previous to 
the 19th of March, the day on which the packet sailed, the money market 
was rather easier ; but this circumstance, taking it for granted that it is 
progressive, can have no effect at present upon the state of trade between 
this country and America. It appears that large supplies of specie had 
been imported into the United States from this country and South Ame- 
rica ; in the one instance, in payment for raw cotton, and in the other, in 

ayment for flour. ‘The present remittances would have been made from 

ngland in goods instead of money, if the late derangement of public 
credit in the United States had not occurred. 
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22 The Commercial Relations of the Country. 


Of the circumstance that has partially interrupted the tree exercise of 
manufacturing industry, we will now speak. We allude to the high 
per of wool, which had materially affected trade in the west riding of 

orkshire when we last wrote. The raw material had reached such a 
price, that manufacturers could not execute orders. Casual circum. 
stances prevented this inconvenience from coming suddenly; but since 
our last, it has been seriously felt. The general opinion now is, that the 
value of the raw material must decline, and the consequence is, that 
large holders are bringing out their stocks. This has relieved the mann. 
facturers, who are now doing business upon better terms ; and if, as it js 
asserted, the stocks of wool throughout England and the continent, are 
not so short as was anticipated, prices must permanently decline, Ip 
the meantime, speculators for the rise in the raw material are exerting 
every effort to sustain the market. , 

The indigo sale at the India House has gone off with great spirit, at 
an advance, as compared with the previous sale, of 2d. per Ib. It was a 
small declaration, under 4000 chests, and the impression amongst the 
trade is, that the general stock of this merchandize is short, and that 
cultivation of it is narrowing. Since the sale, parcels have been changing 
hands at a further advance of 2d. as compared with the sale that is just 
ended. 

It may be useful to some of our readers to know, that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer will make no alteration in the spirit duties until he re. 
ceives the report of the Excise Committee, which cannot be made in time 
for this session. 

The advices from the continent, as to the general state of trade in all 
the mercantile towns, are very satisfactory, and orders for produce and 
manufactured goods have been freely received. In Holland every branch 
of commerce is flourishing. We will give one instance in illustration of 
this assertion. A cooper in this town, who employs a great number of 
men, has been much hindered in his business by the strike amongst the 
journeymen, as it is technically termed, and applied to a gentleman 
largely connected with Holland to procure him two or three hundred 
Dutch coopers. The answer received was, that such was the activity 
of trade throughout the Dutch territory, that the writer did not believe 
ten unemployed coopers could be found in it. A few might be met with 
up the Rhine, but that was very uncertain ; “and yet,” adds the letter, 
‘‘although there is a scarcity of hands in this country, artizans are not 
acting here, as they are doing in England at this time—endeavouring to 
force their masters to give higher wages than they can afford. We have 
no combinations in Holland. Masters and workmen are contented with 
each other.” 

The continental and home demand for produce and manufactured 
goods continues very steady; but the colonial demand is languid, tor 
articles generally required among the inhabitants of British dependencies. 
Since our last, another extensive failure has taken place at Calcutta, which 
has given a fresh shock to credit in India, and consequently but few orders 
for piece goods and other merchandize, applicable for the Indian market, 
will be given. Orders for the West Indies are also limited, and the 
commercial embarrassment in the United States has crippled the means of 
Canada as to her consumption of European goods. These, however, are 
only temporary causes of a diminution of demand, and if no sudden 
political event arises involving the peace of Europe, there is every pros- 
pect of general commercial activity, although, as must always be the 
cuse, partial interruptions to it may occur. 
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Bankrupts. 23 


PRICES OF THE PUBLIC FUNDS, 
On Friday, 25th of April. 


ENGLISH STOCKS. 


Bank Stock, 214 half, 15 half.—Indian Ditto, 
0, 1.—Consols, 91 one-eighth, quarter.— Ditto 
Account, 91 one-quarter, three-eighths. — Re- 
doced, 90 one-eighth, quarter.—Ditto Three 
and a Half, 97 seven-eighths, 8.—New Three 
ad a Half Per Cents, 98 seven-eighths, 9.— 
Foor Per Cents. 102 one-eighth, three-cighths. 
-India Bonds, 29, 31.—Exchequer Bills, 49, 
0. 


FOREIGN STOCKS, 


Belgian, 99 half, 100.—Brazil, 72 three-quar- 
ters, 3 quarter.—Columbian, 26 one-quarter, 


three-quarters.— Danish, 73 three-quarters, 4 
» anna eae A 95 and quarter, half.—Ditto, 
‘woand a Half, 50 one-quarter, three-eighths, 
—Greek Anglo, 112.— Ditto Russian and French, 
100.— Mexican, 40 one-quarter, three-quarters, 
— Portuguese, 7% three-eighths, five-eighths.— 
Russian 104 half, 5.—Spanish 34 half, three- 
quarters, 
SHARES. 

Angio.Mexican, 8 half, 9.—Bolanos, 129 
half, 132 half.—Brazil, 61, 2.—C.lombian, U1, 
12.-—Delmonte, 33 half, 4 half —United Mex- 
icans, 7 three-quarters, 8 quarter,—Canada, 48, 
9. --British lron, 31, 2. 


Money Marker Rerorr.—There was a disposition in English securities during 


the early part of last month to advance, but the apprehension of capitalists as to the 
proceedings of the Trades’ Unions caused large sales, and Consols drooped for 
many days previous to the 2ist. After that day the advance recommenced, and the 
price in the annexed list is nearly one per cent. higher than the lowest point that 
the alarm we have noticed produced, Peninsular bonds have been in extensive 
demand, at improving prices, but there has been very little doing in other foreign 


stocks. 


BANKRUPTS, 


FROM MARCH 25, TO APRIL 18, 1854, INCLUSIVE. 


March 25.—J. Paul, Paternoster Row, book- 
seller —C. F. Graseman, Liverpool Street, mer- 
chavt.—R. Chambers, Chirk Bank, Shropshire, 
shopkeeper.—C. D. Metcalf, Birmingham, gro- 
cer.—T. Walley, Stafford, shoe manufacturer. 
—J. Twist, Rhyddlan, Flintshire, timber mer- 
chant.—E. Mousley, Haunton, Stafford, malster. 
~T. Morris, Derby, draper.—B. H. Bullock, 
Bath, wine merchant.—J. Bainbridge, Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire, ironmonger. 

March 28.—J. J. Davis, Newbury, aphol- 
sterer.— D. Good, Surrey Canal Basin, Camber- 
well, timber merchant.— E. A. Beecraft, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, embroiderer.—F. Goldring, 
Brighton, builder.—M. March, Sen., Gosport, 
Hampshire, wine merchant.—F. T. Jeyes, 
Wootton, near Northampton, maister,— J. 
Jones, Monythusloyne, miller. 

April 1.—C. O. Rooks, Eagle Wharf, South- 
wark, coal merchant.— B. and H. Joseph, Bris- 
tol, jewellers.—-H. Brettargh, Manchester, hat 
manufacturer.—G. Bailey, Rudge, Shropshire, 
Victualler. 

April 4.—J. and C. H. Metivier, Glouces- 
tershire, clothiers.—P. Youngman, Chatham, 
bookseller.—R. Blackburn, Basinghall Street, 
targeon.—G. Statham, Henrietta Street, Co- 
vent Garden, tailor.—J. ae tye Covent Gar- 
den Market, victualler.—S. Harris, and D. 

e, Minories, linen drapers.—J. Hickling, 

arwick, brick maker.—M. Snelson, Notting- 

hamshire, lace manufactorer.—G. Wragg, Shef- 

field, table-knife mannfacturer.—D. Steber, 

Dover, watcumaker.—J. Glover, Wigan, Lan- 

— draper.—J. Doughty, Bristol, tavern 
r. 


at 
April 8.—J. Briggs, Lawrence Lane, Nor- 


wich, silk warehouseman, and Victoria Bazaar, 
High Holborn, dealer in French goods.—W. 
Boys, Eastbourne, wine merchant.—G. W. 
Rhors and F. W. Jacob, Mark Lane, Corn 
factors.—D. Morphew, Dover, chemist.—R. 
Gooch, Birmingham, grocer.—J, A. Richard- 
son, Cannon Row, Westminster.—R. Moflit, 
Horselydown Lane and Shad Thames, Horse- 
lydown, mealman.—I. Smart, Brydges Street, 
shell fishmonger.—E. Sharpe, Lincoln, mer- 
chant.--T. Padley, Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, 
victualler.— D. Pincas, Devonport, silversimith. 
—W. Battie, Shetheld, silver plater. 

April 11.—W. Hardcastle, late of Beaufort 
Place, Chelsea, ironmonger.—T. Askey, Lea- 
denhall Street, jeweller. —T. C. Davies, 
Wrexham, grocer.--T. Barnett, Barford, War- 
wickshire, butcher.—W. Philpott, late of Pen- 
main, Monmouthshire, coal merchant.—T. Har- 
ding, Worcester, glove manufacturer. — D. 
Hadden, Liverpool, iron manufacturer, 

April 15. -R. Merry, Norwich, corn mer- 
chant.—S. Huckerby, Sealford, fell-monger.— 
W. Cooke, Hereford, coal merchant.--P. Bre- 
therton, Liverpool, stage-coach proprietor. 

April 18.—D. Shepherd, Hereford Place, 
Commercial Road, Haberdasher.—J. Nation, 
Birmingham, torner.—W. A. Jarrin, Quadrant, 
Regent Street, confectioner.—H. Binstead, 
Southampton Buildings, Holborn, dealer in 
cigars.—J. Hunter, Cheapside, choemaker.— M, 
Wertheim, Friday Street, foreign warehouse. 
man.—W. Battle, Sheflield, silver plater.—J. 
Tregoning, Manchester, merchant.—S. West, 
Swathling, Southampton, fell - monger. — A, 
West, Wilton, Wiltshire, fell-monger. 
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New Patents. 


MONTHLY METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Kept at Edmonton. Latitude 51° 37’ 32” N. Longitade 3’ 51” West of Greenwich, 


The warmth of the day is observed by means of a Thermometer exposed to the North in the 
shade, standing about four feet above the surface of the groand. The extreme cold of the night ix 
ascertained by a horizontal self-registering Thermometer in a similar situation. The daily rapes 
of the Barometer is known from observations made at intervals of four aours each, from eigtt a 
the morning till the same time in the evening. The weather and the direction of the wind ae the 
result of the most frequent observations. The rain is measured every morning at eight o'clock, 


Rance Range 





Prevailing Rain FP , 
1831. of of W he in | Prevailing Weather. 
Ther.| Barom. inds. Inches! 
a 
March 
23 37-51 20,90-29,70 W. b. S. 075 General cloud. 
24 39-49 20,68.29,73 N.W. General cloud, rain at times. 
25 31-44 20,79 29,85 N. b. W. ,025 Cloudy, a few flakes of snow in the afternoon. 
26 24-45 29,09-29,90 N.W. Generally clear. 
27 33-57 20,80.29,71 S.W. 025 Clondy, rain at times. 
| 28 38.49 (29,63-29,58 s.W. 025 Cloudy, rain at times. 
20 39-53 29,56.29,66 sS.W. 05 Clear. 
| 30 31-49 '20,74-290,56) S.W.&S. Clear. 
31 30-48 |29,93-29,09 S.W. Clear. 
April 
33-49 29,98-29,.91 Ss Clear, except the morning. 


40.53 |30,01-30,09 
45-55 |30,17-30,24 


1 
2 075 Raining generally daring the day. 
3 
4 40-55 3044-3046 
5 
6 
7 


| ,4 Clondy. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 
Generally clear. 
General cloud. 


Samm SS yer’ 
+ aa oS 
° 


33-57 |30,40-30,35 
30-58 30,20.30,17 
26-57 |30,23-30,24 
8 34-51 30,16-30,11 


“=. 
. 


ZAZZLZLLZFLLS, 


9 37-54 30,10-30,18 K. General cloud. 

10 27-47 30,24-30,21 BE. Cloudy, a few fakes of snow at times. 

ll 26-47 30,14-30,02 .E. Generally clear. 

12 30-44 (20,93-29,88 N Freq. showers of hail, one at 3 p.m. with thander 


13 33-47 (20,90-29,99 


: 05 Cloudy, except the evening. 
14 24-51 |40,07-30,19 


Generally clear. 


PLZ 
oho 








15 27-53 |30,27-30 33 BE. Generally clear. 

16 29-55 /30,37-30,39 Se Generally clear. 

17 33-57 30,40-30,44 N.E. Generally clear. 
18 35-59 |30,40-30,37 N.W. Clondy, except the evening. 
19 39-51 |30,34-30,20) N.W. Generally clear. 
20 31-55 |30,23-30,18 N. f enerally clear. 
21 34.58 |30,14-30,11 N.E. Generally clear, except the morning. 
22 39-60 |30,09-30,08 N.E. Generally clear. 

Edmonton. CHarnztes Henry Avdams. 


NEW PATENTS. 


J. Ramsey, of Caroline Place, Mecklenburgh Square, Middlesex, Esq. for certain 
improvements in apparatus for turning over the leaves of music and other books. 
February 26th, 6 months. 

V. Nolte, of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, in the City of London, Esq. for an im- 
proved hydraulic power engine. February 27th, 6 months. 


J. Smith, of Deanstown Works, in the Parish of Kilmadock, Perth, Cotton Spin- 
ner, for certain improvements in machinery for carding cotton, flax, wool, silk, and 
other fibrous materials. February 27th, 6 months. 

J. D. Harding, of Gordon Square, Middlesex, Artist, for certain improvements on 
pencil, pen, and chalk cases or holders. February 27th, 6 months. i" 

J. Whitehorn, of Manchester, in the County Palatine of Lancaster, Machinest, 
for certain improvements in machinery or apparatus for cutting screws. February 
27th, 6 months. 

R. H. Goddard, of Woolwich, Kent, Gentleman, for certain improvements 1n the 
construction of weighing-machines, and in the mode, manner, or method of 
taining, registering, and indicating the number of operations or quantity of wor 
performed by weighing, measuring, or numbering apparatus or machines. February 


27th, 6 months. 
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T. J. Fuller, of the Commercial Road, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for an im- 
provement or improvements in machinery or apparatus for making or manufacturing 
of nails. February 27th, 6 months. 

W.A Archbald, a Lieutenant in his Majesty's Navy, at present residing at the 
Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, Middlesex, for a certain improvement in the mak- 
ing of sugars. February 27th, 6 months. 

H. Pinkus, late of Pennsylvania, in the United States of America, now of North 
Crescent, Bedford Square, Gentleman, for an improved method of, or apparatus for, 
communicating and transmitting or extending motive power, by means whereof car- 
riages Or waggons may be propelled on railways or common roads, and vessels may 
be propelled on canals. March Ist, 6 months. 

T. J. Fuller, of the Commercial Road, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for an improve- 
ment in the shape or form of nails, spikes, and bolts. March 6th, 6 months. 

W. Morgan, of the Kent Road, Surrey, Esq., for improvements in certain kinds 
of steam engines. March 13th, 6 months. 

J, A. Manton, late of Calcutta, in the East Indies, but now residing with his 
Brother at the Small Gun Office, in the Tower of London, Gun Maker, for certain 
improvements In firearms. March 15th, 6 months. 

J, 1. Hawkins, of Pancras Vale, Middlesex, Civil Engineer, for certain improved 
instruments for facilitating the cure of disease by administering galvanic influence 
into the human body. Communicated by a foreigner residing abroad. March 15th, 
6 months. 

J.J. Cordes, of Idol Lane, in the City of London, Merchant, for a certain im- 
provement or improvements in machinery for making rivets and screw blanks or 
bolts. Communicated by a foreigner deceased. March 18th, 6 months. 

J.J. Cordes, of Idol Lane, in the City of London, Merchant, for a certain im- 
provement or improvements in machinery for making nails. Communicated by a 
foreigner deceased, March 18th, 6 months. 

S. Slocum, of the New Road, St. Pancras, Middlesex, Engineer, for a certain 
improvement or improvements in machinery for making nails, March 18th, 6 
months. 

S. Slocum, of the New Road, St. Pancras, Middlesex, Engineer, for improvements 
in machinery for making pins. March 18th, 6 months. 

J. Paterson Reid, of the City of Glasgow, Merchant, and T. Johnson, of the 
same place, Mechanic, for certain improvements applicable to certain looms for 
weaving different sorts of cloth. March 20th, 6 months. 

H. Crane, of Wolverhampton, Stafford, and J. Young, of the same place, Patent 
Lock Manufacturer, for certain improvements in the making or manufacturing and 
forming of iron for hoops of casks, and other purposes. March 20th, 6 months. 

T. Baker, of No. 19, Upper Stamford Street, Surrey, Gentleman, for certain im- 
provements in the construction or mechanism of chronometers, watches, and clocks ; 
and which may also be applicable to other mechanical purposes. Communicated by 
a foreigner residing abroad. March 20th, 6 months. 


HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
POLITICAL JOURNAL.—May 1, 1854. 


House or Loros, March 17.—The North American Postage Bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

March 18.—Lord Durham named the 24th of April for the second reading of the 
Warwick Disfranchisement Bill.—The Judgments’ Bill was read a second time. 

March 20.—On the motion of the Duke of Richmond, a select committee was 
‘pointed to inquire into the expediency of substituting declarations in lieu of 
oaths, in certain cases.—Lord Warnclitie gave notice that, alter the recess, he would 
bring forward a motion respecting secondary punishments. 

March 21.—Earl Grey presented a petition from the University of Cambridge in 
favour of the claims of Dissenters, and especially of their claim to be admitted to 
take degrees without the imposition of any oath inconsistent with their peculiar 
tenets, which produced much discussion—The petition was laid upon the table. 

March 24 —Several petitions were presented, some in favour of dissenters, 
some for the protection of the established church, and some for the better 
observance of the sabbath.—The Marquis of Lansdowne laid on the table an order in 
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council for carrying into effect in the island of Jamaica the provisions of the act o; 
last session for the abolition of colonial slavery —The Earl of Rosebery presented 
two bills for the purpose of altering the law of entail in Scotland.—The bills were 
read a first time, and the noble earl gave notice that, after the second reading, }\ 
would move that they be referred to a select committee, 

March 25.—The quatification indemnity bill, the pensions’ duties’ bill, and the 
consolidated fund bill were read a third time and passed.—The Stafford disfranchise. 
ment bill was brought up from the Commons, and, on the motion of Lord Ellen. 
borough, read a first time,—-On the motion of the same noble lord, it was ordered 
that a message be sent to the commons, requesting a copy of the report and minutes 
of evidence on which the bill is founded. 

March 26.—Several petitions were presented, and among them one from dissenters 
of the city of Edinburgh and the town of Leith, by the Lord Chancellor, which prayed 
that an end might be put to all taxation for the support of the established chirch, 
both in England and Scotland; and that the property and revenues of the estab. 
lished church, in both parts of the United Kingdom, might be devoted to civil and 
religious uses, having, at the same time, due regard to the present incumbents,— 
The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a measure to remove the chief inconveniences 
which at present attend the administration of justice in the metropolis.—Its prin. 
cipal provisions were—the increase of the Old Bailey sessions from eight to twelve 
annually, and the extension of the jurisdiction of the Old Bailey all over Middlesex, 
over a part of Surrey and Kent, and over a small portion of Essex ; thus vesting the 
administration of the law in the king’s justices, instead of in mere justices of the 
peace, and getting rid of a number of very ill-constituted tribunals for the trial of 
criminal offences, especially that most unsatisfactory one at the sessions-house on 
Clerkenwell Green, composed of Middlesex magistrates.—The bill was read a first 
time, and ordered to be printed.—The House then adjourned to the 14th of April, 

April 14,—Nothing of importance. 

April 15.——Nothing of interest. 

April 16.—The Lord Chancellor moved for certain returns connected with the 
progress of education ; a subject of considerable interest to the morals of the people. 
The learned lord concluded by moving for “ a return of the charities in the following 
counties,” with the list of which he should not trouble their lordsbips. 

April 17.—The Earl of Warwick presented a petition from the master hatters of 
London, for the suppression of trades’ unions. 

April 18.—-Nothbing of consequence. 


House or Commons, March 11.—Dr. Lushington, and other members, presented 
several petitions from Dissenters, when a good deal of discussion arose upon the 
question of separating the Church from the State.—Sir A. Agnew moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to promote the better observance of the Lord's Day.—Mr. J. b. 
Chichester, in seconding the motion, said he could not support the Bill if its provi- 
sions were at all similar to those of the Bill introduced last year.—Leave was given 
to bring in the Bill.—Sir A. Agnew then obtained leave to bring in a Bill to explain 
and amend certain acts relative to the observance of the Lord’s Day in Scotland. 
The same hon. member then moved for leave to bring in a Bill to enable local autho- 
rities to change Saturday and Monduy fairs and markets to other days.—After 
conversation of some length, the proposition was negatived on a division of 157 to 
182. —On the motion of Mr. S. Rice, it was ordered that the House should be called 
over on the 15th of April, the day fixed for the discussion of the question of the 
Repeal of the Union.—On the motion of Sir R. Ferguson, the Warwick Borough 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

March 12.—Mr. Bernal moved the second reading of the Hertford Borough Bill, 
after some detailed observations as to the character of the present constituency, the 
nature of the evidence, and the description of the remedy proposed. It appeared 
that 279 out of 313 old householders, together with 71 out of 264 admitted under 
the Reform Bill, and 63 in 124 freemen, received money tickets at the last election ; 
besides a distribution of flour, tea, and other articles, which were proved to have 
been administered, from corrupt motives, to a very great extent. The result of the 


plan would be to add 600 or 700 voters to the present constituency of the borough. 


—After an extended discussion the Bill was read a second time, and the issue o! 
the writ was further suspended. 

March 13.—Numerous petitions were presented from Dissenters, praying for re- 
lief from the grievances to which they were subjected.—Mr. Clay presented a pet 
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ct of tion from St. George's in the East, agreed to at a public meeting, complaining that 
nied the Metropolitan Police Establishment was at variance with the principles of the 
Were British Constitution, and praying the House to place that force under the controul ’ 
g, he of the local magistrates.—In answer to a question from Mr. Wilks, Lord Althorp | 
stated, that government were decidedly favourable to the principle of a general ) 
d the registry of births, marriages, and deaths, and consequently to the principle of the | 
lise. Bill which Mr. Brougham proposes to introduce. Until, however, the details of 
llen- that measure were before the House, it was impossible for him to say whether the 
lered ; government would support it.—Mr. Brougham obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
hutes to establish a general county registration of deeds in England and Wales.— : 
Mr. Rippon brought forward his motion, ‘‘ For leave to bring in a Bill to relieve ' 
Oters the Archbishops and Bishops of the Established Church from the exercise of their | 
rayed @ legislative and judicial functions in the House of Peers.’ The hon. member 
urch, quoted the opinion of Lord Bacon against the unaltered constitution of the ie 
'stab- church, which remains fixed, while other institutions are undergoing reformation ra 
| and and improvement, adapting them to the change of circumstance and the genius of vi 
its.— the time; and contended, that the opinion, pronounced two hundred years ago, i? 
ences was now even more applicable than at the time when it was delivered. He there- 
prin. fore called upon that House to decide, whether it was meet and useful that the heads 
welve of a christian church, whose profession was humility, and a renouncement of the 
esex, =f pomps and vanities of this wicked world, should be agents in political affairs, and ) 
ig the clothed with temporal splendour. Pluralities, non-residence, and unequal distribu- ' 
ot the tion of wealth, were the crying evils of the present system : pluralities were created 
ial of by placing political power in the hands of spiritual teachers; non-residence by : 
oe 08 . causing the absence of the overseer from his diocese to attend his duties in Parlia- 
airst 86 ment ; and an excuse was afforded for the unequal apportionment of wealth by the 
ori, ever-ready plea of extraordinary expenses, created by this political abduction. The 
bishops were brought to mix in the amusements of the metropolis—to mingle in the | 
plots and jobs of government intrigue —termpted to gratify pride, avarice, luxury, and 4 
h the indolence—wealth and splendour were showered upon them, in forgetfulness that tt 
eople. fi they were but men. The tendency of all church establishments connected with the 
Owing * state had been, and must be, to oppose political improvements. The church, as a ’ 
.&§ spiritual community, had no concern with secular government; the church had pro- . 
ers ol operty, and that being a temporality, should be represented in Parliament, but not 
S by bishops or christian officers, for these were servants of that Lord and master, . 
a whose kingdom was not of this world.—Mr. Gillon seconded the motion. He 
a would remove those right rev. prelates from a scene so unbefitting their presence— 
sented a from the frivolities of a court and the temptations of a capital, and would enable 
m_ the E them, by devoting themselves to the duties of their sacred calling, by the preaching bai 
leave and the practice of christian charity, to make themselves truly respected and _be- .F| 
J.B. Ee loved.—Lord Althorp said, that if he thought any hon. member felt inclined to , 
por 6 agree in the motion, he should feel it his duty to discuss the question ; but as he bh 
| = Be did not expect that that would be the case, he hoped that the House would excuse * 
“poe 6m him from entering into it-—Mr. Shiel remarked that ministers had changed their 
s 4 
and.- opinion on this subject since no very remote period. Did not hon. members recollect i 
autho- |] the menace uttered against the bishops in another place, when they were significantly 
After « ¢§ warned to “ set their houses in order t’—The House divided, when there appeared 
lof to gl for the motion, 58 ; against it, 125; majority against the motion, 67.—Mr. Ald, 
called Wood obtained leave to bring in ‘‘ A Bill to regulate the plying, driving, standing, 
of the 4 places of arrival and departure of stage-coaches, omnibuses, cabriolets, and other 
orough = hackney carriages, and also the passing and repassing of other carriages used for the 
h Bil | enveyance of goods within the city of London, and within twelve miles of the , 
yh DIN, General Post-office."—Mr. Ewart obtained leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the \ 
SY, a disposal of the bodies of criminals sentenced to be executed for murder throughout : 
peare ‘ the United Kingdom. 
under 5 March 14,.—Mr. Brougham brought in the Bill for a general Registry of Deeds 
<> FF in England and Wales.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave notice that he would : 
o have § move the adjournment for the holidays from the 26th instant to the 14th of April ; : 
of the 5 upon which Mr. S. Rice moved to discharge the order for the call of the House on 
rough. : the 15th, and moved that the House be called over on the 22nd,.—The House then , 
issue of went into Committee on the Exchequer Receipt Bill, in which Sir J. Graham pro- | 
ceeded to describe the changes which the measure would effect. These were the 
for re- abolition of certain officers, viz. the Auditor of the Exchequer, the two Tellers, the : 
a peur Clerk of the Pells, &c. It also appointed a new board, and provided for the pay- i 
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ment of the public money, in the first instance, into the Bank. From the report of 
the commission upon which this measure was founded, it appeared that the Comp- 
troller was to exercise a general superintendence, and the Deputy would have ah 
his work to do. Thus the Deputy was to exercise the constitutional check, which 
was, in reality, the only valuable part of the office. The contemplated reduction by 
this Bill was 41,000/. to 11,000/. Mr. Hume approved the plan, but protested 
against pluralities of office.—Motion agreed to.—Major Fancourt then brought 
forward his motion for a clause in the Mutiny Bill to abolish the punishment of 
flogging in the army.—After an animated debate the house divided. For the amend- 
ment, 94; against it, 227; majority against it, 133.—In a Committee of Supply, 
Lord Althorp moved that a sum not exceeding 7,000,0001. be granted from the Con- 
solidated Fund, towards making good the supply granted to his Majesty for the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year.—Agreed to. 

March 17.—Mr. Abercromby presented the Edinburgh petition (signed by nearly 
13,000 persons) for the removal of grievances affecting the Dissenters, and praying 
for the separation of the church from the state-—On the motion for going into a 
Committee of Supply, Mr. Cobbett brought forward his resolution as an amendment, 
** That it is expedient, after the 5th of October next, all the duty on malt should 
cease and determine.”—After much discussion the House divided. For the original 
question, 142 ; for Mr. Cobbett’s amendment, 59; majority for the Speaker’s leaving 
the chair, 83.—The House resolved itself into Committee, when, on the motion of 
Sir R. Peel, a grant of 17,0171. to the British Museum was agreed to.—Mr. C, 
Ferguson moved (Lord Althorp having previously signified the assent of the crown) 
that a grant of 5000/. be made to Captain John Koss for bis public services.—<After 
some discussion, Mr. C. Ferguson stated his resolution to move for a Select Com- 
mittee, in conformity with the opinion of the House.—In the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the annual duties on offices and pensions were voted, on the motion of 
Mr. S. Rice —The Bribery Law Amendment Bill was read a second time, and re- 
ferred to a Select Committee. 

March 18,—Mr. Harvey's motion for an address to the crown for a revision of 
the pension list, was fixed for the 5th of May.—Mr. Divett (after presenting two 
petitions against church rates) moved, pursuant to notice, a resolution—** That it is 
the opinion of the Hcuse that it is just and expedient to take effectual measures for 
the abolition of all compulsory payments of church rates.”—The motion was with- 
drawn; the hon. mover consenting to leave the subject in the hands of Lord Al- 
thorp, who, some weeks since, gave notice of a motion for the 17th of April, which 
stands in the order-book thus :-—* To call the attention of the House to the subject 
of church rates in England.’’—Col, Evans obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the 
better government of parishes in England and Wales.—Sir R. Inglis moved for the 
appointment of a Select Committee, “lo inquire into the origin and present state 
of a lottery, purporting to be carried on under authority of Parliament, entitled 
‘ The Glasgow Lottery,’ and into any other lotteries, foreign or otherwise, of which, 
since the legal discontinuance of state lotteries, schemes, tickets, or shares, have 
been circulated in the United Kingdom.”’—After some discussion, the Committee 
was appointed.—The Solicitor-General moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the present state of the Law of Libel and Slander, and to report their opinion 
to the Hlouse.—The Committee was appointed. 

March 19.—Mr, O'Connell postponed the second reading of his Bill for securing 
the Liberty of the Press, to April 17.—The Liverpool Disfranchisement of Freemen 
Bill passed.—Mr, Tooke obtained leave to bring in a Bill “ for the better regulation 
of the Chimney-Sweepers and their Apprentices, and for preventing the employ- 
ment of children under the age of fourteen in climbing chimney flues.” 

March ¥0,—Mr, H. Handley moved the second reading of the Islington Cattle 
Market Bill.—Read a second time, and ordered to be committed. 

March 21.—Mr, Maberly brought forward the Ordnance Estimates in a Com- 
mittee of Supply. The saving on this year's estimates was 80,0001. It would 
appear to be 295,000/,; but that was occasioned by the transfer of certain charges 
to the army estimates. The actual saving, however, on these estimates since the 
present ministers had been in office was 335,000l. He concluded with moving for 4 
grant of 70,5621. to defray the salaries of the Master-General of the Ordnance and 
the establishment in Pall-mall. 

Mr. S. Rice presented a petition from sixty-three resident members of the 
university of Cambridge, in favour of admitting all dissenters to be eligible 
to gain the honours of that university; it prayed the abrogation, by legislative 
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t of enactment, of every religious test exacted from members of the university, and | 
np- that degrees might be obtained by all classes of his majesty’s subjects, with- : 
al out any distinction whatever being made upon the ground of the religious opinions t 
hich @ entertained by them.—Captain Gronow brought in a bill for erecting an iron bridge 1h 
‘he ‘ from the Horseferry, Westminster, to Church-street, Lambeth.—On the presenta- hit! 
ted tion of the report of the committee of supply on the ordnance estimates, Major Beau- | 
wht clerk objected to the grant for Nova Scotia, Mauritius, and North America, and [hs 
of moved their omission.—Mr. Hutt seconded this proposition.—The house divided on 
nd. the whole reduction proposed—26,000/, The numbers were—for the amendment, ; 
nly, | ¢2 ; ag it, 76. Majority against it, 54.—The report was then brought up, and } 
On- to. f 
ser- March 25.—Sir C, Burrell obtained leave to bring in a bill to explain and amend 
an act, 2 and 3 William 1V, for the better employment of labourers in agricultural 
arly parishes.—Sir J. Tyrell inquired of Lord Palmerston what had been done in the a a 
ring ease of four fishing-smacks that had been seized by the French, as long ago as July aa 
oa last; and the nvble lord replied, that communications on the subject were still in , 
ent, progress, and he could not therefore at present epter into any explanation of the } , 
nuld matter ; but he trusted that the affair would be settled satisfactorily, and that before 
inal long arrangements would be made between the British and French governments which 
ring would effectually prevent the recurrence of such cases. : 
n of March 26.—Mr. Ramsbottom and Sir J. Pechell presented petitions from Windsor 
, 6. against the proposed line of the Great Western railway, and praying that the line may | 
wn) be so altered as to pass through that borough.—ILhe petitions were referred to the { 
fter committee on the bill.—Sir J. Graham gave notice that, on the 17th of May, the 
om- % Chancellor of the Exchequer would apply for leave to bring in a bill “‘ to amend the 
ays ; r-laws.”— Mr. Rotch moved the second reading of the felons’ property bill, when XM 
n of ; omtened into details in illustration and support of the measure.—After some fur- ; 
| re- & ther conversation, the bill was read a second time; to be committed on the 16th a he, 
 April—Mr. Ewart moved for leave to bring in a bill for abolishing the punishment ] 
n of of death for stealing letters, returning from transportation, and in certain cases of aay 
two @soburglary.—After some discussion, leave was given to bring in the bill.—The house iat 
it is “9 adjourned till Monday, the 14th of April. : 
| for 4 April 14.—The house having gone into a committee of supply, Mr. S. Rice brought ) 
rith- “4 forward the miscellaneous estimates ; and, in introducing them to the notice of the it 
Al. * committee, he observed that, comparing the estimates of this year with the estimates oie 
hich “9 =ofiast year, the saving effected in the charges which they include was 234,0001, ; ra ; 
yject . comparing them with the estimates of 1832, the saving was 726,0001.; and compar- t Gi 
the ing them with the estimates of 1831, the saving was 1,522,000/.—-22,5001. was then eal 
r the i voted for allowances and expenses of the barristers employed in revising lists of ( 
state “3 svoters under the reform act.—11,5501. was voted for the purchase of two pictures, ‘ae 
itled “9 = sbyCorreggio, for the national gallery.—13,000/, was voted for the expense of erecting ‘a 
rich, “9s anational gallery.—Considerable discussion occurred on the grant of 95,4861, to de- ai 
have “9 = fray the salaries of consuls abroad, and their contingent expenses.—The vote was a” 
ittee “@ agreed to.— 20,0001. to enable his majesty to issue money for the erection of school- we 
juire A houses, in aid of private subscriptions, for the education of the poorer classes.—The 


nion “9 vote was agreed to. 
“ April 15.—-In answer to a question from Mr. Harvey, (whether the Dorchester 


ring J wionists had left the country,) Lord Howick replied, that the ship had gone round at 
men “4 = from Portsmouth to Plymouth, and he had every reason to believe that it had sailed 
ition 4 from the latter place—Mr. Roebuck, in moving “that a select committee be ap- 
dloy- % pointed to inquire into the political condition of the Canadas,” made a long speech, 
: setting forth the grievances under which the Canadians laboured through misgovern- 4 
attle i ment at home and abroad.—Mr. Hume seconded the motion.—Mr. Stanley defended (' 
4 the conduct of his majesty’s government, and the language of his own dispatches, as 
‘om- # called for by the occasion. —Mr. Roebuck withdrew his motion.—The house resolved 
ould "| = into committee, and Lord Althorp brought forward his proposition on the subject of | 
ges 4 sitithes. He began by stating, that whatever question there might be about the ab- 
the E stract right to tithes, it was clear that that right did not exist in the landlords of the Pe 
for a 4 country. There might very justly be differences of opinion as to the distribution of 
and | those revenues. The legislature was bound to provide an equivalent to the church 7 
| : for tithes—not to the extent of the legal rights of the clergy, but of the customary i 
the x payments made to them. He proposed that tithes should bear a certain proportion Pa: 
rible to the rent of the land, and that they should be paid by the owners and not the occu- “ae 
ative piers. He intended to propose, that valuers should be appointed in each county to : 
i 
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ascertain the value as well of arable as of grass land in the different parishes, }, 
would be their duty to ascertain the payments made during the last five years oy 
account of tithes, This account would be laid before the court of quarter sessions, 
and an average proportion would be struck, which would be the tithe-rate for tha: 
county or district, so that in each parish the tithe would beara proportion to that of 
the whole county. It was necessary that hops should be looked upon as arable 
land, and that they should pay 10s. an acre in addition to the tithe. Wherever q 
modus existed it was to be considered as not existing, as it would be deducted from 
the valuation of the tithe. He should further propose an easy mode for the redemp- 
tion of tithes. He would give to the tithe-payer a right to call upon the tithe. 
receiver to take a number of years’ valuation of his tithe as a commutation for the 
whole. He took twenty-five years’ purchase, as it would enable the tithe-receiver to 
receive just the same amount that he did at present, as the money could be invested 
in the four per cents., and for this purpose could be paid to clerical commissioners 
—the bishop in each diocese forming the commission. If the tithe-payer were un- 
able to raise the redemption money, he should be enabled to raise ic by a mortgage 
on the land at four per cent. payable in a corn rent, and only redeemable at the option 
of the borrower. The noble lord concluded by moving—* That all tithes in Eng. 
land and Wales do cease and determine from — That in future, all land liable to 
tithe shall pay an average rate in proportion to its value in the different counties, 
That all land liable to tithe may have such tithe redeemed by the payment of ¥5 
years’ purchase.”——After some discussion, Lord Althorp proposed an amended reso- 
lution to the effect—“ That it is expedient to effect the commutation of tithes, and 
to abolish the payment of tithes in kind, throughout England and Wales, and in lieu 
thereof, to substitute another payment to be made to the parties entitled to tithes ; 
and that power of redemption should be granted to the payers of tithes at a certain 
number of years’ purchase.”—After an extended conversation, the resolution was 
agreed to, and the house resumed. 

April 16.—Mr. Hutt presented a petition, signed by upwards of 7,000 members 
of the consolidated trades’ union of Kingston-upon-Hull, imploring government to 
remit the punishment inflicted upon the six Dorchester labourers. This led to an 
extended conversation, in the course of which the severity of the punishment was 
very generally condemned. ! 

April 17.—Mr. Stanley presented a message from his Majesty, suggesting that 
the members of the Order of the Bath should be relieved from the payment of fees ; 
and requesting the house to take measures to enable his Majesty to award com- 
pensation to those persons to whom the fees were now paid. — Lord Althorp 
moved for leave to bring in a, bill to amend the laws relating to the poor. 
He proposed that we should introduce an improved system gradually into dif- 
ferent parishes, ascertaining its effects as we went along. About 100 parishes had 
already either entirely or partially introduced an improved system with decided suc- 
cess—some of them in districts that had previously been entirely pauperized. He 
admitted that the course which he was about to recommend was anomalous—that it 
went to vest extensive power in the commission which he proposed to appoint ; but 
it was impossible for the present system to be allowed to go on, and a discretionary 
power must be vested in some quarter. If they vested that discretion in the local 
authorities, or the magistracy, deprived as they would be of those sources of general 
information open to a board of commissioners, and biassed as they must be by local 
feelings, it was plain that such a quarter would not be the fittest one. He should 
therefore propose that his Majesty be authorized to appoint a central board for that 
purpose. There was one part of the administration which, however difficult to 
effect, yet was essentially necessary, but with regard to which no discretionary 
power ought to be extended, and that was, to fix a day (and that day he should pro- 
pose to be in one of the summer months of the next year, when the agricultural 
labourers would of course be in full employment) when the allowance system should 
entirely and altogether cease. At first sight the proposition might appear to press 
hardly on the poor, but it was well to bear in mind that at present the farmer gained 
an advantage which he ought not—namely, that of receiving parochial assistance for 
the payment of those whom he employed, Some might think that the labourer — 
ing a parochial payment (according to the number of his family) in addition to ry 
wages, would be unable to maintain his family when that payment was discontinued; 
but he was confident, that as the labourer regarded the parochial assistance we 
added to the wages he received as making the total wages to which he was entitle 
tor his labour, a very short time would elapse before wages would rise to an equl- 
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yalent amount, and the situation of the labourer be infinitely preferable to that in 
which he at present stood. The allowance system was the foundation of almost all 
the other evils which now prevailed. An immense advantage would be obtained by 
the establishment of an uniform system throughout the country. He therefore pro- 
, that the commissioners should have power to make general rules as to the 
mode of relief and the regulation of workhouses. These were great discretionary 
wers, but he should propose as a check against abuse, that any regulation so pro- 
by the commissioners should be submitted to the Secretary of State, and re- 
main forty days before brought into action; and during that period it should be com- 
ent for an order in council to prevent it from being carried into effect. The cen- 
tral commissioners would also have power to form unions of parishes in order to 
make larger districts, to arrange classifications of poor in the same or different work- 
houses, and also have a general power of controul in such unions as might be esta- 
blished without their consent, and to dissolve unions which might now exist, Each 
ish in the proposed unions must maintain its own poor, or contribute to the ge- 
neral fund the proportion of expense which it had heretofore borne itself. He did 
not mean that it was not intended to empower individual parishes, if they so thought 
fit, that was to say, if the vestries in each parish should agree to make a different 
arrangement; but it was desirable that parishes should have power to unite for the 
ses of parochial settlements, and for the poor-rates altogether. The central 
od weed also have authority to suggest to parishes or unions the propriety of 
building new workhouses, or of making additions to those already erected, He 
should propose that the owners as well as occupiers of land should have votes in the 
parochial vestry, with respect to raising permanent sums of money, for facilitating 
emigration, building workhouses, or other similar purposes. This was only equit- 
able, because a temporary occupier might have very little interest in such permanent 
expenditure. He should propose that justices should not in future have the power 
of ordering parochial relief to persons in their own houses. There remained two 
subjects to which he wished to call attention. The first was the existing law of 
settlement. The present law was most complicated, involving great litigation, and 
consequent expense. A still worse effect arose from its interference with the free 
circulation of labour. ‘The worst portion of the law was that which gave a settle- 
ment by hiring and servitude, but he was convinced that every mode of acquiring 
settlement ought to be abolished, except those acquired by birth or marriage. 
Every person should follow the settlement of his parents till he was sixteen 
years of age, and then he should have recourse to his own, which would be the 
place of his birth. The other alteration he proposed was with respect to the 
present law of removal and the appeal therefrom. He would provide that no 
order of removal should take effect until a copy of that order, and of the ex- 
amination which had led to it, should have been served upon the authori- 
ties of the parish to which the removal was contemplated; and that every 
notice of appeal should set forth the precise grounds upon which it was to 
be sustained, and that on the trial of each appeal, before the quarter sessions, no- 
thing should be discussed, and no points raised beyond those stated in the notice so 
given. The present law relating to bastardy was a direct encouragement to vice 
and immorality, and the effect of imprisoning the reputed fathers was to demoralize 
and corrupt them. If a woman chose to swear an illegitimate child, the party whom 
she charged as the father was ipse facto liable to be committed to prison until he 
could find security for the support of the child. It was almost impossible for an 
agricultural labourer to find such security, and the effect was, the committal of the 
individual to prison for five or six months, there to be associated with the very 
worst of characters. He would take away such power of imprisonment, and make 
the mother liable for the support of her child, in the manner and mode of a pauper 
widow. He was aware that the proposition he had submitted would be opposed b 
the pretended friends of the labouring poor; but he would fearlessly assert that it 
was designed principally for the benefit of that portion of the population. He con- 
fidently anticipated that it would restore the British labourer to the independence 
for which he was once proverbial, and would raise him from the condition of a 
pauperized slave. The labourer should be remunerated for his industry, and not ac- 
cording to the number of his children. At present no difference existed between the 
good and the bad, both were in the same situation as to remuneration. Poverty 
ought not to be visited as a crime, but it was impossible to prevent it as a misfor- 
tune.—Sir G. Strickland, Col. Torrens, Mr. E. L. Bulwer, Mr. Hume, Mr. Hardy, 
Col. Wood, Mr. Ward, Sir T. Fremantle, Mr. Slaney, and others, generally ex- 
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pressed their approbation of the measure.—Lord Althorp expressed his satisfaction 
at the general concurrence it had met with, and leave was given co bring in the jl}. 
—Col. Williams moved an address, requesting his Majesty “ to signify his plea. 
sure to the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, that their bodies may no longer 
act under the edicts or letters of James the First, 1616, which required subscrijtion to 
certain articles of faith.’”’—Mr. G, Wood proposed an amendment for leave to bring 
a Bill to grant to his Majesty's subjects generally the right of admission to tho 
English universities, and of equal eligibility to degrees therein, notwithstanding 
their diversities of religious opinion, degrees in divinity alone excepted. A long 
discussion followed, which terminated in a division ; when the amendment Was 
carried by a majority of 185 to 44.—Lord Althorp brought in his bill for the com. 
mutation of tithes in England and Wales; to be read a second time on Monday 
three weeks. 

April 18.—Mr. Secretary Stanley, in committee, submitted a motion on the sub- 
ject of the royal message, respecting the order of the knights of the Bath. He 
thought that there should be some enactment to prevent a great increase of this 
order, so that it might not appear less entitled to respect; he would also move, that 
it be referred to the lord commissioners of the Treasury to inquire what officers 
of the order are’ entitled to claim compensation for fees incident to new appoint- 
ments, the amount of such fees, and the right in which they are demanded.— 
Sir E, Codrington held in his hand a bill sent to bim when he was invested with a 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath, (amounting to between 300/. and 400/,) 
which he candidly confessed shocked him when he saw it. He, however, imme- 
diately determined not to pay it, and had told the first Lord of the Admiralty that 
rather than pay for the honour he would decline it.—Mr. S. Rice, in a committee of 
supply, moved the remainder of the miscellaneous estimates, which called forth de- 
sultory conversation ; and the following grants were made :—1940l. to defray the 
expenses of the civil establishment of the Bahama Islands.— 42991. for the civil es- 
tablishment of the island of Bermuda.—12,861/, 13s. 6d. forthe civil establishments 
of the settlement on the western coast of Africa.—®5,806l. for the establishments in 
Western Australia.—20,000/. for the Indian department in Upper and Lower Ca- 
nada,— 28,0001, for carrying on the Rideau Canal.—16,667/. to pay the governors, 
lieut.-governors, and others in the West India colonies.—50,000/. to defray the 
charge, to the 3ist March 1825, of salaries to the special justices appointed for the 
abolition of slavery.—The honourable member next brought forward the Irish Es- 
timates, the chief features of which were the pledge of government to abolish the 
Foundling Hospital, it having been found productive of extensive mischief, and the 
vote of 20,000/ to promote the advancement of education in Ireland. 


Married.—At Woburn, Lord James Fox Died.— At Hampstead, George Earl of Gal- 


Russell, sixth son of the Dake of Bediord, and 
M.P. for the County of Bedford, to Isabella 
Clarissa, daughter of the late William Davies, 
Esq., of Pen-y-lan, coonty of Carmarthen, and 
grauddaughter to the late Lord Robert Sey- 
mour, 

At St. Marylebone, Thomas Wadmore, Esq., 
ot Chertsey, Surrey, to Charlotte, widow of the 
late Colonel! Mason, of the Hon. E. I. C. Ser- 
vice. 

At Paris, Baron Louls Robert Jaen de Noe, 
of the Sth Hussars, to Louisa Helena, eldest 
daughter of the late John Burke, Esq., of York 
Place, Portman Square, and Jamaica. 

At St. George’s, Hanover Square, Christopher 
Alexander Hagerman, Esq., Solicitor General 
of Upper Canada, to Elizabeth Emily, daughter 
of William Merry, Esq., of Lansdowne Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 

At All Soul’s, Henry Robert Harvey, of 
Kyle, in the county of Wexford, Esq. (nephew 
of the late Lord Brandon,) to Eugenia Fanny, 
only child of Simon J. Rochard, Esq. of Regent 
Steet. 

At Hunton, Kent, the Rev. John Duncombe 
Shofto, second son of R. E. D. Shofto, Esq., 
to Catherine, second daughter of the Rev. R. 
Moore, Prebendary of Canterbury. 


loway, K.T,, Admiral of the Blue, aged 66. 

At Hadleigh, in Suffolk, at the advanced age 
of 94, Mrs. Ann Whishaw, the last survivor of 
the subscribers’ nominees in the 5th class of the 
Government Tontine Annuity of the year 1789. 

At Munich, in the 63rd year of his age, Sen- 
nefelder, the inventor of the art of lithography. 

At Blankenburgh, in Belgium, Colonel Tan- 
quet, well known as the editor of Voltaire’s 
works. 

At Paris, Dr. Bennati, in consequence of in- 
juries he received by a fall from his horse. 

In the 64th year of his age, Sir Henry 
Brooke, Bart. 

In Arlington Street, the Right Hon. Lady 
Dundas. 

At Madeira, Archibald Brounlie, Esq., Vice 
Consul, and Agent for his Majesty’s packets. 

At his residence in the Regent’s Park, Rear 
Admiral Hardyman, C.B. 

At Crief, Mary Stewart, at the very advanced 
age of 104 years. 

At Windlesham, Surrey, Heary Cromie, 
aged 21, third son of Major Generai De Botts, 
Royal Engineers. 

In Devonshire, in the 80th year of his age, 
Admiral Siv Edward Thornborough, G.C.B. 
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